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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  Xh^  Journal  of  Social  Science 
are  nearly  all  of  the  Saratoga  papers  of  1897.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  or  two  valuable  contributions  are  unavailable  for  publication.  The 
editor  feels  that  an  apology  is  due  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
the  general  public  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  Journal.  A  series  of 
unavoidable  and  vexatious  delays  occurred  from  time  to  time,  for  which 
no  one  can  be  held  directly  responsible ;  and  the  editor  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  publication  which  would  necessarily  omit  important 
papers  that  give  the  key-note  to  department  discussions  or  hold  the 
presses  until  such  papers  could  be  secured.  In  accepting  the  latter 
alternative,  he  is  confident  the  wiser  course  was  followed,  in  that  the 
usual  high  standard  of  Journal  publication  is  thereby  maintained. 

It  is  evident  from  the  editor's  correspondence  with  writers  that  many 
do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  to  the 
effect  that  all  papers  engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  are  so  engaged  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  if  the  Council  so 
decide.  If,  therefore,  essayists  choose  to  publish  their  papers  elsewhere 
(to  which  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  these  papers  may  also  be  printed  in  the  Journal^  at  the  option 
of  the  Council  as  to  the  date  of  publication. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  on  page  iii. 
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GENERAL  MEETI^^UF  1^97?^ 
^FC.  21  1898' 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  As^SqA4|||a£og^^|f|(^r^9^  at 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  from  the  30th  of  August*TU  imi  Jd  81  September, 
inclusive,  opening  at  8  p.m.,  August  30,  with  an  address  by  the 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  on  ^^  Absolute  Power  an  American 
Institution"  The  Final  Report  of  the  General  Secretary  followed. 
The  Department  of  Education  met  on  August  3 1 ;  the  Health 
Department  on  September  i ;  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence 
on  September  2 ;  and  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Social 
Economy  on  Friday,  September  3.  The  Election  of  Officers  took 
place  Tuesday  evening,  August  31.  Other  business  was  trans- 
acted Thursday  afternoon,  September  2,  and  will  be  found  re- 
corded under  the  head  of  ^^  Business  o/iSgy." 

The  Departments  held  sessions  as  follows :  — 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31. 

Department  of  Education, 

9.30  A.M.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  An- 
derson, Waterbury,  Ct. 

10.15  -^•^'-  A  Paper  by  D.  G.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Waterbury, 
Ct.,  on  "  The  Perversion  of  Educational  Benefactions.^^ 

11.30  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Rev.  F.  Stanley  Root,  of  New 
Haven,  Ct,  on  **  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Drama" 

12.30  P.M.  An  Address  by  W.  D.  McCrackan,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  on  **  ^  Trio  of  Sub- Alpine  Scholars, —  Alessandro  Manzoni, 
Antonio  Rosmini,  and  Antonio  Stoppani." 

8.45  P.M.  An  Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  on 
^^  Henry  Drummondy  the  Man  and  the  Teacher:  His  Influence  on 
Scientific  and  Religious  Thought." 
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VI  AMERICAN    SOCIAL   SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER    i. 

Department  of  Health, 

9.00  A.M.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Stephen  Smith, 
M.D.,  of  New  York,  on  "  The  Importance  of  a  High  Grade  of 
Physical  Health  in  the  following  Classes  of  Inmates  of  Public  In- 
stitutionSy —  with  a  View  to  their  Cure,  Development,  or  Reforma- 
tion, —  and  the  Best  Method  of  securing  such  Health. ^^ 

9.30  A.M.  P.  M.  Wise,  M.D.,  President  of  the  New  York 
Lunacy  Commission,  on  "  The  Insane,*' 

10.30  A.M.  W.  P.  Spratling,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Craig  Colony,  on  "  The  Epileptic:' 

11.00  A.M.  Everett  Flood,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  Baldwinville,  Mass.,  on  "  Home 
Care  of  Epileptic  Children:' 

11.30  A.M.  J.  C.  Carson,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Syracuse 
State  Asylum,  on  "  The  Eeehle-minded:' 

12.00  M.  George  H.  Knight,  M.D.,  of  Lakeville,  Ct.  (the 
same  subject). 

12.30  P.M.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Asylum  at  Rome,  N.Y.,  on  "  The  Idiotic:' 

1. 00  P.M.     Discussion  of  the  preceding  Papers. 

8.00  P.M.  H.  E.  Allison,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals,  Matteawan, 
N,Y.,  on  ''''Insane  Convicts:' 

9.00  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard,  M.D.,  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,. on  ^^fuvenile  Delinquents:' 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2. 

Department  of  furisprudence, 

9.30  A.M.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  Francis  Way- 
land,  of  Yale  Law  School. 

9.45  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  on  "  Our  Foreign  Policy,  and  its  Relation  to  Domestic  Problems:' 
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GENERAL   MEETING   OF    1 897  vii 

10.30  A.M.  A  Paper  by  F.  J.  Stimson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on 
"  The  Attitude  of  Courts  toward  Labor  Questions^  and  the  Bearing 
of  our  Constitutions  upon  Labor  Legislation^ 

11.30  A.M.     Discussion  of  the  preceding  Papers. 

12.00  M.  A  Paper  by  W.  M.  F.  Round,  of  New  York  :  ^'  Bow 
Far  may  we  abolish  Prisons  /  '* 

8.00  P.M.  Address  by  Hon,  Henry  B.  Brown,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  "/M;i 
Marshall:' 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3. 

Departments  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy, 

9.00  A.M.  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Economy 
Department  on  ^'' The  Progress  in  Social  Economy  since  1874." 
(F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord.) 

10.00  A.M.  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  on  **  Causes  of  the 
Pall  in  Prices  since  1872." 

1 1. 00  A.M.  A  Report  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  The  Outlook  for  Monetary  Legislation.'' 

11.30  A.M.  A  Report  by  Joseph  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  on  "  Trade  Schools:' 

12.00  M.  Discussion  of  the  "  George  funior  Republic^'  led  by 
Prof.  Jenks. 

1. 00  P.M.  A  Paper  on  "  Constructive  Phylogeny"  by  Smith 
Baker,  M.D.,  of  Utica,  N.Y. 

Note. —  Dr.  Knight,  of  Lakeville,  Ct.,  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family, 
could  not  prepare  a  paper;  and  by  reason  of  pressure  of  other  duties  Prof. 
S.  M.  Lindsay  did  not  present  his  Report.  The  papers  read  by  Prof. 
WooLSKY,  Smith  Baker,  M.D.,  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard,  M.D.,  and  the 
address  by  Judge  Brown  are  withheld  by  authors. 
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Vlll  AMERICAN   SOCIAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION 


BUSINESS   OF   1897. 

As  usual,  only  four  of  the  five  Departments  of  the  Association 
were  fully  represented  at  the  General  Meetings,  the  Finance  De- 
partment having  joined  with  the  Social  Economy  Department  in 
presenting  Papers. 

In  the  absence  of  a  stenographer,  no  notes  were  taken  of  a  most 
interesting  debate  which  sprang  up  after  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Professor  T.  S.  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  on  "  Our  Foreign  Policy  and 
its  Relation  to  Domestic  Problems."  Brief,  animated  speeches 
were  made  by  St.  Clair  McKelway,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagk^  the 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  and 
others,  commenting  upon  opinions  expressed  by  Professor  Woolsey. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  long  identified  with  this  body 
as  a  most  efficient  General  Secretary,  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  reluctantly  accepted.  In  his  place  was  elected  Rev. 
Frederick  Stanley  Root,  of  New  York. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way, of  Brooklyn,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  received 
the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  members  of  the  Association  :  — 

The  members  of  this  Association  have  learned  with  much  regret  that  the 
General  Secretary,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  insisted  on 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  We  recognize  the  force  of  his  statements 
that  the  work  of  the  position  has  interfered  with  his  labors  in  literature  and 
with  that  measure  of  leisure  and  travel  which  he  desires  to  enjoy  and  has  most 
deservedly  earned.  On  that  account,  as  the  reason  for  his  resignation  carries 
in  it  the  proof  of  his  devotion  to  duty,  which  we  would  gratefully  record,  the 
Association  accepts  that  resignation  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  but  with  sin- 
cere wishes  for  his  happiness,  and  in  the  confidence  that  his  interest  in  this 
Society  will  abate  only  with  his  life. 

We  thank  him  profoundly  for  his  long,  unselfish,  and  unflagging  service,  for 
the  justice,  learning,  and  vigilance  which  have  marked  his  duties,  and  for  the 
distinction  and  authority  which  his  character  and  powers  have  brought  to  the 
Association  through  his  identification  with  its  purposes  and  its  occasions  in 
the  general  mind.  We  know  that  the  past  of  the  Association  is  ineffaceably 
linked  with  his  name ;  and  we  trust  that  its  future  may  be  honored  and  aided 
by  his  counsel,  as  it  will  always  be  by  his  example,  for  as  long  as  he  shall 
be  spared  to  his  countrymen,  to  their  literature,  to  their  reforms,  and  to  their 
undertakings  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  within  the  republic  and  around  the 
world. 
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BUSINESS    OF    1897  ix 

Upon  motion  of  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  subsequently  elected 
President  of  the  Association,  the  subjoined  resolution  was  also 
adopted :  — 

Whereas  the  International  Law  Association  has  it  in  contemplation  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Saratoga  in  1898,  of>ening  its  sessions  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding those  of  this  Association, 

Voted,  That  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
members  of  the  International  Law  Association  during  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing, and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  be  requested 
to  extend  to  them  a  special  invitation  to  participate  in  the  discussions  and 
proceedings  of  that  section. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Council  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  2,  a  general  discussion  ensued  with  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  some  slight  changes  in  the  form  and  scope  of 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association ; 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  predominant  opinion  that  in  the  future 
essays  should  be  briefer,  more  varied  in  content,  with  larger 
allowance  of  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  Straus  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized, 
if  practicable,  to  select  from  notable  papers  printed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  past  years  such  as  might  be  suitable  for  publication  in 
a  single  volume.     Voted. 

Mr.  Sanborn  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  have  author- 
ity through  the  General  Secretary  to  invite  persons  to  become 
members  in  accordance  with  the  amended  Constituiion.     Voted. 

The  Amendment  referred  to  is  the  first  clause  of  Article  IV., 
and  thus  reads  :  — 

Any  person,  upon  nomination  by  the  Council^  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  $5,  and  may  continue  a  memljer  by  paying  annually  such  further 
sum  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting,  not  exceeding  $10. 

Mr.  Straus  also  moved  and  supported  the  following  resolution 
in  regard  to  a  Reserve  Fund :  — 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  hampered  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  reports  at  times  has  been  restricted  by  lack  of  sufficient 
funds. 

Resolved,  We  do  hereby  advise  the  establishment  of  a  special  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Reserve  Fund,  the  interest  thereof,  and,  if  necessary,  the  princi- 
pal, to  be  used  for  such  purposes  of  the  Association  as  the  Council  shall 
decide. 

Resolved^  further,  That  any  member  subscribing  to  this  fund  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  over  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  sent  by  the  General  Sec- 
retary to  every  member  of  the  Association,  inviting  subscriptions  to  the  fund. 
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In  addition  to  the  resolutions  above  recorded,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Curtis  it  was  enacted  :  — 

That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  General  Secretary  and  two 
others,  with  authority  to  select  some  suitable  insignia  or  decoration  for  the 
American  Social  Science  Association. 

And  that  this  committee  be  instructed  further  to  consider  what,  if  any,  deco- 
ration should  be  given  in  recognition  of  past  service  or  distinguished  merit. 

Upon  this  committee  were  named,  in  addition  to  the  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

It  was  further  decided  that  in  the  future,  and  with  the  view  of 
widening  the  scope  of  its  essays  and  discussions,  the  Department 
of  Education  should  be  known  as  the  *'  Department  of  Education 
and  Art:' 

No  further  business  being  presented,  the  Council  adjourned  to 
meet  December  17  in  New  York  City; 
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CONSTITUTION, 
LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS,  ETC., 


OF    THE 


American  Social  Science  Association 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments  :  the  first,  of  Education 
and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with 
general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 

,as  branch  associations.  The  (Ooutuil  shall  consist  of  President^  Treasurer ^  and 
Secretary ^  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  and  ten  Directors^ 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their  own  By-laws.  The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and 
Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  a 
Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  committees.  When- 
ever a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
American  Association,  and,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association.  And,  whenever 
a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council, 
its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they 
may  think  best.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless 
he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay 
the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one 
Department. 

IV.  Any  person,  upon  nomination  by  the  Council,  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  five  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further 
sum  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life  member  exempt 
from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
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American  Social  Science  Association. 

(Founded  in    1866.) 

OFFICERS    OF    THE     ASSOCIATION. 

1897-98. 


Prtsidtnty  Simeon  £.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

First  Vict'Pretidtnt^  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Vice-PrttideiU*. 


FsANCis  Waylahd,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Danibl  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WiLUAM  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.C. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mra.  John  E.  Lodgb,  Boston. 
Lucy  Hall-Brown,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  Washington,  D.C. 
Samuel  W.  Dikb,  D.D.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
Charlbs  a.  Prabody,  New  York. 


H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Dickson  White,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Grace  Pbckham  Murray,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

DoRMAN  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 

H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.D.,  New  York. 

K.  A.  Holland,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jambs  B.  Angbll.,  Constantinople. 


Gtntral  SecreUtry^  Frbdbrick  Stanley  Root,  84  Irving  PI.,  New  York. 
TrfHsurer,  Anson  Phelps  Stokbs,  45  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Dirgctcrs. 


John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
T.  M.  North,  New  York. 
Edward  T   Potter,  Newport,  R.I. 
Eugbnb  Smith,  New  York. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  York. 


Seymour  Dexter,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

E.  H.  Avery,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

John  L.  Milligan,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

S.  M.  HoTCHKiss,  Hartford,  Ct. 

St.  Clair  McKblway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Departtntnt  Offictrs. 

I.    Ediuation.—]o%nvH  Anderson,  D.D.,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  Chairman;  S.  T.  Dutton, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

IL    HeaUk.—  'Wix.iAKVk  H.   Daly,  M.D.,  Pittsbuig,   Pa.,  Chairman. 

III.  Finance.— 'Prol.  J.  W.  Jbnks,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Chairman;  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Lind- 
say, Philadelphia,  Secretary, 

IV.  Social  Economy. —  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Chairman;  Joseph  Lee,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

V.  Jurisprudence. —  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Chairman;  F.  J. 
Stimson,  709  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  President;  Rev.  F.  S.  Root,  General  Secretary;  Anson  Phklps 
Stokes,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  Joseph  Andrrsou,  Educatiou  Chairman ;  Dr.  William  H.  Daly, 
Health  Chairman;  Prof.  Francis  ^ kw^kud^ Jurisprudence  Chairman;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jbnks, 
Finance  Chairman;  F.   B.  Sanborn,  Social  Economy  Chairman. 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


[All  officers  are  exqfficio  members  of  the  Association ;  but 
persons  serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not 
be  members  of  the  Association.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Depart- 
ment Committees  are  greatly  in  need  of  reorganization  upon  a 
basis  of  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  the 
General  Secretary  deems  it  wise  to  omit  the  old  list  until  such 
organization  is  completed.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  Heads 
of  Departments  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  members  are  given 
alphabetically ;  the  life  members  then  follow,  classified  by  States ; 
and,  finally,  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members.  The  only 
distinction  between  honorary  and  corresponding  members  is  that 
the  former  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Association  to  drop  from  the  list  of 
annual  members  those  who  have  not  paid  their  assessments  for 
two  years. 

No  record  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can 
ever  be  quite  accurate,  so  many  changes  occur  by  reason  of  death 
and  withdrawal,  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following 
list,  in  so  far  as  possible,  is  corrected  to  Dec.  15,  1897  ;  but  by  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal^  in  the  fall  of  1898,  the  editor  hopes  to 
make  thorough  revision  of  the  roll  of  membership  under  the  spe- 
cific sanction  of  the  Council  as  to  disposal  of  names  retained 
upon  the  list  in  contravention  of  the  established  rule  relating  to 
assessments. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  successful,  the  General  Secretary 
earnestly  requests  that  all  members  of  the  Association  will  write 
him  at  once,  giving  present  address  in  full  and  also  correcting  any 
errors  in  list  as  now  submitted.  A  prompt  compliance  with  this 
request  will  greatly  facilitate  his  labors. 

84  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 
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Abrahams,  A.,  63  S.  Oxford  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 

Anderson,  Rev.  J.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Dr.  Chas.  E.,  New  York  City. 

Avery,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Baker,  Henry  B.,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Baldwin,  Prof.  S.  E.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bissinger,  Philip,  22  St.  John  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Boardman,  D.  L.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Bonaparte,  Charles  J.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bonney,  C.  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Bowditch,  E.  B.,  291  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Bradford,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Montclair.  N.J. 

Braislin,  Alice  G.,  Bordentown,  N.J. 

Braman,  [.  C,  so  State  St.,  Boston. 

Breed,  W.  J.,  Cincinnati. 

Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Brinkerhoff.  Roeliff,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Brockway.  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Browne,  I)r.  Lucy  Hall,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Bruen,  Rev.  J.  D.  Hart,  Belvidere, 
N.J. 

Bryson,  Louise  Fiske,  M.D.,  56  West 
46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Buckley,  J.  M.,  150  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Bullard,  W.  S.,  5  Mt.  Vernon  St, 
Boston. 

Chamberlain,  D.  H.,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  105  E. 
22d  St..  New  York  City. 

Church.  Frederick  E.,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

Clark,  J.  S.,  Boston. 

Clinton,  H.  L.,  58  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Cooke,  George  Willis,  East  Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  64  Ames  Build- 
ing, Boston. 

Cope,  Edward,  527  Arch  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Curtis,  H.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  118  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Davies,  Julien  T.,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Dexter,  Seymour,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Dimock,  H.  F.,  Pier  11,  N.  R.,  New 

York  City. 
Dittenhoeffer.  Hon.  A.  J.,  96  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
Doughty,  W.  H.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Dowd,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  Saratoga,  N.Y. 
Dunning,  Rev.  A.  E.,  i  Somerset  St., 

Boston. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  2  East  29th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eliot.  C.  W.,  LL.D.,  17  Qumcy  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower,  12  Otis  PL, 

Boston. 
Famam,   H.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Finley,  John  H.,  Galesburg,  III. 
Fowler,  Charles  M.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Gano,  John  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Gardiner,  Henry  B.,  66  Stimson  Ave., 

Providence,  R.I. 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  LL.D.,   Pres.  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Giles,    W.    A.,    64    Borden     Block, 

Chicago. 
Oilman,    D.C,    LL.D.,    Pres.   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ginn,  Edwin,  13  Tremont  PI.,  Boston. 
Gladden,   Rev.   Washington,    Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  251  Newbury 

St.,  Boston. 
Green,  Jacob  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Greene,  J.  Warren,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Greenough,  W.  W.,  229  Marlboro  St., 

Boston. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Haines.   H.  S.,   12  W.  23d  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  West  Medford, 

Mass. 
Halsey,  J.  J.,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
Hamilton,  T.   F.,   Saratoga   Springs, 

N.Y. 
Harkness,  Prof.  A.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Harris,  Wm.  T.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Harvey,  George  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Hastings,    Horace    L.,    47    Cornhill, 

Boston. 
Higginson,  T.  W.,  25  Buckingham  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Hitchcock,  Henry,  404  Market  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Hoadly,     George,    22    William     St., 

New  York  City. 
Hoffman,  Charles   F.,   31    West  yzd 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Holland,  Rev.  R.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holt,  Henry,  29  West  23d  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Hotchkiss,  S.  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hyde.   Rev.   C.  M.,  D.D.,  Honolulu, 

Sandwich  Islands. 
Jacobi,   Dr.   A.,    no   West  34th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Jacques,  David  R.,  120  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
James,  Prof.  E.  J.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 
James,  Mrs.  John  W.,  37  Newbury  St., 

Boston. 
Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  John  H.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kimball,  B.  A.,  Concord,  N.H. 
Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Kohns,  Lee,  23  West  s6th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Kursheedt,  Manuel  A.,  35  Warren  St., 
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New  York  City. 
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Minot,  Wm.,  Jr.,  39  Court  St.,  Boston. 
Mitchell,   Edwin    K.,   57    Gillctt  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Moore,  Chas.  Halsey,  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 
Morey.  Prof.  W.  C,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Munson,  C.  La    Rue,    Williamsport, 

Pa. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Grace   Peckham,  New 

York. 
Neilson,  James,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
North,  S.  N.  D.,  71  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 
North,  Thomas  M.,  160  Central  Park, 

South.  N.Y 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  35  Warren  St., 

Salem,  Mass. 
Olmsted,  Frederick   Law,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  6  Joy  St.,  Boston. 
Parkman,  Henry,  Rogers  Building,  209 

Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Charles  A.,  2  Wall  St..  New 

York  City. 
Peterson,  Frederick,  M.D.,  201  West 

54th  St..  New  York  City. 
Post,  H.  C.  von,  P.  O.  Box    137,  32 

West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Potter,  Edward  T.,  Newport,  R.I 
Potter,  Rev.  E.  H.,  President, Geneva, 

N.Y. 
President  of  the  Social  Science  Club, 

Ware,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Charles   P.,  M.D.,  63  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston. 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  63  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston. 
Rawiter,  S.,  44    East  75th    St.,  New 

York  City. 
Robbins,  George  A.,  9  East  36th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Ropes,  John  C,  50  State  St.,  Boston. 
Rosendale.  Hon.  S.  W.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Mass. 
Round,  W.  M.  F.,  135  East  15th  St.. 

New  York  City. 
Rowe.  Dr.  G.  ll.  M.,  City  Hospital, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rowland,   Dr.    Edmund,   Waterbury. 

Conn. 
Runkle,  Prof.  J.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  care  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 

Co..  New  York  City. 
Schlesinger,  Barthold,  131  Devonshire 

St .  Boston,  Mass. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  135  East 

21st  St..  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Rev.  Robert,  Boston. 
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Scovcl,  Rev.  Sylvester  F.,  Woostcr, 

Ohio. 
Seldon,  E.  D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
Shattuck,   George   O.,  35   Court  St., 

Boston. 
Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  126  West  23d 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Smith,  Eugene,  33  Pine  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Smith,  George  W.,  President  Trinity 

College,  115  Vernon  St.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Smith.  Stephen,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Smith,  T.  H.,  218  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Smyth.  Rev.  H.  M.,  Glovcrsville,  N.Y. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  9  &   I   Sts., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Starr,   Miss   Marian    E.,   Burlington, 

Iowa. 
Stickney,  George,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Stokes,    James,  47    Cedar  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Stone,  George  H.,  Thompsonville,  Ga. 
Straus,  Isador,  42   Warren   St.,  New 

York  City. 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  42  Warren  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Sunderland,   Rev.  J.  T.,  Ann   Arbor, 

Mich. 
Swartz,  James    S.,   307    Walnut    St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Swift,  Edward  Y.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Hotel  Kensington, 

Boston. 
Talcott,  J.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,  Prof.  Graham,  Chicago,  111. 
Taylor,    James    R.,    268    Henry    St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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New  York  City. 
Townsend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 


Vaughan,  J.  C,  148  West  Washington 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Villard,   Henry,    15   Broad    St.,   New 

York  City. 
Ward,  W.  E.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 
Waring,   George   E.,  Jr..  New  York, 

N.Y. 
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Warner,   Charles    Dudley,   Hartford, 
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TUTION. 

BY  HON.  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN,  LL.D.,  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
[Read  Monday  evening,  August  30.] 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  Association  to  study  those 
principles  upon  which  American  society  is  based  and  by  which  its 
conditions  are  controlled. 

Laws  may  be  passed  and  repealed  in  quick  succession;  indi- 
viduals may  rise  to  positions  of  commanding  influence,  only  to  be 
swept  off  in  a  moment  into  political  oblivion  by  a  sudden  turn  of 
party  tide;  the  rules  of  science,  the  inductions  of  philosophy, 
accepted  for  ages,  may,  as  some  new  door  of  Nature's  laboratory 
is  unlocked,  shrivel  into  ashes  before  the  issuing  flame.  But  in 
every  land,  civilized  or  barbaric,  where  a  strong  race  has  long 
made  its  home,  there  will  be  certain  institutions  of  civil  society 
that  have  grown  up  to  slow  maturity,  so  rooted  in  the  soil  that 
they  form  part  of  the  nation's  life,  and  make  its  history. 

It  is  to  such  an  institution  that  I  desire  this  evening  to  direct  your 
attention, —  an  American  institution,  and  one  that,  as  the  centuries 
roll  on,  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  exercise  greater  and  greater 
power  in  determining  our  country's  destiny. 

Among  the  constitutional  governments  now  existing  in  the 
world  the  United  States  ranks  as  the  oldest  but  one.  It  is, 
indeed,  fairly  open  to  question  if  our  place  is  not  the  first.  Great 
Britain,  since  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  by  her  union  with 
Ireland  and  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  Irish  members  into  her 
House  of  Commons,  followed  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  recent 
Franchise  Acts,  has  essentially  changed  the  character  of  that 
body,  and  transformed  a  monarchy  into  a  representative  democ- 
racy ;  while  the  new  name  of  Empress  of  India  given  to  her  titular 
sovereign  seems  but  to  mark  the  abandonment  of  her  ancient 
colonial  policy,  too  mild  for  an  Oriental  race,  too  rigorous  for  the 
great  English-speaking  dominions  that  have  risen  up  under  her 
flag»  to  gain  for  themselves,  one  after  another,  substantial 
autonomy. 
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The  United  States  are  the  offspring  of  a  long-past  age.  A  hun- 
dred years  have  scarcely  passed  since  tke  eighteenth  century  came 
to  its  end,  but  no  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  before  hurried  it  along  so  far  over  new  paths  and  into  unknown 
fields.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire  were  the 
bridge  between  two  periods  that  nothing  less  than  the  remaking  of 
European  society,  the  recasting  of  European  politics,  could  have 
brought  so  near. 

But  back  to  this  eighteenth  century  must  we  go  to  learn  the 
forces,  the  national  ideas,  the  political  theories,  under  the  domina- 
tion of  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
and  adopted. 

There  is  something  in  that  instrument  that  gave  it  coherence 
and  vitality,  something  on  which  we  have  built  up  institutions  that 
are  real,  traditions  that  are  imperious,  a  national  life  that  is 
organic,  a  national  history  of  which  no  civilized  man  is  wholly 
ignorant,  a  national  power  that  is  respected  on  every  sea. 

What  is  it  that  has  brought  us  on  so  far,  and  given  us  an  undis- 
puted place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  a  broad 
land  and  a  free  people,  equal  laws  and  universal  education  ?  Yes ; 
but  how  are  those  laws  administered  ?  How  are  the  forces  of  this 
great  government  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea  across  a  continent 
directed  and  applied  ?     How  and  by  whom  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world,  two  only,  in  our  time,  represent  the  principle  of  political 
absolutism,  and  enforce  it  by  one  man's  band.  They  are  Russia 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  indeed,  stands  for  Russia  in  a  broader 
sense  than  that  in  which  we  can  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stands  for  them.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  not  put  all  their  power  in  the  keeping  of  all  or  any  of  their 
temporary  rulers.  They  are  the  sleeping  giant  that,  sleeping  or 
waking,  is  a  giant  still.  Their  word  is  still  the  ultimate  rule  of 
conduct, —  their  written  word.  But,  when  they  gave  their  assent  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  created  in  it  the  office 
of  a  king,  without  the  name. 

They  set  the  key,  also,  by  this  act,  for  our  State  governments 
and  municipal  governments. 

The  royal  prerogative  of  pardon,  which  belongs  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  limits,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  has  been 
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given  to  one  after  another  of  the  governors  of  our  States.  Their 
appointing  power  is  like  his :  their  veto  power  is  like  his.  Of  the 
statutes  passed  this  year  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
we  are  convened,*  nearly  one-third  —  in  all,  over  five  hundred  — 
failed  of  effect  for  want  of  the  governor's  approval. 

In  city  governments  the  authority  of  the  mayor  has  been  con- 
tinually increased.  He  is  held  personally  responsible  for  a  fair 
and  honest  administration  of  municipal  affairs ;  and  each  depart- 
ment under  him  is  coming  to  be  under  the  direction,  not  of  some 
non-partisan  board,  but  of  one  man,  removable  at  the  mayor's  will, 
and  taking  his  instructions  from  him. 

But  the  hour  which  is  allotted  to  this  address  will  only  suffice 
for  a  brief  and  partial  consideration  of  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  federal  government. 

In  form,  at  least,  there  is  less  of  national  character  in  our 
executive  than  in  our  judicial  department.  The  judges  of  the 
United  States  have  no  relation  to  the  States  except  that  the  Senate 
of  the  States  must  confirm  their  nominations.  The  President,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  chosen. by  the  votes  of  local  electors,  appointed 
by  each  State  for  itself,  and  meeting  separately  in  distant  capitals. 
Three  of  these  electoral  votes  are  forever  secured  to  the  smallest 
State,  so  that  a  President  may  be  —  as,  in  the  case  of  Hayes,  a 
President  was  —  elected  by  a  majority  in  the  electoral  colleges, 
when  the  opposing  candidate  received  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  people.  So,  again,  should  the  electoral  colleges  fail 
to  make  a  choice,  the  States  come  together  to  take  their  place, 
like  so  many  sovereign  powers  in  an  imperial  diet,  each  cast- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  an  equal  vote. 

But,  once  elected,  the  President  during  half  the  year  is  the 
United  States  more  truly  than  ever  Louis  XIV,  was  France. 

Our  people  had  tried,  during  the  Revolution  and  after  the 
Revolution,  the  experiment  of  a  confederacy  without  an  execu- 
tive head.  They  knew  the  evils  of  a  weak  administration,  and 
they  were  determined  to  have  an  energetic  one.  They  were 
ready  to  pay  the  price  by  submitting  to  a  system  of  personal 
government. 

Had  there  not  been,  in  1787,  a  person  at  hand,  to  whom  all 
eyes  were  turned  with  unfaltering  trust,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  Constitution,  as  thus  framed,  could  have  been  rati- 

•  New  York. 
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fied.  Had  they  fully  understood  the  great  powers  with  which  it 
invested  the  President,  it  is  certain  that  it  never  would  have 
been. 

Hamilton  and  Madison  in  the  Federalist  minimized  these 
powers,  to  conciliate  popular  support.  It  was,  in  truth,  impos- 
sible to  predict  beforehand  what  they  were  to  prove.  Pinckney, 
at  the  close  of  the  convention,  spoke  of  the  new  President  as  an 
officer  of  "contemptible  weakness  and  dependence."  Jefferson, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from  Paris  that  he  seemed  "  a  bad  edi- 
tion of  a  Polish  king,"  and  would  contrive  to  hold  his  power  by 
successive  re-elections  for  life.  Between  these  views  time  was  to 
decide. 

A  constitutional  government  is  not  constructed  in  a  day.  A 
constitution  may  be ;  but  it  is  bom  into  the  world  a  helpless 
.babe,  to  be  nurtured  and  re-created  by  its  environment  and 
associations.  Constitutions  do  not  make  history.  History  makes 
them.  They  may  indeed  be  constructed  in  a  day,  but  they  can- 
not be  construed  in  a  day.  The  men  who  put  such  a  document 
together  do  not  know,  cannot  know,  the  meaning  of  their  own 
work.  It  is  what  it  comes  to  be.  It  is  what  later  generations 
make  it. 

Plato  tells  us  in  his  Republic  that  governments  must  change 
with  every  change  in  the  character  of  those  who  constitute  the 
political  society,  and  in  their  relative  conditions  of  life. 

Think  of  the  United  States  as  they  were  in  1787,  occupying  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast ;  engaged  only  in  agricult- 
ure ;  with  no  city  larger  than  Utica  or  Savannah  now  is ;  with 
capital  still  so  far  in  the  hands  of  individuals  that  there  were 
probably  not  a  hundred  business  corporations  in  the  whole 
country;  with  mails  carried  through  half  the  States  on  horse- 
back and  at  irregular  intervals,  if  at  all;  and  tell  me  if  the 
President  of  such  a  people  could,  except  in  name,  be  the  same  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  to-day  ? 

There  were  two  theories  of  the  executive  before  the  convention 
of  1787. 

Sherman  insisted  that  the  executive  magistracy  was  really 
nothing  more  than  an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature into  effect,  and,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  confided  to  one 
or  more  officials,  as  experience  might  dictate,  appointed  by  that 
body  and  removable  by  that  body. 
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Madison  contended  for  the  other  view, —  that  the  executive  was 
a  representative  of  the  people  rather  than  of  their  legislators. 

During  the  century  that  has  passed  since  then,  England,  follow- 
ing the  principle  preferred  by  Sherman,  has  reduced  her  sovereign 
to  a  mere  representative  of  the  legislative  will ;  and  we,  following 
the  principle  preferred  by  Madison,  have  raised  our  executive  to 
the  position  of  an  elective  king,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  respon- 
sible only  to  them, —  a  king  who  for  a  four  years'  term  rules  in 
his  own  right. 

One  of  the  most  significant  debates  in  the  convention  of  1787 
was  that  over  the  proposition  to  surround  the  President  with  an 
executive  council.  Had  it  been  carried,  and  his  will  thus  sub- 
jected in  any  measure  to  cabinet  control,  the  very  foundation  of 
our  government  would  have  been  changed.  It  is  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  President  within  his  sphere  of  executive  action, 
responsible  to  his  own  judgment  and  to  no  other  man's,  that  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  our  political  system.  Custom  and  con- 
venience have  brought  the  heads  of  departments  together,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  at  stated  meetings  for  consultation, 
and,  when  he  asks  it,  for  advice.  We  call  them  members  of  the 
cabinet,  but  they  have  as  such  no  standing  before  the  law.  No 
sultan  in  the  presence  of  his  divan  is  as  uncontrolled  and  absolute 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  a  cabinet  meeting. 
Others  may  talk :  he,  only,  acts. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  success  of 
the  United  States  "  has  been  so  great  that  men  have  almost  for- 
gotten that,  if  the  whole  of  the  known  experiments  of  mankind  in 
government  be  looked  at  together,  there  has  been  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment so  unsuccessful  as  the  republican."  *  And  why  unsuccess- 
ful ?  Because  it  was  always  inefficient  in  emergencies.  Because  it 
had  no  political  centre.  Because  no  free  people  had  been  intel- 
ligent enough  to  know  that  a  strong  and  stable  government  is  the 
best  government,  provided  it  is  first  kept  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  then  administered  in  the  public  interest. 

The  first  step  toward  strengthening  the  executive  power  was 
taken  by  the  First  Congress  in  its  decision  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  President  to  dismiss  his  subordinates  at  will.     The  Federalist 

*  Popular  Government,  p.  202. 
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had  adopted  the  other  view.  The  argument  that,  if  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  were  necessary  to  appointment,  it  must  also  be 
necessary  to  removal,  was  logical ;  but  in  politics  practical  con- 
siderations are  often  stronger  than  logical  ones.  If  the  President 
was  invested  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
(and  so  the  Constitution  reads) ;  if  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  to 
the  people  for  his  executive  action  (and  certainly  he  must  be), —  he 
ought  to  have  no  agent  in  his  service  who  has  lost  his  confidence, 
no  man  on  whose  judgment  he  must  rely,  whose  judgment  he 
distrusts. 

In  the  form  of  constitution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy in  March,  1861,  the  President's  power  of  removal  was  essen- 
tially restricted.  It  should  have  been ;  for  the  guiding  principle 
of  that  short-lived  government  was  to  secure  at  every  point  where 
it  was  practicable  the  sovereignty  of  each  State,  and  to  yield  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  Confederate  authority. 

During  the  administration  of  Washington  came  another  step  in 
the  development  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  act  on  his  part  which 
nearly  precipitated  us  into  a  war  with  France.  The  President, 
says  the  Constitution,  is  to  receive  public  ministers.  It  follows, 
said  the  first  President,  that  I  can  refuse  to  receive  them,  or,  if  I 
find  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  can  request  their  recall. 
Genet  was  recalled,  at  his  request,  and  the  beginning  thus  estab- 
lished of  a  long  line  of  diplomatic  precedent,  which  has  made 
the  voice  of  the  President,  as  to  foreign  nations,  the  only  recog- 
nized expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  taxation  was  no  more  popular  under  Washington  than 
it  is  under  McKinley.  It  became  necessary  for  the  government  to 
show  its  teeth,  and  in  1792  was  passed  the  first  national  militia 
law.  In  case  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  opposed  in  any  State  by  combinations  too  powerful  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  courts  or  marshals,  it  was  made  lawful  for 
the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State ;  and,  should  they 
refuse  to  act  and  Congress  not  be  in  session,  the  militia  of  other 
States,  in  such  numbers  as  he  might  think  necessary.  It  was  also 
provided  that  every  able-bodied  white  male  citizen  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  with  few  exemptions,  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  and  that  the  President  should  appoint  an  adjutant- 
general  in  each  State  to  act  as  such,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
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governor.  It  was  by  virtue  of  these  acts  that  Washington  found 
the  means  to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and,  while  the  general  policy  of  Congress  has  since  been  to  trench 
less  on  the  military  powers  of  the  States,  the  militia  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  it  is,  has  necessarily  and  always,  when  in  actual 
service,  been  under  the  command  of  the  President,  by  constitu- 
tional right,  and,  as  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  Martin  v, 
Mott,*  it  is  for  him  alone  to  determine  when  it  is  fit  to  call  them 
oat. 

So,  in  regard  to  our  standing  military  and  naval  establishment, 
the  orders  of  the  President  are  alwa)rs  absolute. 

They  may  involve  the  pulling  down  or  setting  up  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State.  Such  was  the  effect  of  Presidential  interposi- 
tion in  Dorr's  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  when  the  courts  de- 
clared t  that  whichever  government  he  recognized  as  the  true 
and  lawful  one  they  must  respect. 

They  may  bring  a  sudden  stop  to  combinations  of  labor,  which 
have  put  great  railroads  at  their  feet  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  in  peril. 

They  may  compromise  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
even  authorize  an  invasion  of  foreign  territory  or  the  blockade  of 
ports  %  before  Congress  has  declared  the  existence  of  war. 

And,  when  a  state  of  war  is  fully  recognized,  what  shall  we  say 
then  of  the  limits  of  Presidential  power  ?  As  it  was  practically 
administered  during  the  Civil  War,  it  extended,  in  States  that 
were  not  the  seat  of  active  hostilities,  to  domiciliary  visits ;  to 
arrests  by  military  warrant ;  to  trials  by  military  courts,  ending  in 
decrees  sometimes  of  exile  and  sometimes  of  death.  The  courts 
and  the  bar,  as  you  well  know,  were  at  the  time  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  question  of  right.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  denied  that  the  President  could  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  where  there  had  been  no  proclamation  of 
martial  law ;  but  even  he  did  not  venture  to  enforce  his  decision 
by  process  of  contempt.  At  this  point  Taney  yielded  before 
Lincoln,  as  Marshall  had  yielded  before  Jefferson  as  to  the  sub- 
poena issued  and  disobeyed  on  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  Finally, 
after  the  close  of  the  war  came  the  decision  in  Milligan's  case, 
annulling  a  sentence  of  death  passed  by  a  military  commission, 
sitting  in  Indiana,  for  a  political  offence ;  but  a  decision  rendered 
by  a  divided  court,  four  of  the  nine  judges,  with  the  then  Chief 

•  la  Wheat.  19.         t  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1.         %  The  Prise  Cases,  a  Black.  635. 
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Justice  at  their  head,  holding  that,  in  time  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion, the  President  might  rule  by  martial  law,  when  public 
danger  required  it,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
act,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  though  not  the  actual  seat  of 
war,  if  he  found  the  ordinary  law  inadequate  for  public  protection.* 

It  was  Macaulay's  criticism  of  the  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  we  were  "  all  sail,  and  no  rudder." 
He  uttered  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  that  half  divided  for 
us  by  so  wide  a  chasm  from  that  now  closing, —  the  chasm  of  the 
Civil  War. 

No  one  who  watched  the  progress  of  that  great  contest  would 
have  failed  to  see  that  there  was  rudder  no  less  than  sail.  There 
was  a  rudder,  and  there  was  but  one  man  at  the  helm.  Lincoln's 
course  may  be  commended  or  condemned ;  but  this,  at  least,  all 
must  agree, —  that  his  personality  dominated  the  course  of  political 
events  during  those  stirring  years  from  1861  to  1865.  It  was  far 
from  being  a  consistent  course.  The  Constitution,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  did  not  seem  to  him  the  same  thing  that  it 
grew  in  his  mind  to  be,  as  the  long  struggle  wore  on.  He  came 
to  feel,  as  he  wrote  in  1864,  "that  measures  otherwise  uncon- 
stitutional might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nation."  This  is  a  doctrine  without  limits,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  military  commander  in  time  of  war.  It  led  him  to 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  as  imperial  a  decree  as  that  by 
which  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  the  same  year,  abolished  serfdom  in 
his  dominions.  We  need  not  stop  to  ask  whether  this  proclama- 
tion was  a  legal  act.  It  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  human  history. 
Its  practical  consequences  were  immeasurable  ;  and,  whatever  else 
it  accomplished,  it  demonstrated  the  absolute  power  of  an  Ameri- 
can President,  whether  it  be  rightfully  or  wrongfully  exercised. 

But  it  is  not  to  times  of  war  that  one  should  look  for  authorita- 
tive definitions  of  political  powers.  Those  of  every  department  of 
government  are  then  commonly  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  all 
tend  to  support  the  military  arm. 

When  Lincoln  assumed  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus^  Congress  came  to  his  aid  by  an  Act  t  formally  investing 
him  with  such  a  power,  to  be  exercised  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
at  his  discretion,  and  granting  immunity  for  any  acts  in  restraint  of 

•  ExparU  Milligan,  4  Wall.  2,  142.  t  Of  March  3, 1863. 
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liberty  done  at  his  command.  Similar  action  was  taken  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  President  Davis ; 
and  his  influence  in  shaping  legislation  was  even  more  evident  and 
effective,  throughout  the  war,  than  that  of  President  Lincoln  at 
Washington. 

Let  us  go  back  to  times  of  peace,  and  ask  which  President  was 
the  first  to  startle  the  country  by  the  exercise  of  powers  not  before 
generally  thought  to  appertain  to  the  Executive  Department. 

It  was  Jefferson,  when  in  1803  ^^  bought  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory from  Napoleon,  and  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  doubled  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  It  inevitably  moved  the  centre  of  political 
rule  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  destroyed  the  existing 
balance  of  power  between  the  States.  But  it  was  fortunate  that 
under  our  political  system  there  was  one  man  able  thus  to  commit 
the  country,  without  consulting  it,  to  so  great  a  departure  from  its 
earlier  traditions. 

A  generation  later,  another  executive  act  proved  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  stronger  than  any  combination  capital  could  form,  though 
supported  by  far-reaching  political  influences.  The  United  States 
Bank  was  the  greatest  financial  institution  which  the  United  States 
have  ever  seen.  It  had  paid  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  govern- 
ment for  its  charter.  It  was  made  by  act  of  Congress  the  stand- 
ing depository  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  United  States,  unless  at 
any  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  order  their  with- 
drawal. President  Jackson  believed  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  being  improperly  conducted,  and  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  remove  the  deposits.  The  Secretary  declined,  stating 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  it,  and  that  the  authority  to  decide  had 
been  lodged  with  him.  His  removal  followed,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  who  promptly  complied  with  the  President's  wishes. 
The  Senate  denounced  Jackson's  action  as  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution.  He  sent  in  a  protest  against  this  resolution,  which 
they  voted  to  be'  a  breach  of  privilege.  A  commercial  crisis  fol- 
lowed, which  shook  the  country  to  its  foundation,  and  by  one  of 
the  great  parties  of  the  day  was  attributed  to  Jackson's  act. 
Whether  the  cause  of  it  or  not,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was 
certainly  the  occasion ;  and  it  came  by  the  absolute  will  of  the 
President  alone. 

It  was  Jackson,  also,  who  first  showed  the  people  how  almost 
irresistible,  in  strong  hands  and  on  great  occasions,  is  the  force 
of  the  executive  veto.  It  is  the  common  prerogative  of  royalty, 
but  one  to  which  modern  royalty  seldom  dares  to  resort. 
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Queen  Victoria  has,  in  law,  the  same  absolute  veto  power  as  to 
every  bill  which  Pariiament  presents  to  her  for  the  royal  assent 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  or  William  the  Conqueror  had.  But  does 
she  use  it?  No  English  sovereign  since  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
came  in  has  ever  used  it,  and  none  ever  will.  And  why  ?  Because 
it  is  an  absolute  power,  and  because  no  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
will  ever  again  stoop  to  absolute  power,  exercised  by  hereditary 
right. 

The  disuse  of  the  royal  veto  has  brought  on  a  silent  but  funda- 
mental change  in  the  whole  system  of  British  government  The 
ministry,  unwilling  to  ask  the  sovereign  to  approve  a  bill  that  they 
do  not,  if  such  a  measure  is  forced  upon  them,  resign  their  offices 
or  dissolve  the  Parliament.  As  the  crown  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  the  ministry  must  be  —  a  vicarious  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  liberty. 

In  every  form  of  government  that  stops  short  of  despotism  the 
people  must  have  some  share  or  some  semblance  of  a  share  in 
legislation,  either  by  way  of  origination  or  approval. 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  monarchy  in  France  the  edicts  of  the 
king  were  submitted  for  registration  to  the  parliaments  of  justice ; 
and  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  was  always  in  reserve. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars  the  absolutism  of  the  Emperor  was 
rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  people  had  delegated  to  him 
their  powers  and  the  functions  of  their  tribunes  to  intervene  for 
them  to  defeat  an  unjust  law. 

But  the  American  veto  is  supported  by  no  legal  fiction  and 
impeded  by  no  fear  of  popular  discontent.  During  his  short  term 
of  office,  and  because  of  his  short  term  of  office,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  set  down  his  foot  at  any  point,  and  oppose 
his  individual  will  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  people  speaking 
by  their  representatives,  and  of  all  the  States,  speaking  by  their 
ambassadors  in  the  Senate.  If  such  a  veto  is  sent  in  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  as  Congress  is  now  constituted,  with 
so  great  a  number  of  members  in  each  of  the  houses,  and  the 
opportunity  for  unlimited  discussion  in  one,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  fatal  to  the  bill ;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  is  fatal, 
if  the  President  and  Congress  are  in  general  political  accord. 

But,  if  they  are  not,  what  then  ?  He  has  a  greater  prerogative 
in  reserve. 

The  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
is  vested  in  this  one  man.    What  are  laws,  if  they  are  not  executed  ? 
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And  who  is  to  judge  except  the  President,  or  above  the  President, 
whether  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  execute, 
is  or  is  not  such  an  Act  as  Congress  had  power  to  pass  ? 

We  have,  indeed,  now  passed  from  questions  of  expediency  to 
questions  of  jurisdiction. 

The  President  can  veto  a  bill  because  he  deems  it  inexpedient 
or  because  he  deems  it  unconstitutional.  He  can  only  decline  to 
execute  a  statute  which  has  become  such  without  his  approval, 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  no  law  at  all.  But  the  absolute  power 
of  decision,  and  of  action  or  inaction,  in  either  case,  is  equally  in 
him. 

This  was  the  position  of  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson,  but  it  required 
the  Civil  War  to  make  it  an  unquestioned  principle.  You  recollect 
the  occasion.  In  every  one  of  the  States  south  of  Kentucky 
society  was  confused  and  disorganized.  The  status  of  almost  half 
the  population  had  been  revolutionized.  The  natural  political 
leaders  had  been  set  aside.  A  general  readjustment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  meet  all  these  new  social  conditions  was  necessary. 
President  Lincoln  and  after  him  President  Johnson  proposed  to 
accomplish  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power.  Temporary 
governments  were  set  up  under  military  authority.  Executive 
orders  were  issued,  authorizing  popular  elections,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  replace  military  by  civil  rule,  and  home  rule.  Con- 
gress interposed  to  prevent  il.  The  "  Reconstruction  Laws  "  were 
enacted,  and  others,  intended  to  subordinate  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  military  affairs  to  the  general  then  in  com- 
mand, and  as  to  civil  administration  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
These  acts  were  vetoed.  They  were  passed  over  the  veto.  They 
were  disobeyed.  The  President  was  impeached  ;  and  the  one  vote 
that  saved  him  from  conviction,  I  might  almost  say,  remade  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  such  a  President  as  Andrew 
Johnson,  so  defiant  of  opposition,  so  abusive  to  his  opponents,  so 
distrusted  by  the  party  that  had  elected  him,  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  the  party  which  had  rejected  him,  on  the  other,  could  not  be 
successfully  impeached  for  following  out,  in  matters  so  all-impor- 
tant to  the  people  and  the  States,  his  view  of  the  Constitution 
against  that  of  Congress,  no  President  ever  could  be. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  con- 
stitutional duty  between  the  President  and  the  courts.  You  recol- 
lect Jackson's  declaration,  when  he  vetoed  the  recharter  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  that  he  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
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as  he,  not  others,  understood  it,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  not  be  permitted  to  control  either  Congress 
or  the  executive,  when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities.  It 
was  left  for  another  Tennesseean,  in  another  generation,  to  vindi- 
cate the  doctrine  that  the  President  was  equally  independent  of 
the  courts,  when  acting  in  his  executive  capacity. 

Can  the  President  be  prevented  from  executing  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  the  Supreme  Court  considers  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void  ? 

This  was  the  great  question  which  Mississippi  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1866. 

The  Reconstruction  Acts,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  purported  to 
set  aside  the  existing  governments  of  certain  States, —  governments 
existing  by  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States.  Mis- 
sissippi was  one  of  these.  She  asserted  that  these  statutes  were 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  sought  leave  to  file  a  bill  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  President  Johnson  from  undertaking  to 
enforce  them.  No  one  would  have  been  better  pleased  than  he 
to  see  them  fail.  But  he  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  the 
dignity  of  his  great  office.  By  his  direction  the  Attorney-general 
opposed  the  motion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  It  was  denied ; 
and  the  case  of  Mississippi  v,  Jackson  *  established  by  judicial 
decision  what  had  been  only  feebly  and  sporadically  claimed  by 
Johnson's  predecessors,  that  the  President  was  the  absolute  judge 
of  his  duty  in  the  execution  of  a  statute,  subject  only  to  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  pass  upon  the  legal  effects  of  his  action,  should 
they  afterward  become  proper  matters  of  judicial  controversy. 

We  have  seen  how  far  the  military  powers  of  the  executive  may 
serve  as  a  warrant  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  State  courts.  In  time  of  war  and  in  the  presence  of  war,  it 
extends  to  their  temporary  abolition.  When  enemies'  territory  is 
occupied,  or  territory  to  which  the  rules  of  public  law  assign  that 
name,  though  it  be  that  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  President  can 
replace  its  courts  by  courts  of  his  own,  exercising  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  disposing  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
not  as  instruments  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States, 
but  as  instruments  of  the  executive  authority.  Such  was  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  Provisional  Court,  established  by  a  mere  military 

•4  Wall.  47S. 
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order  in  Louisiana  in  1862,  Four  years  later  Congress  ordered 
its  records  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  State,  and  made  its  judgment  in  legal  effect  the  judgments 
of  that  court. 

The  validity  of  this  legislation  was  attacked,  but  it  was  finally 
supported  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States  j*  and  under 
this  decision,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Grapeshot "  what  were  really  de- 
crees of  the  President,  speaking  by  his  military  deputy,  the  judge  of 
the  Provisional  Court,  were  made  to  stand  for  and  virtually  become, 
by  legislative  action,  the  judgments  of  a  regularly  constituted 
judicial  tribunal,  which  could  only  have  pronounced  them  by 
virtue  of  its  judicial  powers. 

But  how  far,  in  time  of  absolute  peace,  can  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  authority,  interfere  with 
the  police  of  a  State,  and  set  aside  its  ordinary  course  of  justice  ? 
Let  Neagle's  case,  which  arose  from  threats  of  violence  against 
Mr.  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court,  give  the  answer.  The 
President  can  surround  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  within  a 
State,  with  armed  guards,  who  can  defend  them  even  to  the  death, 
without  responsibility  to  the  State  whose  peace  may  be  disturbed. 
He  may  send  such  guards  in  the  train  of  every  judge  upon  the  cir- 
cuit ;  and,  however  they  may  overstep  the  line  of  duty,  the  State 
cannot  call  them  to  account.  There  is,  says  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
peace  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  State,  which  is  broken 
by  an  attack  upon  such  an  officer ;  and,  although  the  peace  of  the 
State  be  also  broken  by  the  defence,  this  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.t 

I  have  spoken  of  the  President  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  except,  indeed, 
that  the  ordinary  executive  prerogative  of  declaring  war  has  not 
been  confided  to  him.  If  he  cannot  declare  war,  however,  he  can 
create  one. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  power,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
of  receiving  foreign  ministers.  To  receive  them  as  coming  from 
what  foreign  sovereigns  ?  From  such,  and  such  only,  as  he  may 
choose  to  recognize  as  sovereign.  From  Hawaii,  if  he  chooses  to 
recognize  the  Hawaiian  Republic.     From  Cuba,  if  he  chooses  to 

•The  "Grapeshot,"  9  Wall.  tag.  t  Neaglc's  Case,  135  U.  S.  i. 
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recognize  the  Cuban  Republic.  Such  an  act  of  recognition,  in 
case  of  a  political  revolution  that  has  obtained  temporary  success, 
may  obviously  constitute  a  casus  belli  in  favor  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment, should  it  ultimately  prevail. 

In  all  America  that  lies  south  of  us  we  have  long  taken  ap 
especial  interest.  As  to  the  foreign  relations  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics there,  we  may  almost  say  that  our  will  is  law ;  and  our  will  is 
uttered  by  our  President.  Let  one  of  these  republics  complain  to 
him  of  encroachments  threatened  by  a  European  power.  It  is 
Mexico,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  an  Austrian  emperor  sent 
and  supported  by  Louis  Napoleon.  At  a  few  words  from  our 
Department  of  State,  in  the  name  of  President  Johnson,  the 
French  troops  are  recalled,  and  Maximilian  is  led  to  execution. 
It  is  Venezuela,  charging  England  with  pushing  too  far  the  boun- 
daries of  British  Guiana.  A  sudden  message  to  Congress  from 
President  Cleveland  asks  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
aid  him  in  determining  which  nation  is  in  the  right,  and  intimates 
that,  if  Venezuela  proves  in  the  right,  she  shall  have  right  done. 
In  an  hour,  by  this  executive  act,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
question  of  war  with  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  and  the  danger 
of  it  passes  away  through  a  diplomatic  correspondence,  for  the 
issue  of  which  the  President  was  again  alone  responsible. 

The  very  ground  of  our  interference  in  this  quarrel  of  Vene- 
zuela,—  what  was  it  but  a  doctrine  proclaimed,  and  indeed 
invented,  by  a  President  of  the  United  States?  The  Monroe 
doctrine  has  laid  down  the  law  for  our  hemisphere,  and  it  was  the 
single  act  of  one  executive  department. 

Has  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  of  his  own  motion,  ever  done  -as 
much? 

The  place  of  the  President  in  our  government  was  prepared  for 
those  who  could  be  safely  trusted  with  imperial  power, —  for  ideal 
heroes  of  the  nation  whom  the  leaders  in  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  people  for  that  sole  purpose,  in  the  secret  conclave  of  the 
electoral  college,  might  agree  on,  must  agree  on ;  for  in  no 
nation  at  any  time  can  there  be  more  than  one  to  whom  all  true 
men  look  as  the  foremost  citizen. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  sat  in  convention  under  the 
Presidency  of  such  a  hero.  It  was  for  Washington  that  they  pre- 
pared the  place  of  President  of  the  new  republic.     It  was  by  such 
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as  Washington  that  they  hoped  the  powers  of  this  great  office 
would  be  administered,  when  he  should  fill  it  no  longer. 

Their  forecast  has  been  but  half  fulfilled.  The  electoral  col- 
leges have  sunk  to  the  condition  of  so  many  patent  voting 
machines.  They  are  a  survival  of  the  unfittest.  Human  govern- 
ment, like  natural  government,  is  administered,  in  the  long  run, 
on  the  principle  of  natural  selection ;  but  we  are  more  apt  to 
change  the  substance  than  the  form  of  political  institutions. 
England  has  slipped  into  a  republic  without  knowing  it.  They 
keep  their  Queen,  indeed,  and  are  proud  of  her  reign  of  sixty 
years, —  how  proud,  the  pageants  of  this  summer  have  well  shown  ; 
but  she  is  little  more  than  an  historical  curiosity.  Our  Presiden- 
tial electors  were  brought  into  being  as  the  safest  and  surest  way 
of  declaring  the  will  of  the  people.  We  have  found  a  better  way, 
in  national  conventions  of  great  parties,  and  the  popular  verdict 
upon  their  work,  at  the  polls ;  but,  by  the  force  of  the  vis  inertias, 
we  still  cling  to  the  outworn  form  of  the  electoral  college. 

The  tailors  persist  in  sewing  two  buttons  on  the  backs  of  our 
coats,  because  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors,  when  all  travelling 
was  done  on  horseback,  one  had  to  button  back  the  skirts  of  his 
riding  coat,  to  keep  them  from  flapping  and  fraying  against  the 
saddle-bags.  The  tailor  is  the  despot  of  modem  society,  and  he 
still  insists  on  his  two  buttons,  though  we  have  forgotten  their 
use ;  and  so  the  electoral  colleges  seem  destined  to  cling  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Constitution,  simply  because  nobody  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  have  them  cut  out. 

Their  purpose  was  good,  but  it  has  become  an  impossible  one. 
Only  a  great  war  can  give  us  again  a  national  hero,  and  even 
then  the  successful  general  can  never  be  President  unless  he  is 
formally  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  a  great  party. 

The  successors  of  Washington  have  been  often  weak  men, — 
never,  as  yet,  bad  men ;  but  it  is  hard  to  name  more  than  three 
of  them  who  can  in  any  sense  be  termed  the  heroes  of  the  nation. 
The  great  powers,  however,  are  always  there,  if  the  great  man 
is  not ;  and  every  generation  has  made  them  powers  greater  still. 

Time  has  also  brought  a  greater  permanence  to  them. 

Thrones  are  allowed  to  descend  by  hereditary  succession, 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  son  is  most  likely  to  follow  the 
policy  of  the  father,  and  to  resemble  him  in  character. 

The  election  of  our  Vice-President  is  arranged  with  a  similar 
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view ;  but  for  a  hundred  years  the  vacancy  that  might  occur  by 
the  event  of  his  death  was  left  by  Congress  to  be  filled  by  officers 
chosen  by  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress. 

What  might  have  been  expected,  finally  happened.  A  Vice- 
President  became  President,  and  the  legislative  officer  next  in 
succession  was  of  a  different  political  party.  It  was  a  time  of 
deep  party  feeling,  and  there  was  serious  danger  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  pushed  from  his  place  to  make  room  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  widely  different  views,  coming  into  power,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  vote  as  a  member  of  a  court  of  impeachment.  Twenty 
years  later,  when  passion  had  had  time  to  cool,  a  wiser  law  was 
enacted,  under  which  the  President,  in  such  a  case,  names,  in 
effect,  his  own  successor,  and  so  secures  the  continuance  of  the 
same  policy  until  the  people  have  had  another  opportunity  to  de- 
clare their  will. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  principle  or  spirit  of  two  governments, 
widely  different  in  political  form,  might  be  the  same. 

The  principle  of  despotism  may  exist  in  any  government.  It 
may  dominate  in  a  democracy.  It  does  when  the  popular  majority 
legislates  at  will  on  matters  of  individual  liberty  or  property. 
Despotism  was  never  more  terrible  than  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  the  French  Revolution. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  beginning  in  1787, 
by  granting  our  President  more  extensive  powers  than  the  chief 
magistrate  in  any  democratic  confederation  had  ever  received 
before  in  times  of  peace,  *  we  have  finally  drifted  into  a  kind  of 
modified  constitutional  despotism.  It  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
our  attempt  to  unite  in  one  government  the  form  of  a  confedera- 
tion and  the  principle  of  a  nation.  If  sovereign  States  were  to  be 
kept  within  the  limits  which  the  Constitution  set,  it  must  be  by 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  sovereign  power  that  was  even 
greater  than  they.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  greater 
than  any  or  all  of  the  United  States,  but  they  cannot  meet  together ; 
and  none  to  represent  them  can  meet  together,  save  in  the  extraor- 
dinary and  yet  unknown  event  of  a  second  national  constitutional 
convention.  They  must  therefore  speak  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic ;  and  so  has  come  his  transcendent  power. 

I  have  compared  that  power  with  the  authority  exercised  in  his 
dominions  by  the   Czar  of  Russia.     It  has  become  a  political 
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aphorism  that  Russia  is  goveraed  by  despotism,  tempered  by 
assassination.  Enhance  human  power  to  a  certain  point,  and  it 
becomes  to  some  men  intolerable.  As  we  look  back  on  the  dagger 
of  Booth  and  the  Sic  semper  tyrannis  with  which  he  struck  home 
his  blow,  at  the  shot  of  a  disappointed  office-seeker  that  cost  the 
life  of  President  Garfield,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are 
fanatics  in  America,  also,  who  proceed  by  the  methods  of  fanatics, 
and  are  actuated  by  the  blind  impulse  of  destruction  in  the  pres- 
ence of  political  absolutism. 

But  such  men  are  few.  There  is  despotism  in  American  gov- 
ernment ;  but  all  who  look  at  it  with  open  eyes  and  honest  hearts 
know  that  it  is  despotism  in  reserve  and  despotism  in  division. 
Russia  would  centre  absolute  power  once  and  forever  in  a  single 
man.  We  part  it  between  three  departments  of  government ;  and, 
however  great  the  share  of  the  executive  may  be,  it  is  still  kept 
within  limits,  and  held,  at  most,  only  for  eight  years.  I  say 
for  eight,  because  American  tradition  has  made  a  third  term 
impossible. 

Our  ultimate  despot  is  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but 
they  are  the  knights  in  armor  that  from  generation  to  generation 
may  slumber  in  the  enchanted  chambers  of  the  eternal  hills. 
They  lay  down  to  rest  when  a  declaration  of  their  rights  had  been 
added  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  its  first  ten 
amendments  in  the  third  year  of  Washington's  administration. 
They  rose  to  action  for  a  moment  when,  three  years  later,  they 
found  that  their  ministers  of  justice  had  so  far  misunderstood 
their  meaning  as  to  hold  a  sovereign  State  subject  to  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  at  the  suit  of  a  private  individual.  Again,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  they  awoke,  when  party  machinery  had  so 
far  controlled  personal  patriotism  that  Aaron  Burr  had  almost 
been  seated  in  the  place  which  they  designed  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

A  longer  period  of  inaction  followed  till  the  time  came  to  pro- 
claim by  law  what  had  been  before  only  asserted  by  the  sword, 
that  slavery  had  become  incompatible  with  free  institutions.  But 
the  long  war  that  made  freedom  national  had  done  much  more. 
It  had  struck  at  States.  It  had  conquered  States.  It  had  borne 
down  with  its  strong  hand  barrier  after  barrier  set  by  former  gen- 
erations to  guard  that  vast  and  indefinable  domain  of  rights 
"reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."     It  had 
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brought  into  existence  a  new  class  of  persons, —  a  great  class 
utterly  unfitted  to  their  new  position,  surrounded  by  those  who 
had  been  their  masters,  distant  from  those  who  had  been  their 
liberators. 

Two  great  things  remained  to  be  accomplished.  These  mill- 
ions of  slaves,  new  born  into  freedom,  must  be  protected  in  it  or 
given  some  means  of  self -protection.  And  these  ne.w  relations  of 
the  States  to  the  United  States,  of  the  old  States  to  the  new  na- 
tion, must  be  more  definitely  marked  and  secured. 

Again,  the  knights  in  armor  stirred  in  the  enchanted  chamber. 
The  fourteenth  amendment  succeeded  the  thirteenth.  The  fif- 
teenth soon  followed;  and  the  chapter  of  the  Civil  War  was 
closed. 

But  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  the  least  of  its  political  con- 
sequences. These  three  amendments  of  the  Constitution  read- 
justed and  reset  our  whole  system  of  fundamental  law. 

Down  to  1868  each  State  had  said  for  herself,  My  people  shall 
be  free  from  arbitrary  arrests ;  their  liberty  and  property  shall  be 
secure,  their  rights  equal,  the  law  impartially  administered,  the 
stranger  within  my  gates  protected  from  wrong  as  fully  as  my 
own  sons.  Now  came  back  for  a  brief  moment  to  the  scene  of 
action  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  say,  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  that  thenceforth  every  man  should  have  their  guar- 
antee that  the  State  would  not  recede  from  these  obligations,  but 
they  should  forever  and  forever  be  the  foundation  stones  of  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Was  this  great  change  a  welcome  one  to  every  State?  You 
well  know  that  it  was  not.  Only  absolute  power,  the  absolute 
power  of  a  three-fourths  vote  under  a  written  Constitution, —  the 
absolute  power  of  a  Congress  with  the  right  in  each  of  its  Houses 
to  determine  on  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  and  the 
admission  of  members  from  any  recalcitrant  State,  with  the  right 
to  pack  the  jury,  even,  by  admitting  to  Statehood  a  row  of  min- 
ing camps  on  barren  mountains,  and  giving  to  Nevada  an  equal 
vote  with  Virginia  or  Massachusetts, —  this  is  what  forced  the 
fourteenth,  if  not  the  thirteenth  amendment,  into  organic  law. 

But  there  it  is.  It  was  a  slight  matter  that  it  hastened  the  day 
of  negro  suffrage,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
passed  two  years  later.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  American 
negro  has  education  enough  to  enable  him  to  cast  an  intelligent 
vote,  he  will  cast  that  vote ;  and  he  ought  to  cast  it.     And,  when- 
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ever  and  wherever  he  has  not  such  education,  he  ought  not  to 
vote;  and,  in  the  long  run,  he  will  not  vote.  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  have  put  themselves  upon  solid  ground  in  saying 
that  education  must  be  a  condition  of  suffrage.  It  is  no  new  doc- 
trine. In  the  North  there  is  more  than  one  State  in  which  such 
has  been  the  law  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  great  change  wrought  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  has 
been  to  concede  and  perpetuate  to  the  United  States  vast  and  far- 
reaching  national  powers,  to  unify  and  centralize  their  government 
for  good  or  ill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ideals  of  the  Teutonic  race  have  been 
in  perpetual  vibration  from  one  period  to  another,  as  the  pen- 
dulum of  time  swung  to  and  fro  across  the  ages  between  two 
social  forces, —  Individualism  and  Collectivism  ;  between  the  cry 
of  each  man  for  himself,  Sauve  qui  peut,  and  the  broader  note  of 
each  for  all. 

If  absolute  power  has  risen  up  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  United  States,  during  this  century,  to  a  height  our  fathers 
never  contemplated,  it  is  because  we  have  departed  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  inheritance  of  Individualism ;  because  the  people 
demand  more  of  their  government,  and  have  given  it  more. 
When  Coleridge  declared  that 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live/' 

he  spoke  what  is,  above  all  things,  true  of  free  institutions.  For 
each  of  them  the  individual  citizen  has  parted  with  something. 
They  are  the  great  result  of  a  common  contribution ;  and,  what- 
ever they  give  back,  we  who  receive  have  paid  for,  are  paying  for, 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not. 

It  was  Collectivism  that  wrote  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
Collectivism  that  ratified  it.  Collectivism  that  enforces  it.  Does 
it  protect  individual  rights,  as  in  no  land  under  the  broad  heaven 
they  were  ever,  in  any  age,  protected  before  ?  Yes ;  but  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  other  rights  of  Individualism ;  only  by  extension 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  at  the  cost  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State ;  only  by  giving  to  the  courts  new  authority  to  control 
legislatures,  and  Congress  new  power  to  control  the  citizen ;  only 
by  giving  to  the  President  new  laws  to  execute,  of  such  a  kind  as 
put  him  forward  into  fields  before  unoccupied. 
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In  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  prosecution  described  the  President  as  nothing  but 
"  the  constable  of  Congress."  Had  that  impeachment  been  suc- 
cessful, the  contemptuous  taunt  might  have  seemed  simple  truth. 
It  was  not  successful,  because  all  honest  men,  not  blinded  by  party 
passion,  felt  that  the  President  held  great  constitutional  functions, 
which  made  him,  in  his  sphere,  little  short  of  the  dictator  of  the 
republic. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  so  great  an  officer.  The  foe  that 
threatens  American  institutions  to-day  is  not  absolutism,  but 
anarchy;  not  the  tyranny  of  a  man,  but  a  tyranny  of  the  mob. 
To  meet  it,  we  need  the  strong  hand  of  power.  If  we  were  not  a 
nation  before  the  Civil  War,  we  have  been  since.  A  nation  must 
have  a  head.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  absolute  as  he  is  within  his  sphere,  will  ever  act  the  part 
of  Caesar.  The  foundations  of  American  liberty  are  laid  too 
deep.  The  checks  of  the  Constitution,  backed  by  the  sentiment 
of  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  are  ample  for  any  strain. 

Proudly  and  safely  rides  the  ship  of  State  into  the  opening 
harbor  of  the  twentieth  century, —  prouder  and  safer  because  one 
hand,  and  one  hand  only,  is  on  the  wheel. 
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BY    F.    B.    SANBORN. 
[Read  Monday,  August  30.] 

Following  the  hint  conveyed  in  that  monitory  Scripture  which 
says,  "  Let  not  him  who  putteth  on  his  armor  boast  as  he  who 
putteth  it  off "  (or  words  to  that  effect),  your  General  Secretary, 
on  giving  up  the  office  which  he  has  now  held  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  other  secretaryship  which  was  given  him  at  the  first 
organization  of  our  society,  in  October,  1865,  will  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  some  preliminary  remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  since 
he  is  the  only  person  present  who  remembers  that  first  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  our  great  Civil  War,  when  the  minds  of  men, 
warmed  by  the  events  through  which  they  had  so  recently  passed, 
and  touched  by  a  consideration  of  the  new  and  strange  future  that 
seemed  then  to  lie  before  us,  were  ready  to  unite  in  whatever 
promised  benefit  to  the  restored  nation,  that  a  few  of  us  in  Mas- 
sachusetts conceived  the  thought  of  an  association  similar  in 
purpose  to  that  which  Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends  had  inaugu- 
rated in  England  eight  years  before.  To  none  of  us  was  this 
thought  more  familiar  than  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities  (at  that  time  the  only  one  in  the  country),  of  which  the 
late  Dr.  Howe,  that  eminent  philanthropist  and  revolutionist,  had 
just  been  made  a  member,  soon  to  be  for  years  its  Chairman,  and 
of  which  I  had  been  for  two  years  the  Secretary. 

It  seemed  fitting,  therefore,  that  our  Board  should  issue  the 
invitation  for  the  first  meeting  of  publicists  and  philanihro- 
pbts,  educators,  sanitarians  and  statisticians  (with  other  persons 
of  both  sexes  interested  in  social  questions),  which  assembled  in 
the  Boston  State  House,  and  had  for  its  President  the  illustrious 
war  governor  of  Massachusetts,  John  Albion  Andrew.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board,  I  wrote  and  circulated  the  call  for  this 
gathering,  and  naturally  became  one  of  its  secretaries, —  an  office 
which  I  have  held,  actually  or  nominally,  ever  since.  I  was  also 
able,  through  the  State  office   I   then  held  (to  which  Governor 
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Andrew  had  added  the  secretaryship  of  the  first  labor  commission 
ever  established  in  America),  to  make  the  people  of  New  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  widely  acquainted  with  the  objects  and 
methods  of  the  new  Association,  and  had  as  much  voice  as  any 
one,  perhaps,  in  directing  those  methods  and  defining  those 
objects. 

I  was  ably  and  generously  supported  by  associates  in  this  work, 
most  of  whom  are  now  dead  or  retired  from  active  pursuits.  One 
of  the  earliest  to  die  was  our  first  President,  Governor  Andrew, — 
a  man  of  great  heart,  strong  convictions,  and  eminent  services  to 
his  State  and  country.  Dr.  Howe,  an  older  man,  and  one  who 
from  youth  had  been  foremost  in  active  work  for  the  rights  and 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  continued  for  eight  years  longer  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  and  on  several  occasions  joined  with  our 
Association  in  labors  which  resulted  in  much  good.  He  was 
active  in  that  movement  for  the  better  instruction  of  deaf  children, 
which  soon  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  oral  teaching  at 
New  York  and  Northampton, —  the  first  time  that  this  method, 
long  practised  with  success  in  Europe,  was  given  a  fair  trial  in 
America,  where  it  has  since  revolutionized  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  this  special  class.  He  was  also  foremost  in  the  move- 
ment for  decreased  restraint,  less  medication,  and  a  more  natural 
and  domestic  treatment  for  the  insane;  and  this,  which  was 
counted  to  Dr.  Howe  for  heresy,  especially  in  his  own  medical 
profession,  is  now  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  all  countries  of  high 
civilization. 

In  dealing  with  the  difficult  problems  of  prison  discipline,  our 
Association  was  fortunate  in  the  membership  of  the  elder  Dr. 
Wines ;  of  Mr.  Brockway,  long  at  the  head  of  the  best  prison  in 
the  world, —  the  Elmira  reformatory, —  but  then  little  known,  and 
engaged  in  working  out  by  himself,  at  Detroit,  the  system  he  has 
since  so  successfully  applied ;  of  Judge  Washburn,  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  several  ladies  who  were  foremost  in  establishing  special 
prisons  for  their  own  sex.  The  National  Prison  Congress  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1870,  in  which  General  Hayes  —  afterward  President  of 
the  United  States  —  took  a  prominent  part,  was  called  together, 
and  in  good  part  directed,  by  members  of  our  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation; and  its  declaration  of  principles — which  the  course  of 
prison  reform  in  America  has  since  closely  followed  and  put  in 
practice  —  was  the  work  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Mr.  Brockway,  and 
myself.    Out  of  this  Cincinnati  congress  grew  the  international 
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congresses  of  Europe,  and  our  own  National  Prison  Association, 
of  which  latter  I  am  now,  perhaps,  the  only  surviving  corporate 
member,  always  excepting  Mr.  Brockway. 

In  1874,  being  again  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Charities,  of  which  I  soon  became  Chairman,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Howe,  I  called  together  at  our  Social  Science  meeting  in  New 
York  City  the  first  National  Conference  of  Charities,  since  grown 
into  so  large  and  important  an  organization.  It  continued  to  meet 
with  our  Association  until  1879,  ^^^  ^^  since  held  separate  and 
much  larger  meetings  than  we  have  brought  together  in  this,  its 
parent  society.  It  will  meet  again  in  New  York  next  year,  after 
four-and-twenty  years,  and  after  holding  conferences  in  nearly  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  land, —  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Louisville,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Grand  Rapids,  Indi- 
anapolis, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  and  Toronto.  Our  own 
Association  has  been  less  peripatetic  in  its  meetings,  but  probably 
its  membership  would  have  been  much  greater  if  it  had  followed 
the  example  of  this  lively  child  of  our  early  affections.  A  truly 
national  society  in  a  country  so  vast  as  ours  must  travel  from  city 
to  city  if  it  would  retain  its  hold  on  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
nation.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  one-sided  in  our  place  of 
meeting,  we  shall  soon  be  reputed  as  one-sided  in  our  aims  and 
methods,  whether  we  are  really  so  or  not. 

In  thus  recalling  to  you  what  must  be  to  most  of  those  who 
hear  me  only  ancient  history,  in  which  they  had  little  or  no  part, 
I  am  following  that  natural  inclination  of  the  aged,  from  Nestor 
down,  to  exalt  the  past  days  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  Yet 
the  first  ten  years  of  our  Association  (1865-75)  were  certainly 
more  fruitful  in  visible  results  than  the  last  ten  years  have  been. 
Still,  we  have  that  singular  consolation  of  old  age, —  to  have  out- 
lived our  contemporaries.  The  British  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, upon  which  ours  was  rather  distantly  modelled,  has  long  since 
deceased ;  and  we  now  are  the  oldest  society  of  the  sort  in  the 
world,  I  think.  But,  while  we  have  grown  gray  in  our  quiet 
existence,  other  organizations,  younger,  more  enthusiastic,  or 
more  laborious,  have  come  into  existence,  and  are  achieving  what 
we  might  have  done,  perhaps,  if  you  had  retained  a  secretary  as 
active  and  persuasive  to  activity  in  others  as  Henry  Villard, 
whom  I  succeeded  at  a  long  interval.  Never  has  our  Association 
grown  in  membership  as  it  did  in  his  time ;  and  as  I  trust  it  may 
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yet  do,  under  my  successor.  The  example  of  certain  French  soci- 
eties, of  which  I  am  to  speak  presently,  may  well  stimulate  us,  and 
point  the  way  to  much  which  we  have  not  done,  but  which  they, 
with  their  wider  membership  and  more  efficient  organization,  have 
been  for  some  years  accomplishing,  not  only  for  France,  but  for 
the  world  at  large. 

The  earliest  of  these  societies,  two  of  which  owe  their  origin  to 
an  illustrious  Frenchman,  Frederic  Le  Play  (born  in  1806,  died  in 
1882),  was  the  "Society  of  Social  Economy,"  dating  from  the 
year  1856,  when  Le  Play  had  become  famous  from  his  book, 
**  The  Workingmen  of  Europe."  His  associates  in  the  foundation 
of  this  society  were :  Michel  Chevalier,  the  economist ;  Count 
Gasparin,  the  well-known  friend  of  America ;  Cochin,  the  emanci- 
pationist ;  and  many  others  of  equal  rank,  but  of  varying  opinions. 
Its  work  was  to  investigate  facts  scientifically,  publish  results, 
discuss  conclusions,  and  train  observers  to  an  exactness  capable 
of  continuing  the  difficult  investigations  of  Social  Science.  A 
second  society  of  more  rapid  development,  and  more  propagandist 
in  its  aim,  was  the  "  Union  of  Social  Peace,"  founded  by  Le  Play 
in  1872,  directly  after  the  national  disaster  and  social  convulsion 
of  France,  which  terminated  and  followed  the  long  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  second  Napoleon.  This  later  society  multiplied 
itself  speedily  into  small  local  groups  of  social  investigators, 
united  to  the  parent  society  and  having  for  their  watchword  the 
phrase  "social  reform"  {La  Rkforme  Sociaie).  A  valuable 
periodical  with  this  title  has  existed  since  1880,  and  has  included 
in  its  very  interesting  pages  the  studies,  observations,  arguments, 
and  exhortations  of  what  is  called  "  The  School  of  Social  Peace," 
of  which  this  periodical  calls  itself  the  organ. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  publications  made  by  these  societies  which  claim  Le 
Play  as  their  founder;  but  the  reader  must  always  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  prejudices,  political,  religious,  and  national, 
which  unconsciously  or  consciously  inspire  these  earnest  econo- 
mists and  philanthropists.  The  same  remark  ought  not  to 
be  made  concerning  the  publications  of  the  "  Society  of  Social 
Economy " ;  but  these  are  much  less  in  evidence,  and  produced 
with  far  less  vigor  and  continuity  than  those  issued  by  the  Le 
Play  unions.  Consequently,  though  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
these  two  societies  as  one  because  they  had  a  single  founder,  they 
are  in  fact  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  as  dissimilar  in 
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their  spirit,  though  much  alike  in  their  rigorous  methods  of  col- 
lecting facts  by  patient  observation  in  most  of  the  countries  now 
inhabited  by  civilized  man.  The  second  great  organization  —  if 
we  consider  the  above  as  a  single  society  with  several  branches  — 
is  much  more  recent  in  its  formation,  and  quite  peculiar  in  its 
methods. 

The  "  Mus^e  Social,"  founded  in  1894  by  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
brun,  deserves  attention  from  our  countrymen,  since  it  devotes 
itself  to  the  study  of  questions  in  which  we  as  a  nation  are  much 
concerned.  Its  founder  is  also  worthy  of  some  notice  even  in  a 
country  where  rich  men  give  millions  of  dollars  at  once  to  endow 
universities,  and  hint  that  they  may  give  more  millions  if  they  are 
allowed  to  make  and  unmake  college  presidents  according  to  their 
millionaire  whim.  The  Count  de  Chambrun  is  of  an  old  French 
family,  and  long  since  married  a  great  fortune,  in  the  person  of 
the  heiress  of  a  famous  glass-making  industry  of  Baccarat,  near 
Luneville,  which  was  founded  in  1765  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  but 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pierre  Antoine  Godard-Demarest  in 
1820,  and  now  employs  two  thousand  four  hundred  workmen.  It 
has  for  many  years  yielded  a  large  income,  and  seems  to  be  the 
main  source  of  the  family  wealth,  the  Countess  de  Chambrun 
being  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Godard-Demarest  who  became 
proprietor  of  the  works  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The 
count  himself  is  almost  coeval  with  the  property,  having  been 
born  in  1821.  Since  his  marriage  he  has  passed  through  high 
political  grades  under  the  Second  Empire  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic, but  retired  from  politics  in  1879,  and  for  eighteen  years  has 
devoted  himself  to  music  and  social  economy.  His  latest  work 
has  been  to  endow  and  organize  the  "  Social  Museum,"  just  men- 
tioned,—  a  name  which  hardly  conveys  to  our  ears  the  full  mean- 
ing of  his  institution,  to  which  he  has  conveyed  property  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $500,000.  Its  declared  object  is  "to  put  gratui- 
tously at  the  disposal  of  the  public  the  documents,  models,  plans, 
statutes,  etc.,  of  social  institutions  and  organizations  whose  aim 
and  result  is  to  ameliorate  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
laboring  class."  It  renounces  membership  fees  (having  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  for  the  present),  forbids  political  and  religious 
discussions, —  which  are  an  important  feature  of  the  Le  Play  so- 
cieties,—  and  has  proceeded  to  furnish,  during  the  three  short 
years  of  its  existence,  the  following  eight  kinds  of  social  ac- 
tivity :  — 
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1.  A  permanent  museum  of  social  economy,  consisting  of 
models  and  other  material  objects. 

2.  A  library  and  writing-room  in  Paris,  open  to  all  without 
charge. 

3.  The  imparting  to  all  interested  inquirers  of  all  available  in- 
formation that  may  be  asked  for  in  regard  to  social  undertakings. 

4.  Expert  consultations,  either  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
societies,  etc.,  which  may  be  in  contemplation,  or  concerning  the 
actual  state  of  existing  establishments  and  the  modification  that 
may  be  desirable  therein. 

5.  The  establishment  of  lectures  and  lecture  courses,  and  oral 
explanations  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  documents  in  the 
library,  and  of  popularizing  the  methods  of  Social  Economy. 

6.  Deputations  for  study  and  in  vestigationin  France  and  other 
countries. 

7.  Publications  communicating  the  researches  of  the  society  of 
the  "  Social  Museum,"  and  the  documents  there  collected. 

8.  The  award  of  prizes  and  medals  to  recompense  distinguished 
service,  and  the  arrangement  of  competitions  upon  special  sub- 
jects. 

For  the  direction  of  this  varied  activity,  eight  sections  or  de- 
partments have  been  created, —  not  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
above-named  modes  of  service,  but  in  fact  covering  them  ;  each 
section  being  managed  by  a  committee  chosen  and  proceeding 
pursuant  to  a  system  laid  down  by  the  founder,  in  accordance 
with  French  customs,  but  in  no  wise  restricted  as  to  opinions  or 
utterances,  except  for  the  prohibition  cited,  of  those  fruitful 
sources  of  controversy,  religious  and  political  debate.  It  would 
astonish  a  Frenchman,  if  he  were  allowed  to  discuss  a  topic  at  all, 
to  be  told  that  he  must  conform  his  utterances  to  your  taste  or 
mine,  as  to  opinions.  He  might  recognize  our  right  to  intimate  an 
impropriety  in  the  manner,  but  not  in  the  matter.  Discussions  in 
France  are  often  prohibited  ;  but,  if  allowed,  they  must  be  free. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  interesting  society, —  a  new 
Academy,  in  fact,  for  the  propagation  of  exact  knowledge  on 
special  topics, —  because  its  future  career  will  reward  observation, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails ;  and  also  because  it  furnishes  useful 
hints  for  the  management  of  our  own  Association,  which  needs,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  changed  and  improved.  I  may  venture  to  say 
this, —  first,  because  it  is  obvious,  and  many  of  you  would  say  it 
if  I  did  not ;  and,  again,  because  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  the 
policy  heretofore  pursued  by  us,  either  as  suggesting  it  or  consent- 
ing to  it.  We  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  success,  have  done  a 
part,  at  least,  of  our  duty  to  our  members  and  the  public ;  but  we 
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have  come  far  short  of  what  might  have  been  done.  "  This  ought 
we  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  And  one 
reason  for  my  withdrawal  now  as  Secretary  is  that  the  Association 
may  be  the  more  free  to  adopt  those  changes  of  method  which 
might  by  some  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  older  members  and  officers,  of  whom  your  Secretary  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative. 

It  must  be  plain  to  any  close  observer  that  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  (though  never  forfeiting  its  claim  to  a  respec- 
table place  among  those  influences  that  have  made  for  good  in 
our  national  life  since  the  Civil  War)  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advancing  needs  of  the  country,  and  bears  now  a  smaller  part  in 
its  attempted  mission  than  during  its  earlier  period.  For  this 
many  reasons  might  be  given,  some  of  them  quite  beyond  human 
control.  The  rapid  growth  and  changing  conditions  of  our  people 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  organization  not  fully  in 
local  touch  with  the  different  regions  of  our  vast  imperial  democ- 
racy to  adapt  itself  to  the  immense  work  which  our  scheme  of 
department  committees  has  seemed  to  imply.  Neither  in  Educa- 
tion, in  Public  Health,  in  Trade  and  Finance,  in  Jurisprudence, 
nor  in  Social  Economy  could  a  body  like  ours,  with  members  in 
less  than  half  of  our  forty-flve  States,  assume  to  know  what  subjects 
pressed  for  discussion  everywhere,  nor  how  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  suggestion  and  information.  We  needed  a  federation 
of  societies  for  this, —  not  a  single  centralized  band,  however 
gifted  or  diligent  in  research. 

The  Conference  of  Charities,  the  Public  Health  Association, 
and  the  National  Prison  Association  —  children  of  our  loins  in 
some  sense  —  have  at  least  the  framework  of  such  a  federation. 
They  meet  as  the  delegates  from  States  and  establishments,  with  a 
real  representative  quality  which  our  gatherings  have  often  lacked. 
Our  society,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  charged,  and  possibly  has 
been,  with  being  a  close  corporation,  proceeding  in  its  selection  of 
subjects  and  writers  from  personal  and  restricted  views,  and  not 
opening  to  the  great  public  that  opportunity  for  discussion  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  that  truth  will  be  elicited  and  recognized  in 
our  debates.  The  charge  would  not  be  true  in  any  invidious  sense ; 
for  among  all  the  associations  with  which  a  long  experience  has 
connected  me,  first  and  last,  I  should  be  unable  to  name  one  that 
has  sought  truth  more  dispassionately  or  acted  less  partially  in 
the  investigation  of  truth.     But  all  men   have  their  limitations. 
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The  whole  is  always  more  than  any  of  its  parts  ;  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly suffered  from  the  smallness  of  our  active  membership. 

We  have  also  been  constantly  hampered  by  the  smallness  of  our 
annual  income,  which  has  made  our  meetings  fewer  and  our  pub- 
lications scantier  than  the  occasion  demanded.  We  have  never 
been  able,  pecuniarily,  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Horace 
Greeley,  Henry  Villard,  Francis  Lieber,  Benjamin  Peirce,  and 
other  distinguished  members,  in  the  copious  distribution  of  the 
excellent  material  which  our  general  meetings  have  always  fur- 
nished. An  endowment  like  M.  de  Chambrun's  would  have  been 
everything  to  us. 

Instead  of  such  an  endowment,  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Peirce,  when  President  of  our  Association,  that  we  should 
connect  ourselves  with  some  university,  like  Harvard,  Cornell,  or 
that  in  Baltimore,  hold  our  meetings  in  the  university  town  at 
some  time  when  the  co-operation  of  the  professors  and  advanced 
students  could  be  secured,  and  allow  the  university  to  publish  at 
its  own  expense  our  papers  and  discussions.  Like  much  of  our 
suggestion  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  this  very  sensible  proposition 
was  ten  years  in  advance  of  the  time.  Several  universities  have 
since  adopted  measures  inferior  to  what  this  would  have  been  if 
vigorously  taken  up,  even  by  a  second-rate  university.  It  might 
have  had  the  inconvenience,  however,  of  restricting  us  in  the  for- 
mation and  expression  of  opinions,  and  in  the  marshalling  of  facts 
from  which  inferences  are  apt  to  flow,  wherever  the  human  reason 
is  allowed  to  operate  without  the  intervention  of  prejudice,  bigotry, 
or  pecuniary  interest ;  since  few  American  universities  have  found 
themselves  able  to  encourage  freedom  of  thought  on  questions 
where  the  local  majority  surrounding  their  halls  and  libraries  was 
adverse  to  the  utterance  of  truth.  Some  of  us  can  remember 
when  every  old  college  in  the  country,  and  most  of  the  new  ones, 
were  as  unwilling  to  discuss  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their 
application  to  negro  slavery  as  our  modern  capitalists  are  to  con- 
sider the  same  antiquated  regulations  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  railroad  dividends,  coal  mining,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. This  timidity  of  the  learned  class  in  America  was  not 
entirely  overcome  by  the  experiences  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  of  our  Association  that,  while  we  have 
avoided  most  of  those  topics  which  at  the  time  would  have  led  to 
the  angry  and  fruitless  disputes  of  party  politics  or  the  bitter 
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antagonism  of  religious  dissent,  we  have  never  abstained  from 
declaring  opinion  at  the  proper  time  or  from  hearing  all  sides  in 
those  discussions  which  ultimately  influence  public  opinion.  Any 
other  course  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  reputation  among  men 
who  think,  even  if  they  lack  the  courage  to  declare  their  thought 
in  the  face  of  angry  multitudes  or  the  powerful  few,  jealous  of 
their  wealth  or  privilege.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that,  although 
courage  (which  he  himself  possessed  to  the  verge  of  insolence) 
was  not  intrinsically  a  very  great  virtue,  yet  it  was  so  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  manifestation  of  every  other  virtue  that  it  could 
be  spared  less  than  most  of  them  from  human  character.  This 
was  a  sagacious  observation,  and  one  to  which  the  human  race 
have  never  failed  to  give  its  due  weight ;  since  mankind  honor 
courage  without  virtue  far  more  than  all  the  heavenly  graces  with- 
out courage.  But  valor  and  fortitude,  though  they  seldom  fail  to 
win  applause,  more  rarely  attract  wealth ;  and  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  high  thought  must  content  itself  with  scanty  and  threadbare 
bodily  raiment     Petrarch  said, — 

"  Povera  e  nuda  vai  Philosophia," 

which  in  modem  vernacular  would  read,  ''Social  science  pays 
small  dividends."  It  would  be  convenient  to  find  them  larger ;  but 
we  have  contrived  to  get  on  with  such  as  we  had,  remembering  the 
Latin  poet's  qualification  of  his  own  possessions, — "Parva  sed 
apta  mihi." 

In  some  remarks  which  I  shall  offer  on  Friday,  as  Chairman  of 
the  department  of  Social  Economy,  a  brief  review  will  be  made  of 
the  progress  in  that  field  since  we  organized  that  special  depart- 
ment in  1874,  under  the  presidency  of  that  founder  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Professor  William  Barton  Rogers. 
A  suitable  memoir  of  that  man  of  science,  eminent  both  in  mathe- 
matical, natural,  and  social  science,  had  scarcely  appeared,  last 
winter,  when  his  successor,  the  late  President  Walker,  was  removed 
by  sudden  death.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  education,  in 
war,  in  administration,  and  especially  in  economic  and  social 
science, —  not  always  advocating  popular  causes,  nor  esteeming  it 
the  function  of  the  learned  so  to  do,  at  all  times,  but  ever  keep- 
ing in  view  his  own  integrity  as  a  thinker  and  leader,  and  prefer- 
ring truth,  as  he  saw  it,  to  the  applause  of  a  coterie  or  a  multitude. 
He  had  now  and  then  taken  part  in  our  meetings,  and  is  sincerely 
lamented  by  our  Association. 

Two  other  men  of  distinction,  associated  with  us  almost  from 
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the  beginning  of  our  work, —  Henry  Lillie  Pierce  and  George 
Silsbee  Hale, —  both  honored  citizens  of  Boston,  have  died  since 
we  last  met,  and  deserve  the  tribute  of  our  praise.  Mr.  Pierce  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him  ;  and  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  not  will  bless  his  name  in  coming  years,  as 
they  derive  from  his  munificence  recovery  in  disease,  education  in 
science  and  the  arts,  and  the  benefits  specially  needed  in  America, 
which  the  popularization  of  high  art  and  the  embellishment  of 
busy  life  can  confer.  Of  the  millions  which  he  has  given, — 
princely  endowments  even  in  our  country, —  no  single  dollar  was 
won  by  dishonest  or  questionable  means.  They  flowed  naturally 
from  a  great  industry  honorably  conducted,  and  a  mercantile  skill 
which  never 'needed  to  be  re-enforced  by  purchasable  legislation, 
nor  defended  by  legal  chicanery  or  judicial  stretches  of  power. 
He  treated  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  friends,  and  he  did  not  make 
enemies  of  the  well-disposed  in  foreign  lands.  Accordingly,  he 
found  friends  wherever  he  was  known,  yet  was  as  resolute  in  the 
performance  of  public  duty  as  if  he  had  all  the  acrimony  of  the 
misanthropic  journalist  or  the  dyspeptic  scholar. 

Mr.  Hale  was  of  another  profession  and  of  a  more  assiduous 
devotion  to  public  questions, —  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
protection  of  friendless  children  and  the  care  of  the  public  poor. 
Few  men  in  this  country  understood  those  subjects  better  or  had 
a  more  unselfish  interest  in  the  measures  of  philanthropy.  That 
insidious  pretence  of  charity,  which  begins  at  home,  and  never 
gets  beyond  Number  One,  was  his  aversion ;  and  much  of  his 
last  years  was  spent  in  retrieving  the  mistakes  of  self-seeking 
legislation  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  bureaucratic  charity.  His 
private  virtues  corresponded  to  his  public  record,  and  his  death 
has  weakened  the  causes  he  so  heartily  supported. 

Our  Association  suffers  incessantly  from  losses  such  as  these. 
The  men  and  women  who  embarked  with  us  in  enterprises  which 
once  seemed  hopeless  and  are  now  established  institutions,  gen- 
erating new  mistakes  for  our  successors  to  correct,  grow  fewer  and 
fewer  with  each  shortening  year.  We  need  the  reinforcement  of 
younger  and  more  hopeful  brethren,  who  shall  take  up  the  task 
where  those  who  are  in  the  harness  must  leave  it,  and  shall  permit 
the  veterans  to  rest  on  the  laurels  they  may  have  gathered,  and 
taste  for  a  brief  space  the  lotus  of  repose. 

Meantime  we  present  you,  as  of  old,  a  series  of  papers  and 
discussions  which  will  do  ^something  to  increase  our  knowledge 
and  promote  the  good  causes  we  essay  to  serve. 
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THE    CAUSES   OF   THE   FALL   IN   PRICES 
SINCE    1872.* 

BY  J.    W.   JENKS,    PROFESSOR   OF   POLITICAL   SCIENCE   IN 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Friday,  September  3.] 

loasmuch  as  in  the  discussion  of  changes  in  prices  there  has 
been  much  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  use  of  words  in  dif- 
ferent meanings,  it  seems  wise  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  some 
common  terms  will  be  used  in  this  paper. 

"  Price  "  will  mean  value  expressed  in  terms  of  current  money. 
A  fall  in  prices  therefore  means  simply  that  less  money  than  for- 
merly is  needed  to  buy  a  fixed  quantity  of  goods.  **  Money  has 
appreciated  in  value  "  means  the  same.  "  Money  has  depreciated 
in  value  "  and  "  There  has  been  a  rise  in  prices  "  may  be  used  as 
equivalent  expressions.  In  this  paper  the  use  of  the  words  "  appre- 
ciate "  and  "  depreciate  "  does  not  call  attention  to  the  cause  of  the 
changes  in  prices,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  of  our  late  politi- 
cal discussions,  in  which  the  expression  "gold  has  appreciated  in 
value  "  has  meant  that  gold  will  buy  more  goods  than  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  silver  not  been  demonetized ;  while  those  who 
denied  the  appreciation  of  gold  have  not  intended  to  deny  a  fall  in 
general  prices,  but  have  wished  merely  to  assert  that  the  cause  lay 
in  phenomena  primarily  affecting  goods  instead  of  money. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  a  change  in  price  may  be 
brought  about  by  changing  conditions  that  affect  either  money  or 
commodities.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  naming  prices  in  terms  of 
money  that  sometimes  we  may  forget  that  the  money  standard  it- 
self may  change  in  value.  If  to-day  five  bushels  of  oats  are  worth 
two  bushels  of  wheat  and  in  a  month  from  now  six  bushels  of  oats 
are  worth  two  bushels  of  wheat,  any  one  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  change  in  the  price  of  oats  in  terms  of  wheat  may  have 
come  about  through  changed  conditions  affecting  the  value  of  either 
oats  or  wheat.  It  is  essential  that  one  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that 
market  price  expresses  merely  the  ratio   between   the  generally 
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recognized  desirability  at  a  certain  time  of  a  dollar  in  whatever 
Standard  the  laws  may  have  decreed  and  the  generally  recognized 
desirability  of  the  article  bought  or  sold.  Anything  that  affects 
the  desirability  of  either  the  article  or  the  dollar  will  change  the 
ratio,  and  the  price  will  either  rise  or  fall. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  there  has  been  a  fall  in  general  prices, 
—  and  this  is  assumed  in  the  subject  of  this  paper, —  we  know  that 
the  cause  must  be  either  one  operating  on  money,  that  has  made 
money  more  desirable  as  compared  with  fixed  quantities  of  most 
goods  than  it  was  before,  or  the  cause  or  causes  must  be  general, 
affecting  practically  all  goods  that  come  into  the  market,  making 
them  less  desirable  as  compared  with  money  than  they  were  before ; 
or  both  causes  may  be  at  work  at  the  same  time. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  most  likely  to  agree  upon  the  probable 
causes  of  the  late  fall  in  prices,  if  we  trace  as  carefully  as  possible 
the  course  of  general  prices  over  a  long  period  of  time,  note  when 
they  have  risen  or  fallen,  and  see  whether  we  can  at  different  times 
find  conditions  affecting  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  money  supply 
or  efficiency  of  money,  or,  on  the  other,  affecting  the  whole  busi- 
ness world  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the  supply  of  nearly  all 
commodities,  and  thus  to  raise  or  lower  general  prices.  Party  bias 
may  be  removed  by  considering  the  matter  historically. 

The  only  practicable  way  to  discover  the  course  of  general  prices 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy  is  by  the  employment  of  index 
numbers.  By  finding  from  year  to  year  or  from  month  to  month 
for  a  period  of  years  the  price  of  each  one  of  a  large  number  of 
typical  commodities,  it  becomes  possible  by  the  addition  of  these 
prices  or  by  the  reduction  of  them  all  to  some  common  basis  to 
find  an  average  number  that  will  represent  the  general  price  of  all 
the  commodities,  the  minor  and  contradictory  fluctuations  of  the 
separate  commodities  being  eliminated  by  counteracting  one 
another.  The  index  numbers  of  the  Economist^  of  Sauerbeck, 
of  Jevons,  of  Soetbeer,  of  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, have  all  been  criticised  adversely  many  times,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  valid  criticisms  can  be  made  against  them 
all ;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that,  though  they  embrace  to  a  certain 
extent  different  commodities,  and  though  the  index  numbers  have 
been  found  even  by  different  methods  of  mathematical  calculation, 
yet  they  all  agree  substantially  as  regards  the  course  of  general 
prices.  Where  they  differ,  the  difference  can  usually  be  explained 
by  some  local  condition ;  ^.^.,  during  our  Civil  War,  when   the 
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Econotnisfs  index  number  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  do 
any  of  the  others,  it  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that  list  cot- 
ton is  given  a  much  larger  proportionate  share  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  cotton  in  England  at  that  time  was  naturally  very  dear. 
Even  David  A.  Wells,*  writing  in  hostile  criticism  of  the  index 
numbers,  reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the 
fact  of  a  fall  in  general  prices,  and  he  reaches  the  conclusion  by 
substantially  the  same  methods  as  those  of  Soetbeer  and  Sauer- 
beck; and  Schoenhof,  in  his  book  on  "  Money  and  Prices,"  t  while 
ridiculing  the  whole  system  of  index  numbers  because  the  '*  violent 
price  variations''  of  individual  articles  offset  one  another  (appar- 
ently not  understanding  that  just  therein  lies  the  value  of  the  index 
numbers),  still  says:  *'Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the 
last  forty  years  we  have  lived  through  high-price  periods  and  low- 
price  periods.  The  high-price  periods  show  a  higher  total  in  the 
index  numbers  than  the  low-price  periods,  though  the  variations 
are  not  less  marked."  The  essential  thing  is  that  even  he  agrees 
that  the  index  numbers  do  show  the  course  of  general  prices, 
though  he  naturally  denies  many  of  the  conclusions  often  drawn 
therefrom. 

One  needs  to  distinguish  carefully  general  prices  from  prices  of 
individual  articles.  The  causes  of  changes  in  individual  prices  are 
of  course  as  various  as  the  articles  themselves ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  draw  any  general  conclusion, —  as,  for  example,  to  deter- 
mine any  change  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard  by  the 
price  of  any  one  article  for  a  short  time.  The  causes  are  any  in- 
fluences that  bring  about  a  change  in  supply  or  demand,  from  an 
unusually  large  crop  or  the  break-down  of  a  pool  or  monopoly,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  stimulus  of  holiday  time  or  the  failure  of  the 
crops  abroad  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  fashion,  on  the  other. 
Yet  even  in  individual  prices  we  can  recognize  a  susceptibility 
on  the  part  of  some  goods  to  changes  in  demand,  on  the  part  of 
others  to  changes  in  supply.):  In  general,  the  world  demand  for 
food  products  —  wheat,  oats,  meats  —  is  relatively  steady.  Most 
fluctuations  in  prices  of  such  products  come  from  changes  in  sup- 
ply. The  supply  may  be  affected  temporarily,  as  by  a  failure  in 
crops,  or  permanently,  as  by  improved  methods  of  production,  in- 
cluding transportation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com- 
modities used  in  finding  index  numbers  are  largely  those  whose 

*  Recent  Economic  Changes,  p.  12a.  t  p.  11. 

}  JeYons,  "  Inrestigationt  in  Coirency  and  Finance,"  p.  27, 
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temporary  changes  in  price  depend  mainly  upon  changes  in  supply. 
In  the  case  of  products  suitable  for  permanent  investment,  on  the 
other  hand, —  stocks,  bonds,  land,  manufacturing  establishments, — 
changes  in  price  come  mainly  from  changes  in  demand. 

This  shifting  in  demand  for  investments  is  likely  often  to  depend 
upon  causes  so  general  in  their  nature  that  general  prices  are  ma- 
terially changed.  Inspection  of  our  diagram  of  index  numbers 
shows  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  waves,  as  it  were,  of  com- 
mercial feeling  which  in  times  of  doubt  and  despondency  —  as 
seen  after  the  panic  years  of  1809,  1818,  1825,  1839,  ^^57*  1S66, 
1873,' 1883,  1893  —  sink  to  a  lower  level,  gradually  to  flow  again  in 
times  of  increasing  confidence  and  prosperity  to  higher  levels. 
The  causes  of  these  recurring  panics,  which  so  afifect  especially 
investments,  followed  by  periods  of  recovering  hope  and  confi- 
dence, which  lead  in  turn  to  rashness,  over-speculation,  and  finally 
failure  again,  are  perhaps  to  be  found  chiefiy  in  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  toward  speculation  and  the  hypnotic  infiuence  of 
human  association,  the  opportunity  for  the  panic  being  afforded  by 
the  modern  system  of  credit  transactions.  Back  still  further,  some 
think,  may  be  obscure  forces  of  nature  that  determine  at  regularly 
recurrent  intervals  atmospheric  or  meteoric  changes  which  bring 
about  failure  of  crops  or  other  industrial  change  which  affects  the 
business  world  unfavorably  ;  but  into  that  discussion  we  need  not 
enter. 

Underlying  these  temporary  changes  which  affect  individual 
prices,  underlying  even  these  changes  in  general  prices  that  seem 
to  move  in  about  decennial  cycles  of  panic  and  hope,  the  diagram 
shows  us  a  substratum  of  changes  more  general  still,  great  waves 
covering  a  score  or  more  of  years,  and  bearing  the  panic  fiuctua- 
tions  on  their  surface  like  mere  ripples.  Note  especially  the  two 
periods,  1 790-1850  and  1850-1896.  It  is  particularly  these  gen- 
eral changes  which  we  consider. 

To  explain  the  great  general  fall  shown  to  have  been  almost 
continuous  since  the  early  seventies,  let  us  first  consider  briefly 
like  changes  in  earlier  periods  of  history.  It  must  be  understood 
that  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  earlier  periods  is  scanty. 
Until  the  present  century  there  are  no  records  which  have  been 
kept  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  one  can  speak  with  accuracy  re- 
garding minor  fluctuations  in  prices ;  but  enough  facts  are  known 
so  that  all  authorities  are  practically  agreed  regarding  some  great 
revolutionary  changes,  as  well  as  regarding  their  causes. 
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For  example,  the  great  plague  Id  England  in  1349  probably  at 
least  doubled  prices  of  manufactured  articles  and  largely  raised 
permanently  general  prices,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  laborers  (some  estimate  that  nearly  half  the 
population  died),  and  to  the  consequent  scarcity  of  goods  and  in- 
creased cost  of  production  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
demand.  Wages  were  raised  in  about  like  proportion,  and  per- 
manently remained  much  higher  than  before.  The  cause  in  this 
instance  was  from  the  side  of  goods,  not  that  of  money.* 

The  discovery  of  America  and  the  route  to  India  via  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  stimulated  business  and  enterprise  to  an  unpar- 
alleled degree.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
America,  especially  the  remarkable  silver  mines  at  Potosf  (1546), 
poured  into  the  commerce  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  gradually 
diffused  through  Europe,  a  great  quantity  of  money  metal,  which, 
though  it  was  much  used  in  the  arts  and  partly  hoarded  and  partly 
sent  to  the  East,  still  served  much  more  than  before  to  effect  ex- 
changes in  the  market.  None  of  the  figures  given  are  more  than 
estimates,  and  those  regarding  the  quantity  of  money  in  existence 
before  this  great  output  are  not  even  trustworthy  estimates ;  but  we 
know  that  the  amount  of  the  new  supply  was  very  large,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  even  if  Jacob's  estimate  —  that  by  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  total  stock  of  gold  and  silver  amounted 
to  five  times  as  much  as  at  the  discovery  of  America  —  is  too  high, 
Price's  suggestion  that  the  amount  had  been  trebled  or  even  quad- 
rupled t  is  not  extravagant,  t 


Ankual  Avbragb  fok 

Annual  Avbragb  for 

Vbars. 

Period. 

Years. 

Pbriod. 

Gold. 

Sav*r.{fl) 

Gold. 

Silv«r,{fl) 

1493-1520 

^3.855.000 

1 1, 954,000 

1661-1680 

^6,154.000 

$14,008,000 

1521-1544 

4,759.000 

3,749,000 

1681-1700 

7,154.000 

14.212,000 

1545-1560 

5.656,000 

12,952,000 

1701-1720 

8,520,000 

14,781,000 

1 561-1580 

4,546,000 

12,450,000 

1721-1740 

12.681.000 

17,924,000 

1581-1600 

4,905,000 

17,413,000 

1741-1760 

16,356.000 

22,162,000 

1601-1620 

5,662,000 

i7»579»ooo 

1761-1780 

13,761,000 

27, 133*000 

1621-1640 

5,516.000 

16,361,000 

1781-1800 

11,823,000 

36,540,000 

1641-1660 

5.828,000 

15,226,000 

(tf)  Coining  Talue. 

•Thorold  Rogers,  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  pp.  a  19-343;  Rogers,  "History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,*'  i.  pp.  60,  365 ;  Stubbs,  "  Constitutional  History  of 
England,**  ii.  398,  ff. ;    F.  A.  Gasquet,  "  The  Great  Pestilence,**  Chap.  X. 

t  Prict,  "  Money  and  its  Relation  to  Prices,*'  p.  79. 

X  Production  of  the  precious  metals  from  discovery  of  America  to  1800,  according  to  Soetbeer, 
taken  from  drcolar  No.  123  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1896. 
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But,  whatever  the  proportion  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that 
prices  rose,  and  that  all  the  authorities  think  that  the  increase  of 
the  money  supply  was  the  cause.  Throughout  Europe  the  effect 
was  revolutionary.*  The  most  conservative  writers,  like  Helferich, 
estimate  the  rise  in  general  prices  at  150  per  cent.  Some  put  it  at 
400  per  cent,  to  600  per  cent.  The  conservative,  careful  writers  are 
generally  content  with  saying  that  the  rise  was  at  least  200  per 
cent,  from  this  cause  alone.  Nasse  sums  up  the  matter  by  saying, 
"  Since  Jean  Bodin  no  one  has  raised  a  serious,  well-founded  doubt 
that  the  cause  lay  in  the  American  silver  production." 

Aside  from  this  cause,  another  one  connected  with  money  is 
noticed  in  many  places, —  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  In  Eng- 
land Henry  VIII.  especially  had  sinned  in  this  r^ard,  as  in  so 
many  others ;  and,  though  Elizabeth  made  an  heroic  effort  to  re- 
store the  coin  and  undo  the  evil,  it  could  not  be  done.  The  effect 
—  a  sudden  increase  in  prices  with  no  corresponding  increase  in 
wages  —  was  very  severe  upon  the  working  classes.  The  increase 
in  prices  from  200  to  300  per  cent.,  between  1541  and  1582, 
Rogers,  in  his  monumental  work,  "History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England,"  ascribes  almost  solely  to  this  cause  ;  but  even 
he  estimates  a  rise  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  due  to  the  inflow  of 
silver  during  the  one  hundred  years  following  this  time.f 

Here,  then,  seem  to  be  two  great  changes  in  prices  due  to  causes 
affecting  money,  one  debasing  the  quality,  the  other  increasing  the 
quantity.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  influence  on  prices 
of  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  much 
greater  three  hundred  years  ago  than  now,  for  two  reasons :  (i) 
Substitutes  can  now  be  more  readily  found.  (2)  A  greater  quantity 
is  in  circulation.  An  amount  that  would  double  the  money  supply 
then  would  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  present  supply. 

So  far  as  records  go,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  another 
change  in  prices  that  can  be  considered  revolutionary  until  the 
present  century.  Doubtless  there  were  minor  fluctuations  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  no  great  change  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Our  diagram,  beginning  with  1782,  the  earliest  time  for  which  a 
regular  index  number  from  many  prices  can  be  had,  shows  the  four 

•  Scbonberg,  *' Handbuch  der  Politiachen  Oekonomie,*'  vii.,  riii.,  sect.  14.  C/i  Smith, 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,''  i.,  Chap.  XI. ;  Ciioningham  and  McAithur,  "Outlines  of  English  Indus- 
trial History/'  pp.  142-145* 

tThorold  Rogers,  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,"  ir.  p.  736;  ▼.  pp.  n, 
I,  779,  ff.    C/.  Cunningham  as  above. 
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great  changes  in  prices  between  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
century  and  the  present  time.  From  1789  to  1809  general  prices 
rose  to  the  highest  point  known.  From  1809  to  1849  prices  fell 
more  than  they  had  risen,  to  the  lowest  point  known  since  Eliza- 
beth's day.  From  1849  to  1873  prices  rose  again  steadily,  but 
rapidly  till  above  the  level  of  the  preceding  centuries,  though  not 
so  high  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Since  1873  they 
have  fallen  again  till  they  are  now  lower  than  even  in  1849. 

An  attempt  to  note  the  conditions  under  which  these  many 
changes  in  prices  shown  by  detailed  statistics  took  place  —  even  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  diagram  —  gives  one  immediately  an  idea 
of  the  complexity  of  economic  causes,  and  shows  how  inadequate 
is  likely  to  be  any  theory  that  accounts  for  general  industrial 
changes  by  one  single  factor.  Surely,  no  one  factor  can  account 
for  this  multitude  of  changes  which  the  statistics  show  have  taken 
place.  Had  there  been  kept  in  earlier  times  detailed  statistics  of 
prices,  we  should  probably  have  seen  similar  minor  fluctuations 
instead  of  merely  the  great  changes  mentioned. 

The  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  one  have  been  characterized  as  the  time  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution.  The  great  inventions  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
power-loom,  the  cotton-gin,  and  others,  were  rapidly  shifting  manu- 
facturing industry  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  Beyond  doubt, 
these  changes  tended  to  encourage  enterprise  until  it  became  reck- 
less speculation.  There  were  crises  more  or  less  severe  in  1783, 
1793,  1805  ;  but  back  of  all  we  have  a  long-continued  rise  in  prices 
of  fifty-seven  points,  culminating  in  1809,  followed  by  an  even 
more  striking  fall  of  ninety-three  points.  The  regular  effect  of  the 
increased  output  from  the  new  and  cheaper  methods  of  production 
of  goods,  with  no  corresponding  improvements  in  mining  and  in- 
crease of  the  money  metals,  would  be  to  lower  prices ;  and  we  may 
fairly  say  that  these  improvements  in  production  of  goods  did  aid 
in  accelerating  the  fall  after  1809.  But  these  influences  were  at 
work  with  almost  or  quite  equal  force  in  the  decade  before  1809, 
yet  they  seem  to  have  produced  no  effect. 

There  must  have  been  therefore  some  other  causes.  The  war 
with  France  from  1793,  continuing  most  of  the  time  till  18 15,  prob- 
ably had  a  speculative  effect  at  times,  both  in  raising  and  lowering 
prices,  and  the  war  doubtless  checked  at  times  the  supply  from 
imports ;  but  these  causes  were  temporary,  and  no  authority  thus 
accounts  for  the  great  continuous  elevation  and  decline.    Tooke 
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lays  great  stress  upon  the  unusual  years  affecting  the  crops,  and 
this  cause  probably  had  influence  in  raising  and  lowering  prices  ; 
but  timber,  oils,  etc.,  show  greater  changes  in  prices  than  do  food 
products. 

To  these  causes  —  and  apparently  one  of  considerable  potency 
—  must  be  added  the  changes  in  the  money  supply  and  in  its  use. 
From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  had  been  a  note- 
worthy increase  in  the  output  of  both  gold  and  silver,  which  in  the 
twenty  years  from  1780  to  1800  amounted  each  year  to  36  per  cent, 
more  than  the  annual  output  from  1720  to  1740,  while  the  ten  years 
from  1800  to  1810  show  an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent,  over 
the  output  for  the  years  named.  This  steady  increase,  rapidly  ac- 
celerated in  the  last  decade,  was  now  followed  in  the  next  by  a 
decrease  of  about  40  per  cent.,  and  the  output  kept  low  until 
the  gold  discoveries  in  1849.  Paper-money  inflation  in  England 
had  also  doubtless  tended  to  encourage  speculation  and  expansion 
of  credit,  and  also  somewhat  to  free  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  to 
keep  up  prices,  even  gold  prices.  This  money  was  withdrawn,  and 
gold  substituted  to  keep  all  at  par  soon  after  1820.  When  all  of 
the  factors  that  can  be  found  are  considered,  this  one  of  the  in- 
crease and  then  of  the  decrease  of  the  gold  and  silver  supply,  with 
at  the  same  time  first  a  lessened  demand  on  account  of  paper 
money,  then  an  increased  demand  for  coin  to  redeem  it,  seems  to 
fit  closely  the  course  of  general  prices,  and  to  be  a  potent  cause  of 
the  foundation  changes,  though  other  causes,  especially  speculation 
and  distrust,  doubtless  continued,  and  were  influential  in  producing 
minor  changes. 

The  prices  shown  in  the  diagram  are  English  prices.  We  must 
keep  in  mind,  in  considering  later  changes,  that  to-day  prices  of 
staples  are  —  when  tariffs  are  reckoned  with  —  substantially  equal 
the  world  over,  and  are  fixed  in  the  world  market.  Wheat,  com, 
iron,  cotton,  wool,  are  for  world  consumption;  and  methods  of 
transportation  are  so  complete  that  no  market  is  isolated.  The 
goods  supply,  then,  as  well  as  the  money  supply  under  considera- 
tion must  be  the  world's  stock  much  more  than  formerly.  On  the 
other  hand,  railway  stocks,  city  bonds,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, etc.,  whose  values  are  rather  fixed  by  the  demand,  have 
their  values  fixed  more  by  local  conditions. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  this  point,  compare  for  a  moment  the 
conditions  affecting  prices  of  wheat  and  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1892-95  with  those  affecting  the  prices  of 
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city  and  railway  bonds  or  even  of  real  estate.  The  questions  of 
the  gold  standard,  of  the  probable  actions  of  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  regarding  taxation  and  the  collection  of  debts,  the 
general  outlook  of  business, —  practically,  all  local  in  their  nature 
and  all  affecting  conditions  of  credits, —  were  the  chief  elements 
in  fixing  the  temporary  prices  of  the  investments.  The  crops,  de- 
termining the  supplies  in  the  world's  markets,  were  what  fixed  the 
prices  of  food  supplies.  The  question  of  the  standard,  so  far  as  it 
affected  credit,  had  practically  no  effect.  The  gradual  slow  changes 
underlying  the  temporary  fluctuations  —  if  produced  by  changes  in 
the  money  supply  without  disturbing  credit  —  would  affect  both 
classes  of  products  alike :  if  produced  by  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction, new  inventions,  etc.,  ought  to  affect  both  classes  similarly 
also,  but  the  class  of  permanent  investments  least,  and  only  as 
the  rate  of  interest  and  profits  falls  with  increased  productivity. 

There  had  been  two  or  three  rallies  in  the  depressing  fall  of 
prices  from  1809  to  1849 ;  but  in  each  case  the  upward  tendency 
has  lasted  only  four  or  five  years  at  the  most,  when  the  influence  of 
improved  methods  of  production  and  the  continual  demands  of  an 
increasing  industrial  growth,  together  with  the  small  output  of  gold, 
turned  the  course  of  prices  again  downward.  But  in  1849  came 
a  change.  Prices  rose  rapidly;  and,  though  speculative  crises  in 
1852, 1858-59,  and  1866  lowered  them  somewhat,  the  general  trend 
was  rapidly  upward  till  1873-74.  These  prices,  too,  are  not  merely 
English  prices,  as  those  before  given ;  but  German,  English,  and 
American  prices  all  agree  in  this  general  course.  The  causes  are 
clearly  world-wide  in  influence.  The  great  temporary  fluctuations 
in  even  gold  prices  in  the  United  States  from  1861-66  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  to  the  effects  of  our  Civil  War.  The  rise  in  English 
prices  at  the  same  time  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
the  price  of  cotton.  The  added  demand  in  the  United  States 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  war  itself  must  be  kept  in  mind  ; 
but  the  chief  cause  of  the  steady  rise  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  due  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  stock  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia. And  the  amount  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief.  In  the 
five  years  1S51-55  about  as  much  gold  was  produced  as  in  all  the 
forty  years  preceding  ($662,556,000).  After  some  ten  years  the  out- 
put declined  somewhat,  not  reaching  again  the  output  of  1856-60 
till  1892.  Against  the  influence  of  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply  were  naturally  the  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
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production.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  steamboat,  had  all* 
begun  to  make  their  influence  felt  toward  the  lowering  of  prices. 
Improved  methods  of  exchange  through  banks  and  the  clearing- 
houses had  already  been  found.  Even  large  quantities  of  the  gold 
were  sent  to  the  East.  But  against  all  these  forces,  which  proved 
controlling  before  1849,  Prices  rose.  Giffen,  perhaps  the  ablest 
English  opponent  of  bimetallism,  believes  the  new  gold  supply  to 
be  practically  the  only  and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  rise  of  prices. 
Schoenhof  seems  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  ascribes  the  rise  in  Eng- 
lish and  German  prices  to  the  effect  of  the  Crimean  War  and  that 
of  the  Rebellion  before  1866,  and  thereafter  to  "  the  inflation  and 
speculation  left  over  from  the  American  war,"  and  also  to  that 
"from  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  with  the  intense  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  following  the  destruction  of  property 
in  France  and  the  gift  of  the  Pandora  box  of  five  milliards  to  Ger- 
many." Surely,  so  great  a  result,  so  world-wide  and  lasting,  was 
never  before  ascribed  solely  to  such  a  cause,  though  these  causes 
doubtless  had  effect  in  the  direction  indicated.  War,  however,  has 
not  so  continuous  an  effect  in  the  same  direction.  As  Mr.  Schoen- 
hof (though  acknowledging  that  paper  inflation,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  accompanying  it,  will  often  raise  prices)  sets  out 
in  his  book  with  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  "  prices  of 
commodities  move  in  obedience  to  natural  and  inherent  causes,  in- 
dependent of  circulating  money  quantities,"  he  is  compelled  to  em- 
phasize the  effect  of  these  wars.  I  give  less  weight  to  Mr.  Schoen- 
hof *s  opinion  also,  because  in  some  cases  he  fails  to  understand  — 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  wilfully  misrepresent  —  the  position 
of  those  who  think  that  the  money  supply  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  fixing  of  prices. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  diagram 
exaggerates  somewhat  the  rise  of  prices,  because  the  articles  used 
in  making  the  index  number  are  chiefly  those  not  manufactured, 
and  those  which,  other  things  being  equal,  tend  to  grow  dearer 
with  increasing  density  of  population  ;  e,g.^  food  products.  For  the 
same  reason  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  real  fall  in  prices  since 
1873  is  somewhat  greater  than  is  represented,  as  the  greatest  fall 
would  naturally  be  in  the  more  highly  developed  industries.  We 
should  expect  the  price  of  watches  as  time  passes  to  decline  more 
than  that  of  wheat,  but  the  diagram  represents  wheat  rather  than 
watches. 
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To  consider  now  especially  the  causes  of  the  fall  in  prices  since 
1873,  and  particularly  the  fall  in  the  United  States.  Heretofore  we 
have  seen  clearly  that  the  causes  of  changes  in  general  prices  have 
twice  at  least  been  primarily  connected  with  money,  but  that  once 
the  cause  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  independent  of  that,  and  that 
often  other  causes  were  contributory,  especially  for  short  periods. 

We  may  note  at  first  some  causes  not  connected  with  the  money 
supply. 

1.  Every  one  recognizes  the  fairly  tremendous  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  methods  of  production, —  the  lessened  freight 
rates  that  come  with  through  routes,  the  vast  saving  in  expense 
from  steam  vessels  as  compared  with  sailing,  that  from  the  tele- 
phone, that  from  the  concentration  of  industry ;  and  these  doubt- 
less all  tend  strongly  toward  lowering  prices.  That  they  cannot 
account  for  all  the  change  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
sudden  change  in  these  methods  came  in  1871  or  1872.  Most  of 
them  were  in  active  operation  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1872, 
when  prices  were  rapidly  rising.  Giffen  *  says,  "  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  multiplication  of  commodities  relatively 
to  the  previous  production  has  proceeded  at  a  greater  rate  (or 
rather  at  a  much  greater  rate)  since  1873  than  in  the  twenty  years 
before  that."  Prices  have  fallen  more  rapidly  probably  on  account 
of  these  improvements.    They  are  not  the  only  causes. 

2.  A  special  cause  for  the  fall  of  prices  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  United  Slates  is  to  be  noted.  When  our  great  tracts  of 
fertile  land  were  opened  up  for  settlement  almost  free  of  charge 
under  the  homestead  laws,  and  our  railroads  had  furnished  a 
method  of  getting  grain  to  the  seaboard,  our  prairie  States  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  imported  grain  for  the  supply  of  the 
European  markets.  No  other  country  could  compete  on  equal 
terms.  Of  late,  however,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  India 
and  Russia,  under  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  come  in  as  rivals ;  and  our  farmers  must  now 
fight  for  the  markets  which  they  were  formerly  besought  to  supply. 
Those  halcyon  days  of  the  Western  farmer's  monopoly  of  the 
European  market  are  gone ;  though  of  course  failure  of  crops  else- 
where may  aid  them  at  special  times,  as  now. 

3.  If  falling  prices  are  accompanied  by  hard  times,  as  is  often  the 
case,  so  that  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  greatly  increased, 
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the  lessened  demand  for  goods  would  tend  still  further  to  lower 
prices.  It  is  probable  that  this  cause  has  been  noticeable  for  the 
last  six  years. 

4.  To  turn  next  to  causes  connected  directly  with  the  money 
supply.  After  i860  the  supplies  of  gold  from  the  new  mines 
began  gradually  to  lessen ;  and,  though  no  great  falling  of!  ensued^ 
the  check  in  supply  was  enough  at  least  to  lessen  somewhat  the 
upward  rush  of  prices. 

5.  The  increased  demand  for  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts  must  be 
mentioned  as  a  minor  factor  in  lowering  prices.  There  will  always 
of  course  be  a  competition  for  gold  for  different  uses.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  this  one  accurately,  since  most  countries  keep  no 
distinct  record.  To  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts  Soetbeer  adds, 
properly  for  our  purpose,  the  flow  of  gold  to  the  East,  as  that 
is  a  non-monetary  use  for  gold-using  countries.  In  the  decade 
1871-80  he  estimates  the  non- monetary  use  to  have  been  55  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  production ;  from  1880  to  1885,  over  75  per  cent. 
Within  the  last  years,  since  there  has  been  so  decided  an  increase 
in  the  output  from  the  mines,  the  proportion  has  fallen,  though  the 
amount  used  in  the  arts  seems  to  be  as  large.  Professor  Lexis, 
writing  in  1896,^  puts  the  use  in  the  arts  for  1894  at  $55,000,000, 
the  export  to  the  East  at  some  $7,500,000.  This  makes  in  round 
numbers  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  the  annual  supply  still  used  for 
non-monetary  purposes, —  a  most  important  factor,  though  no  longer 
so  significant  as  when  the  output  was  smaller. 

6.  Add  to  these  causes  the  far  more  influential  factor  of  the  new 
monetary  demands  on  the  gold  supply.  During  our  Civil  War,  by 
the  use  of  paper,  we  had  let  loose  gold,  which  aided  in  the  general 
rise  of  world  prices.  After  1875  we  began  calling  again  for  gold 
to  resume  specie  payments ;  /.<?.,  we  gave  new  work  to  the  world's 
supply.  From  1878  on  we  coined  annually  from  $40,000,000  to 
$75,000,000,  and  in  three  or  four  years  from  $90,000,000  to 
$125,000,000  instead  of  from  $18,000,000  to  $33,000,000  as  before. 
Moreover,  till  well  into  the  eighties  the  coinage  of  gold  surpassed 
that  of  silver  by  large  amounts.  Since  then,  even,  the  .difference 
in  favor  of  silver  has  been  large  only  in  two  years. 

Besides  this  new  demand  on  gold  of  some  $500,000,000  within  a 
very  few  years  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Germany  in  187 1-73 
decided  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  at  the  same  time  to  reform 
her  banking  system.     She  began  sale  of  her  silver  on  the  market 
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(some  $150,000,000),  and  she  demanded  within  the  decade  over 
$400,000,000  in  gold. 

In  the  years  following  1850,  when  gold  was  plenty  and  relatively 
cheap,  France,  being  on  the  bimetallic  standard,  naturally  accumu- 
lated gold  and  exported  her  silver.  The  sale  of  silver  and  the 
preference  for  gold  by  Germany  lowered  its  price  as  compared 
with  gold.  France  therefore,  finding  cheap  silver  sent  to  her  mints 
to  be  coined  to  take  the  place  of  her  gold,  and  wishing  to  hold  her 
stock  of  the  money  used  chieRy  by  the  most  highly  civilized 
nations,  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
to  coin  only  on  government  account.  The  rest  of  the  Latin  Union 
joined  her.  This  put  a  check  on  the  use  of  silver,  and  naturally 
hindered  the  use  of  French  gold  to  meet  cheaply  the  demand  of 
other  countries. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  soon  changed  their  coinage 
to  gold,  as  did  also  Holland  in  1876.  Later  Austria  and  Russia 
and  now  Japan  have  been  buying  gold  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends.  These  new  demands  alone  have  called  for  considerably 
more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

In  making  the  above  statement,  I  have  not  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  governments  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  urged  by  comparatively  few  and  done  without  suffi- 
ciently clear  foresight  of  the  consequences,  or  whether,  as  is 
thought  by  the  monometallists,  it  was  but  an  expression  of  the 
demands  of  the  commercial  world,  and  would  have  been  practically 
brought  about  soon  through  gold  contracts  without  the  action  of 
governments.  The  question  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  main 
topic,  and  is,  I  think,  incapable  of  a  positive  answer,  like  most  of 
the  "might-have-beens."  My  own  opinion  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  intelligence  and  shrewdness  of  the  business  kings,  the  great 
mass  of  business  is  still  done  by  average  men,  who  are  controlled 
chiefly  by  custom,  and  that  without  legislation  the  change  would 
have  been  much  more  gradual,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  never 
have  been  as  complete  as  it  even  now  is.  I  am  aware  that  no 
boldness  is  required  to  express  an  equally  positive  opinion  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  no  one  can  prove  it  false. 

This  greatly  increased  demand  would  certainly  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  other  commodities  to  increase  value.  Why  not  in  the 
case  of  gold  ?  To  be  sure,  the  supply  was  also  increasing ;  but 
from  before  the  seventies  till  the  nineties  the  annual  supply  was 
less  than  before.     Again,  to  take  the  place  of  coins  worn  out  or 
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lost  and  to  meet  the  usual  increase  in  business,  Giffen  estimated 
in  1885*  that  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  in  hand  was 
needed  as  a  steady  annual  supply.  Since  then  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Japan  have  become  gold  countries ;  and  the  estimate  ought  to  be 
higher.  This  is  of  course  a  demand  above  the  extraordinary  one 
mentioned,  and  with  the  large  sums  used  in  the  arts  and  shipped 
to  the  East  was  enough  before  1890  to  exhaust  the  annual  supply, 
and  to  leave  the  extraordinary  demands  like  those  mentioned  to  be 
competed  for  by  rival  countries,  thus  raising  the  value  of  gold. 
The  large  output  of  the  last  few  years,  however,  ought,  besides 
meeting  this  regular  demand,  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for 
unusual  calls  or  to  check  the  fall  in  prices. 

From  the  above  consideration  it  seems  that  the  added  demand 
for  gold  caused  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  withdrawal 
of  paper  money  in  some  countries  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
gold  has  caused  it  to  increase  in  value  as  compared  with  general 
commodities,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  potent  causes, 
probably  even  the  most  potent  single  cause,  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

It  may  be  wise  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  to  the  expla- 
nation regarding  the  money  supply,  as  this  is  the  explanation  most 
frequently  attacked. 

{a)  It  is  said  that,  if  the  demonetization  of  silver  were  the  cause 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  not  only  commodities,  but  also  wages,  would 
have  fallen ;  while,  as  a  fact,  wages  have  risen.  On  the  diagram  is 
shown  the  course  of  general  wages  as  given  in  the  Aldrich  report. 
Much  fault  can  be  found  with  the  report  on  wages ;  but  criticism 
would  show  that  they  are  given  rather  too  high  than  too  low,  so 
that  the  figures  favor  those  who  are  opposed  to  my  opinion.  Wages 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are  wholesale  prices. 
The  influence  of  custom  is  stronger  in  fixing  them.  The  feeling  of 
the  community  regarding  the  standard  of  comfort  suitable  for 
people  is  another  potent  factor  in  preventing  a  lowering  of  wages ; 
and,  again,  the  trades-unions  are  vigorous  in  their  efforts  to  uphold 
wages,  so  that  money  wages  would  never,  as  a  general  fact,  fall  so 
rapidly  as  would  general  prices  under  the  pressure  of  a  common 
cause  if  the  workmen  were  at  all  active  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
fall. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  after  the  sudden  fall  in  gold  wages, 
caused  by  the  paper-money  plans  of  the  United  States  government, 
money  wages  during  the  period  of  rising  prices,  though  starting  a 

*  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  second  series,  p.  87. 
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little  later,  went  up  with  a  leap  and  bound,  even  far  more  rapidly 
than  did  prices.  But  in  1873,  when  prices  began  to  go  down, 
wages  fell  also  for  a  time,  and  then,  though  they  increased,  did  so 
at  a  slower  rate  than  during  the  period  of  rising  prices.  If  the  fall 
in  prices  were  caused  solely  by  improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, so  that  profits  and  interest  remained  as  before,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  money  wages  should  not  exhibit  the  same  tenden- 
cies and  increase  as  rapidly  as  before,  if  other  things  were  equal. 
If,  however,  something  affecting  the  monetary  medium  is  the  cause 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  pressure  would  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  employer ;  and  we  should  expect  to  see  wages  dfected  as  are 
commodities,  though  not  to  the  same  degree, —  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  fall.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  diagram  shows.* 
The  tendency  appears  partly  in  the  actual  fall  and  partly  in  the 
decidedly  lessened  rate  of  increase. 

(b)  To  the  objection  that  so  many  substitutes  are  now  used  for 
money  that  no  new  demand  for  money  would  be  felt,  one  can  only 
reply  that  before  1873  this  system  of  substitutes  developed  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  rapidly,  compared  with  the  preceding  period  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  to  business,  as  now.  To  quote 
Giffen  again  (p.  27,  second  series),  "The  answer  clearly  is  that  in 
the  period  between  1850-65  down  to  1873  the  increase  of  banking 
facilities  and  other  economies  was  as  great  relatively  to  the  ar- 
rangements existing  just  before  as  anything  that  has  taken  place 
since."    At  both  dates  they  lessened  the  demand  for  gold. 

There  is  often  a  misrepresentation  as  to  the  proportion  of  busi- 
ness transactions  that  call  for  cash  and  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
cash  reserve.  The  statistics  on  such  matters  are  usually  those  of 
wholesale  trade  and  often  those  of  clearing-houses  or  other  finan- 
cial institutions;  but  such  figures  are  unfair.  It  is  the  retail  trade 
and  the  reserves  that  call  for  cash ;  and  the  latest  advice  on  the 
subject  (in  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1896)  is  that  only  some  55  per  cent,  of  retail  transactions  are 
settled  with  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  the  rest  by  cash,  while  some  95 
per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  exchanges  are  so  settled.  On  the 
whole,  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  is  the  fairest  average  to  assume 
as  settled  by  credit  currency. 

While  these  facts  emphasize  very  strongly  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  the  credit  currency  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence 
show  the  supreme  importance  of  sound  credit  and  commercial  con- 
fidence in  maintaining  prices,  especially  temporary  prices,  they  by 
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no  means  teach  that  the  coin  supply  is  not  of  the  gravest  import 
in  the  regulation  of  prices.  Coin  is  largely  employed  in  retail 
business.  For  larger  transactions  there  must  always  be  an  ample 
reserve  of  coin  for  credit ;  and,  the  more  extended  the  credit  system, 
the  more  important  becomes  the  question  of  the  reserve  as  regards 
not  merely  quality,  but  quantity  as  well.  It  is  impossible  to  extend 
credit  in  the  form  of  bank-notes  or  of  loans  beyond  a  certain  well- 
defined  limit  as  compared  with  the  reserves ;  and  although,  if  there 
were  no  such  substitutes,  business  would  be  much  hampered  in  its 
expansion,  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  enough  shrinkage  in  the 
reserves  to  cause  apprehension  would  contract  the  currency  far 
more  than  if  all  business  were  done  on  a  metal  or  cash  basis. 
Without  credit  a  withdrawal  of  $10,000,000  would  lessen  the  supply 
just  that  much.  With  a  credit  system  a  withdrawal  of  $10,000,000 
of  the  reserve,  if  enough  to  cause  anxiety,  might  shrink  the 
available  supply  of  currency  by  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  or  even 
more.  Of  course,  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  reserve  might 
have  even  a  stronger  effect. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I  may  as  well  add  that,  as  regards 
the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  fear  of  a  change  to  the  silver 
standard  caused  by  our  peculiar  monetary  system  has  compelled 
the  keeping  of  larger  reserves  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary,  and  has  thus  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  while  it 
has  also  directly  lowered  prices  by  checking  business. 

Since  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  has  brought  its  bullion 
value  below  its  coin  value,  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  other  gold 
countries  practically  a  token  money.  So  far  as  it  is  used  in  the 
same  field  with  gold,  it  of  course  lessens  the  demand  for  gold  to 
the  full  amount  used.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
silver,  except  in  the  form  of  the  larger  certificates  in  this  country 
and  as  bank  reserves,  does  not  take  the  place  of  gold,  but  occupies 
a  subordinate  place  as  subsidiary  coin,  for  which  gold  will  not 
serve.  Even  the  one-dollar  pieces  take  the  place  of  bank-notes 
rather  than  of  gold. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  indeed,  silver 
has  relieved  gold  not  much,  if  any  more,  than  would  bank-notes,  as 
the  treasury  has  been  compelled  to  keep  gold  on  hand  to  redeem 
greenbacks  bought  by  silver  and  treasury  notes.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle even  said  that,  if  necessary  to  keep  silver  at  par,  he  would  re- 
deem silver  certificates  or  silver  dollars  with  gold.*     Silver  has 

*  Letter  to  J.  P.  Helm,  September,  1896. 
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not  been  a  "money  of  ultimate  redemption,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
hence  has  not  done  quite  full  money  work. 

(c)  It  is  frequently  urged  also  that,  in  spite  of  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  facts  show  that  there  has  been  no  increased  demand  for 
gold,  though  a  priori  one  would  have  expected  it ;  and  one  argu- 
ment given  is  that  records  of  coinage  show  no  increase. 

Values,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  both  demand  and  supply ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  any  goods  in  a  market  can 
hardly  be  measured  by  the  amount  bought  for  a  special  use,  with- 
out taking  the  price  paid  into  consideration.  The  bimetallists 
assert  that  there  has  been  much  more  work  for  gold  to  do, — 
i.^.,  a  greater  demand  —  without,  as  they  believe,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  supply ;  and  they  point  to  the  undoubted  fact  of 
the  greater  value  as  compared  with  commodities  as  a  partial  proof, 
besides  giving  instances,  as  they  think,  of  new  demands  enough 
to  more  than  employ  the  annual  output  by  far.  The  mono- 
metallists  reply  in  effect,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  demand  (as  shown  by  the  coinage ;  />.,  the  amount  taken  for 
a  special  use),  therefore  there  cannot  have  been  more  work  for 
gold  to  do,  and  therefore  the  increase  in  value  must  be  due  to 
some  cause  not  connected  with  gold,  but  rather  with  the  com- 
modities which  measure  the  value  of  gold. 

Now,  when  the  supply  of  any  commodity  is  limited  and  a  new 
demand  comes,  the  normal  result  is  not  an  increase  in  the  supply, 
but  a  rise  in  price.  As  I  understand  the  way  of  interpreting  the 
facts  under  consideration,  it  is  this :  Several  countries  demonetized 
silver,  and  some  replaced  paper  with  gold;  />.,  they  said  they 
preferred  to  let  gold  be  used  instead  of  silver  or  paper  in  the  pay- 
ment of  large  debts  (of  course,  all  kept  silver  for  subsidiary  coin). 
For  bank  reserves,  naturally,  gold  would  then  be  preferred  to  silver, 
both  as  security  for  notes  and  for  payment  of  deposits.  The 
governments  would  demand  it  also  for  coin  use  instead  of  silver, 
and  did  so,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  most 
of  the  time  in  the  United  States.  This  great  call  for  gold  could 
only  be  met  by  taking  it  from  the  existing  stock  of  other  countries 
that  also  wanted  it,  and  its  value  began  to  increase.  In  other 
words,  commodity  prices  fell.  As  in  like  cases  regarding  goods, 
efforts  were  then  made  to  find  cheaper  substitutes  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  United  States  began  under  the  Bland  law  to  coin  large 
quantities  of  silver.  It  was  distinctly  given  as  a  reason  for  the 
passage  of  that  act  that  it  would  probably  check  the  fall  of  prices. 
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In  Other  words,  the  law  was  passed  with  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  its  advocates  to  lessen  the  demand  for  gold,  because  the 
former  demand  had  increased  its  value^  and  they  feared  would  in- 
crease it  more  yet.  Likewise  regarding  the  use  of  bank-notes, 
checks,  etc.  They  have  all  doubtless  lessened  the  demand  for 
gold  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  without  them  ;  but, 
the  supply  being  short,  its  value  in  spite  of  them  went  up,  though 
not  so  much  as  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise,  and  at  the 
higher  cost  no  more  was  taken  for  coinage  than  before.  The  de- 
mand for  gold  on  account  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the 
retirement  of  paper  was  met  then  in  two  ways :  first,  by  raising  its 
value, —  />.,  the  price  of  general  commodities  fell ;  second,  by  pro- 
viding substitutes  in  part.  Had  the  supply  been  greater,  the  de- 
mand would  have  been  met  by  an  increase  in  the  gold  coinage* 

But  the  coinage  is  no  fair  measure  of  the  demand  that  affects 
the  value  for  other  reasons.  Bullion  is  often  used  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  balances,  thus  performing  the  function  of 
coin.  It  is  also  permitted  in  most  of  the  European  countries  as 
reserves  in  bank.  The  demand  for  shipment  to  the  East  and  for 
use  in  the'arts  also  tends  to  add  to  its  value,  and  this  demand 
naturally  increases  with  the  increase  in  wealth.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  recoinage  is  a  very  uncertain  factor  to  reckon  with. 

(a)  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  people  that  there  could  not 
have  been  any  appreciation  of  gold  resulting  from  a  relative  scar- 
city of  gold  itself,  because  the  records  showed  that  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  banks  was  large.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  every  one 
that  there  was  no  scarcity.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  the 
bank  reserves  are  not  a  good  test  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
money.  If  for  any  reason  whatever  prices  fall  and  trade  becomes 
somewhat  hampered,  the  normal  results  are  for  borrowers  to  lessen 
their  demands  upon  the  banks  and  for  the  bank  reserves  to  in- 
crease. The  reserves  are  large  when  business  is  dull,  and  the 
rates  of  discount  will  then  be  low.  When  for  any  reason  prices 
tend  to  increase,  business  is  likely  to  be  stimulated, —  often  to  a 
dangerous  degree, —  borrowing  becomes  active,  the  bank  reserves 
fall,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will  increase.  Or,  again,  anything 
that  shakes  a  banker's  confidence  increases  the  reserve.  A 
banker's  sense  of  the  money  supply  then  cannot,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  accurate. 

Summary:  After  full  consideration,  therefore,  of  earlier  ex- 
periences to  guide  us,   and  of  the   arguments  of  the  different 
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writers  on  all  sides  on  the  causes  of  the  fall  in  prices  since  1872, 
it  seems  just  to  consider  the  following  as  causes  important  enough 
to  deserve  mention. 

A.  Not  primarily  connected  with  money,  (i)  Improvements 
in  methods  of  production,  including  transportation,  and,  especially 
for  the  United  States,  those  changes  that  have  brought  foreign 
grain  into  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States.  (2)  The 
lessened  demand  of  the  past  few  years  caused  by  the  non-employ- 
ment of  laborers. 

B.  Connected  primarily  with  money,  (i)  The  check  in  the 
output  of  gold  until  1890.  (2)  The  use  of  gold  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  East.  (3)  The  demonetization  of  silver  in  several  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  standard,  increasing  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  benefits  or  evils  of  the  fall  in  prices,  or  the  remedies,  if  any 
are  needed,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  but  a  word  or 
two  regarding  the  significance  of  the  causes  may  be  desirable. 

The  improvements  in  mathods  of  production  are  permanent, 
and  would  seem  to  call  for  no  change  except  watchfulness  not  to 
let  other  causes  which  might  tend  to  bring  speculation  and  a  crisis 
go  unchecked. 

Non-employment  is  of  course  an  evil  that  security  and  stability 
in  business  tend  to  overcome. 

A  fall  in  prices  from  a  relative  scarcity  of  gold  would  be  per- 
manent unless  large  new  supplies  —  which  now  seem  to  be  in 
sight  —  were  furnished,  or  unless  money  substitutes  of  some  kind, 
silver,  bank-notes,  checks,  etc.,  could  be  made  increasingly  efh- 
cient  enough  to  fill  the  gap.  The  real  efficiency  of  such  sub- 
stitutes depends  largely  upon  stability  in  business  conditions  and 
confidence  of  business  men  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  their 
fellows  and  their  governments  to  carry  out  business  obligations  in 
a  business-like  way  -^  />.,  to  live  up  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  their  contracts. 
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OUR  PROGRESS   IN   SOCIAL   ECONOMY 
SINCE  1874. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY   DEPARTMENT 
(F.    B.    SANBORN,    OF   CONCORD,    MASS.). 

[Friday,  September  3.] 

The  date  here  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  my  remarks  is  that 
of  the  year  when  our  Association,  having  existed  nine  years, 
divided  its  unwieldy  Department  of  Trade  and  Finance,  or  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  gave  to  the  new  portion  the  comparatively  new 
name  of  Social  Economy.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase,  like 
that  of  our  general  subject,  "  Social  Science,"  is  much  in  debate. 
Both  terms  change  their  significance  from  time  to  time,  and 
acquire  meanings  more  or  less  extended,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  or  the  opinions  of  the  writers  who  use  them.  I 
find  in  a  thoughtful  book  by  that  old  publicist  of  Scotland  who 
has  lately  died,  —  Samuel  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  —  a  passage  which 
shows  how  he  understood  the  phrase  in  1842,  when  he  issued  his 
"  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Europe." 

Social  Economy  —  the  construction  of  the  social  body  of  a 
country,  the  proportions  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  arrangements  and  institutions  for  the 
administration  of  its  laws,  police  and  public  business,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  principles  on  which  all  this  social 
machinery  should  be  constructed  for  working  beneficially  on  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  — is  a  science  distinct 
from  the  sciences  of  Government,  Legislation,  Jurisprudence,  or 
Political  Economy.  These  are  but  branches  of  Social  Economy, 
in  its  most  extended  meaning.  It  embraces  all  that  affects  social 
prosperity,  and  the  well-being,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  social  body  of  the  country. 

In  no  such  comprehensive  sense  have  we  used  the  term  "  social 
economy,"  but  rather  as  including  those  economic  relations  of  life 
which  affect  men  in  their  social  and  domestic  rather  than  their 
political  interests.    Thus  the  small  savings  of  labor  and  capital, 
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the  modes  of  housing  the  people,  their  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions, the  relations  of  sex  to  industry,  the  minor  questions  of 
pauperism  and  public  relief,  the  bearing  of  diseases  (such  as 
insanity,  for  example)  on  the  family  life  and  the  household  earn- 
ings, education  as  concerned  with  industries,  life  insurance,  and 
many  other  topics,  have  been  discussed  in  this  Department,  while 
the  larger  questions  of  currency,  taxation,  commerce,  immigration, 
etc.,  have  remained  in  the  older  Department  of  Trade  and  Finance. 
In  all  these  matters  great  changes  have  occurred  since  1874, 
but  perhaps  more  in  the  minor  and  more  popular  matters  than  in 
those  great  interests  with  which  governments  must  deal,  and  which 
become  political  issues.  And  one  of  these  changes  has  been  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  yearly  legislation  and  official  regulation 
much  that  was  formerly  left  to  be  settled  by  social  arrangement  or 
individual  agreement,  with  only  a  rare  and  general  interference  of 
the  government.  Whether  we  regret  or  applaud  this  new  develop- 
ment of  what  is  often  called  "  paternalism,"  or  "  State  socialism," 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  going  forward  rapidly  and  almost 
universally,  for  good  or  evil.  One  of  its  very  latest  manifestations 
has  been  the  passage  through  the  English  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
urgency  of  Lord  Salisbury,  of  the  "  Workingman*s  Compensation 
Bill,"  which  was  fiercely  denounced  by  his  own  party  followers  as 
"socialism."  "No,"  replied  Lord  Salisbury,  "socialism  is  the 
undertaking  by  the  State  of  a  burden  or  a  duty  which  should  be 
borne  by  the  individual :  whereas  this  measure  proposes  the  very 
reverse."  To  illustrate  this  rather  sophistical  proposition,  the 
Premier  went  on  : — 

Suppose  there  is  a  tremendous  colliery  accident,  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  persons  are  killed,  and  their  wives  and  children  left 
destitute :  who  pays  ?  The  parish.  That  is  to  say  that  I,  with  my 
five  hundred  acres  of  meadowland,  who  do  not  get  the  slightest 
profit  from  the  mine,  have  to  pay  for  the  accident,  which  is  part 
of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  coal-owner ;  and  I  get  no  compensation 
whatever.     If  anything  could  be  called  socialism,  it  is  this. 

The  real  effect  of  the  new  English  law  is  to  throw  the  burden  of 
paying  for  such  accidents  upon  wealthy  capitalists  rather  than 
upon  the  general  public ;  and  this,  until  recently,  was  a  rarity  in 
British  legislation.  That  it  is  now  not  unusual  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  progress  in  "  social  economy  "  as  well  as  in  politics. 

A  striking  American '  example  of  such  progress  has  been  before 
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the  eyes  of  our  Association  since  1874  in  the  extension  of  the 
so-called  "  Building  Associations,"  or  Co-operative  Banks,  from  the 
few  States  in  which  they  then  existed,  over  the  whole  country. 

It  was  in  1874  that  the  late  Josiah  Quincy,  grandfather  of  the 
present  mayor  of  Boston,  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Association, 
of  which  he  was  an  early  member,  the  fact  that  societies  of  this 
peculiar  kind  had  long  existed  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  there 
taking  the  place  of  our  New  England  savings  banks,  and  also 
V  y  promoting,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  ownership  of  their  own 
homes  by  the  industrious  workingmen  of  Philadelphia.  A  fact  so 
interesting,  and  to  most  of  us  so  new,  aroused  attention  ;  and  for 
several  years  this  Association,  and  particularly  Messrs.  Paine, 
Bradford,  and  J.  S.  Ropes  of  Boston,  investigated  the  matter,  and 
did  what  could  be  done  to  promote  the  formation  of  similar  so- 
cieties in  New  England,  where  they  were  practically  either  unheard 
of  or  under  suspicion.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  similar  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  this  form  of  co-operation  into  favor ;  and  now, 
instead  of  perhaps  one  thousand  small  associations,  mostly  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
there  are  more  than  six  thousand  in  the  United  States,  and  very 
few  of  the  States  are  without  them.  They  had  proved  their  finan- 
cial soundness  in  the  long  depression  which  existed  from  1873  to 
1879  >  ^^^  ^^^y  6xhil>^ted  this  quality  more  conspicuously  in  the 
panic  and  depression  of  1893-97,  from  which,  after  four  years,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  emerge.  Four  years  ago,  when  bank  after 
bank  failed  or  suspended,  and  credit  was  paralyzed  throughout 
whole  sections  of  the  country,  the  little  "  People's  Banks "  went 
on  their  course  almost  without  a  ripple  of  disturbance.  Their 
borrowers  paid  their  loans,  their  members  paid  their  dues,  and 
the  membership  went  on  increasing,  —  not  so  fast  as  before  the 
panic,  but  at  a  remarkable  rate,  all  things  considered.  Since  then 
instances  of  fraud  —  that  besetting  sin  of  American  banking  — 
have  appeared  sporadically  in  the  affairs  of  these  institutions,  but 
the  instances  are  not  many ;  and  the  losses  are  infinitesimal,  com- 
pared with  the  sacrifice  of  millions  on  millions  in  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  credit. 

The  years  since  1874  have  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the 
insurance  of  families  against  the  loss  of  support  by  accident,  ill- 
ness, and  death, —  first  in  the  many  forms  of  voluntary  insurance, 
then  in  the  compulsory  insurance  initiated  by  Bismarck  in  (Germany, 
and  latterly  by  such  measures  as  that  just  adopted  in   England, 
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and  by  the  various  forms  of  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  against  ^ 
loss  of  wages  by  the  strikes  and  suspensions  of  work  so  frequently 
occurring  of  late  years.  Of  course,  the  most  common  form  which 
the  latter  provision  has  taken  is  the  relief  afforded  by  trades- 
unions  to  their  members,  as  in  the  great  strikes  now  going  on  in 
this  country  and  in  England ;  and  this  fact  calls  attention  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  trade-union  principle  since  1874.  Like 
every  great  social  change,  this  has  been  acompanied,  and  is  still 
attended,  with  serious  evils;  but  in  a  few  countries — Great 
Britain,  for  example  —  the  organization  of  labor  by  unions  has 
reached  a  stage  where  it  is  recognized  as  a  distinct  improvement 
on  what  preceded  it, —  the  tyranny  of  organized  capital  over 
individual  laborers,  unable,  for  want  of  concert,  to  get  fair  dealing 
from  their  employers.  In  the  United  States  this  more  peaceful 
stage  has  not  been  attained,  as  we  are  admonished  by  bloody 
encounters  every  few  months  between  striking  laborers  and  some 
form  of  organized  capital.  There  has  thus  far  been  lacking  in  our 
country,  among  the  workingmen,  that  practical  organizing  talent  / 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  English  character,  many  of  thev/ 
American  trades-unions  having  for  leaders  persons  of  other  nation- 
alities, more  logical  than  sensible,  who  suppose  they  must  follow 
their  premises,  even  when  they  lead  to  failure.  M.  de  Rousiers, 
that  very  intelligent  and  painstaking  French  author,  who  under- 
took for  the  newly-established  "  Mus^e  Social "  of  Paris  the  in- 
vestigation of  trade-unionism  in  England,  and  accomplished  that 
task  so  well  last  year,  remarks  justly  that  the  English  are  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  illogical  men  in  the  world,  and  hence  their 
success  in  difficult  emergencies. 

Coincident  with  these  forms  of  co-operation  among  the  humbler 
members  of  society  (building  associations,  benefit  societies,  trades- 
unions,  etc.)  there  has  been  another  gigantic  form  of  association 
among  the  holders  and  wielders  of  capital, —  what  we  designate  as 
the  Syndicate,  or  Trust.  This  belongs  rather  to  political  than 
social  economy,  since  it  depends  for  its  continued  existence  upon 
the  support  or  active  tolerance  of  the  legislature  and  the  courts.  It 
thrusts  itself  into  our  field  of  social  economy,  however,  both  by  its 
benefits  and  its  evils,  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  some  direc- 
tions, and  thus  promoting  the  pecuniary  well-being  of  the  poor, 
while  it  also  kills  out  the  humbler  trade  and  the  domestic  indus- 
tries, and  tends  to  bring  the  mass  of  mankind  into  a  semi-servile 
dependence  on  excessive  wealth.     This  tendency  to  co-operations 
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of  capital  is  often  said  to  be  irresistible ;  and  thus  we  are  advised 
to  submit  to  them  as  private  tyrannies,  in  order  to  avoid  that  form 
of  the  same  thing  which  is  urged  upon  us  as  "  collectivism  "  or 
'*  socialism,"  and  which  is  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  public  tyranny, 
even  more  corrupt  and  debasing  than  the  oligarchies  of  capital  are 
showing  themselves  to  be.  I  do  not  accept  this  dismal  alternative, 
which  is  forced  on  us  simply  as  a  mode  of  that  old  fallacy  of  mis- 
taking a  tendency  for  an  irresistible  force.  As  in  the  realm  of 
material  things,  so  even  more  in  human  affairs,  one  force  generates 
another  to  counteract  it ;  and  we  never  actually  see  the  paradox 
of  the  physicists, —  "  an  irresistible  force  impinging  on  an  immov- 
able body." 

The  counter-check  to  this  threatening  attitude  of  aggregated  and 
arrogant  wealth  —  this  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  millionaires  —  is 
their  invincible  ignorance.  Nothing  so  blinds  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  as  selfishness :  egoism,  says  the  French  wit,  is  always  un- 
intelligent. It  ever  bends  the  bow  until  it  snaps.  This  was  the 
story  of  the  Stuarts  in  England,  the  Bourbons  and  Napoleon  in 
France,  the  slave-masters  in  America.  It  will  not  be  otherwise, 
we  may  be  sure,  with  the  insolences  of  dropsical  wealth  in  this 
country,  should  they  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  assail  the  in- 
stitutions of  popular  government,  at  which  so  many  of  the  million- 
aire class  and  their  abettors  in  the  scholarly  class  now  rail  and 
scold.  Shakspere,  himself  sufficiently  attracted  to  the  side  of 
power  by  his  poetic  imagination,  was  yet  clear-sighted  enough 
through  the  same  faculty  of  insight  to  express,  in  a  few  pungent 
verses,  the  corrective  which  human  nature  and  Divine  Justice 
apply  to  the  tumors  of  oppression :  — 

"  Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  filled  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure, —  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice  :  till  now  myself  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power 
Have  wandered  with  our  arms  traversed,  and  breathed 
Our  sufferance  vainly.    Now  the  time  is  flush 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself, '  No  more  I '  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease." 

But  the  veterans  of  Social  Science  do  not  anticipate  any  such 
issue  out  of  our  present  troubles.  They  look  upon  the  excess  of 
individual  wealth,  unchastened  by  any  scruples  about  its  acquisi- 
tion  or   any   obligations  to    its    beneficent   expenditure,    as    an 
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accidental  excrescence  in  our  civilization,  no  more  to  be  honored 
or  protected  than  the  wens  and  protuberances  of  disease.  Of 
decent  and  conscientious  wealth  they  have  no  fears, —  either  that 
it  will  turn  to  oppression  or  become  the  victim  of  pillage.  Against 
hurtful  combinations  of  wealth  or  poverty  nature  has  made  pro- 
vision, in  the  very  selfishness  and  fraud  or  violence  which  makes 
such  combinations.  Our  social  and  political  system  has  too  broad 
a  base  to  be  upset  by  transient  gusts  of  popular  feeling  or  under- 
mined by  unscrupulous  avarice,  trembling  for  its  ill-gotten  property, 
or  privilege.  Our  rich  are  growing  richer, —  too  much  so  for  their 
own  peace  of  mind  and  ours, —  but  our  poor  are  not  growing 
poorer ;  and  the  great  middle  class  will  hold  them  from  attacking 
one  another,  should  they  be  foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  try  it. 
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BY  JOSEPH   LEE,  OF    BROOKLINE,    MASS. 
[Read  Friday  morning.] 

Last  year  we  heard  remarkably  interesting  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  the  trade  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufact- 
urer, of  the  philanthropist,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  penologist. 
During  his  address  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Woollen  Manufacturers,  spoke  of  the  Textile  School 
at  Lowell,  then  organizing  under  a  law  passed  in  1895  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  law,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the 
appendix,  provides,  briefly,  that,  when  in  any  city  or  town  having 
in  operation  at  least  450,000  spindles,  money  should  be  appro- 
priated or  subscribed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school, 
the  State  would  subscribe  an  equal  amount,  the  State's  quota, 
however,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  $25,000 

The  cities  to  which  this  act  applied  are  Lowell,  Lawrence,  New 
Bedford,  and  Fall  River.  In  New  Bedford  they  are  starting  a 
school,  and  in  Lowell  the  school  is  in  actual  operation.  The 
State  has  subscribed  its  $25,000,  the  city  the  same  amount,  and 
private  persons,  chiefly  manufacturers,  have  added  as  much  as  the 
two  put  together,  making  in  all  $100,000.  The  school  was  opened 
on  Feb.  i,  1897,  with  142  scholars,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  on  June  3,  with  151.  It  is  now  being  enlarged,  and  will 
next  year  be  able  to  accommodate  250. 

The  school  is  divided  into  a  day  and  an  evening  department,  and 
is  intended,  generally  speaking,  for  two  classes  of  pupils.  The 
day  department  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  textile  university 
for  that  part  of  the  country.  Its  first  application  from  a  student, 
however,  came  from  Bombay,  India,  so  that  its  fame  and  useful- 
ness are  already  considerably  wider  than  the  Merrimack  Valley. 
It  is  similar  in  its  scope  and  purpose  to  the  famous  textile  school 
at  Crefeld  in  Prussia,  and  is  meant  to  give  such  instruction  in  the 
textile  industry  as  may  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  those 
who  are  to  be  in  any  sense  leaders  in  that  line  of  manufacture, — 
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to  fit  men  to  be  manufacturers,  foremen,  superintendents,  or  de- 
signers. Its  graduates  will  also  be  well  fitted  to  become  teachers 
in  smaller  schools  when  such  shall  be  established  among  our  minor 
manufacturing  towns. 

The  studies  in  the  day  department  are  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct courses,  each  occupying  three  years, —  cotton  manufacturing, 
woollen  manufacturing,  designing,  and  dyeing.  The  annual  fee 
is  $200. 

In  the  evening  department  substantially  the  same  ground  as 
any  one  of  the  above  courses  can  be  covered  —  but,  of  course,  less 
thoroughly — in  six  years  at  two  evenings  a  week  (or  in  three  years 
at  four  evenings  a  week),  the  fee  for  each  course  of  two  evenings 
a  week  being  $5  a  year.  Tools,  books,  etc.,  are  extra,  and  cost 
from  $2  upward  per  course.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the 
year  27  day  and  124  evening  pupils,  the  latter  being  for  the  most 
part  actually  employed  in  the  textile  industry  during  the  daytime. 

The  history  of  the  starting  of  the  school,  its  general  purposes, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  organized,  can  best  be  stated  by 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  James  T.  Smith,  a 
trustee  and  clerk  to  the  corporation,  dated  Sept.  i,  1897  :  — 

The  idea  of  an  institution  for  instruction  in  textile  manufacture 
was  bom  of  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  textile  indus- 
try of  the  city,  and  to  raise  the  grade  of  citizenship  and  increase 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  artisan. 

I  spent  some  years  in  gathering  data  as  to  the  character  and 
practical  usefulness  to  the  industries  of  foreign  technical  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  very  clear,  comprehensive,  and  practical 
reports  on  "German  Technical  and  Trade  Schools,"  by  J.  C.  Mon- 
aghan,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Chemitz,  Saxony,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Consular  Reports  for  August,  1894,  that  I  felt  fully 
equipped  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  textile  manufacturers  gen- 
erally, and  justified  in  urging  the  establishment  here  of  a  textile 
school,  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  and  of  those  employed 
therein. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  is  to  give  skill  and 
consequent  earning  capacity  in  the  leading  industry  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, it  may  properly  be  classed  as  a  trade-school.  It  is, 
however,  a  high-grade  trade-school,  exhaustive  in  all  processes  of 
the  industry  to  which  it  relates,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  of  a 
limited  class.  It  became  such  a  school  from  necessity,  the  demand 
of  the  industry  being  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  higher,  finer, 
and  more  varied  lines  of  textiles,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  lines. 

This  required  a  full  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  all  fibres, 
a  high-grade   Department  of  Design,  a  thorough  course  in  Gen- 
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eral  Chemistry,  Historic  Art,  Plant  Forms,  etc.  The  school  has 
ceased  to  be  local,  catering  to  the  entire  industry  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  textile  industry  cannot  be  localized. 
While  we  here  work  all  the  processes  preparatory  to  textile  manu- 
facture, we  also  use,  largely,  yarns  spun  at  Fall  River,  New  Bed- 
ford, New  Jersey,  Louisville,  Ky.,  etc.,  and  dyed  at  North  Adams, 
Pawtucket,  and  elsewhere.  Our  people  have  large  investments  in 
mill  plants  at  Lawrence,  Nashua,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford ; 
while  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  our  great  textile  corporations  is 
held  outside  the  city. 

Were  the  school  located  elsewhere,  we  would  benefit  largely  by 
it,  as  would  all  other  textile  centres,  wherever  its  location  in  New 
England. 

The  State  contributed  $25,000  to  the  corporation,  and  the  city 
the  same  amount,  while  the  contribution  of  the  manufacturers 
equals  both  contributions.  As  the  equipment  includes  machinery 
for  working  all  fibres,  from  the  raw  material  up  to  the  finished 
goods,  including  the  designs  applied  thereto,  whether  dyed  or 
printed,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  assembling,  housing,  and  set- 
ting in  operation  such  a  plant  may  be  imagined. 

The  management  is  a  private  corporation  composed  of  twenty 
permanent  trustees,  two-term  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Lowell. 

The  school  grows  out  of  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  mill,  with  a  running  plant  of  machinery,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  instructors,  experts  in  the  various 
processes,  who  teach  the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  manu- 
facture. It  is  presided  over  by  a  director,  of  large  experience  in 
foreign  textile  schools,  and  also  in  textile  manufacture,  while  the 
president  of  the  corporation  and  the  chairman  of  the  several  com- 
mittees, who  give  daily  attention  to  the  school,  are  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  our  great  textile  corporations.  In  fact,  our  rules  of 
organization  require  that  three-fourths  of  the  trustees  shall  be  gen- 
tlemen actually  engaged  in  textile  manufacture.  And  such  trus- 
tees, who  meet  frequently,  are  the  leading  officers  of  textile  corpo- 
rations representing  over  $25,000,000  capital.  So  closely  do  we 
keep  to  the  industry  that  the  rules  of  order  and  discipline  essen- 
tial for  the  conduct  of  educational  institutions  are  based,  so  far  as 
applicable,  on  mill  usage,  thus  making  even  these  incidentals  edu- 
cational in  the  line  of  the  industry. 

While  thorough  in  the  practical  art  of  textile  manufacture,  the 
school  is  equally  so  in  the  theory  of  the  art  and  allied  arts,  having 
its  Department  of  Decorative  Art, —  the  curriculum  of  which  in- 
cludes historic  ornament,  plant  and  other  nature  forms,  free-hand 
drawing,  color,  etc.,  as  fundamental  to  textile  design  or  any  other 
specialty  of  decorative  art, —  and  also  a  Department  of  General 
Chemistry,  preparatory  to  the  course  in  dyeing  and  printing,  each 
department  presided  over  by  a  chief  of  experience  and  repute  in 
his  specialty ;  for  we  have  drawn  upon  the  scientific  institutions  as 
well  as  the  mill,  when  necessary. 
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You  will  perceive  that  the  Lowell  School  belongs  to  a  limited 
class  of  educational  schools,  of  which,  among  the  great  number  of 
trade-schools,  there  are  few  abroad,  and  few  demanded ;  and  yet  it 
is  to  this  class  of  schools  that  the  greatest  benefit  comes  to  the  in- 
dustry, as  it  is  through  them  that  new  and  finer  and  more  varied 
products  are  introduced  from  abroad  or  created  here.  The  cost  of 
equipment  and  administration  will  necessarily  limit  the  number  of 
schools  of  this  class. 

A  percentage  of  the  expenses  of  administration  is  met  from 
tuition  fees.  While  this  will  increase,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  for  thorough  instruction  would  at  present  divide  up  such 
revenues,  and  therefore  require  larger  contributions  from  outside 
sources.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  textile  industry  to  do  this, 
as  much  of  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  textile  industry. 
Still,  wherever  manufacturers  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  under- 
take such  schools,  every  facility  will  be  offered  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  the  management  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School. 

The  public  school  aims  to  awaken  intelligence  and  to  develop 
character,  at  least  that  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  "  new  educa- 
tion.'' The  textile  school  aims  to  utilize  this  "  raw  material "  thus 
created,  by  giving  it  skill  and  consequent  earning  capacity  in  a 
special  line  of  industry.  And  this  raw  material,  produced  at  such 
vast  expense  by  the  public  school  system,  is  more  potential  for 
wealth  than  though  our  fields  were  white  with  cotton  or  our  hills 
big  with  mineral. 

The  proposition  that  from  the  first  has  dominated  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  school  is  this :  — 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  great  textile  corporations  are 
compelled  to  know  what  qualifications  are  required  in  subordi- 
nates. These  representatives  are  therefore  best  equipped  to  deter- 
mine what  qualifications  the  graduates  of  the  school  should  be  en- 
dowed with.  These  determined,  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  equipment,  are  adapted  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  whether  they  are  in  harmony  with,  or  depart  from,  accepted 
theories  of  education.  The  school  thus  grows  directly  out  of  the 
practical  experience  and  needs  of  the  textile  industry,  and  is  not 
modelled  on  any  known  educational  or  technical  school,  foreign  or 
domestic.     It  is  sui generis^  and  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 

An  incident  shows  the  demand  for  such  a  school.  A  young 
man  choosing  dyeing  for  a  career  had  earned  his  way  through  the 
chemical  course  of  two  great  educational  institutions,  graduating 
in  both,  and  yet,  after  four  years'  study,  came  to  us,  and  offered 
his  services  for  his  board  as  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry,  for 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  dyeing.  In  one  year  the  Lowell 
School  could  have  made  him  a  good  dyer,  and  in  two  thorough  in 
the  theory  and  technique  of  the  art.  Such  instances  could  be 
multiplied  where  great  institutions,  with  unlimited  revenues,  and 
specially  designed  for  practical  scientific  instruction,  fail  to  meet 
the  demand  for  earning  capacity  in  industrial  lines. 
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The  trustees  have  assurances  that  the  public  schools  will  furnish 
the  essential  preliminary  instruction, —  fit  pupils,  in  fact,  to  enter 
our  school. 

So  far  I  have  had  in  mind  the  main  or  day  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Of  the  151  pupils  attending  the  first  or  experimental  term, 
which  was  opened  in  February  last,  24  were  day  students  and  127 
evening  students,  the  latter  being  mainly  employed  in  the  machine- 
shops  and  mills,  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  practical  work  of 
mill  or  shop.  The  interest  shown  by  the  latter  classes  was  very 
gratifying,  and  was  maintained  —  in  fact,  increased  —  during  the 
term.  It  is  evident  that  the  evening  classes  meet  a  real  want 
among  the  artisans  or  operatives.  The  term  fees  for  the  day  course 
approximate  those  of  the  higher  educational  institutions ;  while 
those  for  the  evening  courses  are  merely  nominal,  and  bring  the 
school  within  the  reach  of  all.  Observation  indicates  that  the 
evening  students  advance  more  rapidly  in  the  applied  art,  but, 
from  lack  of  training  to  habits  of  study,  do  not  progress  so  rapidly 
in  the  theory  as  the  day  students. 

I  have  looked  at  the  subject  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
interest  of  the  industry.  This  may  seem  a  low  plane  to  the  hu- 
manitarian, the  social  reformer;  but  my  experience  in  life  has 
taught  me  that  intelligent  selfishness  furnished  more  and  steadier 
motive  power,  had  more  staying  quality,  than  humanitarianism,  and 
may  be  equally  beneficent  in  its  results.  While  I  have  multiplied 
pages  in  thus  hastily  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  the  industries 
of  industrial  education,  a  line  or  two  will  make  equally  clear  the 
advantage  to  the  employees ;  and  that  lies  in  this :  that,  whatever 
benefit  comes  to  the  manufacturer  from  industrial  schools,  it  can 
only  come  through  the  education  of  the  employee,  the  increase 
of  his  skill  and  earning  capacity.  The  industry  can  only  be  ele- 
vated through  the  elevation  of  the  workman  and  workwoman. 

There  is  much  in  this  work  that  it  seems  to  me  may  well  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  social  reformer.  We  are  enjoined  to  give  to 
the  poor ;  but  the  method  of  giving  is  left  to  our  reason,  informed 
by  experience,  to  determine.  One  way  in  a  busy  world  is  to  give 
them  alms,  as  a  bone  is  thrown  to  a  dog.  A  better  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  furnish  opportunity  to  them  to  better  their  condition, 
and  incite  them  to  avail  themselves  thereof.  I  prefer,  except  with 
the  helpless,  the  latter  way. 

The  school  is  a  true  trade-school,  its  design  being  not  to  edu- 
cate the  mind  and  faculties  in  general,  but  to  teach  a  particular 
trade,  to  give  its  scholars  the  ability  to  do  some  one  thing  well 
enough  to  make  their  services  worth  paying  for. 

An  interesting  question  about  trade-schools,  in  view  of  Mrs. 
Kelley's  paper  of  last  year  and  much  other  testimony,  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  fill  the  gap  between  the  grammar  school 
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and  the  beginning  of  work  at  a  trade.  In  this  particular  school 
a  boy  who  goes  to  work  at  some  makeshift  occupation  (as  boys  in 
general  must  do,  if  they  go  to  work  at  all,  when  they  leave  the 
grammar  school)  could  perhaps  at  the  same  time  be  fitting  himself, 
by  the  evening  classes,  for  becoming  a  high-grade  worker  in  the 
textile  industry ;  and  at  four  evenings  a  week  it  would  take  him 
three  years  to  complete  his  textile  education.  But  the  evening 
classes  are  not  especially  adapted  for  boys  of  that  sort,  being  in- 
tended rather  for  those  who  are  already  at  work  in  mills.  If  the 
boy  can  afford  to  go  to  the  day  school,  />.,  to  pay  J200  a  year 
for  fitting  himself  for  a  first-class  position  in  the  industry,  the 
school  will  occupy  him  for  three  years.  If,  in  that  case,  he 
leaves  the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  will  be 
through  the  trade-school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  age  at 
which  boys  get  into  the  mills  is  usually  about  eighteen  years, 
but  any  graduate  of  the  textile  school  would  of  course  be  gladly 
received  a  year  earlier. 

Another  interesting  question  about  trade-schools  is  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  public  aid.  I  myself  believe  that  a  great 
service  can  be  performed  to  society  in  general,  and  to  poor 
boys  in  particular,  by  teaching  trades ;  that  a  trade  is  nearly  as 
important  in  making  a  man  a  useful  citizen  as  is  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  or  general  education,  and  that  it  may  there- 
fore be  proper,  sometimes  eminently  desirable,  to  spend  the  pub- 
lic money  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  above  referred  to  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  case,  except  that  of  the  textile  department  of  the  Industrial 
Art  School  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  State,  or  indeed  any  other 
public  body  in  America,  has  given  aid  to  a  distinctly  trade  school ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  school  making  the  teaching  of  a  trade  or  of 
several  trades  its  primary  object.  Other  instances  of  government 
aid  which  are  somewhat  analogous,  although  not  directly  in  point, 
are  the  following  :  — 

First,  every  State  teaches  school-teachers  their  business  at 
the  public  expense.  This  case  may  be  distinguished  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  It  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety  and  defence. 
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A  case  that  is  somewhat  nearer  as  a  precedent  is  the  pro- 
viding of  professional  instruction  at  State  universities,  partly 
at  the  State's  expense,  several  of  our  State  universities  having 
medical  schools  or  law  schools  attached. 

A  step  nearer  still  are  the  agricultural  colleges,  aided  by 
the  United  States  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  under  which 
"  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  "  had  received 
up  to  1892  in  the  aggregate  more  than  $16,000,000.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  colleges,  however,  is  not  the  produc- 
tion of  actual  practical  farmers,  the  majority  of  their  gradu- 
ates going  into  divinity  and  other  learned  professions.  It  is 
true  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  one  of 
these  ** land-grant  colleges'*;  but  this  institution  is  rather  a 
general  mechanic  arts  university  than  a  trade-school.  Its 
pupils  become  members  of  scientific  professions  rather  than 
of  special  mechanical  trades. 

The  nearest  case  —  it  seems  to  me  —  is  that  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  Tuskegee  in  Alabama.  Tuskegee  is  typical  of  a 
large  class  of  institutions  in  the  South, —  institutions  which 
give  practical  instruction  in  actual  work  in  several  trades,  and 
which  in  many  cases  receive  State  funds  toward  their  support, 
Tuskegee  itself,  for  instance,  receiving  $3,000  from  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  above-named  institution  gives  practical 
instruction  in  farming,  brick-making,  building  trades,  printing, 
sewing,  and  laundry-work,  blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  shoe- 
making,  and  harness-making.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of 
these  trades  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  school.  They 
are  taught  rather  as  being  of  practical  but  incidental  value  to 
the  graduates  than  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  a  trade.  A 
part  of  the  purpose,  also,  is  to  help  support  the  institution  by 
the  practical  work  accomplished.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools,  almost  all  of  them,  become  ministers  or  teachers. 

The  Lowell  Textile  School  has  had  no  trouble  with  the  labor 
unions,  nor  has  the  question  of  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  a 
union  affected  its  selection  of  pupils. 
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NOTE. 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Chap.  475,  of  1895. 


AN   ACT   RELATIVE  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows :  — 

Section  i.  In  any  city  of  this  Commonwealth  whose  mayor  EsublUhmcnt 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun-  **^  textile 
dred  and  ninety-five,  file  a  certificate  with  the  commissioner  of  *^  ****'"* 
corporations  that  said  city  has  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  or  more  spindles,*  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
twenty  persons,  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  associate 
themselves  together  by  an  agreement  in  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  TEXTILE  school/^  instruction  in 
th€  theory  ««</ practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of 
industry^  with  authority  to  take,  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  per- 
sonal and  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  A  copy  of  said  agreement  and  of  the  signatures  thereto, 
sworn  to  by  any  one  of  the  subscribers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
governor ;  and,  if  he  shall  certify  his  approval  of  the  associates  as 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  their  association  and  of  this  act,  said 
associates  shall,  for  said  purposes,  after  due  and  proper  organiza- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  by-laws  and  the  election  of  officers,  and 
after  filing  a  certificate  of  such  organization  and  the  certificate  of 
the  approval  of  the  governor  with  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, be  and  remain  a  corporation,  with  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  corporations  or- 
ganited  for  educational  purposes  under  chapter  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  Public  Statutes.  Said  corporation  shall  be  known 
as  the  Trustees  of  the  Textile  School  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
located,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  number, 
however  occurring,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act. 
There  shall  be  only  one  school  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  one  city. 

Sect.  2.    Any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation   is  organized   City  may  ap- 
may  appropriate  and  pay  to  said  corporation  a  sum  of  money  not   propnate  a 
to  exceed,  in  any  case,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;   "^***"  •""*» 
and  upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  said  sum,  or  any  part 
thereof  by  any  such  city,  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of  schools 
of  such  city  for  the  time  being  shall  be  and  become  members  of 
said  corporation,  and  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of  schools  of 
such  city  shall  thereafter  be  members  of  such  corporation. 

•Only  Lowell  and  New  Bedford  filed  certificates. 
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Certain  sum 
to  be  paid 
from  treasury 
of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 


Sect.  3.  Whenever  any  such  city  shall  appropriate  and  pay  to 
any  such  corporation  any  sum  of  money,  or  whenever  the  trustees 
or  members  of  any  such  corporation  shall  pay  into  its  treasury, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
school,  <2/fy  sum  of  money,  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  to 
said  corporation  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  total  amount  thus  appropriated  and  paid ; 
but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  paid  to  any  such  cori>oration  by  the 
Commonwealth  any  sum  of  money  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  any  such 
school  the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appoint  two  persons  to  be  members  and  trustees  of  any 
such  corporation  for  two  and  four  years  respectively,  and  there- 
after such  persons  and  their  successors  by  similar  appointment 
shall  be  and  remain  members  of  said  corporation.  The  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all  vacancies 
however  occurring  in  the  membership  created  by  this  section. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  5,  1895. 
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THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

BY   PROFESSOR   J.    W.   JENKS,    OF   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 
[Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  Friday  morning.] 

In  1890  and  the  four  years  following  Mr.  W.  R.  George  took 
some  boys  and  girls  from  the  poorer  classes  of  New  York  City  to 
Freeville  for  a  summer  vacation.  His  experience  in  managing 
them  during  these  years  gave  him  the  idea  of  forming  them  into  a 
self-governing  republic,  and  in  1895  the  Republic  was  formed. 

There  have  been  present  each  summer  from  130  to  170  children, 
aged  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  year  some  30  dur- 
ing the  winter  also,  many  of  them  from  the  criminal  classes,  and 
practically  all  of  them  from  what  is  called  the  "  submerged  tenth/' 

Mr.  George's  plan  is  to  put  the  children  so  far  as  possible  into 
the  conditions  of  real  adult  life,  by  throwing  upon  them  individ- 
ually the  entire  responsibility  of  earning  their  own  living  and 
governing  themselves.  Of  course,  provision  is  made  so  that  any- 
one who  wishes  work  will  not  fail  to  have  work.  The  farm  on 
which  the  Republic  is  situated  contains  about  fifty  acres,  and  many 
of  the  boys  work  on  the  farm ;  others  work  in  the  shop  where  they 
are  taught  the  elements  of  carpentry ;  others  are  given  work  in  mak- 
ing roads  and  paths,  digging  ditches,  cleaning  grounds,  etc.,  while 
others  find  employment  in  the  restaurants  and  lodging-houses, 
and  the  girls  in  the  sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  and  other  classes. 
Wages  are  paid  in  Republic  money  stamped  out  of  tin,  which  is 
also  received  by  the  Republic  for  everything  furnished  the  children. 

Each  child  pays  for  everything  he  receives.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic  there  was  a  "  pauper  "  table,  so  that  the  lazy 
at  times  were  supported  by  the  thrifty ;  but  the  second  year  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  declaring  that  "  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  work  and  won't."  The 
idle  boy  or  girl  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  earn  his  living  as  soon 
as  his  credit  among  the  other  children  is  exhausted.  Foolish 
children,  who  spend  their  money  on  candy  and  fruit  offered  them 
by  the  shrewder  children  at  high  prices,  not  unfrequently  have  to 
go  without  their  meals ;  and  at  times  a  boy  sleeps  in  the  police 
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Station,  and  then  breaks  stone  on  the  stone  pile  for  three  hours 
the  next  day  to  pay  for  his  lodging,  because  he  has  spent  the 
money  foolishly  which  he  should  have  kept  for  his  bed  at  the 
"hotel." 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  declares  that  the  "citizens"  are 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  their  laws  are  those  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  supplemented  by  such  laws  as  the 
Republic  itself  may  pass.  The  children  above  the  age  of  twelve 
have  the  right  to  vote.  A  "  House  of  Representatives  "  is  chosen 
weekly,  and  a  "  Senate  "  bi-weekly,  the  "  House  "  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  to  twenty,  and  the  "  Senate  "  of  about  one  to  thirty 
citizens.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  chosen  from  among  the 
boys  themselves,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  does  not  hesitate  to 
veto  bills  which  he  considers  injurious.  Laws  have  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  forbidding  gambling,  and  the  use  of  tobacco ; 
and  a  special  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  on  candy  and  apples  brought 
into  the  Republic  has  been  levied,  as  well  as  special  personal 
taxes. 

The  children  have  instituted  a  Board  of  Health  to  inspect  the 
rooms,  beds,  etc.,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation to  see  that  prisoners  are  properly  treated,  and  that  the  jail 
is  kept  in  good  condition.  Cleanliness  is  secured  not  merely  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  but  by  special  regulations  providing  that 
baths  shall  be  taken  regularly.  The  self-restraint  of  the  legislators 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  bill  which  passed  the  "  House  "  permit- 
ting citizens  to  stay  out  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  was  voted  down 
in  the  Senate. 

Laws  are  enforced  by  courts  and  an  efficient  police  force.  Ar- 
rests for  disturbance  of  the  peace,  fighting,  and  for  other  misde- 
meanors, as  well  as  for  petty  theft  and  small  crimes,  are  likely  to 
be  common  early  in  the  season,  but  become  rare  later  on,  after  the 
efficiency  of  the  courts  has  been  proved.  A  sentence  to  the  work- 
house is  no  trifling  matter,  for  it  means  that  the  prisoner  must  work 
hard  all  day  under  guard,  can  get  no  pay  except  the  simplest  kind 
of  food,  and  gets  little  sympathy  from  the  better  class  of  "citi- 
zens " ;  while  a  boy  who  commits  a  crime,  besides,  the  punishment 
mentioned  above,  must  undergo  the  disgrace  of  wearing  stripes 
and  having  to  perform  severe  labor  under  harder  conditions. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Republic,  perhaps,  is  to  be  seen  by 
viewing  it  in  its  pedagogical  aspect.     In  this  regard  it  seems  to  be 
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sound.  The  children  learn  their  lessons  by  experience ;  and,  as  in 
life,  they  find  out  that  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  They  become  self-reliant;  and,  as  some  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed it,  they  can  "  figger  out  that  it  costs  more  to  be  bad  den 
good."  The  system  teaches  thrift.  The  foolishness  of  spending 
their  last  few  cents  for  trifling  luxuries  appears,  when  the  conse- 
quence is  the  loss  of  a  supper  or  a  night  in  the  station-house  with 
some  hours'  work  on  the  stone  pile.  And  this  lesson  is  not  given 
simply  by  word  of  mouth,  but  is  impressed  day  by  day  so  long  as 
the  child  remains  a  "  citizen  "  of  the  Republic.  The  lessons  re- 
ceived are  practical  and  moral  in  their  tendencies ;  and  the  child 
learns  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  actual  life  far  more  easily  and 
clearly  than  he  can  see  them  in  the  society  of  adults,  for  public 
opinion  among  children  is  more  direct  and  more  frank  in  its 
expression  than  among  adults.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  respect 
for  law  that  is  inculcated,  and  that  comes  naturally  when  the 
children  themselves  are  the  law-makers.  In  real  life  it  is  largely 
contempt  for  laws  that  makes  Our  slums  and  that  gives  us  our 
'*  toughs  "  and  anarchists.  Contempt  for  law  is  the  beginning  of 
barbarism ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  *'  in  the  contest  with  barbarism 
the  George  Junior  Republic  has  taken  its  stand  on  the  side  of 
good  government  and  patriotism." 

Some  social  questions  receive  a  peculiar  illustration  in  this 
children's  republic.  The  evils  of  competition  as  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  contractor  and  of  the  speculator  appeared  very 
clearly  last  year ;  but,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  socialist  could 
derive  little  comfort  therefrom,  for  the  evils  appeared  most 
clearly  when  the  State  was  the  owner  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  individuals  could  reap  their  greatest  rewards  by 
manipulating  the  government  managed  by  their  political  equals. 

The  Republic,  although  a  great  success,  still  needs  many  things. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  certain  needs  regarding  drainage, 
bathing  facilities,  and  more  buildings  for  dwelling-houses,  have  not 
yet  been  met.  For  a  similar  reason  also,  sufficient  provision  has 
not  yet  been  made  for  regular  school  training.  For,  while  the  Re- 
public started  as  a  summer  scheme,  it  has  now  become  possible 
to  keep  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  the  summer  "citizens"  through- 
out the  year;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  "  citizens  "  may  become  permanent  resi- 
dents for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  they  are  ready  to  enter  inde- 
pendently into  the  life  of  the  greater  republic.     It  is  also  desirable 
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that  more  careful  statistical  records  be  kept  regarding  the  course 
of  conduct  of  each  "  citizen,"  in  order  that  other  institutions  with 
similar  purposes  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  this  most 
interesting  and  valuable  experiment. 

'  One  must  not  overlook,  too,  the  fact  that  the  really  great  success 
of  this  experiment  is  largely  due  to  the  personality  of  its  founder 
and  manager,  Mr.  George.  While  the  boys  make  and  enforce  the 
laws,  his  ever-present  counsel  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  his  wisdom 
in  helping  the  boys  to  see  clearly  and  to  realize  fully  the  valuable 
lessons  which  their  experience  teaches  them,  are  of  course  most 
prominent  factors  in  producing  the  good  results  attained.  His 
visits  to  boys  in  jail,  and  his  companionship  on  the  ball  ground,  are 
both  invaluable.  It  is  his  originality,  his  sympathy,  and  his  re- 
markable skill  in  dealing  with  them  that  have  made  this  Republic 
one  of  the  most  helpful  means  of  training  and  reclaiming  children 
whose  lives  have  been  started  on  the  downward  path. 

Note. —  It  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  that  the  idea 
of  intrusting  boys  with  a  currency  and  the  government  of  a  miniature  town  was 
earlier  adopted  than  by  Mr.  George  at  the  old  Farm  School  in  Boston  Bay, 
when  C.  W.  Bradley,  a  Vermont  man,  who  was  in  charge  ten  years,  allowed 
his  ninety-five  boys  to  build  cottages  and  a  City  Hall,  sell  lots,  have  a  zoological 
museum,  etc.,  the  whole  experiment  dating  back  some  three  or  four  years,  and 
not  open  to  objections  raised  against  the  Freeville  community. 
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I      DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  DOMAIN. 

BY    REV.    DR.    JOSEPH     ANDERSON,     OF    WATERBURY,     CONN.,     CHAIR- 
MAN  OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION   AND   ART. 

[Read  Taesday  morning,  August  31.] 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1837  (sixty  years  ago  to-day),  took  place 
what  Lowell  has  characterized  as  "  an  event  without  former  parallel 
in  our  literary  annals."  On  that  day,  before  a  remarkable  audi- 
ence, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  his  address  on  "The 
American  Scholar."  President  Thwing,  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Forum^  has  made  this  event 
and  Emerson's  address  the  theme  of  an  interesting  essay,  compar- 
ing the  scholarship  of  sixty  years  ago  and  the  scholarship  of 
to-day  in  regard  to  the  influences  affecting  them  and  the  duties 
lying  before  them.  As  for  the  quality  of  that  earlier  scholarship 
as  compared  with  the  present  type,  President  Thwing  has  little  to 
say  j  but  comparisons  in  this  respect  are  easily  ventured  upon,  and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  obvious :  that  the  scholar  who  stands 
on  a  pedestal,  symmetrical  and  conspicuous,  is  not  as  frequent  a 
figure  as  he  was  sixty  years  ago,  but  that  scholarship,  or  at  least 
educated  intelligence,  is  much  more  widely  spread.  The  school 
and  the  college  probably  enter  more  largely  into  the  common  life 
of  the  people  to-day ;  and,  besides  these  positive  educational  factors, 
there  are  various  others  which,  half  a  century  ago,  had  hardly 
begun  to  operate. 

'  As  for  the  place  of  the  school  in  our  modern  life,  the  latest 
statistics  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  bring  the  matter 
before  us  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  but  very  impressive  way.  It 
appears  from  Commissioner  Harris's  last  report  that  the  enrol- 
ment in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  is  nearly 
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16,000,000  pupils,  and  in  special  schools  (such  as  business 
colleges,  conservatories  of  music,  Indian  schools,  reform  schools, 
and  the  like)  418,000  more,  making  a  total  of  16,415,197  pupils. 
As  these  numbers  unfold  themselves  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  vast  multitude  undergoing  the  process  of 
education!*'  This  multitude  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  who  undergo  the  process  for  only  a  limited  period, 
—  that  is,  while  connected  with  the  organized  school  or  college  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
as  regards  effectiveness,  must  always  be  a  serious,  in  fact,  a  mo- 
mentous question.  The  time  is  short,  the  opportunity  is  transient. 
The  wise  man  says,  "  Make  the  most  of  it." 

All  true  educators  and  philanthropists  are  perpetually  asking 
how  we  can  do  this,  how  we  can  improve  our  schools  and  colleges 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  The 
reformer  finds  here  an  open  field.  He  is  less  hampered  by  tradi- 
tions, or,  at  any  rate,  less  apt  to  run  up  against  an  inconvenient 
conscience,  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  realm,  and  so  finds  it  easier 
to  secure  calm  consideration  for  the  innovations  he  proposes. 
President  Adams,  of  Wisconsin  University,  speaking  of  our  public 
schools,  says :  "  I  believe  they  are  not  half  cared  for.  They  are 
often  poorly  administered,  they  often  have  inefficient  teachers; 
they  often  do  not  do  one-half  what  they  should  for  the  best  good 
of  their  pupils ;  and,  when  they  have  done  their  work,  they  leave  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people  above  ten  years  of  age  who  can 
neither  write  nor  read.  By  all  means  improve  the  common  schools 
in  every  way  possible."  The  improvement  of  the  schools  is  a  work 
that  enlists  the  attention  and  energies  of  very  many,  and  the  lines 
of  effort  are  chiefly  two  :  first,  in  regard  to  subjects  to  be  studied ; 
second,  in  regard  to  methods.  How  shall  we  adapt  our  teach- 
ing to  the  times  and  to  the  actual  needs  of  men  ?  and  how  shall 
we  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  therein  ? 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  economy  of  time  in  the  educational  process.  A  few 
years  ago  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  contributed  a  noteworthy 
paper  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  possibility  of  shortening  the 
college  curriculum  by  improving  the  methods  alike  of  the  professor 
and  the  student ;  and  this  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  general 
drift  of  things. 

One  cannot  help  recognizing  in  this  connection  the  importance 
of  the  movement  inaugurated  at  Chautauqua  some  years  ago,  which 
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has  developed  into  that  interesting  but  somewhat  uncertain  insti- 
tution known  through  all  the  land  as  the  summer  school.  Our 
country  is  full  of  summer  schools, —  some  of  them  comprehensive, 
like  Chautauqua  and  Greenacre-on-the-Piscataqua,  others  devoted 
to  a  specially,  such  as  music,  languages,  or  the  comparative  study 
of  religions.*  Whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  system,  one 
cannot  but  approve  the  effort  it  represents  at  economizing  time, 
and  especially  at  saving  something  from  that  wreck  of  days  and 
hours  which  is  so  apt  to  take  place  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, instead  of  antagonizing  this  wide-spread  movement,  are 
falling  into  line  with  it.  The  other  day,  on  University  Heights,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  the  New  York 
University,  stated  the  case  in  this  way :  — 

One  of  the  striking  educational  features  of  this  last  decade  of 
the  century  is  the  taking  up  of  instruction  in  the  summer  time  by 
leading  universities.  A  few  years  ago  summer  teaching  was  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  a  few  popular  lectures  and  conferences  at  some 
attractive  rural  resort.  Besides  these,  were  certain  private  enter- 
prises, some  of  which  were  carried  on  in  college  towns  and  college 
buildings.  The  feature  of  to-day  is  a  number  of  universities  offi- 
cially announcing  summer  instruction.  The  foremost  of  all  in  the 
amount  of  work  attempted  is  that  youthful  giant,  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Chicago  makes  its  summer  term  of  three  months  equal  in 
importance  to  any  of  the  other  three  terms  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  significant.  More  than  one  thousand  students  were  in 
actual  attendance  in  the  summer  term  of  1896,  and  the  number 
will  perhaps  be  increased  to  twelve  hundred  the  present  summer. 
Chicago  is  accordingly  making  herself  felt  in  every  quarter.  More 
than  two  hundred  college  and  university  faculties  had  one  or  more 
of  their  professors  or  instructors  attending  Chicago  University  in 
the  summer  of  1896.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
four  universities  have  established  summer  work ;  namely.  Harvard 
and  Clark  in  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  and  Cornell  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  These  four  schools  together  have  about  a 
thousand  students,  of  whom  two-thirds  belong  to  Harvard. 

"  Can  we  doubt,"  asked  Chancellor  MacCracken  in  this  same 
address,  '*  that  universities  should  attempt  summer  work?  A  uni- 
versity gathers  a  faculty  of  specialists.  Ought  not  their  acquire- 
ments to  be  given  the  widest  possible  use  ? "     It  is  doubtless  such 

•Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  proper  disposal  of  the  World's  Fair  Building 
which  was  transported  two  years  ago  from  Chicago  to  the  Connecticut  shore,  propose  to  make 
that  the  headquarters  of  a  summer  school  of  American  history, —  a  purpose  which  its  antecedents 
very  natarally  suggest. 
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considerations  as  this,  coupled  with  the  obvious  needs  of  the 
poorer  class  in  our  cities,  that  have  led  to  a  still  further  develop- 
ment of  the  economical  idea  in  the  opening  of  **  vacation  schools/* 
I  do  not  know  how  widely  this  experiment  has  been  tried,  but  I 
find  in  the  public  prints  interesting  accounts  of  vacation  schools 
that  have  been  conducted  this  summer  in  Hartford  and  in  New 
York.  The  number  of  children  applying  for  admission  in  Hart- 
ford was  over  700;  the  number  registered  was  145;  the  average 
attendance  loi, —  a  percentage  of  over  90,  which  is  very  high. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  The 
experiment  in  New  York  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Ten  schools 
were  opened  in  public  school  buildings,  and  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  Over  a  thousand  were  registered  in  one  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  vacation  schools  will  become  established  in  all 
our  cities ;  for  in  all  our  cities  there  are  school  buildings  and  school 
apparatus  standing  idle  all  the  summer  through,  which  might 
better  be  used,  if  a  legitimate  use  can  be  found  for  them,  and  out 
of  the  multitude  of  teachers  a  sufficient  corps  could  readily  be 
secured  to  do  the  necessary  work  for  a  reasonable  compensation. 
The  New  York  schools  were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
By  the  measures  thus  far  referred  to,  the  number  of  those  who 
may  be  considered  as  attendants  at  school  or  college  must  be  very 
considerably  increased.  In  these  cases  the  school,  however 
informal,  has  a  tangible  existence,  has  an  organization,  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  But,  to  appreciate  the  breadth  of  the 
movement  I  am  describing  (I  do  not  say  the  depth),  we  must  take 
account  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  the  line  of  "  uni- 
versity extension."  Dr.  Frederick  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  in  his  elabo- 
rate paper  on  the  "  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal  "  *  touches 
upon  this  subject  as  follows :  "  In  countries  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  the  universities  (since  1870)  have  endeavored 
to  make  education  accessible  to  those  who,  desiring  self-improve- 
ment, are  prevented  by  reason  of  their  daily  vocations  from  taking 
a  regular  scientific  course.  In  Germany,  also,  the  universities  are 
about  to  follow  this  example,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bugaboo 
of  *■  superficial  education,'  which  is  occasionally  raised  in  the  news- 
papers by  the  representatives  of  '  thoroughness,'  will  intimidate 
them  from  carrying  out  their  design."  I  have  the  impression  that 
in  this  country  the  scheme  is  not  likely  to  be  as  great  a  success  as 

•  See  the  Forum  for  August,  1897. 
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in  Great  Britain  (perhaps  it  has  a  kind  of  rival  in  the  summer 
school) ;  but,  judging  from  very  recent  indications,  it  is  likely  to 
have  a  new  trial  under  new  auspices.  I  refer  to  the  Home  Univer- 
sity League,  connected  with  the  educational  department  of  the  New 
York  Times ^  and  the  so-called  Cosmopolitan  University,  which  is 
just  now  projected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, In  this  university,  we  are  told,  students  will  be  subjected  to 
no  expense  of  any  kind.  They  are  to  forward  their  names^  and 
addresses  to  the  president,  and  a  statement  in  regard  to  their  occu- 
pations, aims,  previous  courses  of  study,  and  the  studies  they 
desire  to  pursue,  and  pledge  themselves  to  devote  a  certain 
number  of  hours  to  study  every  day.  Recitations  and  examina- 
tions will  be  carried  on  by  correspondence,  after  the  Chautauqua 
plan.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  time  ago  sixteen  hundred 
applications  for  enrolment  had  already  been  received.  The  ex- 
pense involved  is  likely  to  be  great ;  but  Mr.  Walker,  the  promoter 
of  the  scheme,  has  confided  to  the  public  his  expectation  that  he 
will  get  back  "  some,  if  not  all,  of  this  money  "  through  the  adver- 
tising which  his  magazine  will  thus  receive.* 

As  an  offset  to  this  movement  toward  "  extension,"  the  only  fact 
of  importance  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is  the  change  of  policy 
adopted  at  Williams  College,  which  seems  to  be  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  limitation.  Amid  the  universal  craze  for  organiza- 
tion and  consolidation  and  expansion  and  bigness  the  Williams 
College  scheme  has  its  attractions.  It  proposes  to  diminish  in- 
stead of  enlarging  the  classes :  first,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
aid  extended  to  students;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  standard 
of  requirements  for  admission,  and  making  the  whole  course  one 
of  higher  scholarship.  In  the  scientific  course  —  a  course  adopted 
a  few  years  ago  with  reference  to  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents—  the  new  requirements  are  said  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 
They  are  certainly  as  rigid  as  any  in  the  country.  It  is  reported 
indeed  that,  with  a  view  to  making  Williams  a  distinctively  clas- 
sical institution,  the  question  of  abolishing  the  scientific  course 
altogether  is  under  consideration.  The  time  has  perhaps  come 
for  a  reaction  against  universal  extension;  and  this  experiment, 
if  really  entered  upon,  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

This  case  of  Williams  College  brings  before  us  not  only  the 
question  of  methods,  but  the  question  of  subjects, —  of  courses  of 
study,  of  a  reformed  curriculum.     This  is  a  matter  upon  which 

*  A  gtneral  outKoe  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  was  giTen  in  the  CosmopolUan  for  September,  1897. 
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much  thought  has  been  bestowed  ever  since  the  conflict  between 
the  scientific  and  the  classical  view  of  things  began  (or,  as  some 
would  prefer  to  say,  between  the  practical  and  the  ornamental). 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  electives  in  our  colleges  has  taken 
place  at  the  demand  of  the  champions  of  a  more  practical  training, 
and  the  same  influence  can  be  traced  in  the  increased  number  of 
thos^  who  study  for  a  specialty.  The  same  worship  of  utility  which 
condemns  a  college  training  as  worthless  for  the  business  man 
leads  the  friends  of  the  college  to  modify  the  college  curriculum, 
so  that  business  men  may  discover  its  value  and  its  utilitarian 
possibilities.  We  should  of  course  rejoice  that  learning  is  in  our 
day  becoming  practical,  that  it  comes  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms.  But,  if  any  man  ought  to  rise  above  the  domination 
of  the  auri  sacra  fames,  that  man  is  the  scholar  ;  and  he  ought  not 
to  forget  that  specialization  may  be  carried  too  far,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  general  culture.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
function  of  the  manual  training  and  trade  schools  is  not  a  most 
important  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject, this  year,  will  bring  us  a  record  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

A  sign  of  progress  worthy  of  mention  here  is  that  afforded  by 
the  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  authoritative  courses 
of  study,  of  courses  which  may  be  regarded  as  such  by  parents 
and  others  specially  concerned.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Outlook 
(July  24,  1897)  speaks  of  the  "disposition  of  leading  schoolmas- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  co-operate  in  establishing,  so  far 
as  possible,  a  uniform  basis  of  work,  founded  on  experience  and 
scholarly  investigation  as  to  the  best  courses  of  study  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge."  A  committee  of  ten,  with  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  at  its  head,  has  already  done  good  service  in  this 
field,  and  is  likely  to  go  on  doing  it.  Here,  too,  we  may  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  authorities  of  New  Haven,  who  have  decided  to 
introduce  into  the  schools  of  that  city  the  study  of  the  city  ordi- 
nances,—  those  that  apply  to  the  care  of  the  streets,  the  commis- 
sion of  nuisances  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  good  order  and 
good  health. 

The  mention  of  this  subject  brings  us  near  to  the  great  question 
of  the  relations  of  morality  and  religion  to  the  courses  of  study  in 
our  schools.  Some  years  ago  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  all  England  was  there  any  definite 
instruction  given  in  morality.  I  know  there  are  those  who  doubt 
whether  such  instruction  is  possible  or  desirable,  but  there  are 
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Others  who  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  our  time. 
Heretofore  the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
contention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  favor  of  school  in- 
struction in  religion ;  but  to-day  it  rises  before  us  in  a  somewhat 
different  light, —  for  example,  in  such  utterances  as  this  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Outlook:  — 

The  greatest  desideratum  in  our  public-school  system  is  the 
development  of  its  moral  and  religious  power.  By  moral  power, 
we  mean  power  to  make  its  pupils  recognize  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong ;  by  religious  power  we  mean  power  to  make  them  recog- 
nize the  truth  that  these  are  not  empirical  rules  of  conduct,  for- 
mulated and  enacted  for  convenience,  but  are  all  applications  of 
one  great  eternal,  immutable,  divine  law.  The  old-time  distinc- 
tion between  the  religious  and  the  secular  is  untenable.  Even  a 
factory  or  a  bank  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  without  the 
recognition  of  ethical  rules  resting  upon  and  drawing  their  sanc- 
tion from  eternal  and  immutable  law.  But  the  school  is  more 
than  a  factory  or  a  bank.  Education  is  character-building ;  and 
the  very  foundation  of  character  is  reverence  for  law,  not  for 
human  edicts,  but  for  divine  principles. 

We  have  learned  in  the  past  that  the  subject  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, but  it  is  a  subject  which  will  not  keep  down  out  of  sight. 
We  might  hope  to  find  some  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land,  if  these  were  really  schools.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  labor  laid  out  upon  it  by 
specialists  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Sunday-school 
stands  to-day  the  embodiment  of  superficiality.  Who  shall  teach 
the  great  army  of  Sunday-school  teachers  throughout  the  world  that 
Sunday-school  teaching  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical 
function  or  an  act  of  devotion  ?  And  who  shall  teach  them  to 
make  use  of  their  precious  and  brief  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
the  rising  generation  instruction  in  morality?  I  see  that  Presi- 
dent Hall,  of  Clark  University,  has  been  talking  recently  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  seriousness  of  oaths  and  vows  and  Christian  Endeavor 
pledges  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  their  habitual  violation. 
But  these  young  people  ought  to  have  learned  all  this  long  ago  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  in  the  family. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  that  I  shall  touch  upon.  We 
have  seen  to-day  what  a  process  of  education  is  being  carried  on 
outside  of  school  hours  and  school  buildings.  But  I  wonder 
whether  we  appreciate  the  educational  processes  perpetually  going 
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forward  apart  from  all  systematized  instruction.  What  is  it  that 
educates  those  who  have  passed  beyond  school  days,  and  who 
perhaps  have  a  contempt  for  learning  ?  A  year  ago,  in  our  edu- 
cational session,  I  referred  to  the  educational  influence  of  the  fra- 
ternities which  have  become  so  numerous  in  every  American  com- 
munity. I  spoke  also  of  the  education  imparted  by  the  news- 
paper. We  shall  hear  to-day  of  the  educational  influence  of  the 
drama.  But  above  all  these  influences  stands,  or  ought  to  stand, 
as  an  educating  force,  the  family.  The  time  has  come  for  recall- 
ing men  to  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  education  in  family 
life.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  simply  a  training  of  the  intel- 
lect :  it  is  character-building,  and  the  place  of  all  places  in  which 
to  conduct  this  important,  this  sublime  process  is  the  household. 
For  years  past  the  family  has  relinquished  the  task  of  moral  and 
spiritual  training  to  the  school  and  the  various  Sunday  organiza- 
tions ;  but  it  must  resume  it,  and  thus  vindicate  its  importance  in 
the  national  life.  I  observe  that  the  "  George  Junior  Republic," 
of  which  we  are  to  hear  more  deflnitely  later  in  the  week,  is  being 
severely  criticised  for  its  failures  and  excesses.  I  know  less  about 
this  "  Republic  "  than  I  ought ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  its  fail- 
ures are  serious,  they  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  republic  of  individuals,  and  not  a  republic  of  households. 
The  household  seems  to  be  the  unit  in  national  life ;  and  individ- 
ualism, thus  embodied  and  magnified,  must  ultimately  fail.  One 
of  the  great  tasks  of  the  coming  time  in  this  American  nation  — 
this  nation  of  boarding-houses,  this  nation  of  youths  running  at 
large,  this  nation  anxiously  endeavoring  to  naturalize  the  chap- 
eron —  is  the  restoring  of  the  family  to  its  place  and  the  develop- 
ing of  its  educational  power.  God  speed  all  true  reformers,  but, 
above  all  others,  those  who  make  this  their  sacred  aim  I 
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2.  THE  PERVERSION  OF  FUNDS  IN  THE  LAND 
GRANT  COLLEGES. 

BY   D.  G.  PORTER,  ESQ.,  OF  WATERBURY,  CONN. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning.] 

In  July,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act 
distributing  vast  areas  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
which  were  to  be  devoted,  according  to  the  exact  language  of  the 
act  here  quoted,  to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges 
'Mn  which,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  the  leading  object  should  be  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

Now,  with  much  that  is  crude,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  in  the 
language  of  this  act,  one  thing  at  least  is  plain,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  for  which  and  the  parties  for  whom  the  benefit  of 
the  grant  was  chiefly  intended.  It  was  for  the  industrial  classes 
and  to  promote  their  liberal  and  practical  education.  This  is  the 
one  thing  that  is  absolutely  plain  in  the  language  of  the  act.  It 
will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  industrial  classes  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  and  for,  not  out  of,  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  problem  here  proposed  for 
legislators  and  educators  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  kind.  If 
the  purpose  had  been  to  furnish  educational  facilities  for  the  com- 
paratively well-to-do,  non-industrial  classes,  the  matter  would  have 
been  simple  enough.  It  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  colleges  and  equip  them  with  the  necessary  apparatus  of 
instruction,  and  invite  the  students  to  attend  and  pay  their  bills. 
But  for  the  industrial  classes,  obliged  to  work  for  their  living,  and 
who  had  not  time  and  means  at  their  command,  and  who,  under 
the  ordinary  arrangements,  could  not  pay  their  bills,  the  case  was 
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entirely  different ;  and  it  was  perfectly  plain,  or  should  have  been, 
that  colleges  of  the  kind  already  existing,  which  only  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  were  able  to  attend,  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Plainly,  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  establish 
colleges  for  the  industrial  classes  which  they  could  not  attend. 
Evidently,  the  necessities  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  could  attend,  were  to  be,  at  least  should 
have  been,  the  first  subject  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  to  establish  the  colleges.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The  colleges  established  were 
in  the  main,  so  far  as  facility  of  attendance  was  concerned,  on  a 
precise  parallel  with  those  already  existing  for  the  non-industrial 
classes,  whose  opportunities  were  thus  largely  increased.  And  so 
it  has  come  about  that  millions  of  the  people's  money  devoted  by 
act  of  Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  liberal  and  practi- 
cal education  of  the  industrial  classes,  have  been  so  appropriated 
and  applied  that  they  could  receive  no  benefit  from  the  appropria- 
tion ;  and  the  comparatively  well-to-do,  non-industrial  classes  have 
entered  into  the  inheritance  from  which  they  were  excluded. 


How  THE  Mistake  was  made. 

But  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  whether  this  state  of  things  has 
come  about  of  necessity,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  or  whether  it  is  somebody's  fault.  For  they 
that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable,  and  will,  perhaps^  with 
reason  answer  you. 

Now,  as  above  intimated,  it  was,  or  should  have  been,  obvious 
from  the  first  that,  in  order  to  give  college  privileges  to  students 
from  the  industrial  classes,  some  special  provision  would  be 
necessary ;  and,  also,  that  cheap  tuition,  even  free  tuition,  would 
not  answer  the  purpose.  The  expense  of  $100  a  year  would  as 
effectually  debar  the  student  as  an  expense  of  $1,000  a  year  if  he 
could  not  get  the  money.  And  how  many  young  men  from  the 
industrial  classes  proper  could  furnish  even  $100  a  year,  which  is, 
by  the  way,  much  less  than  the  amount  required,  in  the  most  inex- 
pensive colleges,  for  four  continuous  years  at  the  age  when  young 
men  seek  education  ? 

The  futility  of  manual  labor  schemes,  so  called,  had  already 
been    proved.     But  one  conclusion   remained.    There   was  and 
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there  is  absolutely  but  one  way  to  place  the  education  intended 
by  the  grant  within  reach  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country. 
That  is,  by  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  earning  during  one 
portion  of  the  year  what  they  will  need  to  spend  at  college  during 
the  other  portion,  'this  plan  is  also  indicated  by  the  order  of 
the  seasons,  and  by  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  industrial 
classes,  including  all  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  who  are  more 
than  half  of  the  whole,  are  intensely  busy  during  six  continuous 
months  of  the  year,  while  they  are  subject  to  a  period  of  almost 
enforced  leisure  during  the  other  six  months.  For  example,  the 
farmer  who  has  four  sons,  will  need  to  keep  every  one  of  them 
busy  on  the  farm  in  this  latitude  from  May  to  November,  while 
from  November  to  May  he  can  spare  three  of  them  as  well  as  not, 
and  without  seriously  diminishing  the  income  of  his  business. 

This  leisure  period  is  then,  very  clearly,  the  time  that  some  of 
them  should  be  at  college,  and  the  only  time  when  they  can  be. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  large  contingent  of  the  indus- 
trial classes;  to  wit,  the  masons,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  brick- 
makers,  painters,  and  all  whose  occupations  are  active  and 
pressing  in  summer,  but  scarcely  remunerative  at  all  in  winter. 
These  considerations  point  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  what- 
ever is  done  at  the  colleges  in  the  summer,  there  should  at  least 
be  a  six  months*  term  for  the  industrial  classes  during  the  winter, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  further  fact  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  as  good  as  any  other  for  those  of  the  industrial 
classes  whose  industries  are  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  a  capable  young  man,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop, 
could,  if  this  opportunity  were  allowed  him,  earn  enough  during 
the  summer  to  support  him  at  college  during  the  winter.  I  may 
add  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan  had  already  been  proved  in 
the  common  schools  and  academies  of  New  England. 

Now  how  did  it  happen  that  these  obvious  and  all-important 
considerations,  which  would  seem  to  include  the  sifu  qua  non  of 
collegiate  education  for  the  industrial  classes,  were  either  care- 
lessly overlooked  or  of  deliberate  purpose  disregarded  ? 

In  order  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  briefly  to  the  history  and  development  of 
collegiate  education  in  this  country. 
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The  Method  and  Purpose  of  the  Denominational  Colleges. 

It  is  well  known  that  previous  to  the  Land  Grant  of  1862 
nearly  all  our  colleges  were  denominational  institutions,  estab- 
lished  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  educating  men  for  the  ministry 
and  other  learned  professions.  It  is  important  to  observe  in  this 
connection  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
industrial  classes,  who  were  to  remain  industrial,  but  precisely  the 
reverse.  A  boy  was  taken  from  the  farm  or  workshop,  where  he 
was  working  and  learning  to  work,  to  become  a  minister  or  lawyer 
or  doctor.  His  industrial  life  was  at  once  broken  in  upon ;  and 
he  was  expected  to  work  no  more  with  his  hands,  however  busy 
he  might  be  in  his  non-industrial  occupation,  so  that  he  was 
educated  not  in  ox /or,  but  out  0/  the  industrial  classes. 

Now  we  have  no  criticism  to  make  on  the  methods  of  these 
colleges.  They  were  good,  perhaps  the  best,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Also,  the  money  which  endowed  these 
colleges  was  not  taken  from  the  public  funds,  but  was  contributed 
by  individuals,  and  raised  by  the  denominations  which  controlled 
them ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  them  for  accom- 
plishing their  own  ends  with  their  own  money  in  their  own  way. 
But,  when  money  in  large  amount  is  devoted  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  the  industrial 
classes,  the  case  is  decidedly  different.  We  have  then  a  rigfct  to 
inquire  who  has  taken  this  money,  and  what  they  have  done  with 
it,  and  whether  it  is  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and,  if  not,  why  not.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
a  very  large  interest  in  these  questions,  for  millions  and  millions 
of  their  money  have  gone  in  this  way  for  these  purposes. 

The  Remarkable  Privileges  of  College  Professors. 

But,  in  order  to  an  intelligible  solution  of  the  questions  here  pro- 
posed, it  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
professors  in  our  American  colleges,  keeping  in  mind  also  the 
comparative  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  for  whose  benefit 
the  professors  in  the  Land  Grant  colleges  are  supposed  to  be 
laboring. 

The  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  at  work  from  five  to  six 
hours  a  day,  for  ^^^t,  days  a  week,  most  of  which  time  they  are  en- 
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gaged  in  hearing  recitations  and  drilling  their  classes.  The  labor- 
ers in  farm  or  factory  work  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  and  six 
days  a  week,  so  that  the  teacher  works  on  the  average  half  as  long 
as  the  farm  or  factory  employee,  and  gets  on  the  average  twice  as 
much  money.  The  advantage  of  the  teacher  therefore  over  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  as  regards  hours  of  work  and  pay- 
ment received,  is  as  four  to  one.  This  is  as  much  as  the  industrial 
classes,  who  may  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  employers  in  this 
case,  think  to  be  reasonable.  But  the  average  professor  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  has  generally  only  three  recitations,  of  an  hour  each 
in  a  day,  perhaps  more  generally,  only  two;  and  he  also  works 
only  five  days  a  week.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  him  to  be  thor- 
oughly equipped,  so  that  he  needs  to  spend  no  time  in  preparation, 
or  in  taking  successive  classes  over  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  he  is  engaged  in  his  proper  labor  during  the  whole  week  just 
about  as  many  hours  as  the  laboring  man  works  in  a  single  day. 
But  this  is  not  all  his  advantage.  He  works  less  than  two  hundred 
of  the  more  than  three  hundred  days  which  make  up  the  year  for 
the  properly  industrial  classes.  The  business  man  and  his  em- 
ployees generally  contrive  to  get  two  to  four  weeks  for  vacation  ; 
lawyers  and  ministers,  generally  about  the  same,  the  latter  some- 
times a  little  more.  But  the  college  professor  has  three  solid 
months  in  the  year,  every  year,  for  vacations ;  while  his  Saturday 
holidays  and  other  incidental  holidays  make  half  as  much  more. 

Four  months  and  a  half  of  the  twelve  for  vacations  and  holi- 
days is  surely  a  liberal  allowance;  but,  if  we  include  Sundays, 
he  has  nearly  six  months  of  the  twelve.  In  other  words,  while 
the  industrial  classes  have  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, the  college  professor  has  about  one  day  in  two,  not  to  speak 
of  the  very  remarkable  difference  between  a  day's  work  of  ten 
hours  in  the  one  case  and  three  in  the  other. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  must  we  not  regard  the  position  of 
a  college  professor  as  about  the  softest  and  most  desirable  that  a 
worthy  candidate  for  place  and  honors  can  aspire  to  ?  Even  the 
appointees  to  government  offices,  who,  since  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  are  understood  to  be  enjoying  the  spoils  of  political  vic- 
tory, are  not  so  well  fixed ;  for  their  tenure  of  office  is  generally 
brief,  while  the  professor  is  understood  to  be  in  for  life. 

Now,  as  above  intimated,  this  may  be  perfectly  proper  for  pro- 
fessors in  the  denominational  colleges.  It  is  well  enough  that  they 
should  have  abundant  leisure,  and  be  largely  free  from  the  ordinary 
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anxieties  of  life.  Some  of  them  are  pursuing  original  investiga- 
tions and  writing  books,  by  which  to  increase  their  own  fame  and 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Besides,  they  are  not  working  for 
the  industrial  classes,  but,  rather,  for  those  who  have  time  and 
means  at  their  command,  who  desire  leisure  on  their  own  account, 
and  who  are  not  obliged  to  keep  to  any  strict  rule  of  economy, 
either  of  time  or  means.  But  to  impose  such  a  rule  of  extravagant 
wastefulness  on  the  hard-working  industrial  classes,  who  do  not  get 
as  much  for  ten  hours'  labor  as  the  professor  gets  for  one,  nor  half 
as  much ;  to  say  to  them  virtually,  You  may  come  to  college  whf  n 
it  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  us  to  attend  to  you,  and  if  you 
cannot  come  then,  you  need  not  come  at  all, —  who  will  say  that 
such  a  regime  is  either  wise  or  just?  Who  would  not  rather  say 
that  the  man  who,  with  his  eyes  open,  would  organize  a  college  on 
this  basis  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  peoples  money,  set  apart 
expressly  for  the  better  education  of  the  industrial  classes, —  who 
would  not  rather  say  that  such  a  man  would  deserve  a  cell  in  the 
State's  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 


The  Temptation  to  Perversion  of  the  Land  Grant  Funds. 

Well,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  say  either 
the  one  thing  or  the  other.  But  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  is  certainly  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Land  Grant  funds  were  so  generally  per- 
verted from  their  original  purpose.  For  prominent  among  these 
was  doubtless  the  desirableness  of  positions  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  professors  in  the  denominational  colleges.  Light 
labor,  abundant  leisure,  secure  position,  comfortable  salary,  long 
vacations,  honorable  titles,  aggregate  a  powerful  temptation  to 
those  for  whom  such  positions  are  within  reach  or  reasonable 
hope. 

When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  something  like  thirty 
new  colleges  were  to  be  established,  giving  opportunity  for  hun- 
dreds of  new  professors,  there  was  naturally  an  eager  interest 
among  aspirants  for  professorial  honors,  especially  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  colleges  were  to  be  of  a  class  which  would  prob- 
ably not  require  very  high  attainment,  and  that  the  appointments 
were  likely  to  be  made  largely  through  political  influence  in  the 
State  legislatures.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  these  circum- 
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Stances  the  universal  and  insatiable  ambition  for  office,  which  is  the 
curse  and  bane  of  our  political  system,  and  which  so  seriously 
affects  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  other  men  in  public  life,  should 
affect  also  the  learned  class,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  charge  of  organizing  the  new  colleges,  should  think 
chiefly  of  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  their  associates,  and, 
overlooking  the  distinctive  purpose  of  the  colleges  as  intended  for 
the  industrial  classes,  should  proceed  to  organize  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  all  the  privileges,  perquisites,  and  prerogatives 
which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  college  professors  entirely 
unimpaired,  and  themselves  on  a  par  in  dignity  and  privilege  with 
the  professors  in  the  denominational  colleges  ? 

Whether  a  wonder  or  not,  this  at  least  is  precisely  what  was 
dohe.  Dealing  with  parties  who  were  inexperienced  and  uncriti- 
cal in  educational  matters,  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way.  They  placed  the  colleges  on  an  exact  parallel,  as  regards 
economy  of  time  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  means  of  support,  with  the 
colleges  already  existing  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  The  presi- 
dent and  professors  got  their  salaries  and  theif  long  vacations  at 
such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  literary  men  find  it  most 
convenient  to  be  at  leisure.  Those  who  could  be  at  the  expense  of 
education  under  these  circumstances  were  welcome  to  come  and 
get  it ;  but  for  the  great  industrial  classes  of  the  country,  for  whose 
benefit  the  grant  was  especially  intended,  no  provision  was  made 
which  was  at  all  suited  to  their  conditions  and  needs. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  when  the  money  of  the  Land  Grant 
funds  became  available,  there  had  also  been  available  a  fair 
degree  of  conscientious  common  sense  and  a  little  expert  intelli- 
gence, and  that  the  organization  of  the  colleges  could  have  been 
intrusted  to  capable  statesmen  and  intelligent  educators,  whose 
sole  ambition  had  been  to  make  the  fund  available  for  the  pur- 
pose intended ;  to  wit,  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes.  Such  men,  seriously  pondering  the  problem 
before  them,  would  have  readily  become  aware  of  the  facts  above 
stated,  leading  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  a  college  course  of 
winter  terms  included  the  only  really  practicable  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  And,  if  there  is  any  good  reason  why  this  obvious  idea 
was  not  adopted,  at  least  as  a  leading  feature,  by  those  who  did 
organize  the  colleges,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

But,  if  there  is  no  good  reason,  there  may  be  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  in  addition  to  that  already  suggested.     Doubtless  the 
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fact  that  the  new  colleges  established  under  the  act  of  1862  were, 
in  many  cases,  attached  as  appendages  to  colleges  already  exist- 
ing, may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  responsible  for  their 
perversion  from  their  original  purpose.  The  college  terms  would, 
in  these  cases,  naturally  coincide  with  those  of  the  colleges  to 
which  they  were  attached,  since  the  latter  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  disturb  their  regular  order  for  the  sake  of  accommodating 
the  industrial  classes,  who  were,  therefore,  by  this  simple  means, 
effectually  excluded.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  funds  of  the  grant 
were  supplemented  by  private  benefactions;  and  in  this  way  its 
original  purpose  was  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Cornell  wanted  to  "found  an  institution  in  which  any 
person  could  find  instruction  in  any  study '' ;  and  he  passed  over 
his  own  money  and  the  large  amounts  derived  from  the  Land 
Grant  funds  to  President  White  for  the  purpose.  Now  we  must 
give  credit  to  Cornell  as  to  some  other  of  the  Land  Grant 
colleges,  not  only  for  much  excellent  work,  but  also  for  cheapen- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  the  expenses  of  the  ordinary  college 
course.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  said  that  the  "  any  person  "  of 
Mr.  Corneirs  famous  dictum,  like  the  "  industrial  classes  **  of  the 
grant,  has  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  minority  of  students  from 
the  really  industrial  classes,  and  these  much  better  of!  than  the 
average  of  their  neighbors  at  home.  Mr.  Corneirs  "  any  person  " 
has  been  practically  interpreted  to  mean  any  person  rich  enough 
to  sustain  himself  at  the  university  under  conditions  unfavorable 
for  any,  and  absolutely  impossible  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  he 
desired  to  benefit. 

The  Right  Way  and  the  Proper  Economy  of  Time. 

But,  in  considering  what  our  board  of  capable  educators  and 
statesmen  might  have  done  with  the  plan  of  education  indicated 
by  the  order  of  the  seasons  and  the  condidon  and  necessities  of 
the  industrial  classes,  we  must  of  course  remember  that  six 
months  are  only  half  the  year.  But,  for  the  industrial  classes,  half 
the  educational  loaf  is  surely  better  than  no  bread.  But  let  us  see 
what  can  be  made  out  of  the  six  winter  months.  The  regular 
college  year  for  those  who  have  the  whole  year  at  their  disposal 
consists  of  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  working  days,  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  going  for  holidays  and  vacations.  But  with  the 
economy  of  time  usually  practised  by  the  industrical  classes,  and 
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to  which  they  are  already  accustomed,  there  will  easily  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  working  days  in  our  six  months'  term  ;  and  we 
may  safely  calculate  that  we  can  easily  put  into  it  three  fourths  of 
the  whole  college  year  as  usually  counted,  so  that  a  four  years' 
course,  under  this  comparatively  inexpensive  arrangement,  would 
be  equal  to  three  years  by  the  usual  plan.  I  may  add  that  by 
lopping  off  some  of  the  superfluous  branches  of  study  which  are 
not  only  crowding,  but  actually  vitiating,  the  ordinary  college  cur- 
riculum, our  four  years  may  be  practically  equal  to  the  usual  four 
years'  college  course ;  and  the  whole  will  be  within  easy  reach  of 
students  from  the  industrial  classes.  But,  if  there  is  only  a  solid 
six  months'  term  in  winter,  and  no  other  provision  is  made,  there 
will  also  be  a  solid  six  months'  vacation  in  summer,  during  which 
the  college  buildings  will  stand  vacant  and  desolate.  Even  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  advantage  of  instructing  five  hundred  students 
instead  of  fifty,  would  seem  to  furnish  ample  justification  for  the 
plan.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  Land  Grant  contemplates 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  provides  for  illustration  and  practice  as  well  as  theory 
and  principle.  Indeed,  in  many  branches  of  industry,  in  agri- 
culture especially,  besides  a  few  general  principles,  illustration  and 
practice  are  all  that  count.  Of  course,  the  home  farm,  where  the 
student  can  be  earning  money  as  well  as  experimenting  and 
applying  principles,  is  the  best  for  the  ordinary  branches  of 
agriculture.  But  there  are  other  branches  of  increasing  impor- 
tance, which  can  generally  find  no  adequate  illustration  on  the 
home  farm.  Among  these  are  market,  vegetable,  or  truck  garden- 
ing, the  culture  of  flowers  in  their  endless  variety,  landscape 
gardening,  the  care  and  construction  of  greenhouses,  dairying, 
etc.  Some  of  these,  like  dairying  and  winter  forcing,  can  be 
properly  illustrated  in  winter ;  and  the  students  pursuing  the  liberal 
course  will  find  recreation  as  well  as  instruction  in  observing  the 
incident  operations  during  intervals  of  study.  But,  for  most  of  these 
branches,  the  summer  farm  school  will  be  necessary.  And  here 
the  students  would  largely  pay  their  way  by  assisting  in  the  work, 
and  would  thus  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  if  they 
were  merely  looking  on. 

The  summer  farm  school  would  be  generally  attended  only  by 
such  students  as  might  desire  to  become  proficient  in  those  partic- 
ular branches  of  agriculture  which  would  find  no  proper  illustra- 
tion on  the  home  farm,  and  for  intelligent  and  capable  students 
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one  season  would  generally  be  sufficient  for  any  branch  with  which 
they  might  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar. 


The  Great  Importance  of  Trade  Schools. 

But  provision  must  be  made  for  the  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  for 
agriculture ;  and  there  is  no  more  urgent  need  among  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  this  country  to-day  than  a  State-endowed  system  of 
trade  or  technical  schools.  Nearly  all  the  more  profitable  trades 
are  controlled  and  limited  by  trade-unions  who  admit  only  those 
whom  they  please  to  admit,  and  shut  out  others,  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  complete  monopoly,  and  leave  employers  and  the  public 
more  completely  at  their  mercy.  Apprenticeships,  however,  are 
not  popular  with  Americans ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  a  young  man  will  learn  more  in  six  months  in  a 
properly  ordered  trade  school  than  he  will  in  a  year  or  two  years, 
working  as  an  apprentice  under  a  master. 

So  we  need  the  summer  farm  school  and  trade  school  alternat- 
ing with  the  winter  college,  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes.  They  will  get  both  liberal  and  practical 
education  in  winter;  for  all  liberal  education  is  also  practical  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  they  will  get  illustration  and  practice  in 
summer.  They  will  take  either  or  both,  according  to  circumstances 
and  their  own  preferences ;  and  one  or  the  other,  and  generally 
both,  will  be  well  within  their  reach  and  their  means,  because  six 
months  of  labor  will  supply  the  means  for  six  months'  attendance 
at  school  or  college. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  in  all  its  features  and 
bearings,  I  am  confident  that  no  serious  objection  can  be  found 
to  the  plan  above  sketched,  which,  I  repeat,  is  nothing  new,  but 
is  simply  the  application  of  a  principle  long  ago  tried  and  proved 
in  the  common  schools  and  academies  of  New  England,  in  which 
many  a  farmer's  boy,  by  working  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  at- 
tending school  in  winter,  received  education  enough  to  make  him 
a  valuable  citizen,  or  sometimes  even  a  capable  legislator  and 
statesman.  By  simply  extending  the  plan  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land academy  to  the  colleges  for  the  industrial  classes,  we  might 
have  given  them  liberal  and  practical  education  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one,  probably  ten  to  one  of  those  who  have  received  it 
now.    And  there  would  have  been  little  need  of  Chautauqua  circles, 
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Cosmopolitan  universities,  or  those  schemes  of  education  which 
pass  under  the  deceptive  title  of  University  Extension,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  gather  up  the  crumbsi  which  fall  from  the  educa- 
tional table,  and  cast  them  among  the  people,  that  those  who  are 
hungry  enough  may  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  nibble. 


Wrong  Views  of  Education  and  its  Uses. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  fully  the  failure  of  the  Land  Grant 
colleges  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider briefly  a  popular  fallacy  in  regard  to  the  substance  and  use 
of  education, —  a  fallacy  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  embodied 
in  the  language  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  as  that  language 
is  usually  understood.  The  words  "  in  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,"  showing 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  grant,  could  scarcely  be  improved. 
But  the  legislators  —  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  were  not  edu- 
cators —  were  not  content  without  indicating  the  means  by  which 
this  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  to  be  done  by  estab- 
lishing colleges  in  which  the  leading  object  should  be  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  It  was  here  assumed  that  certain  branches  of 
learning  have  an  important  relation  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  that  it  is  practically  important  for  farmers  and 
mechanics  to  be  well  versed  in  these  branches  of  learning.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  courses  of  collegiate  study  could  be  ar- 
ranged which  should  be  made  up  mainly  of  branches  of  learning 
having  a  practical  relation  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Great  anticipations  were  of  course  formed  as  to  the  results  of  this 
new  order  of  colleges.  Agriculture  especially  was  to  become  in- 
telligent and  profitable,  and  farmers  prosperous  and  happy,  as  a 
consequence  of  teaching  in  these  colleges  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing supposed  to  be  related  to  that  most  important  industry. 
These  anticipations  were  of  course  foredoomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  are  no  branches  of  learning, 
properly  so  termed,  the  pursuit  of  which  would  be  of  any  practical 
advantage  to  the  industrial  farmer  or  mechanic.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  forgotten  or  denied  that  science  has  rendered  im- 
mense service  to  both  these  branches  of  industry.     But  the  re- 
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suits  of  all  this  scientific  work  have  been,  and  constantly  are,  and 
indeed,  must  be  reduced  to  such  form  that  only  common  sense  is 
necessary  to  use  and  apply  them.  The  obvious  truth  is,  that  to 
become  proficient  in  any  industral  occupation  or  trade,  what  is 
needed  is  practice  and  illustration,  and  not  the  study  of  some 
branch  of  learning  supposed  to  have  a  relation  to  it. 

Let  us,  then,  have  the  winter  college  composed  of  six-month 
terms  for  the  liberal  culture  of  the  act,  at  which  the  student  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  any  course 
of  study  he  pleases,  since  any  course  will  contribute  to  his  liberal 
culture,  and  alternating  with  this,  or  side  by  side  with  it,  the  farm 
school  and  trade  school  for  the  practical  education  proposed  in 
the  act.  But,  above  all,  let  us  not  demand  that  students  from 
the  industrial  classes,  who  have  to  work  for  their  living,  shall  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  whole  year  for  less  than  two  hundred  days 
of  study,  and  shut  the  colleges  against  those  who  cannot  abide 
such  an  extravagant  and  wasteful  arrangement.  If  we  really 
mean  to  do  anything  for  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  as 
proposed  by  the  grant,  let  us  allow  them  six  months  of  the  year 
to  earn  the  money  they  will  need  to  defray  their  expenses  at 
college  during  the  other  six,  not  forgetting  that  this  other  six  will 
be  equal  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  reckoned  by 
those  who  have  the  whole  year  at  their  disposal. 

Several  years  ago  the  present  essayist  presented  a  view  similar 
to  that  here  given,  in  a  prominent  agricultural  paper,  under  the 
title  "What  are  the  Agricultural  Colleges  good  for?"  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  safely  upon  his  shield  the  points  of 
a  half-dozen  presidents  and  professors  in  the  agricultural  colleges, 
who  undertook  to  reply,  not  one  of  them  being  willing  to  admit 
the  practicability  and  propriety  of  the  plan.  But  he  has  recently 
had  the  further  satisfaction  of  learning  that  its  most  important 
feature  —  to  wit,  the  college  course  of  winter  terms  —  has  been  in- 
troduced with  great  success  by  President  Northrop  in  the  State 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  course  of  study  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  in  that  institution  being  virtually  made  up  of  winter 
terms.  This  was  doubtless  done  by  President  Northrop's  own 
motion,  and  of  his  own  sterling,  practical  common  sense,  and  with- 
out any  suggestion  from  any  outside  source. 
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The  History  of   Failure  in  the    Agricultural  Colleges. 

The  conclusion  above  reached  as  to  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  promote  proficiency  in  industrial  occupations  by  teaching 
branches  of  learning  supposed  to  be  related  thereto,  finds  ample 
confirmation  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Based 
on  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system  as  regards  time  and 
attendance  which  prevailed  in  the  denominational  colleges  for  the 
comparatively  wealthy  non-industrial  classes,  very  few  of  course 
of  the  properly  industrial  classes  could  attend  them  at  all,  though 
some  provision  was  made  in  some  of  the  colleges  by  which  some 
of  the  students  could  do  something  for  their  own  support  by  work 
about  the  college.  But  those  who  were  able  to  attend  generally 
found  the  so-called  agricultural  course  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and 
many  of  them  chose,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted,  to  pursue 
other  courses  of  study  which  promised  to  be  more  available  for 
the  purposes  of  general  culture,  especially  where  the  agricultural 
college  was  connected  with  another  institution.  Many  of  those 
who  started  to  take  the  agricultural  course  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  in  their  farming 
business,  and  left  the  college  without  completing  the  course  ; 
while,  of  those  who  graduated,  probably  less  than  a  quarter 
returned  to  the  farm.  This  at  least  was  the  proportion  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  after  three  hundred  graduates 
had  left  the  institution. 

The  failure  of  the  agricultural  colleges  was  clearly  apparent, 
and  was  freely  confessed,  except  perhaps  by  those  who  had 
organized  them  and  those  who  were  receiving  the  salaries.  At 
length,  men  began  to  cast  about  for  the  reason  of  the  failure ;  and 
it  was  alleged,  either  through  interest  or  ignorance,  or  more  prob- 
ably both,  that  the  reason  was  because  the  noses  of  the  students 
had  not  been  kept  down  hard  and  fast  enough  on  the  agricultural 
grindstone.  They  had  been  allowed  to  study  other  things,  and 
had  thus  been  decoyed  away  from  the  farm ;  and  their  interest  in 
agriculture  was  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

And  so  the  demand  was  made  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  colleges  where  the  two  had 
been  connected ;  and  when  the  appropriation  of  1890  was  made, 
by  which  the  available  funds  were  very  largely  increased,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  bar  out  any  undue  allowance  of  the  culture 
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which  had  stood  approved  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  One 
Congressman  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  situation  by  adopting 
as  his  motto,  "  Nothing  but  agriculture  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges." The  agricultural  organizations  were  at  this  time  promi- 
nent ;  and  their  leaders,  probably  taking  their  cue  from  the 
agricultural  professors,  and  often  without  being  educated  them- 
selves, assumed  to  know  just  what  would  be  practical  in  education, 
and  just  what  should  be  admitted  and  what  excluded  in  a  practical 
course  of  study.  Among  other  things  they  induced  members  of 
granges,  and  other  farmer  organizations  with  whom  they  were  in 
regular  communication,  to  write  by  hundreds  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  urging  them  by  all  means  to  exclude  every  lan- 
guage but  English  from  the  benefit  of  the  new  appropriation. 
These  enthusiastic  reformers  seem  to  have  completely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign 
labor,  and  that,  consequently,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  might  be  about  the  most  practical  thing  he  could  learn. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  laborers  who  have  not  yet  learned 
English  can  be  hired  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  those  who  have, 
and  by  hiring  such  men,  and  instructing  them  about  their  work  in 
their  own  language,  the  farmer  would  save  a  very  considerable 
amount  in  his  yearly  outlay. 

As  a  mattter  of  fact,  the  agricultural  course  in  these  colleges 
really  counts  for  nothing  with  a  practical  agriculturist.  At  one 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  graduates  of  these  colleges,  as  know- 
ing everything  about  agriculture,  would  be  in  demand  as  foremen 
on  extensive  farms.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  expectation  was 
not  fulfilled.  Suppose  a  man  who  is  a  large  farmer  wants  a  fore- 
man. A  young  man  comes  to  him,  and  says :  I  have  taken  a 
thorough  course  in  agriculture  in  such  a  college.  Here  is  my 
diploma,  signed  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  institution. 
The  very  statement  will  count  against  him.  The  thing  that  the 
practical  farmer  has  learned  to  be  especially  suspicious  of  is  the 
man  that  knows  too  much.  But  let  a  wide-awake,  energetic  young 
man  come,  and  say,  Give  me  a  gang  of  green  Swedes  or  Nor- 
wegians or  Danes,  and  I  will  talk  to  them  and  instruct  them  about 
their  work  in  their  own  language,  and  save  you  ten  dollars  a 
month  the  summer  through  on  every  man  you  hire ;  and  he  is  the 
man  who  will  get  the  job  if  there  is  one.  This  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  would  drive  every  language  but  Eng- 
lish out  of  these  colleges  by  act  of  Congress,  for  fear  that  the 
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Students  would  find  something  more  attractive  than  what  they  call 
agriculture,  that  the  colleges  themselves  would  become  too  literary, 
and  that  the  States  were  not  competent  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  colleges  they  wanted.  Farmers  were  to  be  educated 
as  simple  producers,  with  no  brains  for  anything  but  their  corn  and 
potatoes,  their  wheat  and  their  oats.  The  trade  was  everything  ; 
the  man,  nothing  at  all,  or  very  little  in  comparison,  and  any  edu- 
cation of  the  man  except  as  a  producer  would  of  course  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unpractical. 


Alleged  Progress  in  Agricultural   Education. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  not  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  advance  upon  the  crude  ideas  with  which  the  so-called 
agricultural  education  commenced.  President  Fairchild,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  president  also  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  recently  assembled  at  Minneapolis, 
in  his  annual  address  before  that  body,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
progress  of  agricultural  education,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  have  been  three  distinctive  periods  marking  the  progress  of 
such  education.  The  first  was  characterized  by  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion ^r  agriculture,  which  is  substantially  the  idea  stated  above; 
the  second  idea  was  education  in  agriculture ;  and  the  third  or 
present  idea  is  education  dy  agriculture.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  idea  of  educationy2?r  agriculture  should  have  been  superseded 
in  the  agricultural  colleges,  especially  when  it  was  found  that  those 
who  pursued  the  so-called  agricultural  studies  were  no  better 
farmers  than  before,  and  that  a  majority  of  them  never  came  back 
to  the  farm  at  all.  Still,  the  idea  is  important,  whether  superseded 
or  not ;  but  the  place  for  it  is  the  farm  school,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  acquiring  it,  practice  and  illustration,  rather  than  by 
pursuing  in  a  college  some  branch  of  learning  supposed  to  be 
related  to  agriculture.  I  have  not  a  full  report  of  President  Fair- 
child's  address,  but  perhaps  he  means  by  education  in  agriculture 
that,  while  pursuing  the  so-called  agricultural  course,  the  students 
were  permitted  also  to  study  something  else  in  this  second  stage  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  education.  If  so,  it  was  certainly 
a  commendable  advance. 

By  the  third  and  present  idea  of  agricultural  education.  Presi- 
dent Fairchild  means  that  a  man  may  be  as  well  educated  and  will 
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become  as  much  of  a  man  with  as  well-developed  mental  faculties 
by  studying  what  is  called  agriculture,  botany,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, entomology,  etc.,  as  he  would  by  pursuing  any  other  course 
of  study.  Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  collegiate  study  is  the  development  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  human  faculties ;  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  this 
may  be  done  as  well  by  studying  what  President  Fairchild  calls 
the  principles  of  agriculture  as  in  any  other  way. 

How  far  the  possible  fact  that  many  of  the  agricultural  profes- 
sors are  acquainted  with  no  other  means  of  culture,  and  could  not 
teach  or  judge  of  any  other,  is  responsible  for  this  extraordinary 
idea,  I  have  not  the  data  to  determine.  But  it  will  doubtless  be 
admitted  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  extremely  favorable 
for  the  development  of  such  an  opinion. 


History  of  the  Land  Grant  Funds  in  Connecticut. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  unwisdom  which  has  sometimes  attended 
the  practical  dispensation  of  the  Land  Grant  funds,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  history  of  these  appropriations  in  Connecticut.  The 
fund  from  the  act  of  1862  in  this  State  amounted  to  about  $7,000 
annually.  As  this  amount  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  carry  on 
a  separate  institution,  or  because  the  legislators  did  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  college  the  State  wanted,  or  whether  she  wanted  any, 
they  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  authorities  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity under  the  somewhat  remarkable  condition  that  the  college 
should  give  free  tuitions  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
amounting  to  one-half  the  sum  she  received  annually  from  the 
fund.  Now  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  students  from  the  indus- 
trial classes  proper  did  not  appear  at  Yale  in  very  great  numbers  ; 
and  the  few,  if  any,  who  did  attend,  took  courses  in  engineering 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  or,  if  they  took  the  agricultural  course,  so 
called,  they  did  so  with  a  view  to  equip  themselves  as  instructors. 
And,  if  any  went  back  to  the  farm,  they  seemed  to  have  produced 
no  impression  of  superior  skill  and  success  due  to  the  study  of 
agriculture  in  the  college.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  was,  as 
regards  practical  results,  a  disappointment  in  Connecticut  as  else- 
where. This  result  might  have  easily  been  foreseen,  and  the 
reasons  understood.  But,  with  the  perversity  and  unwisdom  with 
which  average  human    nature   seems  to  be  so  amply  endowed. 
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wrong  reasons  were  assigned  and  wrong  remedies  applied.  Find- 
ing that  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  annually  paid  to  Yale 
was  making  no  perceptible  impression  on  either  the  agriculture  or 
the  education  of  the  State,  a  separate  agricultural  school  was  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  what  Yale  was  conspicuously  failing  to  do, 
the  essential  heresy  that  boys  could  learn  farming  by  being  sent 
to  college  being  still  tenaciously  held,  and  perhaps  fostered  by 
certain  persons  who  considered  themselves  eligible  for  positions 
as  professors  of  agriculture.  The  legislature  of  the  State  made 
a  small  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  little  dreaming  what  an 
increasing  demand  for  unprofitable  expenditure  it  was  thus  pre- 
paring. With  the  spirit  of  unreason  which  characterized  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  its  own  commit- 
tee sent  out  to  investigate  the  question  of  site,  the  legislature 
decided  in  favor  of  a  place  inconvenient  of  access  and  without 
railroad  communication,  in  the  most  sparsely  populated  region  of 
the  State,  for  the  location  of  the  institution,  unconscious  appar- 
ently, or  obstinately  refusing  to  believe,  that  this  single  mistake 
would  be  fatal  to  an3rthing  like  a  satisfactory  success  for  the  insti- 
tution, even  if  other  conditions  had  been  favorable.  The  gift  of  a 
farm  and  farm  buildings,  all  valued  at  not  more  than  $5,000,  with 
perhaps  other  considerations  not  easily  traced,  proved  sufficient  to 
decoy  the  State,  through  its  legislature,  into  a  position  requiring 
the  unprofitable  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty  times  that  amount. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  agricultural  professors  in  Yale  favored 
this  peculiar  location.  In  trying  to  account  for  this  remarkable  fact, 
I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  these  professors,  who  were  deriv- 
ing their  salaries  in  part  from  the  Land  Grant  fund,  felt  assured 
that  no  Connecticut  legislature  would  ever  be  foolish  enough  to 
send  the  money  of  the  fund  to  such  an  ineligible  location,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  agricultural  school  to  be  there  established,  the- 
income  of  the  fund  would  still  be  assured  to  themselves. 

But,  if  this  was  their  idea,  they  reckoned  without  their  host.  They 
little  knew  what  a  Connecticut  legislature,  acting  in  the  rdle  of  edu- 
cators, and  dominated  by  influences  not  here  to  be  explained,  was 
capable  of  doing.  In  April,  1893,  such  a  legislature  voted,  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses,  to  take  the  money  away 
from  Yale,  and  give  it  to  the  Storrs  Institution  in  the  town  of 
Mansfield  in  Tolland  County,  which  county  has,  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  a  population  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  single 
city  of   New   Haven.     For  this  alleged  breach  of  contract  the 
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State  has  had  to  pay  $150,000  as  damages  to  Yale.  But  this  is 
not  all.  For  every  student  that  goes  to  Storrs  the  State  has  to 
provide  accommodations,  there  being  almost  none  in  the  little 
village  in  which  the  so-called  college  is  located,  and  no  facilities 
for  going  to  and  from,  as  there  would  have  been  in  a  location  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  railroad  systems  of  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  is  worse  off  finan- 
cially by  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  than  she  would  have  been 
if  no  Land  Grant  fund  had  ever  been  heard  of;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  she  is  any  better  off,  either  in  her  agricultural  or  edu- 
cational interests,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  industrial  classes  are 
concerned.  We  have  here  an  example  of  what  ignorance  and 
mismanagement  can  do  with  munificent  appropriations  given  with 
the  best  intent.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  several 
professors  have  been  receiving  salaries  from  these  funds  for  the 
last  thirty  years ;  and,  in  this  respect  at  least,  Connecticut  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  what  has  happened  in  other  States.  Some- 
body has  profited  by  the  vast  amounts  which  have  been  paid  out 
of  these  funds,  whether  the  industrial  classes  have  so  profited  or 
not. 

Whether  Yale  did  wisely  or  well  in  insisting  upon  her  bond  in 
a  contract  which  no  legislature  ever  had  any  right  to  make,  is  a 
matter  which  is  fairly  open  to  question.  But  that  those  acted 
foolishly  who  took  the  money  from  her  and  applied  it  to  a  use 
equally  unprofitable,  and  with  the  effect  of  putting  a  most  serious 
mistake  still  further  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy,  there  seems  to 
be  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt.  The  simple  truth  is  that  neither 
Yale  nor  Storrs  ever  had  properly  any  right  to  this  money,  and  the 
State  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  ever  having  let  either  of  them  have 
it ;  and  in  the  case  of  Storrs  the  end  of  the  payment  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

The  most  urgent  and  pressing  need  of  Connecticut,  next  to  men 
of  intelligence  and  character  and  a  sense  of  honor  in  her  legisla- 
ture, is  a  system  of  trade  or  technical  schools  for  the  competent 
instruction  of  her  farmers,  mechanics,  and  artisans.  What  the 
State  has  had  to  pay  to  Yale  as  a  penalty  for  making  a  bad  bar- 
gain worse,  supplemented  by  such  amounts  as  several  of  her  cities 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  to  secure  the  location  of  such  an 
institution,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  its  equipment ;  and  we 
should  have  had  great  benefit  at  small  expense  instead  of  great 
expense  and  small  benefit,  as  the  case  now  stands.     Such  is  the 
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difference  between  wisdom  and  folly  in  the  administration  of  these 
responsible  matters. 


The  Serious  Nature  of  the  Mistake. 

Returning  now  to  the  general  subject :  — 

If  of  deliberate  intention  a  benefaction  amounting  to  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars  appropriated  from  the  public  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  means  of  education  are  so 
limited,  had  been  diverted  from  its  original  purpose  to  become  the 
almost  exclusive  inheritance  of  the  comparatively  wealthy,  who  were 
able  at  some  rate  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  them- 
selves,—  if  this,  I  say,  had  been  done  of  deliberate  fraudulent 
intention,  then  no  crime  of  theft  or  embezzlement  ever  committed 
in  the  history  of  our  times  would  be  at  all  comparable  to  it  either 
in  the  meanness  of  its  malice  or  for  serious  result.  No  oppression 
of  wage-earners  could  ever  be  so  injurious  and  criminal  as  that 
which  would  deprive  them  of  the  promise  of  liberal  and  practical 
education  for  their  children.  I  am  aware  that  some  who  admit 
the  wrong  of  this  perversion  of  these  great  benefactions  from  their 
original  purpose,  hold  the  view  that  it  has  come  about  through  in- 
advertence and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  is  nobody's  fault. 
But  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  inadvertence  or  fault ;  and, 
if  the  wrong  is  continued,  we  may  have  to  reap  the  result  in  the 
future,  as  we  have,  doubtless,  already  to  some  extent  in  the  past, 
in  the  violence  of  strikes  and  riots,  in  wild  theories  of  finance 
enacted  into  law,  and  in  the  disastrous  disturbance  of  our  peace 
and  prosperity  as  a  nation, —  evils  and  dangers  which  such  a 
degree  of  education  of  the  industrial  classes  as  is  well  within  our 
reach  would  best  and  most  easily  forestall. 


What  Ought  to  be  Done? 

The  important  question,  then,  is.  What  can  be  done,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  fulfil  our  obligation  to  the  people,  and  to 
reduce  the  means  appropriated  for  their  liberal  and  practical 
education  to  available  form? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  would  say,  first.  Let  the  three 
months'  winter  term  which  is  offered  in  some  of  these  colleges  as 
a  slight  recognition  of  their  duty  to  the  industrial  classes  or  as  an 
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excuse  for  not  performing  such  duty,  — let  this  three  months'  term 
be  converted  into  a  six  months'  term,  and  let  these  six-month 
terms  be  arranged  in  regular  courses  of  study  rising  one  above 
another,  and  extending  over  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to 
the  method  which  President  Northrop  has  so  successfully  inaugu- 
rated in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Then,  in  advance  of  any 
position  which  President  Northrop  has  as  yet  thought  it  advisable 
to  assume,  let  the  students  in  these  six  months'  winter  terms  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  something  that  is  called  agri- 
culture, but  let  a  liberal  course  of  study  be  arranged  for  them  with 
a  large  liberty  of  optionals,  in  order  that  these  students  may 
acquire  the  liberal  education  proposed  in  the  terms  of  the  grant. 
Then  side  by  side  with  these  winter  terms,  and  extending  with 
suitable  recesses  throughout  the  year,  let  there  be  a  system  of 
farm  schools  and  trade  or  technical  schools  where  students  from 
the  industrial  classes  can  learn  any  desirable  occupation  or  trade. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  construction  of  the  act  which  provides 
that  the  leading  object  of  the  colleges  shall  be  to  teach  those 
branches  of  learning  which  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  I  have  said  that  there  are  no  branches  of  learning 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  which  have  any  very  close  relation 
to  these  pursuits  as  practised  by  the  industrial  classes.  But  the 
term  is  susceptible  of  another  construction.  Everything  that  a 
boy  learns  and  is  taught  is  learning.  Every  distinct  tr^de  or 
occupation  which  he  thus  learns  and  is  taught,  is  literally  a  branch 
of  learning,  having  the  most  direct  and  vital  relation  to  ihe  trade 
itself.  Also,  any  gathering  of  boys  or  others  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  either  of  these  occupations  or  trades  is  a 
college,  in  the  literal,  etymological  sense;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  teaching  and  learning  is  effected  by  studying  and 
lecturing  or  by  illustration  and  practice. 

The  plan  outlined  above  is  therefore  clearly  admissible  by  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  .terms  of  the  act.  With  this  construc- 
tion of  his  language,  Senator  Morrill  may  be  found  to  have  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  And,  if  the  Supreme  Court,  through  lack  of 
philological  and  etymological  training,  should  decline  to  accept 
this  construction  of  the  language  of  the  act,  still  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  put  upon  it  such  construction  as  it  pleases,  or 
even  to  change  the  language  in  conformity  to  the  general  purpose. 
And  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  person  that  this  is  the  way  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
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practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  would  immediately  multiply  by  four,  perhaps  by  ten,  the 
attendance  at  these  colleges.  And,  if  the  State  should  not  wish  to 
provide  expensive  residences  for  such  an  increased  number  of 
students,  and  the  college  were  not  located,  as  it  generally  should 
be,  in  a  city  large  enough  so  that  the  students  could  find  accom- 
modation for  themselves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Minneapolis,  then  let  the  State  build  barracks,  with 
only  the  plainest  necessary  accommodations.  The  students  are  to 
learn  soldiering  as  well  as  science  ;  and  there  would  be  no  good, 
but  a  positive  harm,  in  accustoming  them  to  accommodations 
better  than  they  have  at  home.  $5,000  thus  used  would  be  as  good 
as  $50,000  as  sometimes  expended. 


The  iNFLtJENCE  OF  Right  Action  on  the  Course  of  Future 

Benefactions. 

But,  besides  the  unquestionable  obligation  to  administer  the 
Land  Grant  funds  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  effect  the  object 
for  which  the  appropriations  were  made,  there  are  other  reasons  of 
great  importance  for  a  faithful  administration  of  this  great  trust, 
to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  such  faithful  administration  upon 
the  course  of  future  benefactions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  wealthy  and  benevolent  men  wish  to  bestow  their  wealth  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  avail  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
the  industrious  middle  classes.  Under  our  present  system  and 
with  our  present  practice,  this  simply  cannot  be  done ;  and  there 
is  little  encouragement  for  making  the  attempt.  The  money  which 
such  men  thus  endeavor  to  bestow  takes  the  usual  historical 
course,  and  becomes  the  inevitable  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  late  Daniel  Fayerweather  is  a  case  in  point.  Having  had 
very  limited  opportunities  for  education  in  his  boyhood,  it  is  said 
that  he  determined  to  bestow  his  wealth  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  help  young  men  situated  as  he  had  been  to  such  education 
as  he  believed  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  himself. 
But,  being  unacquainted  with  the  course  and  conditions  of  collegi- 
ate education,  he  had  to  depend  upon  advisers,  who  told  him  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  give  his  property  to  certain 
colleges  already  existing;  and  five  millions,  more  or  less,  4iave. 
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been  or  are  to  be  distributed  among  these  colleges.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  dollar  in  a  hundred  of  his  immense  bene- 
faction will  ever  reach  any  class  of  young  men  situated  as  he  was 
in  early  life,  and  whom  it  was  his  especial  desire  to  assist. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  salaries  of  professors  may  be 
increased,  new  professorships  and  free  scholarships  may  be 
endowed,  and  palatial  structures  called  Fayerweather  halls  may 
arise  in  some  of  the  colleges.  But,  if  this  benefaction  follows  the 
prevailing  trend,  the  general  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  tone  of  col- 
lege life  in  the  direction  of  showy  expenditure,  so  that  the  student 
'of  limited  means  will  feel  less  at  home  and  be  less  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  the  college  than  before  the  benefaction  was  received. 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  inquire  whether  the  general  effect  of  the 
large  amounts  of  money  which  are  from  time  to  time  donated  to 
our  great  universities,  is  not  to  raise  them  higher  and  higher  above 
the  reach  of  common  life,  and  to  write,  Procul  este  prof  am  I  in 
letters  of  gold  over  their  portals ;  whether  these  great  universities 
are  not,  more  and  more,  in  effect,  though  not  in  intention,  adopt- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet,  Odi  prqfanum  vulgus  et 
arceo.  It  is  well  worth  while,  for  those  who  have  money  to  be- 
stow in  educational  endowments,  to  consider  whether  the  effect 
-will  be  really  to  diminish  educational  privileges  for  young  men  in 
industrial  life  while  increasing  them  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy, 
or  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  place  their  benefactions  in 
such  way  and  form  that  they  will  be  available  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  and  industrial  class.  Let  there  be  but  one 
example  of  an  institution  which  unquestionably  and  clearly  gives 
the  higher  educational  privileges  to  the  common  people,  in  such 
form  and  under  such  conditions  that  such  as  are  so  disposed  can 
accept  and  profit  by  them,  thus  proving  the  effective  availability 
of  such  benefactions,  and  thiC  tide  of  benevolence  will  flow  thither- 
ward, or  elsewhere  to  accomplish  similar  results,  instead  of  flow- 
ing into  the  treasuries  of  the  great  universities  to  reappear  in 
stately  piles  of  architecture  and  a  still  more  forbidding  splendor, 
with  increased  opportunities  for  the  sons  of  wealth,  but  in  which 
the  struggling  masses,  the  sons  of  toil,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation,  can  have  no  lot  or  part. 
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3.     THE   EDUCATIONAL   FEATURES   OF   THE 

DRAMA. 

BY   REV.    FREDERICK   STANLEY   ROOT,   OF   NEW   HAVEN,   CT. 

[Read  Tuesday  morning.] 

In  discussing  the  educational  features  of  the  drama,  we  must 
ever  remember  that  the  educational  element,  or  factor,  is  quite 
inseparable  from  each  and  every  form  of  dramatic  representation. 
Education  is  commonly  limited  to  the  discipline  of  the  mental 
faculties;  but,  in  the  larger  and  perfectly  legitimate  derivative 
sense,  education  has  to  do  with  moulding  and  regulating  the  princi- 
ples and  the  character.  With  linguistic  propriety  we  speak  of  an 
education  in  vice  or  virtue,  of  mind  and  body,  in  aesthetics  or 
calisthenics,  in  truth  or  falsehood,  in  perception  of  the  real  or 
unreal ;  and,  since  the  appeal  of  the  drama  is  to  every  phase  and 
motive  of  life,  the  educational  feature  thereof  works  both  upward 
and  downward.  One  can  hardly  fail  of  becoming,  for  the  time  at 
least,  a  nobler  creature  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character 
as  Harebell  in  the  "  Man  o'  Airlie,"  because,  as  William  Winter 
says  of  the  late  Lawrence  Barrett  in  the  part,  "this  delightful 
character  expresses  devotion  to  the  beautiful,  the  honest  impulses 
of  an  affectionate  heart,  and  the  ideal  of  friendship  that  is  too 
pure  and  simple  even  to  dream  that  such  a  thing  as  guile  can 
exist  anywhere  in  the  world."  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly 
fail  of  becoming  a  worse  creature  when  exposed  to  the  vile  at- 
mosphere of  reeking  sensuality  which  envelopes  like  a  murky  cloud 
many  modern  plays, —  plays  whose  motif  and  situation  suggest 
unutterable  viciousness,  but  whose  masterly  constructive  skill  and 
breathless  movement  of  plot  enthrall  the  attention  and  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  fashionable  ciienthle.  The  drama,  by  which  is 
meant  either  tragedy  or  comedy  and  the  inferior  species  like 
opera,  farce,  and  melodrama,  educates  upward  through  its  appeal 
to  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our 
diviner  selves  or  it  educates  downward  by  stimulating  certain 
propensities  and  passions  which  degrade  manhood   and   woman- 
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hood.  Even  the  thinnest  of  roaring  farces  does  not  minister  to 
entertainment  alone.  There  is  an  ethic  in  all  relaxation.  The 
lightest  word  of  the  lightest  stage  dialogue  is,  for  the  moment, 
a  seed  sown  in  the  fallow  ground  of  impressionable  human  hearts. 
I  have  noted  a  pantomimic  gesture,  expressed  in  the  fraction  of 
a  second,  which  ought  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  most 
brazen  cheek.  And  I  have  heard  the  crackling,  inimitable  laugh 
of  that  sterling  comedian,  the  late  James  Lewis,  when  every 
joyous  note  seemed  like  pouring  bottled  sunshine  into  the  seven 
by  nine  room  of  finite  wretchedness.  Ethical  forces  are  never  in 
a  state  of  rest.  The  motion  of  their  tides  is  accelerated  or 
retarded  by  influences  impalpable  as  the  ether  that  permeates  the 
void  of  space.  All  that  one  does,  sees,  hears,  feels,  experiences, 
and  purposes,  elevates  or  lowers  the  character,  however  imper- 
ceptibly. Hence,  I  say,  there  is  no  light  or  shadow  upon  the 
stage,  no  accent  of  voice  or  sweep  of  gesture,  that  does  not  infini- 
tesimally  shape  human  conduct. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  educational  feature  of 
dramatic  representation  is  the  very  last  thought  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  majority  that  flock  to  the  doors  of  the  play-house.  And 
it  may  be  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  remark  that  there  are  four 
principal  classes  of  theatre-goers.  The  first  is  composed  of  people 
who  do  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  themselves  of  an  even- 
ing unless  they  visit  the  theatre.  The  second  class  is  made  up 
of  men  and  women  whose  instincts  are  vicious,  and  to  whom  the 
drama  is  chiefly  the  means  of  gratifying  erotic  tendencies.  They 
study  the  most  attractive  bill-boards  and  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, and  are  lured  by  seductive  promises  of  gilt  and  spangle, 
ballet  and  buffoon ;  and  their  faculty  of  appreciation  seldom  rises 
higher  than  the  inanities  of  spectacular  performances  that  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  appalling  indecencies.  The  third  class,  by 
far  the  largest  in  great  cities,  comprises  the  multitudes  worn  and 
weary  with  the  hard,  hopeless  grind  of  business  and  household 
cares,  men  and  women  who  seek  the  diversion  of  light  comedy  or 
roaring  farce  merely  to  ease  the  stress  of  strenuous  toil.  It  makes 
little  difference  to  them  what  the  play  is,  so  that  it  prove  enter- 
taining. Patronage  is  chiefly  determined  by  proximity.  People 
go  to  the  nearest  theatre  as  to  the  nearest  church.  And,  last  of 
all,  we  have  the  relatively  few  people  of  refinement  and  culture 
whose  appreciation  of  the  best  dramatic  literature  is  at  once  keen 
and  discriminating.     Cherishing  high  ideals  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
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but  more  especially  for  the  function  of  art  in  educating  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  mind,  this  class  of  patrons  will  give  no 
countenance  whatever  to  corrupt  and  demoralizing  plays.  Their 
support  is  given  exclusively  to  what  may  be  termed  the  legitimate 
drama, —  the  drama  forever  glorified  by  the  genius  of  Garrick,  Sid- 
dons,  Kemble,  Macready,  Kean,  Booth,  Barrett,  and  Irving ;  and 
it  is  wholly  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  to  this  intelligent 
audience  that  a  constituency  of  this  description  will  enjoy  very 
limited  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  a  cultivated  taste  in 
matters  theatrical.  I  have  a  friend  of  wide  reputation  as  the 
interpreter  of  Shakspere  and  Tennyson  in  public  recital.  Re- 
cently he  made  a  week's  venture  in  the  elaborate  stage  presenta- 
tion of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  Put  on  at  great  cost  and  with 
a  competent  cast,  the  play  was  enthusiastically  received;  but, 
when  my  friend  approached  certain  shrewd  millionaires  for 
financial  backing  to  restore  high-class  plays  to  the  American  stage, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  cynical  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
followed  by  the  remark :  "  If  you  want  $50,000  for  an  extrava- 
ganza, like  the  *Girl  from  Paris,'  I'll  think  of  it.  But  Shak- 
spere !  Who  cares  for  Shakspere  now  t  He's  a  back  number  on 
the  stage."  In  spite  of  the  favor  accorded  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice  "  in  this  particular  city,  the  judgment  of  the  millionaire  is 
sound.  Pessimism  in  respect  to  present  affairs  dramatic  in 
America  is  both  thoroughly  defensible  and  salutary.  To  see 
facts  exactly  as  they  are,  and  not  as  one  would  like  them  to  be,  is 
the  first  step  in  the  programme  of  reform.  And  with  this  I 
submit  the  classification  of  theatre-goers  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
and  swing  back  once  more  into  the  main  current  of  our  discussion. 
It  was  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  educational  feature  of  the 
drama  was  the  last  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  the  theatre.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that,  all  un- 
consciously, this  upward  or  downward  process  of  education  by 
stage  example  and  motive  goes  steadily  onward.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  the  theatre  in  every  period  of  history  reflects  the  morals 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  affirm  that 
the  theatre  is  a  predominant  factor  in  shaping  the  morals  of  the 
community.  But  //  is  safe  to  remark  that  there  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  plays  that  are  most  in  evidence  at  a  given  period 
and  the  tendencies  uppermost  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
Whether,  in  the  large  view,  the  history  of  the  drama  has  been 
the    history  of   education    in  vice,  is   the   strong   affirmative   of 
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Christian  moralists  since  the  days  of  the  Puritan  Reformation. 
Hence  the  theatre  as  an  institution  is  condemned  in  toto. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  study  to  trace  —  if  one  had 
room  in  this  paper  —  the  growth  of  churchly  hostility  to  the 
theatre.  And  I  mention  the  church,  because  that  organization 
embodies  —  or  is  supposed  to  embody  —  the  highest  ethical  con- 
ceptions. In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  drama  was  identi- 
fied with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  On  the  authority  of 
Livy,  it  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  religion  of  the  Athenian 
State.  The  theatre  was  a  temple  in  which  audiences  were  taught 
how  the  will  of  men  and  gods  must  submit  to  the  inevitable  force 
of  destiny.  The  Greek  tragic  poets  present  religious  truths  with 
dramatic  power.  And  Greek  tragedies,  well  acted,  produced  on 
the  listeners  a  powerful  impression  for  good.  But,  confining  our 
attention  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
England  the  theatre  at  first  had  considerable  support  from  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  One  of  the  first  theatres  in  the  realm  had 
Geoffrey,  a  monk,  for  manager.  In  the  time  of  King  James  two 
notable  archbishops  —  foremost  for  piety — gave  strong  prelatical 
sanction.  But  with  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  ended  all  con- 
nection between  the  church  and  theatre.  At  the  death  of  the  king 
the  Puritan  reaction  set  in,  and  thereafter  it  was  war  to  the  knife. 
A  bitter  and  relentless  opposition  raged  against  the  playhouse, 
which  continued  with  unabated  virulence  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  era.  Actors  had  previously  been  described  as  the  "  Cater- 
pillars of  the  Commonwealth,"  whatever  this  stunning  epithet  may 
mean ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Prynne,  in  his  famous  "  Histrio- 
mastix,"  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages,  to  exhaust  invective  and 
argument  against  the  theatre.  This  divine,  apparently  of  a  some- 
what peppery  type,  argued  that  plays  were  invented  by  the 
heathen :  therefore,  they  must  be  bad  for  Christians.  Where  in 
the  Bible  is  there  any  authority  for  the  profession  of  an  actor  \ 
Actors  have  been  known  to  die  after  the  play  was  over.  Inference 
obvious.  Theatres  have  been  burned  and  audiences  suffocated : 
ergo^  Providence  frowns  upon  that  venerable  institution.  If  I  do 
not  err,  the  same  ridiculous  deduction  was  advanced  by  certain 
American  clergymen  after  the  destruction  of  the  Richmond  theatre 
by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Such  puerilities 
are  of  a  piece  with  the  homily  of  Bishop  Grindal,  who  traced  the 
rise  of  the  awful  pestilence  of  1563  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
stage. 
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But  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  many  Christian  moralists 
of  to  day,  both  lay  and  clerical,  resents  such  methods  of  attack. 
It  is  clearly  perceived  that,  while  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
drama  fosters  education  in  vice,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
mission  of  the  legitimate  drama  is  not  as  wholesome  and  uplifting 
as  that  of  any  recreative  and  educative  force.  The  great  and  fun- 
damental error  in  the  traditional  church  view  of  the  theatre  is  its 
singular  failure  to  discriminate.  The  lumping  process,  by  which 
plays  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick, 
labelled  viciousness,  is  wholly  indefensible  from  the  view-point  of 
ethics  and  sound  philosophy.  The  dramatic  instinct  in  human 
nature  —  I  say  it  unflinchingly  —  is  as  much  entitled  to  scenic  rep« 
resentation  as  the  prayer  instinct  is  gratified  by  oral  expression. 
And  he  who  acts  a  part  on  the  stage  may  as  truly  point  a  moral 
and  ennoble  a  life  as  he  who  by  his  prayers  with  and  for  another 
opens  the  gateway  to  heavenly  succor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Social  Science  Congress  held  in  Manchester,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions for  debate  was  this  very  question  of  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  drama.  The  closing  speech  was  made  by  a 
bishop  of  the  Established  Church,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
gress ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  the  bishop  declared  that 
he  had  witnessed  many  plays  which  had  done  him  lasting  good. 
He  also  mentioned  an  archdeacon  of  his  acquaintance  who  con- 
fessed that  in  early  life  he  had  been  saved  from  a  gambler's  fate 
by  seeing  a  performance  of  "The  Gamester."  All  of  which  re- 
ininds  us  of  Hamlet's  words  when  he  determines  to  test  his 
uncle's  crime  by  the  "  Murder  of  Gonzago  "  :  — 

"  I  have  heard 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions."  . 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  moralists,  who  find 
no  educational  advantages  whatever  in  the  theatre,  and  who 
sweepingly  condemn  that  institution,  always  apply  the  principle  of 
discrimination  in  all  that  pertains  to  art  and  literature.  One 
rarely  hears  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  art  galleries.  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  of  all  educa- 
tional influences.  Pictures  that  appeal  to  baser  passions  are 
ignored  by  cultivated  people,  as  plays  of  the  same  description  are 
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ignored.  True  art  dignifies  and  uplifts  human  character.  Art 
that  is  false  to  its  mission  may  be  technically  superb,  just  as  a 
demoralizing  and  unethical  drama,  when  interpreted  by  Bernhardt 
in  her  portrayal  of  the  dying  agonies  of  a  dissolute  woman,  may 
disclose  the  immense  genius  of  that  incomparable  actress.  But 
in  either  instance  the  effect  upon  the  mind  is  morbid  and 
unhealthy.  Titian's  "Venus  crowned  by  Cupid,"  in  the  Tribune 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  Palace,  is  described  by  Mark  Twain  as  "  the 
foulest,  vilest  picture  the  world  possesses  " ;  but,  according  to  this 
same  author,  Titian's  "  Moses  "  "  glorifies  the  gallery."  Clearly,  if 
Mr.  Clemens  is  right,  one  picture  is  of*  hellish  intent,  while  the 
other  palpitates  with  ethical  power.  And  the  moralist  will  so  dis- 
criminate. He  will  not  proscribe  all  art  because  the  same  brush 
painted  both  "Venus"  and  "Moses."  But  very  likely  the  same 
man  will  proscribe  the  stage  without  reservation  simply  because 
plays  which  resemble  "  The  Clemenceau  Case  "  or  the  infamous 
"Orange  Blossoms"  are  as  six  to  one  of  the  "Man  o'  Airlie" 
type.  What  he  should  do  is  to  avoid  the  six,  and  scorch  them 
with  tongue  and  pen,  while  he  encourages  the  legitimate  drama  by 
his  presence. 

The  same  discrimination  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  books  and 
reading.  He  who  refuses  to  enter  the  theatre  because  many  plays 
are  most  ojectionable  does  not  proscribe  all  novels  because  much 
modern  fiction  is  undeniably  trash  or  worse.  This  class  of  moral- 
ists may  even  admit  the  force  of  Lord  Macaulay's  contention  in 
his  essay  on  "  The  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,"  where 
this  notable  critic  argues  "  that  any  work,  or  class  of  works,  which 
has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and  illustrates 
the  character  of  an  important  epoch  in  letters,  politics,  or  morals, 
should  not  disappear  from  the  world."  Our  rigid  censor,  who 
puts  the  theatre  beyond  the  pale  of  recognition  because  its  ten- 
dency is  commonly  unethical  and  degrading,  concedes  in  literature 
the  inevitable  blending  of  chaff  and  wheat.  He  would  not  refuse 
to  go  into  a  library  because  all  books  upon  its  shelves  are  not 
expurgated  editions.  He  accepts  the  common-sense  dictum  that 
people  must  be  permitted  to  discriminate  as  they  read.  And  yet 
not  infrequently  this  same  individual  will  be  found  denying  him- 
self the  rare  enjoyment  of  certain  clean  and  wholesome  plays  of  a 
high  order  of  constructive  merit  because,  forsooth,  the  stage  in 
general  tends  toward  immorality  and  froth.     He  fails  to  see  the 

*  It  is  supposed  that  this  "  Venus  '*  was  painted  for  a  htignio. 
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force  of  the  very  cogent  principle  that  the  best  way  of  downing  a 
thing  that  is  bad  is  cordially  to  support  a  thing  that  is  good,  and 
that  the  surest  method  of  emphasizing  the  morally  educative  features 
of  the  drama  is  by  sustaining  the  plays  which  do  most  contribute 
to  this  end.  The  witty  observations  of  Dean  Hole,  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  are  aptly  descriptive  of  such  a  state  of  mind.  "  There 
is  a  class  of  men,"  writes  Dean  Hole,  "sadly  too  numerous,  who 
cannot  believe  in  use  where  there  is  abuse;  who,  if  they  see  a 
withered  branch  on  a  tree,  call  for  an  axe  instead  of  a  saw,  and 
cut  it  down  instead  of  pruning  it ;  who  regard  decapitation  as  the 
only  cure  for  headache ;  and  who,  if  rigidly  consistent  with  their 
creed,  would  go  about  naked  because  some  people  spend  too  much 
upon  dress ;  and  would  burn  the  vines,  the  barley,  and  the  oats 
because  some  fools  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains.     *They  make  a  desert,  and  they  call  it  Peace.' " 

With  this  plea  for  discrimination  in  judging  the  theatre  as  one 
discriminates  in  art  and  literature,  I  am  duly  fortified  against  the 
charge  of  clerical  prejudice  when  I  say  that  a  calm  review  of 
existing  stage  conditions  compels  the  verdict  that  impurity  is  ram- 
pant, and  that  the  most  pronounced  educational  feature  of  the 
drama  of  to-day  is  the  education  which  it  gives  in  vice.  Coarse, 
flaunting,  unbridled,  and  amazing  indecency  is  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  majority  of  plays  now  upon  the  boards.  One  who 
follows  closely  the  programme  of  theatrical  events  must  cordially 
agree  with  that  person,  evidently  of  the  type  known  as  "men 
about  town,"  who  writes  as  follows  to  the  New  York  Sun :  "I  can 
stand  living  pictures,  suggestive  dances,  risky  songs,  French 
morals,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  modern  drama  in  precept  and 
example ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  such  scenes  as  may  be  found  in  " 
(naming  two  plays  that  held  the  New  York  stage  for  many  months), 
"  I  think  the  time  has  almost  come  to  call  a  halt,  unless  the  man- 
agement supply  a  lynching  committee  for  the  benefit  of  play- 
wrights who  devise  such  exhibitions."  The  author  of  this  letter 
puts  the  case  with  refreshing  frankness,  but  the  question  immedi- 
ately arises  whether  the  public  or  the  manager  is  most  at 
fault.  Are  nauseating  and  degrading  plays  demanded  by  a 
depraved  constituency?  Mr.  James  A.  Hearn,  a  distinguished 
actor  and  playwright,  in  the  course  of  his  address  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Chicago,  on  "  The  Theatre  as  it  is,"  emphatically  declared, 
***  There  would  be  no  vicious  art  if  there  were  no  patrons  of  vicious 
art,  there  would  be  no  vicious  literature  if  there  were  no  patrons 
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of  vicious  literature,  and  there  would  be  no  vicious  plays  if  there 
were  no  vicious  audiences."  And  Mr.  H.  A.  Ciapp,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  able  dramatic  critics  of  the  Bos- 
ton press,  asserts  that,  '*  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken 
to-day,  the  theatre,  on  the  whole,  is  in  a  mean  condition."  But  he 
also  lays  the  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  public,  and  argues 
that  managers  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  cater  to  cultivated 
people  who  "  in  the  multitude  of  theatre-goers  are  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket." 

Into  this  question  of  responsibility  for  existing  conditions  I  will 
not  enter.  Such  debate  hardly  belongs  to  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  We  are  rather  chiefly  concerned  with  certain  proposed 
methods  of  reforming  the  theatre, —  methods  which,  at  present 
writing,  seem  to  bring  forth  but  meagre  results. 

It  is,  for  example,  proposed  by  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  herself 
for  some  years  a  we  11 -known  actress,  that  theatres  shall  be 
endowed  as  colleges  are.  Her  thesis  is  that  the  drama  shall  sub- 
serve the  higher  life,  and  supplement  the  pulpit.  And,  if  the 
drama  is  designed  to  purge  mankind  of  passions,  then  dramatic 
art  must  be  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  dictator,  and  not  dictated 
to.  There  must  also  be  an  endowed  school  of  actors  in  which 
they  can  be  taught  the  ethics  of  their  art.  Such  endowment,  Mrs. 
Clymer  urges,  will  free  the  managers  from  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  uncultivated,  and  with  wise,  conscientious  critics  in  editorial 
chairs  the  theatre  might  be  made  to  build  up  the  higher  life  of  the 
nation. 

Theoretically,  the  scheme  briefly  outlined  by  Mrs.  Clymer  is  far 
from  despicable.  There  is  no  good  reason  on  paper  why  a  theatre 
may  not  be  endowed  like  a  college,  a  school,  or  a  hospital.  The 
benefits  named  might  accrue  after  long  and  arduous  trial  of  the 
method.  But,  practically,  such  a  scheme  is  open  to  various 
objections.  The  great  number  of  play-houses  in  large  cities  — 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  profitable  ventures  —  would  require  an  endow- 
ment so  enormous  that  the  fortunes  of  many  multi-millionaires 
would  be  seriously  impinged  upon  by  a  plant  subject  to  startling 
changes  in  method  of  conducting  the  business.  A  great  loss  of 
revenue  would  undoubtedly  follow  a  first  attempt  to  give  the 
people  dramas  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy  on  a  level  of  high  and 
pure  artistic  excellence.  And  a  single  endowed  theatre,  dedicated 
to  some  unswerving  ethical  ideal,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen 
other  theatres  delivered  over  to  the  common  run  of  present  stage 
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sensuality,  would  inevitably  meet  the  fate  of  Edwin  Booth's 
endeavor  to  establish  a  home  for  the  production  of  Shakspere's 
plays.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  capitalistic  unwillingness  to 
embark  in  this  form  of  theatrical  enterprise.  And,  from  the  finan- 
cial view-point,  such  unwillingness  is  good  business.  The  George 
Peabody  of  theatrical  endowment  is  not  greatly  in  evidence.  The 
State  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  funds  for  the  experiment^ 
because  in  that  case  a  base-ball  or  any  other  amusement  associa- 
tion might  invoke  assistance  on  the  plea  of  saving  a  particular 
form  of  recreation  from  the  demoralizing  tendencies  which  now 
dominate  the  stage.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  State 
—  all  of  us  —  to  assist  in  solving  a  problem  which  only  concerns 
some  of  us.  Until  there  has  been  a  more  deeply  significant 
ethical  uplift  of  the  entire  population  by  means  of  educational  and 
religious  forces,  ah  endowed  theatre  on  a  genuine  ethical  basis 
will  be  quite  impracticable.  The  lowest  factor  in  the  competition  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  play  which  draws  by  far  the  largest  constituency, 
like  Hoyt's  "  Black  Sheep  "  or  "  Brass  Monkey  " —  must  eliminate 
or  swallow  up  the  higher  factor. 

And,  further,  an  endowed  theatre  of  the  type  proposed  would 
have  to  depend  for  its  endowment  upon  a  class  of  wealthy  men 
who,  I  regret  to  state,  are  none  too  numerous  in  their  protest 
against  and  absence  from  plays  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the 
writer  to  the  Sun,  For  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  and  deplor- 
able signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  that  people  of  wealth  and 
social  standing  will  congregate  to  witness  dramatic  representations 
so  full  of  moral  mildew  and  soul-blight  that  one  questions  whether 
the  scenes  depicted  by  Couture  in  his  painting  descriptive  of 
the  decadence  of  Rome  are  not  the  logical  culmination  of  such 
ethical  imperviousness. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  wise,  conscientious,  untram- 
melled critic  will  cut  any  such  figure  in  shaping  the  judgment  of 
the  public  as  Mrs.  Clymer  intimates.  The  critics  may  affirm,  with 
practical  unanimity,  "  We  condemn  this  play  as  hopelessly  immoral 
and  inartistic."  What  will  the  public  care  ?  I  have  in  mind  at 
this  moment  a  certain  author  whose  manuscripts  never  got  beyond 
the  first  manuscript  reader  in  twenty  publishing  houses.  *'Cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed,"  this  writer  of  third-rate  fiction  became 
his  own  publisher,  and  cleared  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  critic  dismissed  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous line,  or  in  a  single  paragraph  relegated  his  books  to 
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the  limbo  of  trash.  Does  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  the 
dramatic  critic  is  more  influential  than  the  book  critic  in  shaping 
popular  judgment  ?  A  play  may  be  hissed  out  of  London  or  take 
the  populace  by  storm  in  New  York,  or  vice  versa,  and  the 
dramatic  critics  will  have  little  to  do  with  its  making  or  unmaking. 
Ballet  and  spangle,  nimble  feet  and  raiment  of  gauze,  catchy  songs 
and  novel  dances,  daring  situations  and  suggestive  speeches 
threaded  with  feeble  wit, —  these  are  ingredients  in  the  drama 
which,  at  the  present  low  ebb  of  popular  taste,  defy  the  critic  to 
replace  with  more  wholesome  material.  The  remedy  lies  deeper 
than  his  pen,  deeper  than  Mrs.  Clymer's  endowment  theory,  deeper 
than  the  employment  of  State  or  municipal  censor  ;  but  just  where 
it  lies  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Another  phase  of  effort  toward  reform  is  the  definitely  con- 
ceived, organized  attempt  of  cultivated  people  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  theatre.  Not  long  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  of 
patrons,  actors,  and  professional  critics,  who  reasonably  argued 
that  "  an  institution  which  so  extensively  influences  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  community  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  by 
those  who  seek  to  exalt  that  life."  The  purpose  of  the  gathering 
was  to  propose  some  method  of  procedure  which  might  prove  one 
step,  at  least,  toward  elevating  the  stage.  The  outcome  of  the 
assemblage  resulted  in  an  organization  empowered  to  lease  a 
theatre,  and  provide  for  a  short  season  of  plays  of  high,  unexcep- 
tionable quality,  hoping  thereby  to  test  the  public  feeling  and 
enlist  popular  support.  Also,  in  the  city  of  New  York  I  note  a  move- 
ment whose  result  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  That  movement 
contemplates  a  theatre  swayed  by  poetic  ideals,  the  home  of  men 
of  letters  and  lovers  of  art, —  a  theatre  which  appeals  to  the  intuitive 
and  the  learned,  and  where  literature  of  a  noble  order  will  find 
adequate  scenic  representation  re-enforced  by  competent  dramatic 
interpreters. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  what  measure  of  success,  if  any, 
will  attend  either  of  these  undertakings.  No  such  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  successful.  But  there  is  some  cheerful  significance 
in  the  fact  that  here  and  there,  in  the  actor's  profession  and  out  of 
it,  a  strong  resisting  current  of  bitter  hostility  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  against  the  slimy  tide  of  present  theatrical  tendency  that 
swirls  and  eddies  through  every  flood-gate  of  popular  recreation. 
For  one,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  stage 
is  to  be  accomplished  only  as  the  stream  of  righteous  tendency  in 
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all  life  broadens  and  deepens  in  every  community.  The  question 
of  rescuing  the  drama  from  its  degradation,  so  that  its  educational 
features  shall  become  unfeignedly  the  inspiration  of  mind  and 
heart,  does  not  materially  differ  from  many  other  ethical  problems 
that  wrinkle  thoughtful  faces  with  lines  of  anxious  brooding.  The 
reason  why  so  much  of  modem  life  is  distinctly  unethical  is  ex- 
plained by  the  absence  of  individual  self-respect.  Deepen  the 
sense  of  the  inexhaustible  grandeur  of  human  nature,  and  you 
mightily  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  individual  virtue.  The  entire 
question  of  higher  living  for  each  of  us  personally,  and  a  resulting 
increase  of  civic,  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  probity,  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  personal  self-respect.  You  may,  for  example, 
enact  prohibitory  laws  until  doomsday.  Men  will  continue  to  get 
drunk  just  as  long  as  they  hold  themselves  cheaply.  The  con- 
scious worth  of  a  man  is  the  measure  of  his  abstinence  from  evil 
habit.  Now  you  may  have  able  and  moral  critics  to  scorch  the 
indecent  play ;  you  may  establish  numerous  agencies  of  theatrical 
reform  similar  to  those  described ;  you  may  hear  churchly  thunder 
reverberating  against  the  theatre  until  the  ear  wearies  of  the  noisy 
and  ineffective  bombardment, —  still,  lacking  this  deeply  significant 
ethical  uplift  of  the  whole  people,  whose  exciting  cause  must  be  a 
greatly  enlarged  self-respect,  all  such  measures  will  be  compara- 
tively futile.  When  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  thoroughly 
cheapened  by  witnessing  a  licentious  play,  no  matter  how  irra- 
diated by  the  genius  of  the  actor,  there  has  begun  in  his  mind  a 
process  of  uplifting,  which,  if  communicated  by  personal  influence 
to  other  minds,  and  gradually  to  the  entire  community,  ultimately 
sounds  the  death-knell  of  the  immoral  drama.  And  I  hold,  as 
already  argued  against  the  church,  that  it  is  illogical  and  illiberal 
to  refuse  to  patronize  the  decent  drama  because,  as  an  institution, 
the  theatre  is  corrupt.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the  status  of  the 
modern  theatre  is  so  hopelessly  bad  as  to  resemble  the  all-pervasive 
mood  of  the  young  woman,  a  well-known  operatic  star,  who  wrote 
Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven,  the  librettist,  apropos  of  her  part :  "  I 
realize  that  an  opera  must  be  funny ;  but  nothing  funny  must 
happen  while  I  am  on  the  stage,  and  I  must  be  on  the  stage  all 
the  time."  I  submit,  however,  that  the  objectionable  in  dramatic 
art,  however  overshadowing,  does  not  absolutely  dominate  the 
stage  ;  and  I  could  at  this  moment  name  certain  comedies  so  full 
of  genuine  merit  and  so  cleanly  that  one  owes  a  duty  to  manager 
and  playwright  that  is  best  discharged  by  personal  attendance  at 
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the   play.    The  encouragement  of  the  legitimate   is  always  the 
rebuke  of  the  illegitimate. 

One  has  only  to  review  the  literature  of  all  civilized  nations  to 
realize  how  great  a  proportion  of  such  literature  is  dramatic  in 
form  and  substance.  Moreover,  the  manners,  the  customs,  the 
tendencies,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  the  peoples  of  Greece, 
Rome,  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  of  the  imposing  empires  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  history,  are  disclosed  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  the  drama.  Act,  scene,  dialogue,  accessories, —  these 
are  the  mechanical  devices  from  the  very  beginning  by  means  of 
which  heroic  achievements,  sublime  sacrifices,  just  and  unjust 
deeds,  noble  and  ignoble  sentiments,  are  vividly  brought  to  our 
notice  in  the  rhymes  and  measures  of  tragic  and  comic  muse,  who, 
by  giving  full  scope  to  the  faculty  of  imitation, —  which  Aristotle 
says  is  instinctive  from  infancy, —  render  it  possible  for  scenic 
representation  to  reproduce 

**  All  the  graces  of  the  age 

And  all  the  loves  of  time» 
All  the  pleasures  of  the  stage 

And  relishes  of  rhyme ; 
And  all  the  softnesses  of  courts, — 
The  looks,  the  laughter,  and  the  sports : 
And  mingle  all  their  sweets  and  salts, 
That  none  may  say  the  triumph  halts.*' 

The  greatest  and  the  loftiest  minds  —  minds  that  reflect  the 
brightest  intellectual  glory  upon  the  nations  —  have  seized  upon 
the  drama  as  the  instrument  for  the  creation  of  multitudinous 
types  of  life  and  character, —  types  whose  living,  palpitating  em- 
bodiment by  a  Talma,  a  Rachel,  a  Siddons,  or  a  Garrick,  emphasize 
the  oneness  of  humanity  in  all  ages,  and  cause  every  man  to  see  in 
himself  an  embryo  Hyde  and  Jekyll.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  in  all 
this  there  is  not  a  combination  of  elements  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional value.  The  educational  feature  of  the  drama  is  never  more 
clearly  realized  —  on  its  ethical  side  —  than  in  the  presentation  of 
plays  like  "Macbeth,"  the  noble  tragedies  of  "Virginius"  and 
"  Coriolanus,*'  and  sweet  comedies  after  the  pattern  of  "  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles," — comedies  so  delightfully  affirmative  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  pure  human  love  or  the  attractiveness  of  large-hearted  trust 
in  one's  fellow-creatures.  But  the  pity  is  that  a  vicious  and 
depraved  public  taste — explain  it  as  we  may  —  discourages  the 
revival  of  rare  old  plays  of  moral  worth,  and  reduces  the  lofty  tra- 
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ditions  of  the  drama  to  the  capering  follies  of  music  hall  and 
vaudeville.  To  make  its  teaching  of  ethical  value,  this  mimic 
worid  must  be  as  real  and  earnest  as  the  strife  that  roars  and 
surges  around  it;  but  the  mimic  world  of  to-day,  in  its  general 
aspect,  fixes  one  eye  on  the  box-office  receipts  and  the  other  upon 
the  young  bloods  of  the  town,  while  the  shreds  and  patches  of  a 
motley  scenic  processional  pass  before  the  eye  to  the  sound  of 
music  as  trivial  as  song-words  and  stage-dialogue  are  inane  and 
coarse.  The  future  of  the  drama  —  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of 
poetry  —  is  "immense,"  because  the  wearing  struggle  for  life  in 
every  trade  and  profession  drives  men  to  seek  some  form  of  recre- 
ation the  moment  the  doors  of  counting-room  and  study  are 
locked.  The  promise  of  the  future  —  whether  in  the  line  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  stage  or  a  descent  to  still  lower  depths  of 
shamelessness  —  largely  depends,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the 
general  uplift  or  further  degradation  of  the  public  conscience  and 
the  personal  ethic.  It  may  be  unkind,  as  William  Winter  suggests 
in  a  recent  .speech  before  the  Actors'  Fund  Association,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  modem  drama  is  largely  devoted  to  a  series  of 
extraordinary  plays ;  "  in  which  the  demi-rep,  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  a  blackguard,  upon  the  other,  are  engaged  in  presenting  to  you 
social  questions,  '  problems,'  so  I  think  they  are  called,  the  sole 
result  of  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  give  you  a  hideous  dis- 
gust of  human  nature,  and  cause  you  to  be  embarrassed  with 
awkward  questions  at  the  breakfast  table."  But,  "in  the  long 
run,"  continues  Mr.  Winter,  "  it  is  the  kind  and  right  thing  to  do 
because  it  is  incidentally  protecting  the  stage  from  bad  influences, 
and  maintaining  that  art  may  proceed  to  the  highest  summits,  and 
within  the  limitations  of  good  taste  and  good  breeding."  And  to 
this  sentiment  every  believer  in  the  legitimate  drama  as  the  source 
of  enlightenment,  instruction,  diversion,  warning,  and  inspiration, 
will  cordially  respond. 
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4.     A   TRIO   OF   SUB-ALPINE   SCHOLARS: 

ALESSANDRO    MANZONI,    ANTONIO   ROSMINI,    AND 
ANTONIO   STOPPANI. 

BY   W.    D.    McCRACKAN,    NEW   YORK. 

[Read  Tuesday,  August  31.] 

If  you  look  into  the  window  of  an  Italian  bookstore,  there  are 
two  works  which  you  will  almost  surely  see  there,  exposed  for  sale. 
One  is  the  famous  historical  romance,  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  of 
Alessandro  Manzoni ;  and  the  other  is  a  description  of  Italy,  enti- 
tled "  II  Bel  Paese,"  by  Antonio  Stoppani.  More  rarely,  perhaps, 
you  may  find  one  of  the  many  volumes  on  philosophy,  written  by 
Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati,  who  must  be  reckoned  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  figure  in  modern  Italian  philosophy. 

These  three  men  played  their  part  during  life  in  the  unification 
of  Italy.  Now  that  they  are  dead,  their  work  goes  on  ;  and,  because 
it  is  in  the  highest  sense  educational,  I  have  ventured  to  put  their 
achievements  into  a  paper  for  the  educational  department  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  All  three  gave  new  im- 
pulses to  young  Italy,  reflected  its  peculiar  sentiments,  its  color, 
its  glories,  and  thus  made  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen,  to  find  lodgment  there  for  all  time. 

Curiously  enough,  all  three  were  reared  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Alps.  They  were  in  truth  sub-Alpine  men.  Manzoni  was 
born  in  Milan,  but  spent  his  boyhood  amid  the  foothills  of  the 
Alps,  at  Lecco,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  also,  he  placed  the 
scene  of  his  romance ;  Rosmini  was  born  at  Rovereto,  in  the 
Austrian  Tirol,  and  founded  his  college  at  Stresa  on  Lago  Mag- 
giore ;  while  Stoppani,  again,  lived  at  Lecco,  the  geology  of  whose 
surroundings  he  made  the  starting-point  for  world-wide  researches. 
Furthermore,  this  trio,  comprising  a  man  of  letters,  a  theologian, 
and  a  naturalist,  were  united  by  strong  bonds :  they  were  ardent 
patriots,  and  fiercely  fought  Austrian  rule ;  and  they  were  fervent 
Roman  Catholics,  and  looked  for  the  pope  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  unified   Italy.     And  yet,   though  they  belong  together 
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Spiritually,  and  by  reason  of  the  principles  they  advocated,  they 
were  not  exact  contemporaries.  Manzoni  was  born  in  1785,  and 
died  in  1873;  Rosmini  lived  from  1797  to  1855;  and  Stoppani 
from  1824  to  1891. 

Manzoni  and  Rosmini  were  bosom  friends.  They  showed  each 
other  their  manuscripts.  Manzoni  used  to  say,  "Rosmini  is  a 
philosopher  of  my  way  of  thinking " ;  and  Rosmini,  "  Manzoni  is 
a  poet  after  my  own  heart."  But  I  have  not  been  able,  in  the 
material  at  my  disposal,  to  ascertain  that  Stoppani  ever  knew 
Rosmini  personally  or  actually  met  Manzoni. 

The  Italian  lake  region,  then,  is  the  proper  district  in  which  to 
study  this  sub- Alpine  trio.  When  one  has  seen  the  notable  beauty 
spots  of  Lake  Como, —  such  as  Bellaggio  and  the  Tremezzina, — 
the  Bay  of  Lecco  is  not  very  impressive,  nor  the  town  very  pleas- 
ing. By  contrast  with  famous  show-places,  it  looks  sordid  and 
industrial.  The  water-front  is  disorderly  without  being  particu- 
larly picturesque,  and  dirty  without  the  color  which  redeems  so 
much  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  toothed  mountain  at  the 
back  (the  Resegnone)  is  really  fine ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  little 
village  on  the  opposite  shore,  called  Malgrate.  It  seems  strange, 
perhaps,  that  a  literary  figure  like  that  of  Manzoni  should  have 
become  the  presiding  genius  of  so  prosaic  and  commercial  a  town. 
He  it  is  who  has  made  Lecco  a  familiar  name  throughout  Italy, 
and  placed  it  on  the  lips  of  many  people  who  have  never  heard 
of  the  silk  and  iron  industries  of  the  place.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  population,  Latin-fashion,  pours  out  into  the  main  street,  and 
talks  at  the  top  of  its  several  voices,  the  lamps  on  the  four  comers 
of  Manzoni's  statue  in  the  square  are  lighted,  and  make  of  the 
whole  a  literary  shrine  for  the  strollers  to  admire. 

Manzoni  is  usually  depicted  as  an  old  gentleman  with  white 
whiskers  and  high  forehead ;  and  thus  the  statue  at  Lecco  repre- 
sents him.  In  truth,  Italians  study  his  "  I  Promessi  Sposi "  al- 
most as  diligently  as  they  do  their  Dante  and  "  Divina  Com- 
media.''  The  famous  book  occupies  almost  the  same  position  in 
Italian  literature  that  "  Don  Quixote "  holds  in  Spanish.  The 
first  edition  is  dated  182 1 ;  but  since  then  there  have  been  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  editions  in  Italian,  nineteen  in 
French,  seventeen  in  German,  and  ten  in  English. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Manzoni's  opportunity  for  fame 
was  unusual.  In  other  countries  the  romantic  renaissance  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  brought  many  men  of  genius  to  the  front ; 
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but  in  Italy  Manzoni  seems  to  have  had  the  field  very  much  to 
himself.  Hence  his  position  may  be  termed  unique,  which  b  not 
saying  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  admiration  so  generously 
showered  upon  him.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  never  read 
"  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  or  have  forgotten  the  story,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted merely  to  say  that  the  book  tells  the  tale  of  two  young 
people,  Renzo  and  Lucia,  who  in  the  year  1628  and  thereafter 
pass  through  many  tribulations  before  they  can  be  married  and 
remain  happy  ever  after.  Lucia  is  abducted.  Renzo,  on  his  part, 
goes  through  thrilling  adventures  ;  but  the  faithful  lovers  are  finally 
brought  together  again  in  Milan,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  good  priest,  Christopher. 

Manzoni  used  his  historic  material  cleverly  in  this  simple  story, 
so  as  to  make  it  appeal  at  once  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Fauriel  (the  French  scholar)  in  182 1, 
Manzoni  thus  gave  his  idea  of  historical  novels  as  a  form  of 
literature :  "  I  may  tell  you  that  I  conceive  of  them  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  given  state  of  society  by  means  of  facts  and  char- 
acters so  nearly  resembling  reality  that  one  could  believe  it  a  true 
story  which  one  had  just  discovered." 

The  Manzoni  family  were  originally  rough  and  violent  feudal 
lords  from  Sarzio  in  the  Valsassina,  near  Lecco.  The  writer's 
father  moved  down  to  a  villa  called  Del  Caleotto,  on  which  a 
marble  tablet  now  records  the  fact  that  Manzoni  was  also  the 
author  of  the  "  Inni "  and  of  "  Adelchi."  The  first  is  a  collection 
of  sacred  lyrics,  among  which  that  one  inspired  by  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  "II  Cinque  Maggio,"  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular 
lyric  in  the  language.  The  "  Adelchi "  is  a  tragedy  dealing  with 
the  conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne,  but  containing  many 
veiled  allusions  to  the  hated  Austrian  rule.  Even  the  little  house 
where  Manzoni  was  put  to  nurse  is  furnished  with  an  inscription, 
stating  that  the  future  poet  there  took  his  first  nourishment  in 

1785. 
At  school  Manzoni  was  reckoned  among  the  dunces  until  at 

the  age  of  fifteen,  he  broke  forth  into  poetry  with  some  sonnets  of 

great  promise.    On  the   death  of  his  father  he  went  to  live   in 

Auteuil  with  his  mother.      There  he   imbibed  the    fashionable 

Voltairianism  of  the  day.     Report  has  it  that  his  wife,  the  daughter 

of  a  Genevese  banker,  weaned  him  back  to  Catholicism.    At  all 

events,  when  he  first  met  Rosmini  at  Milan  in  1826,  he  was  a 

devoted    adherent    of    the    Church   of   Rome.     He  lived  to  the 
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advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  funeral,  in  1873,  was  the  most 
sumptuous  Italy  has  witnessed  in  recent  times,  and  has  become 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  art  because  Verdi  wrote  a  requiem 
for  it,  which  has  since  become  famous  as  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  that  particular  musical  form.  It  was  given  in  New 
York  last  winter. 

Rosmini,  like  Manzoni,  was  of  patrician  birth.  When  he  had 
occasion  to  express  his  opinions  in  regard  to  politics,  they 
assumed  rather  an  aristocratic  than  a  democratic  tinge.  For 
example,  in  a  memorial  which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Pius  IX.  he 
wrote  that  he  considered  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  absurd, 
unjust,  nay,  immoral.  He  thoroughly  abhorred  the  ideas  promul- 
gated by  the  French  Revolution. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  founder  of  the  Institute 
of  Charity  (better  known  as  the  order  of  Rosminians)  was  very 
precocious  as  a  child.  At  five  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite  game  was  to  pretend 
being  a  hermit,  in  order  to  meditate  upon  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Even  his  nurse  seems  to  have  expected  him  to  astonish  the  world ; 
for  she  carefully  treasured  up  his  baby-clothes,  and  would  surren- 
der them  to  no  one  until  after  Rosmini's  death.  Curiously 
enough,  the  boy,  when  sent  to  school,  like  Manzoni,  showed  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  stupidity  in  his  lessons ;  while  all  the  time  at 
home,  in  his  uncle's  library,  he  read  for  amusement  and  inwardly 
digested  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Augustine,  thus  form- 
ing the  basis  of  his  future  philosophy. 

The  youth  early  declared  his  desire  of  becoming  a  priest,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Padua, —  like  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  more  than  two  centuries 
before, —  in  order  that  contact  with  the  world  might  cure  him  of 
his  longing  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  with  much  the  same 
result.  A  year  had  not  gone  by  before  young  Rosmini  had 
received  the  tonsure.  From  Padua  he  retired  to  Rovereto  in  the 
Trentino,  there  to  continue  his  reading  of  the  philosophers  in 
retirement.  The  classic  writers,  the  Church  Fathers,  the  mediae- 
val schoolmen,  the  modern  rationalists  and  positivists, —  all  were 
passed  in  review, —  some  six  hundred  and  twenty  authors  in  all. 

Special  interest  always  attaches  to  the  genesis  of  a  great 
achievement.  Rosmini's  founding  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  influence  of  a  woman.  A  certain  phil- 
anthropic old  marchioness,  Maddalena  di  Canossa,  denominated 
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by  the  Roman  Church  venerabilis  sena  Dei^  wrote  Rosmini  to  ask 
his  help  in  some  projects  of  charily  which  she  was  contemplating. 
Rosmini  outlined  a  plan  for  a  new  order,  whose  ideals  should  be 
works  of  charity, —  corporal,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  as  special 
cases  might  require.  In  183 1,  after  many  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments, three  houses  were  secured  for  the  new  order  in  Italy. 
To-day  there  are  branches  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  In  London  the  brethren  are  attached  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  where  the 
English  translations  of  Rosmini's  works  are  edited  and  published. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  these  works  contains  ninety-nine  num- 
bers. His  Sistema  Filosophico  alone  takes  up  more  than  forty 
volumes,  being  "a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  the  human  know- 
able,  synthetically  conjoined." 

If  it  is  ever  fair  or  profitable  to  condense  any  man's  philosophy, 
that  of  Rosmini  may  be,  and  has  been,  described  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  idea  of  Being  enters  into  all  our  acquired  cogni- 
tions. It  is  objective,  true,  and,  when  applied  to  the  human  being, 
produces  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  external  world.  This  idea 
of  Being  must  be  innate  in  us,  implanted  by  God  in  our  nature." 
Rosmini  made  himself  a  champion  of  Revelation  against  ration- 
alism. He  became  known  in  Italy  as  the  "  regenerator  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy";  and  yet  the  principal  opposition  which  he 
encountered  came  from  within  the  Church  itself.  The  order  of 
the  Jesuits  seems  from  the  very  first  to  have  bitterly  opposed  his 
work,  fearing  for  its  intellectual  prestige  in  the  Church,  and  per- 
haps for  the  fat  purses  which  went  with  the  professorships.  Its 
members  tried  to  undermine  his  influence  at  the  papal  court.  They 
wrote  under  various  pseudonyms,  vilifying  his  doctrine,  and  call- 
ing him  everything  which  is  most  distasteful  to  a  Roman  Catholic, 
— Jansenist,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  etc.  They  succeeded  in  having 
the  constitution  of  his  order  subjected  to  an  examination ;  but  this 
turned  out  favorably  for  Rosmini,  and  called  forth  an  apostolic 
letter  from  Gregory  XVI.  in  his  praise.  Later  the  Jesuits 
denounced  as  heretical  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  philo- 
sophical propositions  contained  in  his  works ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
again,  when  Pius  IX.  submitted  the  points  at  issue  to  a  special 
congregation  of  cardinals  for  inspection,  the  charges  were  once 
more  dismissed.  Even  after  Rosmini's  death,  in  1855,  these 
persecutions  did  not  end.  At  last  they  bore  fruit  in  1888;  for, 
while  Leo  XIII.  was  celebrating  his  jubilee  with  an  exhibition  at 
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the  Vatican,  he  was  persuaded  to  denounce  forty  propositions  of 
Rosmini.  The  Rosminians  submitted  at  once,  but  the  breach  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  by  no  means  healed ;  and  it  illustrates  in  an 
unusual  manner  the  conflict  ever  going  on  between  certain  ten- 
dencies in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

There  are  monuments  to  Rosmini  at  Rovereto  and  Stresa,  and 
this  year  (being  his  centenary)  a  new  one  was  unveiled  in  Milan 
itself.  He  is  not  going  to  be  forgotten.  A  good  deal  could  be 
said  about  his  influence  in  the  uniflcation  of  Italy.  He  was  sent 
to  Pius  IX.  by  King  Carlo  Alberto,  to  secure  papal  co-operation 
toward  that  end.  His  negotiations  were  well  under  way  toward 
success,  when  all  his  efforts  were  nullified  by  the  revolution  of 
1848  in  Rome,  which  drove  the  pope  to  Gaeta.  The  Austrian 
court  and  the  Jesuits  gained  the  ear  of  Pius  IX.,  and  Rosmini 
never  after  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  used  to  say  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  priests  ought  not  to  participate  . 
in  political  agitation,  but  attend  strictly  to  their  priestly  functions. 
He  desired,  however,  that  they  should  be  suflficiently  well  versed 
in  political  science  to  give  advice,  and  to  serve  the  State  in 
emergencies. 

I  can  only  add  to  this  meagre  sketch  of  one  of  Italy*s  great 
educators  that  our  American  Professor  Davidson  has  made  him- 
self an  expositor  of  Rosminianism  for  the  English-speaking 
peoples  (Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  York,  but  formerly  resident 
in  Italy).  At  the  same  time  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  in  the  short  time  which  I  could  devote  to  this 
paper  to  consult  Professor  Davidson's  work. 

When  we  come  to  Stoppani,  the  third  person  in  this  sub- Alpine 
trio,  we  find  ourselves  considering  a  scholar  and  teacher  who 
only  recently  (in  189 1)  passed  away.  His  appearance  is  re- 
membered by  many.  It  was  much  like  that  of  Renan.  He  was 
born  in  Lecco,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1848.  He  and 
Rosmini  were  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  trio;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  Rosmini  personally.  His  intense  admiration 
—  his  love  —  for  Rosmini  are  due  to  a  certain  Alessandro  Pesta- 
lozza,  Stoppani's  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  Milan.  This  Pestalozza,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  great  Swiss  teacher  Pestalozzi,  was  a  devoted  adherent 
of  Rosmini.  But  Stoppani  was  first  and  foremost  a  geologist.  It 
was  not  until  his  later  years  that  he  began  to  write  in  a  religious 
vein. 
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He  was  a  geologist  by  instinct  from  boyhood,  a  natural  col- 
lector of  stones  and  shells,  an  observer  from  whom  nothing 
escaped.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  Lecco.  Even  after 
extensive  travels,  he  always  returned  to  it  with  renewed  admira- 
tion. On  the  lake,  up  the  narrowing  valleys,  on  the  mountain 
tops,  he  was  ever  th6  ardent  naturalist;  and  with  that,  too,  the 
poet  and  patriot.  He  early  arrived  at  scientific  conclusions,  the 
importance  of  which  he  did  not  suspect  until  a  savant  was  sent 
down  from  Vienna  to  prepare  a  treatise  on  the  geology  of 
Lombardy,  and  found  that  Stoppani  had  already  done  the  work 
in  the  rough.  Stoppani's  researches  were  published  soon  after, 
under  the  title  of  "Studii  geologici  e  paleontologici  sulla  Lom- 
bardia."  With  this  he  at  once  stepped  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  naturalists. 

Not  until  he  had  carefully  studied  his  native  district,  idealized 
it  and  philosophized  about  it,  did  he  turn  further  afield,  over  the 
beautiful  peninsula  of  his  greater  country,  Italy  itself.  In  1875 
appeared  his  *  II  Bel  Paese,'  the  most  popular  of  his  books, —  a 
work  which  revealed  to  many  Italians  the  many-sided  beauties  of 
their  own  soil, —  from  the  ice,  snow,  and  waterfalls  of  the  Alps  to 
the  ineflfable  blue  of  the  Italian  sky  and  sea.  As  an  example  of 
a  monograph  on  a  scientific  subject,  treated  in  a  popular  style, 
Stoppani's  "  What  is  a  Volcano  ? "  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a 
model.  In  fact,  it  was  as  teacher,  as  educator  in  various  schools 
and  universities,  and  as  public  lecturer  that  Stoppani  left  his  mark 
upon  the  new  Italy. 

In  Pavia,  in  Florence,  as  head  of  the  great  Ambrosian  Library 
in  Milan,  he  helped  to  make  the  Italians  conscious  of  their  own 
possibilities :  to  live  less  in  the  present,  to  treasure  the  past,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  future.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  Italy  the  appear- 
ance of  a  political  unit.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  make  it  truly 
united.  Stoppani  realized  this,  as  did  Rosmini  and  Manzoni. 
He  would  have  preferred  a  confederation  first,  to  lead  up  to  a 
centralized  State  by  degrees.  But  the  fact  being  accomplished, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  whole  people 
by  every  possible  means. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  the  good  old  naturalist  took  to  relig- 
ion more  than  ever.  As  an  ardent  Catholic,  he  wrote  much  in  the 
desire  to  reconcile  faith  and  science.  His  enthusiasm  for  Rosmini 
and  everything  Rosminian  subjected  him  to  constant  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.     He  was  obliged  to  bring  suit  for 
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defamation  against  one  of  their  organs,  the  Osservatore  Cattolico  of 
Milan ;  and  he  won  his  case,  too.  Finally,  he  and  his  friends  actu- 
ally founded  a  paper,  H  Rosmini^  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  name  of  the  dead  Rosmini.  This  sheet,  too,  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  Rome. 

Stoppani  spent  his  last  years  in  raising  funds  for  monuments  to 
Manzoni  and  Rosmini.  That  to  Manzoni,  in  Lecco,  was  unveiled 
six  months  after  his  death.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  young  Italy  to 
honor  itself  with  a  monument  to  the  great  patriot-naturalist ;  and 
then  these  three  men,  who  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alps  sent 
their  influence  over  the  whole  peninsula,  whose  ideals,  whether  or 
no  we  entirely  agree  with  them,  are  still  a  large  element  of  the 
future, —  a  strong  educational  force, —  will  have  been  suitably 
remembered. 
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II.     DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH. 


In  the  hope  of  securing  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Health  Department,  the  editor  delayed  publication  for  some  time. 
But  at  the  last  moment  Dr.  Smith  found  that  his  manuscript  had  been  lost,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  exacting  duties  he  was  unable  to  dictate  even  the 
substance  of  it.  As  the  title  ef  his  contribution  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
essays  which  follow,  essays  that  work  out  the  leading  thought  in  detail,  the 
title  is  reproduced  in  this  place.  It  is  "7>l/  Importance  of  a  High  Grade  of 
Physical  Health  in  the  following  Classes  of  Inmates  of  Public  Institutions^  with 
a  View  to  their  Cure^  Development^  or  Reformation,  and  the  Best  Method  of  secur- 
ing such  Health:* 


I.    PHYSICAL  HEALTH    OF  THE   INSANE. 

BY   P.    M.    WISE,    M.D.,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   NEW   YORK   LUNACY 
COMMISSION. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning.] 

Insanity  is  a  symptom  of  physical  disease :  hence  insanity  and 
sound  physical  health  are  antonymous.  This  applies  without 
exception  to  those  mental  conditions  in  which  a  departure  from 
the  individual  standard  is  recent,  acute,  or  active.  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  when  the  pathological  activity  ceases,  when  the 
violence  of  the  mental  and  physical  storm  abates,  when  the 
destructive  forces  are  subdued  and  the  neuron  cicatrices  are  per- 
fected, there  can  be  a  restoration  of  bodily  function,  which  is 
sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  lacking  the  brain  function  that  corresponds 
with  cell  destruction.  The  individual  may  remain  "  insane,"  but 
the  insanity  is  a  subtraction  of  functional  tissue  rather  than  a 
pathological  process.  Like  an  amputated  limb  which  leaves  its 
subject  unable  to  walk,  the  chronic  maniac  is  unable  to  reason,  by 
virtue  of  destroyed  brain-cells  and  their  association  processes ;  yet 
in  each  case  there  may  be  physical  health  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term. 

In  a  fair  proportion  of  acute  cases,  where  there  has  been  no 
destructive  tissue  change,  with  the  return  of  bodily  health  there 
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is  also  a  return  to  normal  mental  activity.  Health  is  a  relative 
term.  Its  standard  depends  upon  environment  and  development. 
I  assume  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  physical 
health  should  be  considered  that  functioning  which  maintains  a 
proper  nutrition  and  excretion  without  degradation  of  bodily  tissue 
in  the  matured,  and  maintains  the  usual  tissue  progression  to  ado- 
lescence in  the  undeveloped.  It  assumes  also  a  freedom  from 
extrinsic  toxines. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  suggested  by  Dr.  Van  Gieson  will  serve 
our  present  purpose  better,  in  which  health  is  considered  as  an 
equation  of  the  resisting  body  elements  against  its  enemies.  Thus 
we  now  know  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  blood  serum  is  to 
neutralize  or  destroy  the  toxic  influences  which  are  constantly 
attacking  it,  and  that,  when  it  loses  this  power,  it  is  overcome  and 
disease  exists.  In  the  same  way  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
body  exert  an  aggressive  action  against  deleterious  toxic  or  bac- 
terial poisons ;  and,  as  long  as  they  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
they  triumphantly  express  their  function  in  a  normal  manner.  If 
this  resistance  is  weakened,  either  through  inherited  or  acquired 
causes,  they  succumb ;  and  we  then  have  a  pathological  condition. 

We  can  apply  this  illustration  to  the  mass  of  persons  who 
become  insane,  but  there  remains  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  expression  of  disordered  mind  seems  to  have  solely  a 
psychic  origin.  They  are,  however,  so  exceptional  that,  since  this 
question  pertains  to  social  science,  they  would  have  a  doubtful 
classification.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  insanity,  there  is  always  accompanying  ill-health. 
If,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  moral  or  mental  shock  leaves  its  sub- 
ject in  a  condition  termed  insanity,  the  same  storm  that  uproots 
the  psychical  centres  disturbs  also  the  lower  nerve  centres.  There 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  nutritive  and  excretory  functions,  and 
it  is  the  lessening  of  the  bodily  resistance  which  prevents  the 
return  of  the  mental  balance.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  is 
directed  to  a  re-establishment  of  physical  health.  Even  what  is 
known  as  moral  or  mental  treatment  would  be  useless,  unless  com- 
bined with  a  restoration  in  a  large  degree  of  the  normal  body 
resistance ;  in  other  words,  the  individual  standard  of  physical 
health.  Thus  mind-shock  disturbs  the  body  functions,  and  is  a 
contributing  cause  to  ill-health  and  insanity. 

One  of  the  first  therapeutical  duties  of  a  medical  officer  in  an 
institution  for  the  insane  is  to  correct  the  excretory  functions  of  a 
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newly  admitted  case.  Almost  invariably,  they  are  found  to  be 
disordered,  particularly  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Frequently 
the  insanity  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  of  these  functions,  by  an 
imperfect  throwing  out  of  the  body  poisons ;  and,  with  the  correc- 
tion of  the  fault,  auto-intoxication  and  its  results  pass  away,  and 
the  patient  is  cured. 

Faults  of  nutrition  also  frequently  starve  the  brain-cells,  and 
create  an  irregular  morbid  activity,  with  subsequent  exhaustion. 
One  of  the  most  deadly  mental  diseases  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
blood-supply  and  consequent  irritation  to  the  highest  brain  centres, 
the  outermost  layers  of  the  cortex.  In  short,  there  can  be  no 
change  in  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body,  without  affecting  in 
some  degree  the  nervous  elements;  and,  although  their  stability 
may  sustain  an  equilibrium  of  function,  the  power  of  resistance  is 
weakened,  and  persistence  of  the  morbid  condition  sooner  or  later 
disturbs  mentalization,  when  the  subject  is  termed  insane. 

The  establishment,  then,  of  healthy  bodily  function  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a  removal  of  the  potent  cause  of  insanity ;  and  a 
high  grade  of  physical  health  is  not  only  coincident  with  recovery, 
but  its  maintenance  is  a  reasonably  safe  assurance  of  the  continu- 
ance of  mind  stability,  where  structure  has  not  been  seriously 
affected.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  modern  conception  of  an 
institution  for  the  insane  is  that  it  should  be  a  hospital  as  well  for 
the  body  as  for  the  mind,  and  the  former  detention  places  for  the 
insane  have  been  replaced  by  hospitals. 

The  hospital  idea  has  changed  institutions  for  the  insane  in  a 
marked  degree ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  improve  the  bodily 
health,  to  cure  a  greater  proportion  of  recoverable  cases,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  do  not  recover,  and  to 
lengthen  the  duration  of  the  insane  life.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished mainly  by  replacing  uninstructed  attendants  with  trained 
nurses,  by  regulating  diet,  exercise,  bathing  and  attire  to  suit  the 
individual  case,  and  by  making  the  environment  pleasing.  In 
the  construction  of  hospitals  every  hygienic  requirement  has  been 
closely  observed;  and  fresh  air  at  all  times,  pure  water,  safe 
sewerage,  and  equable  temperature  receive  the  same  careful 
attention  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  that  they  receive  in  a 
general  hospital. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  care  of  the  insane  who  are  dependent 
upon  public  care  and  benevolence,  who  now  perhaps  exceed  in 
numbers  all  other  classes  of  dependent  defectives  combined,  has 
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been  discussed  at  great  length  for  many  years.  The  burden  of 
caring  for  these  cases  as  if  they  were  sick  has  more  recently  been 
recognized  as  the  better  policy ;  for  the  cure  of  any  case,  or  its 
improvement  (without  complete  cure)  to  a  degree  that  will  relieve 
the  public  of  its  care,  is  a  distinct  gain,  aside  from  the  humane 
and  prevailing  desire  to  relieve  the  afflicted. 

What  has  the  modem  institution  gained  over  the  former  methods 
in  detention  houses?  It  has  (i)  organized  complete  medical 
staffs,  made  up  of  experienced  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  this  work,  and  whose  opinions  upon  insanity  constitute  our 
present  authority.  (2)  It  has  obtained  hygienic  conditions  in 
location,  construction,  and  equipment  in  the  fullest  degree.  (3) 
It  has  regulated  dietaries  and  attire  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  (4)  There  are  now  provided  nurses  trained  in  the 
particular  care  of  mental  cases,  who  recognize  insanity  as  a  symp- 
tom of  disease,  instead  of  a  demoniacal  possession,  to  be  exorcised 
by  discipline.  (5)  It  has  provided  objective  diversion,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  psychic  influence  toward  relief.  (6)  It  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  cases  the  modern  light  of  science,  and 
has  given  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  latest  therapeutical  measures. 
(7)  Finally,  the  care  of  the  insane  is  now  recognized  as  a  sacred 
public  trust,  and  humanity  has  displaced  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  motive.  Either  the  insane,  who  constitute  the  most 
helpless  and  wretched  of  suffering  humanity,  must  have  proper 
care  and  receive  the  benefit  of  all  available  relief  measures,  or 
the  hopeless  must  pass  to  lethal  euthanasia.  No  middle  course 
will  be  tolerated  in  this  progressive  epoch,  and  the  demagogue's 
appeal  to  the  burdened  tax-payer  will  not  be  heeded. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  given  an  example  of  providing 
institutions  for  all  its  dependent  insane,  and  maintaining  them 
scientifically  and  rationally  under  a  system  that  should  insure 
uniformly  good  results.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  cure 
and  amelioration  of  the  insane,  and  this  rests  mainly  upon  estab- 
lishing a  high  grade  of  physical  health  in  its  patients.  The  best 
methods  of  securing  it  are  a  constant  study,  but  no  absolutely 
necessary  element  is  eliminated  on  account  of  cost.  Much  may 
be  acquired  in  simple  and  economical  ways.  Thus  graded  and 
properly  applied,  occupation  of  a  useful  character  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  means  of  controlling  and  regulating  muscular  action 
as  well  as  mentalization,  and  as  a  body  developer.  The  principles 
of  physical  development  by  exercise,  temperature,  and  circulatory 
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regulation,  are  among  the  most  important  therapeutical  measures. 
The  recognition  of  the  body  forces  as  a  material  background  for 
the  mind,  upon  which  it  depends  and  with  which  it  oscillates  up 
and  down  the  scale,  from  its  individual  standard  of  excellence  to 
degradation,  has  done  much  to  modify  our  treatment  of  mental 
disorders.  With  inherited  mind  instability  much  can  be  done  to 
increase  resistance,  by  physical  development  and  maintaining 
uniformly  an  excellent  standard  of  bodily  health.  Or,  even  in 
those  cases  of  mental  decay  where  the  tissue  changes  are  destruc- 
tive and  irreparable,  great  improvement  is  affected  by  body 
development.  The  arrest  of  destructive  changes  and  the  pre- 
vention of  dementia  —  in  other  words,  circumscribing  the  patho- 
logical processes  by  physical  development  and  maintaining  the 
highest  standard  of  bodily  health  —  are  among  the  more  important 
functions  of  an  institution. 

A  better  knowledge  of  consciousness,  its  nature  and  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  lower  nerve  centres,  is  aiding  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  In  connection  also  with  the  insane  hospitals  of  New 
York  there  is  established  an  institute  of  research  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  insanity.  Past  experience  teaches  us  that  individ- 
ual effort  in  this  direction  has  effected  but  little,  and  therefore 
New  York  has  set  an  example  of  co-operation  which  promises 
good  results. 

The  most  encouraging  results  have  accrued  from  the  treatment 
of  the  individual,  and  not  by  classification.  The  old  medical  saw 
that  "  there  are  no  two  cases  alike  **  is  truly  adapted  to  the  insane. 
The  teachers  of  mental  medicine  now  recognize  the  greater  im- 
portance of  individual  symptoms,  and  emphasize  less  the  necessity 
of  placing  every  insane  person  in  a  fixed  classification.  Special 
organs  receive  the  attention  of  specialists.  Our  hospitals  have 
ophthalmologists,  odontologists,  gynecologists,  and  surgeons  on  the 
staff.  Bodily  irritation  of  any  kind,  as  a  possible  cause  of  the 
mind  trouble,  is  treated,  and  frequently,  if  not  usually,  with  good 
results. 

We  are  constantly  attempting  to  repair  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  over-straining  forces  of  modern  civilization.  The  complex 
human  organism  is  treated  with  less  regard  than  a  machine ;  and 
the  insane  hospital  is  the  ultimate  dumping-ground,  when  the 
mainspring  is  broken.  It  is  true  that  in  these  great  repair  shops 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  finer  mechanism  directly, 
in  a  material  way ;  but,  indirectly,  we  endeavor  to  reach  the  highest 
grade  of  physical  health. 
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2.     "THE   EPILEPTIC." 

BY  W.   P.   SPRATLING,    M.D.,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    CRAIG  COL- 
ONY,   SONYEA,    N.Y. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning.] 

I  am  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  this  Association  to  take  part  in  discussing  the 
importance  of  a  high  grade  of  physical  health  in  the  effort  to  cure, 
develop,  or  reform  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  cared  for 
in  public  institutions. 

It  is  a  most  timely  topic, — timely  for  the  reason  that  the  day  of 
simple,  indiscriminate  custodial  care  for  such  classes  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  forgotten  practice,  and  for  the  added  reason  that  the 
greater  economy  lies  in  curing  or  reforming  such  classes  as  against 
giving  them  custodial  care  to  be  perpetuated  through  the  entire 
lifetime  of  the  dependent  individual. 

Statistics  recently  came  under  my  observation  of  a  French  fam- 
ily of  dependents,  where  the  initial  fault  lay  in  the  mother  four 
generations  back,  and  whose  progeny  was  so  numerous  and  defec- 
tive through  the  four  succeeding  generations  that  their  care  im- 
posed upon  the  French  government  an  outlay  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  dollars. 

But  the  money  value  of  such  care  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
distress  and  suffering  that  followed  this  family  and  its  immediate 
connections  through  four  generations.  The  public  charities  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  New  York, 
have  grown  to  fairly  astounding  proportions ;  and  some  of  the  mill- 
ions of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  annually  do  not  go  into  the 
channel  the  current  of  which  flows  to  cure,  development,  and  re- 
form, but  leads  into  the  stagnant  waters  of  simple  custodial  care, 
pregnant  with  the  inaction  of  routine  practices  and  fruitless  of 
beneficent  results. 

In  this  State  and  elsewhere  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this, 
but  they  only  serve  to  accentuate 'the  too  widely  prevalent  policies 
that  varying  circumstances  compel  in   caring  for  the  dependent 
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and  delinquent  classes.  Sometimes  it  is  politics;  at  other  times, 
a  lack  of  money ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  cause 
just  as  disastrous  as  either  of  the  above, —  namely,  inaction. 

My  province  in  this  discussion  has  to  do  with  the  epileptic ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  hereafter  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of 
sound  health,  how  to  attain  it,  and  its  value  to  the  dependent 
classes,  will  be  in  its  application  to  the  epileptic.  And  my  remarks 
will  be  under  two  heads :  the  one  theoretical,  or  what  it  is  possible 
to  do ;  the  other  practical,  or  what  has  been  done. 

These  will  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  description  of  the  disease 
from  which  the  epileptic  suffers.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  "  is  an  adage  so  old  and  so  commonly  used  that  we  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  wealth  of  its  meaning.  Yet  the  sum  total  of 
the  entire  complex  problem  we  are  called  on  to  consider  lies 
wholly  within  its  meaning.  If  the  entire  human  organism  is 
sound  in  all  its  parts ;  if  that  soundness  extends  to  and  includes 
the  nucleus  of  every  cell  and  protoplasmic  mass  and  to  the  outer- 
most ramifications  of  every  nerve  fibre, —  there  can  be  but  one 
condition  of  the  body  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  will  be  one  of  perfect 
physiologic  health  and  soundness.  But  such  a  condition  would  be 
ah  anomaly,  it  would  be  so  rare. 

Epilepsy  was  described  by  Hippocrates  thirty  centuries  ago, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  its  treatment  has  been  as  persistent  as 
ambition  could  make  it,  and  as  varied  as  the  resources  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  combined  with  the  art  and  skill  of  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  could  devise. 

Epilepsy  is  generally  described  as  being  a  paroxysmal  affection, 
characterized  by  convulsive  movements  and  followed  by  loss  of 
consciousness.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  true,  since  we 
know  that  certain  types  of  seizures  do  occur  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. The  attacks  may  be  foreshadowed  by  a  warning  or 
they  may  come  without  warning.  The  convulsive  movements 
vary  in  degree  from  the  most  delicate  twitching  of  the  finer 
muscles  about  the  mouth  to  convulsive  shocks  so  universal  and 
violent  as  to  throw  the  patient  forcibly  to  the  ground.  They  may 
occur  as  often  as  every  three  minutes  or  less  apart,  or  they  may 
be  separated  by  intervals  of  months  or  even  years. 

The  mental  and  physical  deterioration  that  epileptics  are  so 
prone  to  suffer  from  differ  widely  in  degree,  and  depend  originally 
upon  the  physical  and  mental  stamina  of  the  individual,  and  later 
on  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  seizures. 
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It  is  largely  a  disease  of  childhood  and  early  life,  since  70 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  begin  under  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  and 
this  is  an  important  fact  to  remember  when  we  come  to  study  its 
treatment. 

The  causes  that  produce  it  are  legion,  but  the  etiological  factor 
of  greatest  importance  is  heredity,  35  and  37  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
in  males  and  females,  respectively,  being  ascribed  to  that  cause. 

After  heredity  comes  a  long  list  of  causes  as  numerous  as  are 
the  varieties  of  the  disease  itself,  but  which  may  be  stated  in  the 
concrete  to  include  the  specific  and  non-specific  diseases  of  a 
general  nature  and  their  sequelae,  the  various  forms  of  auto-in- 
toxicants, the  numerous  excesses,  shock,  fright,  and  causes  remov- 
able through  surgical  procedures. 

Referring  again  to  the  factors  in  heredity,  the  so-called  stigmata 
of  degeneration  must  be  mentioned.  They  include  asymmetry  of 
the  face  and  cranium,  protruding  teeth,  malformed  ears,  and 
various  deformities  of  the  hard  palate. 

To  what  extent  these  influences  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  epilepsy,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  my  belief  that,  if  they 
mean  anything  at  all,  it  must  be  that  they  stand  as  part  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  structural  organization  of  the  individual,  as 
compared  with  the  normal  standard,  is  incomplete.  And,  since  it 
is  incomplete,  in  this  respect  we  have  some  warrant  for  assuming 
that  some  omission  has  been  made  from  the  integral  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system  of  the  individual  at  fault. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  cases  studied  at  the  Craig 
Colony,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages  from  eight  to  seventy 
years,  and  among  whom,  individually,  the  disease  had  existed  for 
from  one  to  forty  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  them  pre- 
sented evidences  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneration.  And  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epileptic,  in  trying  to  give  him  a  higher  grade  of 
physical  health  as  a  preface  to  curing  his  disease,  we  must  con- 
stantly recognize  the  presence  of  congenital  deficiencies,  and  not 
vainly  strive  to  supply  what  nature  originally  omitted.  Among 
those,  then,  of  the  public  dependents  who  demand  a  high  grade  of 
physical  health  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  cure  of  their  disease,  the 
epileptic  stands  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Not  only  does  it  too  often  happen  that  congenital  deficiencies 
handicap  the  possibility  of  his  recovery,  but  the  very  nature  of  his 
malady  is  such  as  to  rob  him  of  whatever  mental  and  physical 
stamina  he  may  possess.     And  this  will  seem  all  the  more  strange 
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when  we  realize  that  convulsions  are  far  nearer  normal  than  the 
stormy  nature  of  their  presence  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

But  we  will  not  wonder  so  much  at  this  if  we  go  just  a  step 
further,  and  briefly  study  the  mechanism  of  the  fit  itself.  We 
assume  that  all  manifestations  witnessed  during  a  convulsion 
appear  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  liberation  of  nerve  force  somewhere 
in  the  brain.  It  is  not  often  that  a  seizure  occurs  without  involv- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  the  motor  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  these  cells  constitute  the  seat  of  the  discharging 
lesion  more  frequently  than  any  other.  We  go  a  little  further,  and 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  discharge  in  the  motor  cells  of  the  cor- 
tex takes  place  as  the  result  of  defective  inhibitory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  sensory  cells  underlying  the  cortical  layers.  Just  why 
these  sensory  cells  partially  or  wholly  lose  control  periodically  over 
the  action  of  the  motor  cells  above  has  not  been  explained ;  but, 
like  the  stigmata  of  degeneration,  the  forces  of  inhibition  may 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  completion  in  the  original  creation. 

The  epileptic,  therefore,  is  not  only  often  congenitally  weak, 
but  is  peculiarly  liable  to  acquire  a  very  generally  marked  condi- 
tion of  feeble  health.  All  this  being  true,  the  need  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  physical  health  that  can  be  attained  through 
proper  and  continuous  exercise  and  means  of  development  is  all 
the  more  forcibly  demanded ;  and,  in  seeking  to  bring  this  about, 
we  should  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  one  fact  important  above  all 
others  in  developmental  training  in  the  restoration  of  health.  And 
that  is  that  the  very  exercise  that  strengthens  and  develops  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs,  or,  indeed,  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  will  just  as  surely  strengthen  and  develop  the  areas  or 
centres  in  the  brain  that  control  these  outlying  parts. 

Theoretically  and  without  any  violence  to  the  teachings  of 
physiology,  we  should  be  able,  under  proper  given  conditions,  to 
take  a  young  and  healthy  body,  and  train  it  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  physical  health. 

We  need  only  to  remember  that  with  the  young  nervous  system 
anjrthing  is  possible,  and  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  plasticity  of 
the  nerve-cells  declines  in  proportion  to  their  age.  It  is  this  fact 
that  makes  early  education  so  important. 

The  system  of  developmental  training,  the  training  that  carries 
with  it  co-equally  all  parts  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  that 
brings  with  it  perfect  physical  health,  is  so  elaborate  in  its  con- 
struction that  it  can  be  only  touched  on  in  this  paper.     Its  first 
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principle  lies  in  the  recognition  of  co-equal  development.  The 
rest  is  a  matter  of  method  and  detail.  Co-equal  development 
means  that  all  of  the  functions  and  special  sense  faculties  of  the 
body  shall  share,  in  proportionate  degree,  in  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation and  development.  Muscular  development  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  keep  equal  pace  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  brain ;  and  the  brain  should  not  be  forced  to  work  under 
forced  draught  while  the  muscular  system  is  permitted  to  atrophy 
through  habitual  inaction.  Inaction  means  atrophy,  and  atrophy 
is  closely  allied  to  disease. 

Many  vocations  call  for  the  habitual  use  of  a  given  set  of 
muscles  or  for  brain-work  along  sharply  circumscribed  lines ;  and 
the  individual  called  on  to  do  such  work  will  in  time  be  over- 
developed, as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  in  one  direction  and  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  development  in  another.  The  tendencies  of  the 
times  are  toward  specialisms ;  and  the  laws  of  progress  demand 
not  only  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  the  fullest  development  of 
specialized  faculties.  But  it  is  not  healthy,  and  the  wreckage  of 
health  that  follows  the  practice  is  becoming  greater  all  the  while. 

When  we  come  to  the  employment  of  means  for  the  promotion 
of  health  for  the  epileptic,  we  do  not  need  to  use  any  system  dif- 
ferent from  that  we  would  use  to  strengthen  and  develop  a  normal 
individual.  But  with  the  epileptic  we  must  begin  earlier  in  point 
of  age,  work  harder,  and  in  the  end  be  satisfied  to  have  accom- 
plished less. 

And  by  no  means  should  we  fall  into  the  disastrous  error  of 
taking  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  case  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  deficien- 
cies, his  abnormally  low  standard  of  physical  health,  his  ingrained 
inertia,  his  too  frequently  perverted  moral  sense,  I  know  of  no 
class  of  sick  or  defective  dependents  for  whom  more  can  be  done 
than  for  the  epileptic. 

Under  proper  measures,  almost  miraculous  changes  can  be  made 
in  his  condition,  and  that,  too,  through  influences  devoted  solely  to 
building  him  up  physically.  As  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  this 
I  can  only  briefly  indicate  in  this  paper,  but  I  hope  brevity  will 
not  contract  the  expansive  horizon  of  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

Recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  value  of  a  high  grade 
of  physical  health  for  the  development  and  cure  of  the  epileptic,  I 
declare  to  this  Association  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  will  be  found  to  be  largely  solved  when  we  come  to 
recognize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  value  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  this  class. 
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Hidden  in  the  mazes  of  its  great  diversity  of  forms,  all  of  which 
contain  the  possibilities  of  physiological  and  moral  regeneration, 
lie,  almost  wholly  to  this  time  unrevealed,  potential  influences 
destined  to  work  untold  good,  under  proper  seeking  and  cultiva- 
tion by  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes. 

The  principle  of  labor  was  given  prominence  above  all  others, 
when  the  now  famous  colony  for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  Germany, 
was  founded  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it  has  been  kept  foremost  on 
the  list  of  remedial  agents  to  this  day.  We  recognize  its  value  at 
the  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics,  because  we  have  fully  tested  it 
and  in  no  instance  found  it  wanting.  As  yet  our  system  of  indus- 
trial education  is  incomplete ;  indeed,  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  is 
growing,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  extend  it  for  both  sexes,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  go. 

We  have  found  that  labor,  properly  and  systematically  per- 
formed, is  a  moral  and  regenerative  agent  of  untold  value.  And 
why  ?  Simply  because  it  brings  about  a  physiological  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  entire  organism. 

We  believe  in  labor,  the  kind  that  quickens  the  pulse  and 
brightens  the  eye,  that  sends  currents  of  pure  blood  sweeping 
throughout  the  entire  vascular  system ;  the  kind  that  brings  nor- 
mal fatigue  and  induces  sweet  sleep ;  the  labor  that  has  a  place  in 
the  world  of  economics,  and  the  kind  that  eventually  conquers  all 
things,  even  the  perverted  tendencies  of  a  degenerate  ancestry. 
The  value  of  systematic  labor  for  the  epileptic  is  but  little  appre- 
ciated.    It  has  curative  powers  not  lacking  for  proof. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  work  will  cure  all 
cases  of  epilepsy,  for  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  such  a 
statement.  But  I  make  the  assertion,  and  can  demonstrate  it  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  healthy  physio- 
logical activity  necessary  in  systematic  labor  acts  as  a  normal 
avenue  of  escape  for  the  accumulated  energy  that  would  other- 
wise expend  itself  in  a  convulsion. 

I  could  cite  a  score  of  cases  in  support  of  this  assertion, —  cases 
in  which  the  connection  between  fits  and  no  work  and  no  fits  and 
work  is  so  patent  as  to  leave  possible  but  one  deduction. 

V.  S.,  male,  age  26,  was  admitted  to  the  Colony  Feb.  5, 
1896.  He  had  been  an  epileptic  for  eighteen  years.  Twice  pre- 
viously he  had  been  discharged  from  State  hospitals  as  incurable, 
hopeless.  For  five  years  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  Colony  he 
averaged  from   three   to  five  seizures  a  day.     During  his  first 
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month  at  the  Colony  he  had  no  seizures;  during  the  second,  98 
seizures ;  during  the  third,  3  seizures ;  during  the  fourth,  o  seiz- 
ures ;  during  the  fifth,  1  seizure,  and  that  was  brought  on  through 
excitement  caused  by  his  going  away  from  the  Colony  over  night ; 
and  for  fifteen  months  now  he  has  not  had  a  seizure.  He  has 
learned  the  printer's  trade  at  the  Colony,  and  is  now  doing  most 
of  the  printing  required  by  the  Colony.  When  admitted,  he  was 
emaciated  and  weak,  and  had  to  be  supported  to  his  meals  by  two 
persons. 

We  got  him  out  of  doors  for  a  little  exercise  daily,  and  he  had  a 
generous  diet  of  proper  food.  When  potato-planting  commenced, 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  about,  he  was  put  in  the  field 
with  a  bag  of  potatoes  over  his  shoulder,  and  required  to  work  an 
increasing  length  of  time  each  day.  He  had  medicines,  of  course  ; 
but  they  had  no  more  effect  on  him  than  they  had  during  the 
previous  years  of  his  disease. 

There  was  only  one  reason  why  he  improved  under  the  new 
form  of  treatment.  He  was  made  to  acquire,  through  labor,  bet- 
ter physical  health ;  and,  when  that  came,  the  vulnerable  points  for 
attack  on  the  part  of  his  epilepsy  were  destroyed  and  the  attacks 
ceased. 

While  this  single  case  is  reported,  I  might  report  fully  a  score 
where  the  value  of  labor  has  been  none  the  less  marked. 

For  the  cure,  development,  and  reform  of  the  dependent  and  de- 
linquent classes,  I  believe  we  must  first  elevate  the  standard  of 
physical  health  of  these  classes ;  and  this,  I  believe,  can  best  be 
done  through  the  medium  of  the  wide  diversity  of  industrial  train- 
ing that  seems  so  full  of  promise,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  from  that  yet  more  valuable,  the  physical  and  moral 
regeneration  of  an  ever-increasing  class. 
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BY   EVERETT    FLOOD,  M.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF    THE   HOSPITAL 
COTTAGES   FOR   CHILDREN,    BALDWINVILLE,    MaSS. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning.] 

I  have  departed  a  little  from  the  plan  of  discussing  influences 
within  institution  walls  alone.  The  statistics  offered  are  not 
exact,  as  the  data  now  collecting  are  as  yet  immature  ;  but  inquiry 
and  observation  have  so  far  substantiated  the  deductions  reached. 

For  treatment  little  more  is  done  than  to  offer  advice  upon 
certain  points,  some  portions  well  founded  upon  experience,  and 
some  of  a  more  theoretical  nature.  The  first  question  arising  is 
the  one  as  to  what  sort  of  spasmodic  action  shall  be  classed  as 
epileptic. 

Sufficient  authorities  agree  that  "convulsions  in  infancy  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  epileptic  diathesis  "  to  make  it  war- 
rantable for  me  to  assume  this  position,  especially  as  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  fully  believe  that  epilepsy  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  after  years  where  the  infant  or  child  has  been  subject  to 
convulsions. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  convulsions  cease  after 
appearing  a  limited  number  of  times  and  during  a  very  short 
period  of  the  individuaPs  early  life.  This  happens  in  most  cases 
without  being  due  to  medical  treatment.  It  happens  in  some  very 
poor  and  ignorant  families,  where  the  home  care  is  of  the  most 
unintelligent  kind;  but  it  happens  oftener  in  families  where  the 
child  is  surrounded  with  approximately  hygienic  conditions. 

The  occurrence  of  spasms  or  fits  or  convulsions  in  a  given  child 
in  a  family,  while  it  is  the  cause  of  immediate  commotion,  really 
occasions  very  little  apprehension  in  the  ordinary  family  as  to  the 
future  of  the  child.  So  many  are  solitary  attacks  that  the  parents 
always  conclude  that  this  one  will  be  so. 

About  one  in  twelve  children  in  several  towns  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  have  one  or  more  fits  in  infancy  or  childhood  from 
some  cause  undetermined. 
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About  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  these  same  towns,  or  one 
in  five  hundred  throughout  the  two  States,  remain  permanently 
epileptic.  The  most  of  these  ceasing  to  have  the  fits  do  so  with- 
out the  aid  of  medical  treatment. 

In  a  certain  small  proportion  of  cases  the  attacks  recur  in  old 
age  or  in  any  condition  of  excessive  wear  on  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  drunkenness  or  disease. 

The  children  of  those  who  have  become  confirmed  epileptics  are 
often  exempt  from  attacks,  but  are  apt  to  have  other  nervous 
troubles ;  while  their  children  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  grandparents  in  an  aggravated  form.  Many  such 
persons,  though  married,  have  no  offspring ;  and  the  tendency  to 
extinction  in  such  families  is  quite  marked. 

The  care  of  such  a  child  oftener  devolves  upon  the  mother  than 
upon  any  other  member  of  the  family.  When  the  family  is  not  too 
large,  and  is  intelligent,  the  condition  of  this  child  gets  to  be 
understood ;  and  every  member  assists,  either  by  himself  abstaining' 
from  certain  kinds  of  food  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  invalid, 
by  denying  himself  pleasures  not  suitable  for  the  invalid,  or  by 
persuading  the  invalid  to  abstain.  In  many  instances  the  child 
becomes  so  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  care  that  he  will  refuse 
injurious  food,  candy,  etc.,  even  if  offered  to  him  when  away  from 
home.  I  find,  however,  that  in  most  instances  that  child  will  take 
attractive  articles,  to  excess  even,  if  he  can  do  so  unobserved. 
This  is  rather  a  normal  condition  of  childhood,  but  one  that  has 
to  be  reckoned  on  with  much  care  in  the  home  treatment  of 
epileptics. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  how  much  the  most  judicious  care, 
continued  as  long  as  it  is  hopeful,  can  accomplish  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  confirmed  epilepsy,  either  at  home  or  in  an  institution. 

There  are  discouraging  features  in  this  investigation  ;  for  we  find 
a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  become  settled  in  the  epilep- 
tic habit  continuing  in  it  with  varying  periods  of  cessation  of  the 
fits,  with  weeks  of  hopefulness  and  periods  of  discouragement. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  whole  number  of 
epileptics  or  of  those  who  have  convulsions,  we  find  great 
encouragement,  because  any  one  of  these  unbalanced  natures 
may  remain  permanently  unbalanced,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  do  so. 

In  one  instance  where  the  care  was  apparently  ideal  and 
was  kept  up  from  early  infancy  to  manhood,  the  result  has  been 
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far  from  what  was  hoped  for  and  often  expected.  The  case  was, 
however,  a  severe  one ;  and  the  parents  never  regret  the  exertion 
put  forth,  believing  that  the  man's  condition  would  to-day  be  much 
worse  if  he  had  lacked  the  attentions  given.  They  even  feel  that 
criminality  has  been  prevented ;  and  they  are  especially  thankful 
that  they  have  so  taught  that  the  young  man  accepts  his  condition 
of  celibacy  as  a  necessity  for  him. 

It  is  as  possible  and  desirable  to  educate  and  discipline  an  epi- 
leptic child  to  a  degree  as  any  other  child.  Parents  may  bring  up 
such  a  child  to  be  tolerably  obedient  and  agreeable,  or  they  may  so 
bring  him  up  that  he  will  be  a  fiend  of  selfishness.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  allow  for  original  differences  in  children.  The  children  of 
some  families  are  always  self-seeking  and  self-conscious,  while 
those  of  another  family  are  less  so.  These  original  inheritances 
are  not  much  affected  by  discipline  beyond  the  outward  semblance 
of  politeness,  which  may  be  put  on  for  occasions. 

"  Too  many  hysterical  children  manifesting  epileptic  tendencies 
are  petted  and  spoiled  by  their  parents  until  they  come  to  have  far 
less  than  the  usual  feeble  self-control  of  childhood,  and  in  many 
instances  they  become  perfect  savages." 

As  to  treatment  by  medicine  and  other  means,  I  believe  that 
such  children  are  more  injured  by  over-attention  or  injudicious  at- 
tention than  by  lack  of  proper  attention.  The  parents  ought  to 
guard  against  too  great  show  of  solicitude  for  the  child. 

Dealing  with  such  a  case  is  a  most  trying  experience,  and  re- 
quires all  the  fortitude  and  judgment  of  wise  parents.  In  a  few 
instances  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  exercising  the  same 
good  sense  in  the  management  of  their  epileptic  child  that  they  do 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  the  rule  is  otherwise ;  and  it 
often  happens  that,  when  one  parent  is  fully  competent  to  admin- 
ister to  the  best  good  of  the  child,  the  other  is  not  so  able  to  hold 
before  him  the  correct  example,  or  to  work  in  full  harmony  and 
consistency,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  a  settled 
line  of  conduct. 

There  are  a  few  matters,  however,  that  ought  to  be  attended  to 
with  care.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  all  ordinary  hygienic 
means  are  employed.  Regular  and  frequent  bathing,  generally  a 
bath  every  evening  with  a  good  rubbing,  sleeping  in  a  clean,  cool, 
and  quiet  room,  away  from  any  disturbance  from  the  rest  of  the 
family,  where  there  is  not  a  light  in  the  room,  and  where  no  talk- 
ing can  be  overheard,  are  the  matters  to  be  looked  to.     Such 
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children  are  never  ready  to  go  to  bed ;  and  the  parents,  though  in- 
clined to  indulgence,  will  do  wisely  if  they  begin  with  a  plan,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  follow  for  many  years.  When  a  child  learns  that 
eight  is  his  bed  hour,  and  can  sleep  without  disturbance  from  late 
arrivals  or  departures,  he  will  be  much  better  off  than  with  an  un- 
certain bed  hour ;  while  the  whole  family  will  be  happier. 

In  some  households  these  matters  would  be  difficult  to  arrange, 
but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  where  it  has  not  been  fairly  easy  to  re- 
organize things  so  that  these  requisites  could  be  attained. 

Certain  medicines  are  to  be  used,  one  class  under  the  direction 
of  the  mother,  and  another  under  the  care  of  the  doctor,  but  there 
should  be  used  only  a  little  of  either  kind ;  and  there  should  be  no 
dosing  or  applying  medicine  for  every  slight  ailment.  Running  for 
the  medicine  bottle  for  every  new  sensation,  whether  of  a  subjective 
or  an  objective  nature  can  hardly  be  too  much  deprecated. 

For  the  mother  I  would  suggest  the  administration  at  suitable 
times  during  the  child's  life  of  proper  doses  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate, given  in  solution  on  first  rising  in  the  morning ;  castor  oil ; 
doses  of  calomel,  generally  not  less  than  four  or  fivt  grains  at  a 
time ;  turpentine  at  intervals,  in  doses  of  several  drams,  shaken 
up  with  milk  ;  and  possibly  a  few  other  homely  remedies. 

No  coddling  is  allowable,  though  for  the  child  to  miss  a  healthy 
and  interested  sympathy  is  generally  a  disadvantage ;  and  regular, 
properly  apportioned  work,  to  overcome  the  preponderating  laziness 
and  teach  industry  and  application,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

For  the  doctor,  who  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  case,  without  going  to  great  or  constant 
expense  for  medical  advice,  I  believe  in  the  administration  of  potas- 
sium bromide  in  many  instances ;  but  the  medicine  should  be  de- 
cided upon  with  great  care  and  only  by  the  family  doctor.  After 
the  decision  is  once  made,  the  mother  can  follow  out  the  plan. 
The  administration  of  suitable  antiseptic  drugs,  such  as  salol, 
formaldehyde,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  is  also  a  matter  for 
the  doctor  to  arrange.  The  condition  of  the  digestion,  the  ten- 
dency to  fermentative  changes  in  the  digestive  tract,  the  natural 
appetite,  and  many  other  considerations,  must  guide  the  medical 
adviser  in  such  a  case. 

The  proper  oversight  to  prevent  perversion  of  the  sexual  ten- 
dencies is,  of  course,  of  great  moment,  but  requires  only  such  at- 
tention as  a  watchful  and  intelligent  mother  can  give.  Statistics 
upon  this  point  are  being  collected  in  several  quarters. 
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I  would  by  no  means  recommend  a  promiscuous  handling  of  the 
various  proximal  orifices  of  a  child's  body ;  but  in  each  case  there 
is  often  something  in  relation  to  the  mouth  or  nasal  cavity,  to  the 
rectum,  bladder,  or  vagina,  to  the  throat  or  nose,  which  requires 
intelligent  and  watchful  care. 

Such  work  can  be  done  better  in  an  institution  than  at  home ; 
but  even  at  home  it  need  not  be  neglected,  as  the  family  doctor 
can  soon  so  arrange  the  matter  that  the  mother  is  fully  competent 
to  do  all  that  is  required. 

The  question  of  applying  the  advertised  remedies  is  a  serious 
one  for  the  parents  to  settle.  They  are  naturally  willing  to  hope, 
and  place  more  or  less  confidence  in  the  promises  of  persons  who 
have  medicine  to  sell.  None  of  us  can  quite  despise  the  confident 
guarantee  of  even  the  most  presuming  when  it  is  our  own  child 
that  is  involved,  or  at  least  not  till  we  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  such  persons.  Many  cases  have  done  well  while 
taking  these  advertised  remedies,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  gen- 
erally from  much-tried  prescriptions  compounded  by  reliable  and 
observing  men,  but  perverted  to  a  general  application  to  all  ills  by 
the  successors,  who  are  always  nfercenary.  Better  results  can  be 
obtained  and  at  less  cost  if  the  parents  exercise  common  sense  in 
the  management  of  the  case,  and  let  the  advertising  quack  go  by, 
just  as  they  would  do  in  matters  of  other  business. 

A  suitable  diet  for  one  case  may  be  not  quite  suitable  for  an- 
other; but  I  have  found  that  sugar  and  candy,  cakes  and  pies, 
and  rich  pastry  in  general,  heavy  meats,  baked  beans,  etc.,  espe- 
cially are  to  be  avoided.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  indulge 
the  child,  whose  vigorous  exercise  would  seem  to  be  enough  to 
demand  hearty  food.  The  child  especially  craves  the  food  best 
enjoyed  by  his  normal  associates,  and  vigorously  protests  when 
denied.  Only  a  strictly  enforced  obedience  can  hold  such  a  child 
in  check,  and  procure  for  him  the  best  outlook  possible,  and  se- 
cure the  parents'  comfort  in  his  society.  He  can  be  so  taught  that 
he  will  fully  enjoy  his  restricted  diet,  and  even  runs  into  the  un- 
desirable condition  of  an  ostentatious  and  wholly  selfish  enjoy- 
ment of  his  acquired  peculiarities. 

We  must  ask,  in  the  management  of  such  children,  whether  they 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  church  and  entertainments,  go  to 
public  places  and  into  shops,  indulge  in  horseback  and  bicycle  rid- 
ing, attend  the  usual  school,  and  mingle  with  the  world  as  much  as 
the  world  will  allow.     Must  they  be  held  off  by  regulations  of  the 
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authorities,  or  should  they  have  such  restrictions  made  by  their 
proper  guardians  as  will  keep  them  somewhat  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  the  limits 
for  such  children,  just  as  we  must  fix  limitations  for  those  suffering 
from  other  disorders. 

This  can  be  done,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
matters.  It  often  seems  that  the  patient  must  have  the  entire  at- 
tention of  at  least  one  person,  in  order  to  satisfactorily  handle  this 
single  requirement. 

We  cannot  leave  out  of  account,  as  a  means  of  treatment  and 
education,  the  refining  influence  of  home  society.  As  a  rule  this  is 
of  great  use,  but  not  always,  owing  to  many  circumstances.  With 
sufficient  intelligence  all  these  circumstances  may  be  so  arranged 
that  the  child  is  not  the  sufferer,  and  poverty  even  need  not  be  a 
reason  why  judgment  and  parental  affection  should  not  work  to- 
gether for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child. 

The  idea  of  placing  a  child  in  an  institution  as  soon  as  he  has 
had  one  or  two  convulsive  attacks  seems  not  to  be  the  best  method, 
though  of  course  the  principle  of  early  treatment  of  any  case  should 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  home  could  be  so  edu- 
cated and  improved  that  proper  care  can  be  given  there,  it  would 
accomplish  the  end  in  a  better  manner. 

I  believe  it  to  be  better  for  the  child  and  for  the  parents  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  attend  to  the  upbringing  of  their  own 
children  if  ordinarily  good  conditions  prevail.  When  the  nature  of 
the  illness  is  so  severe  or  distressing  that  suitable  attention  can- 
not be  offered,  or  when  other  children  in  the  family  must  be  more 
considered,  or  when  parents  are  unsuited  from  incapacity  or  from 
ill-health  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  then  quite  soon  enough  to 
transfer  the  child  to  the  less  sympathetic  institution  care. 

Much  good  may  be  done  if  the  parents  learn  to  inculcate  resolu- 
tion and  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  child.  The  parent  must  first 
learn  the  lesson  himself,  to  be  sure ;  and  a  parent  who  has  well 
learned  the  lesson  is  generally  the  one  who  does  not  have  this  par- 
ticular variety  of  sickness  to  deal  with, —  not  from  this  especial 
excellence  in  the  parent,  but,  as  it  seems,  from  a  special  perversity 
which  we  sometimes  discover  in  nature's  workings. 

A  complete  comparison  between  home  care  and  institution  care 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  main  point  to  determine  is  what  cases  are 
best  cared  for  at  home,  and  what  cases  in  an  institution,  the  two 
classes,  as  a  rule,  being  quite  distinct.    The  home  is  to  save  a 
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few,  and  is  thereby  to  receive  a  certain  enlightenment.  The  in- 
stitution is  to  save  a  certain  other  few  when  the  disease  is  of  more 
persistent  t)rpe. 

With  the  highly  complex  nervous  organization  which  we  have, 
our  little  insight  into  its  proper  management  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  calls  upon  it  under  circumstances  confusing  and  trying, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  we  are  not  all  subject  to  other  fits  than 
those  of  annoyance  and  anger.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  that,  a 
fit  having  once  manifested  itself,  succeeding  circumstances  which 
prove  a  tax  upon  the  nerves  are  more  liable  to  produce  a  similar 
attack.  This  many  parents  fail  to  appreciate,  but  continue  in 
hopefulness  for  years,  leaning  first  on  one  prop  and  then  on  an- 
other, until  a  final  and  severe  shock  knocks  them  all  from  under 
them. 

Finally,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  offspring  we  may  expect 
from  epileptic  persons  who  have  had  all  these  cares  and  attentions 
given  them,  and  have  recovered  from  the  convulsive  seizures,  and 
even  the  more  serious,  but  associated,  query  as  to  whether  such 
children  are  worth  saving  at  all;  and  by  these  unanswered 
queries  we  are  led  to  the  interesting  and  unsolved  problem  of  the 
exact  use  which  such  classes  of  sick  and  dependent  serve  in  the 
general  discipline  of  mankind. 


DEBATE  CONCERNING   EPILEPSY. 

In  commenting  on  the  papers  of  Dr.  Spratling  and  Dr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Sanborn  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  of  such  success  as 
the  former  had  with  the  striking  case  of  the  young  man  from  St. 
Lawrence  County,  whom  he  had  heard  described  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  by  others.  He  now 
appears  to  be  recovered,  but  it  is  seldom  such  patients  are  per- 
manently restored.  Dr.  Flood  also  has  had  marked  success  with 
many  of  his  youthful  cases  of  epilepsy.  "  I  have  often  visited  his 
establishment,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  "and  have  seen  the  kindly 
and  sensible  means  there  taken  for  the  training  and  treatment  of 
Dr.  Flood's  hundred  inmates,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  epileptic 
children.  It  was  the  first  in  order  of  time  of  any  State  institution 
for  this  class,  although  not  exclusively  for  epileptics,  as  the  Craig 
Colony  is,  which  I  have  also  visited,  and  as  the  new  Massachusetts 
hospital  at  Monson  (to  be  opened  early  in  1898)  also  is.     Much 
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good  will  be  done  at  both,  but  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect many  recoveries  after  epilepsy  has  become  fully  established." 

The  need  of  seclusion  for  epileptics  with  homicidal  impulses, 
after  a  seizure  (by  no  means  so  rare  as  is  sometimes  supposed), 
was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sanborn  in  the  case  of  Richard  Barber,  a 
worthy  and  amiable  young  English  farm-laborer,  who  was  tried 
for  murder  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  October,  1888,  and  is  now  in  the 
Auburn  State  Prison  on  a  life  sentence. 

"In  the  spring  of  1888,  while  I  was  beginning  my  annual  lect- 
ures at  Cornell  University,  the  village  people  were  talking  of  a 
shocking  murder  committed  the  previous  winter  near  Trumans- 
burg,  in  the  next  town.  Two  old  English  persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason,  good  friends  of  Richard  Barber,  had  been  attacked  by 
him  in  their  own  house,  at  night,  after  a  friendly  call.  The  old 
woman  had  been  killed,  her  husband  badly  wounded,  and  the 
house,  either  by  accident  or  design,  set  on  fire,  and  destroyed. 
Richard  was  known  to  have  done  the  deed,  though  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  lynching  on  the  night 
of  the  crime,  when  arrested  a  mile  or  so  from  the  fire,  at  which  he 
was  gazing  in  a  confused  way.  He  had  been  committed  to  the 
Ithaca  jail,  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  year ;  and  I 
determined  to  see  him,  imagining  from  the  account  of  his  deed 
that  there  must  have  been  some  mental  disturbance,  since  no  mo- 
tive for  the  crime  appeared.  I  therefore  called  on  him  at  the  jail, 
and  endeavored  to  engage  him  in  conversation  on  indifferent  mat- 
ters, and  with  very  indifferent  success.'  He  would  hardly  speak, 
and  answered  my  questions,  if  at  all,  by  nods  and  signs.  As  I 
stood  by  him,  watching  him  closely,  there  passed  over  his  face 
that  significant,  indescribable  look  which  I  had  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  epilepsy,  having  seen  in  my  official  inspection  of  in- 
sane asylums,  etc.,  several  thousand  epileptics,  and  talked  with 
hundreds  of  them.  As  I  left  the  prison,  the  jailer  said  to  me,  *  Do 
you  find  Richard  insane?'  *No:  there  are  no  indications  of 
insanity;  but  I  think  he  is  an  epileptic'  That  evening  Mr. 
George  Davis,  of  Ithaca,  who  had  been  assigned  as  counsel  for 
culprit,  called  on  me,  and  said  he  heard  I  suspected  Richard  Bar- 
ber to  be  an  epileptic.  I  replied  yes ;  that,  if  I  were  his  counsel, 
I  would  get  a  stay  of  proceedings  until  evidence  could  be  taken 
at  his  English  birthplace  (Billingboro,  in  Lincolnshire),  and  I 
thought  it  would  show  that  his  was  a  case  of  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  killed  his  friend  in  the  '  homicidal  fury '  that  sometimes 
follows  a  seizure,  even  in  cases  of  petit  mal,  Mr.  Davis,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  youth  and  simplicity  of  his  client,  caught 
at  the  suggestion,  procured  delay  in  the  capital  trial,  and  wrote 
to  Lincolnshire  for  evidence  as  to  the  personal  and  family  history 
of  Richard. 

"  In  a  month's  time  there  came  back  from  England,  from  the 
resident  medical  man  of  the  little  village  where  Richard  was  bom, 
the  most  startling  family  record  of  insanity  and  epilepsy  I  had 
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ever  seen.  Richard  himself  had  been  epileptic  from  infancy, 
almost,  until  some  nine  years  old,  having  several  seizures  a  day, 
and  falling  in  the  street  or  wherever  he  might  be.  After  that  age 
the  disease  mitigated ;  and  when  he  came  to  America,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  (he  was  now  twenty-six),  no  sign  of  epilepsy  was  noted 
during  the  daytime.  Nor  could  we  find  at  the  trial  in  October  (at 
which  I  testified  as  an  expert,  along  with  Drs.  P.  M.  Wise,  G.  A. 
Blumer,  Allison,  and  other  physicians)  any  witness  who  could 
say  that  he  had  seen  Richard  in  a  *  fit.*  Evidence  was  offered 
tending  to  show  that  he  might  have  had  nocturnal  seizures.  But 
this  had  little  weight  with  the  jury ;  and  our  expert  theory  that  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  where  he  was  sitting 
with  the  old  couple,  into  an  attack  by  night,  in  which  unconscious 
state  he  had  done  the  homicide,  could  not  be  accepted  even  by 
the  intelligent  young  judge  who  held  the  court.  Richard  was 
found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  sentenced  (or  would  have  been 
but  for  his  counsel's  exceptions)  to  execution.  Yet  no  motive  had 
been  shown,  and  the  testimony  to  his  gentleness  and  good  con- 
duct in  all  the  relations  of  his  humble  life  was  very  striking. 

"  When  the  exceptions  (very  well  founded,  as  experts  in  such 
cases  knew)  were  presented  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  verdict 
was  promptly  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  But  the  county 
authorities,  who  had  incurred  great  expense  in  the  first  trial,  were 
unwilling  to  proceed,  and  gladly  accepted  from  Richard's  counsel  a 
plea  of  guilty  in  the  second  degree.  He  was  therefore  sentenced 
to  the  Auburn  Penitentiary ;  and  there,  not  having  seen  him  for 
more  than  eight  years,  I  called  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  him, 
in  November,  1896.  I  found  him  in  good  health.  He  recognized 
me,  and  told  me  very  intelligently  of  his  fortune  in  prison, —  a 
story  which  the  warden  confirmed.  He  had  been  an  exemplary 
prisoner ;  had  learned  the  art  of  wood-carving  and  wood-working, 
which  he  carried  on  in  his  cell,  as  well  as  in  the  shop ;  and  had 
become  extremely  proficient  and  skilful,  so  that  he  was  the  best 
workman  at  it  in  the  prison.  I  inquired  if  he  had  been  known  to 
have  epileptic  seizures ;  and  the  officer  told  me  that  several  times 
at  night  he  had  disturbed  the  corridor  where  he  slept  by  shouting 
and  turbulence  in  his  cell,  of  which  the  next  morning  he  was 
wholly  unconscious,  except  as  his  cell  showed  the  disorder  of  his 
violence.  I  therefore  inferred  that  his  nocturnal  seizures  still 
recur,  at  long  intervals ;  and  probably  this  may  always  be  so. 
But  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  officers,  as  he 
did  of  his  employers  and  associates  before  his  awful  deed ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  basis  of  his  character  is  not  depravity,  but 
ingenuity  and  goodness.  The  virtues  had  been  thrown  off  their 
guard  by  his  insidious  disease,  and  he  had  unconsciously  com- 
mitted his  offence.  It  might  never  be  safe  to  allow  him  liberty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  shown  himself  in  prison  a  good 
and  useful  person,  and  the  State  had  been  spared  the  mistake  of 
putting  him  to  death  for  an  act  to  which  moral  responsibility  could 
not  attach." 
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The  narration  of  this  incident  by  Mr.  Sanborn  led  Mr.  Kings- 
bury to  inquire  if  the  once  famous  case  of  the  negro  homicide, 
Freeman  (saved  from  the  gallows  by  Governor  Seward,  who  defended 
him),  was  not  similar  to  that  of  Barber.  Dr.  Smith  replied  that  it 
was  not,  pointing  out  the  distinction,  and  then  added  this  singular 
incident :  — 

I  happened  to  be  present  in  Auburn  as  a  lad  at  that  trial,  and  sat  among  the 
audience,  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  with  the  court  and  bar  below,  when  an 
extraordinary  event  occurred.  John  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  President,  was  the 
attorney-general,  and  was  prosecuting  the  case  against  Freeman,  whom  Gov- 
ernor Seward  was  defending  on  a  plea  of  insanity.  A  chief  witness  for  the 
defence  was  Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  Utica  Asylum,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  in  lunacy.  He  had  seen  and  examined  Freeman,  and  testi- 
fied that  he  was  insane;  and  Van  Buren  was  seeking  to  break  down  his 
evidence  by  cross-examination.  "How  did  you  decide  that  he  wa»  insane, 
doctor  ?  Was  it  by  looking  at  his  face  ? "  **  That  was  one  thing,"  said  Dr. 
Brigham.  "  Did  you  think  him  insane  by  looking  at  his  nose  ? "  "  No.**  "  At 
his  mouth  ?  **  "  Not  entirely.**  *'  At  his  eyes  ?  **  "  The  eye  is  a  very  expres- 
sive feature,  indicative  of  the  mind;  but  I  did  not  judge  altogether  by  that.  I 
took  all  the  features  into  consideration.**  *'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  jury  that 
you  can  decide  whether  a  man  is  crazy  by  looking  at  him ? **  "I  have  some- 
times done  so.*'  **  Will  you  then  look  through  this  large  audience,  and  pick  out 
some  one  as  insane,  from  the  looks  of  his  face  ?  **  '*  That  would  be  difficult.** 
"  From  your  testimony  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you ;  and  I  insist  that  you 
shall  make  the  test.**  "Very  well,**  said  Dr.  Brigham,  quite  composed,  erect, 
and  impressive ;  and  he  began  to  point  his  hand  toward  the  benches,  moving  it  as 
he  passed  from  one  section  to  another,  and  searching  all  our  faces  with  his  keen 
eye.  My  own  heart  beat  fast  as  he  came  near  me  with  his  search,  for  fear  he 
should  pronounce  me  crazy ;  but  he  passed  my  section  by,  and  had  gone  past 
the  middle  of  the  benches,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  raised  his  long  arm, 
pointed  his  long  finger  at  a  man  in  one  of  the  upper  seats,  and  said,  very 
gravely,  "  That  man  is  insane.**  Instantly  the  man  sprang  from  his  seat,  angry 
and  swearing,  and  rushed  down  toward  the  bench  and  bar,  crying :  "  You  lie  I 
I  am  not  crazy,**  with  other  manifestations  of  mania.  The  judge  rose  from  the 
bench,  Mr.  Van  Buren  jumped  on  a  chair,  Dr.  Brigham  stood  still,  fixing  his 
eye  on  the  madman.  The  sheriffs  rushed  in,  seized  the  shouting  maniac,  and 
the  court  adjourned  in  great  agitation.  The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Brigham 
broke  down,  and  Mr.  Seward  won  his  case.  But  Van  Buren  insinuated  next 
day  that  Governor  Seward  had  placed  a  madman  in  the  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  such  a  scene. 
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4.     FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

BY  J.  C.   CARSON,  M.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE  "SYRACUSE   STATE 
INSTITUTION    FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED   CHILDREN,"   NEW   YORK. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning.] 

In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  influences  of  sound 
physical  health  upon  the  right  development  as  regards  the  feeble- 
minded, it  will  not  only  help  to  elucidate  the  question,  but  will  also 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  influences,  if  we  stop  at  the 
outset  to  refer  briefly  to  the  classification  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  to  recall  exactly  what  the  so-called  state  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  is. 

In  England  the  mentally  deficient  are  recognized  as  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  no  attempt  being  made  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  it  being  understood  that  the  imbecile  is 
of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  the  idiot.  In  this  country 
all  the  mentally  defective  are  now  more  acceptably  spoken  of  as 
feeble-minded,  this  term  including  all  grades  and  shades  from  the 
high-grade  imbecile  to  the  low-grade  idiot,  carrying  with  it  less  of 
the  repugnance  that  has  become  associated  with  the  terms  idiot 
and  imbecile.  A  convenient  line  of  distinction,  although  a  not  al- 
ways strictly  correct  one,  is  that  of  grouping  as  idiotic  those  who 
have  no  use  of  language,  and  as  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  those 
who  have.     It  is  of  this  latter  class  that  we  are  invited  to  speak. 

Feeble-mindedness  is  a  mental  state,  and  yet  one  would  form  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  this  condition  to  consider  it  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  state  of  intellect.  To  arrive  at  a  correct 
comprehension  of  the  full  meaning  and  scope  of  the  term,  one 
must  know  something  of  the  etiology  of  this  condition  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  we  at  once  see  the  intimacy  existing  between  this  mental 
state  and  certain  physical  influences.  Without  going  deeply  into 
the  causation  of  feeble-mindedness,  we  find  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  mental  defect  dependent  upon  some  mal-nutrition  or  disease  of 
the  nervous  centres  taking  place  either  anterior  to  birth  or  during 
the  developmental  years  of  childhood,  the  cause  of  this  mal-nutri- 
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tion  or  disease  being  attributed  to  such  conditions  as  accident, 
prolonged  transmission  of  the  child  in  the  maternal  passages,  for- 
ceps deliveries,  insolation,  morbid  sexual  erethism,  traumatic  in- 
jury to  the  cranium,  meningitis,  epileptiform  convulsions,  maternal 
health,  malignant  disease  and  syphilis,  neurotic  and  phthisical  in- 
heritance, marriages  of  consanguinity,  illegitimacy,  cretinism,  etc. 

Further  than  this,  we  see  the  relations  of  the  mental  to  certain 
physical  conditions,  when  we  consider  that  a  majority  of  feeble- 
minded children  have  some  physical  defects  other  than  that  of  the 
nervous  centres.  Aside  from  the  underlying  pathological  condition 
directly  causing  the  mental  weakness,  there  are  associated  physi- 
cal conditions,  whose  import  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
is  no  small  one. 

The  subject  of  the  prevention  of  feeble-mindedness  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  pathological  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system  directly  inducing  the  mental  weakness  we 
believe  to  be  mostly  beyond  relief,  in  so  far  as  they  are  structural 
and  organic.  Some  of  these  physical  defects  may  be  modified  to 
a  limited  degree  by  mental  training  and  exercise,  and  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  organic  and  structural  changes  in  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions existing  in  cretinism.  We  have  thus  left  to  consider,  as 
being  directly  relevant  to  the  subject,  what  may  be  called  the  asso- 
ciated physical  defects  of  the  feeble-minded.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  physical  abnormalities  that  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the 
time  at  our  disposal,  to  more  than  hastily  enumerate  some  which 
have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  mental  condition,  citing  others 
more  at  length  illustrative  of  an  intimate  association  with  the 
mental  weakness.  There  are  frequent  cranial  abnormalities,  as 
seen  in  the  microcephalic  and  hydrocephalic.  Many  formative 
and  developmental  defects  occur,  as  shown  in  hare-lip,  high,  cleft, 
and  misshapen  palates,  deficient  ear  lobes,  epicanthic  folds,  colo- 
boma  iridis,  opacity  of  the  ocular  media,  rough,  scaly  skin,  etc. 
We  frequently  note  persistent  defects  of  nutrition  in  the 
emaciated,  wizened  features  of  many  of  this  class.  Nystagmus, 
muscular  twitchings,  and  birth  palsies  are  common.  A  large  per- 
centage are  hereditarily  phthisical.  Shuttleworth  states  that 
75  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  are 
attributed  to  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  or  tubercular  character. 
Ireland  also  states  that  fully  two-thirds  of  these  children  are  6f  the 
scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  so  we  frequently  find  strumous  glands 
and  ulcers,   tubercular  affections  of  the  joints,   etc.      Adenoid 
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growths  are  common,  and  we  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  signs 
of  inherited  syphilis  and  the  characteristic  physical  defects  of  the 
cretins.  There  is  a  wondrous  connection  between  the  material 
and  immaterial  natures  of  the  human  being.  We  know  the  human 
mind  to  be  dependent  for  its  right  working  upon  the  physical  or- 
ganization of  the  nervous  system,  this  nervous  system  in  turn  re- 
ceiving its  sustenance  from  the  healthful  activity  of  nutritive 
organs.  Is  not,  then,  the  importance  of  sound  physical  health  evi- 
dent in  this  class  of  stunted  minds  and  defective  physical  organs  ? 
And  is  it  also  not  evident  how  contributory  may  be  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  hygienic  means  in  bringing  about  normal  functional  ac- 
tivity in  these  correlated  organs  ? 

A  few  cases  may  be  cited  illustrative  of  what  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment  will  do  for  the  mental  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
class.  In  one  case  of  a  feeble-minded  boy,  who  came  under  our 
observation,  suffering  from  a  bad  favus  of  the  scalp,  immediate  and 
very  pronounced  mental  improvement  followed  upon  the  treatment 
and  alleviation  of  the  disease.  His  mental  improvement  was  so 
great  that  within  six  months  of  his  recovery  from  the  parasitic 
disease  he  was  removed  from  the  institution  by  his  mother,  who 
then  felt  that  her  boy  was  a  normsj  child.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  connection  between  the  boy's  mental  state  and  his 
parasitic  disease,  yet  the  mental  improvement  was  so  marked  and 
so  prompt  upon  the  relief  of  the  favus  that  it  could  hardly  be  as- 
cribed to  any  other  cause.  Dr.  J.  Langdon  Down,  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  and  Youth,"  speaks  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  high,  V-shaped  palate  is  found  among  the 
feeble-minded,  regarding  it  as  almost  diagnostic  of  certain  types. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  brings  strong  arguments  to  bear  in 
proof  that  these  high  palates  are  caused  by  adenoid  growths  in  the 
naso-pharynx.  If  we  accept  their  statements,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  adenoids  are  a  potent  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  mental 
weakness  in  some  cases  ?  Dr.  T.  H.  Halsted,  of  Syracuse,  in  an 
examination  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cases  of  the  higher  grade 
children  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution,  found  20  per  cent, 
to  have  adenoids  sufficiently  large  to  cause  mouth-breathing.  They 
are  said  to  occur  in  ordinary  children  in  about  8  per  cent. 
We  know  the  almost  magical  results  that  follow  their  surgical 
removal  in  many  otherwise  normal  children,  and  similar  results 
have  been  observed  among  the  feeble-minded.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  baneful  results  of  these  growths  to  be  mostly  due  to 
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an  interference  of  the  function  of  respiration,  resulting  in  an  imper- 
fect exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  this  in  turn,  through  the 
blood,  affecting  the  nourishment  of  the  brain.  This  theory  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  pallor  that  is  so  often  noticed  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brains  of  many  of  these  children.  Langdon 
Down,  in  referring  to  this  condition,  says,  "  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  frequency  with  which  extreme  pallor  of  the  gray 
matter  is  noticed,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  affords  indica- 
tions for  treatment  as  well  as  a  basis  for  hopefulness  in  the  pos- 
sible functional  improvement  of  the  cerebrum.'' 

You  are  all  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  characteristic  mental 
and  physical  defects  seen  in  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism.  These 
cases  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dependency  of  the  mental 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  this  class.  The  essential  lesion 
in  these  cases  is  an  absence  or  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Whereas  formerly  the  mental  and  physical  defects  of  this  class 
were  regarded  as  permanent  and  hopeless,  now,  through  the  re- 
searches of  Victor  Horsley,  Schiff,  and  others,  their  successful 
treatment  by  the  administration  of  the  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland 
of  the  sheep  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  results  in  these 
cases  are  truly  wonderful.  One,  a  girl  at  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  placed  upon  this  treatment 
two  years  ago.  During  the  first  year  she  grew  over  four  inches  in 
height.  There  was  a  desquamation  of  the  rough,  coarse  skin  over 
the  entire  body,  this  being  replaced  by  one  of  natural  smoothness 
and  texture.  Her  teeth,  which  were  simply  a  few  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  first  dentition,  were  displaced  by  a  new  and  complete 
growth  of  the  second  set ;  and  upon  the  head,  which  was  before 
thinly  covered  with  hair,  coarse  and  sparse,  there  is  now  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  fine  normal  texture.  Simultaneously  with  these  improve- 
ments in  the  physical  condition  there  was  a  corresponding  degree 
of  mental  development.  About  three  years  ago  a  case  of  this 
class,  an  imbecile  girl  two  years  old,  came  under  the  observation 
of  Dr.  H.  L.  Eisner  of  Syracuse.  Mental  and  physical  changes 
in  her  condition  of  a  very  favorable  character  promptly  followed 
upon  the  institution  of  the  thyroid  treatment  -,  and  she  is  now,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eisner,  no  longer  feeble-minded. 

These  instances  have  been  cited,  illustrative  of  the  dependency 
of  the  mental  development  upon  recovery  from  physical  disease 
or  the  alleviation  of  certain  disordered  physical  functions.  Of 
similar  instances  there  undoubtedly  are  many,  typifying  how  de- 
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pendent  for  relief  the  mental  condition  may  be  upon  the  removal 
of  other  existing  physical  abnormalities. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  certain  conditions  more  gen- 
eral in  their  nature,  and  yet  which  have  an  essential  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  We  refer  to  ihe  relationship  of  the  general  health  of 
these  children  to  their  mental  condition.  Without  citing  specific 
instances  in  proof,  we  state  it  as  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  a  condition  of  unusual  mental  torpor  frequently  follows  upon 
a  declension  of  the  general  health  and  unfavorable  hygienic  and 
climatic  surroundings.  Your  credulity  at  this  point  will  be  a  ready 
one  when  you  recall  the  hereditary  scrofulous  and  phthisical  taint 
of  so  many,  and  the  numerous  physical  defects,  whose  bent 
is  toward  a  sapping 'of  the  general  vitality.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren show  a  great  mental  transformation  almost  immediately  upon 
their  reception  from  homes  of  filth  and  squalor  into  well-regu- 
lated institutions.  This  change  is,  we  think,  undoubtedly  result- 
ant upon  an  improved  general  physical  tone.  The  circulatory 
system  of  many  of  these  children  is  feeble,  they  being  especially 
susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  seeming  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  hibernation,  a  certain  retrogression  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  showing  itself  during  the  winter,  to  be  followed  by  a 
marked  brightening  up  in  the  summer  season.  Our  lesson  from 
such  an  apparent  dependence,  limited  as  it  is,  of  the  mental  upon 
the  physical  condition,  is  a  plain  one.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  induce  and  perpetuate  a  state  of  sound  physical  health. 

Our  subject  limits  us  to  speak  of  the  medical,  surgical,  and 
hygienic  treatment  of  this  class ;  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  basis  of  all  treatment  should  be  medical,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  teacher  and  nurse  are  indispensable.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  physician  and  nurse  to  bring  about  and  maintain  such 
a  state  of  physical  health  as  will  not  only  of  itself  improve  the 
mental  condition,  but  will  also  render  their  minds  more  receptive 
to  the  instruction  of  the  teacher,  as  success  in  the  advancement  of 
these  children  can  only  be  secured  by  maintaining  them  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  health. 

The  means  adopted  in  the  various  institutions  throughout  the 
civilized  world  for  bringing  about  this  condition  are  practically  the 
same.  Among  hygienic  measures  of  the  first  importance  is  a 
proper  dietary.  This  should  be  a  liberal  one,  containing  a  good 
supply  of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  oleaginous  elements  and  in 
a  form  easy  of  mastication.     Milk,  oatmeal  porridge,  entire  wheat 
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flour,  and  green  vegetables  should  enter  largely  into  the  list.  Close 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  relief  of  the  bladder  and  bowels, 
many  cases  of  flights  of  temper  and  intractability  being  directly 
traceable  to  a  clogged  up  bowel  and  being  entirely  relieved  by  a 
mild  purge.  The  hygiene  of  the  skin  is  of  manifest  importance. 
Frequent  baths  with  friction  are  necessary,  not  alone  for  cleanli- 
ness, but  to  stimulate  the  enfeebled  circulation.  Warm  clothing 
with  frequent  changes  is  important  to  protect  them  against  cli- 
matic influences ;  and  the  strictest  attention  mnst  be  given  to  the 
ventilation  of  wards  and  school-rooms,  there  being  an  exhala- 
tion from  the  bodies  of  these  children  that  is  sui  generis^  and  will 
soon  vitiate  the  air  of  the  apartment,  unless  constant  attention  is 
given  to  the  skin,  clothing,  and  ventilation.  The  physical  training 
of  these  children  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  not  only  as  an 
aid  in  upholding  the  general  physical  tone,  but  also  as  a  direct 
mental  stimulus.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  should  be  daily 
called  into  play  by  appropriate  calisthenics  and  gymnastics,  and 
use  should  also  be  made  of  galvanism  and  massage.  Dancing, 
outdoor  sports,  regulated  and  systematic  walking  in  pleasant 
weather,  and  military  drill  all  contribute  markedly  to  the  general 
physical  and  mental  improvement,  the  last  mentioned,  the  military 
drill,  being  an  especially  valuable  means  of  enlivening  the  mental 
faculties,  apart  from  the  good  effect  on  the  general  health.  With 
the  attention  pointed  out  and  properly  given  to  these  more  gen- 
eral measures,  the  physician  ever  on  the  alert  to  combat,  with  all 
the  subtleties  of  his  art,  hereditary  taint,  existing  disease,  and 
physical  abnormality,  not  only  will  a  condition  of  mental  advance- 
ment assuredly  result  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  a  solid  founda- 
tion will  be  laid  for  the  teacher  to  build  upon. 

It  is  our  belief  that  there  are  other,  perhaps  many,  physical  con- 
ditions bearing  a  causal  relation  to  the  mentality  of  this  class, 
as  yet  unknown  and  yet  discoverable.  Surely,  the  results,  in  the 
specific  instances  cited,  must  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  investigators  along  other  lines  among  these  children, 
and  must  All  our  hearts  with  a  renewed  hopefulness  for  the  still 
further  future  betterment  of  these  afflicted  ones. 

The  experience  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  those  interested  in  the 
special  training  and  development  of  the  feeble-minded  leads  in 
the  direction  that  efforts  should  more  be  given  to  the  training  of 
their  hands  rather  than  their  intellects.  They  cannot  become 
scholars  or  skilled  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  but  their  hands  may 
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be  trained  to  perform  simple  unskilled  labor.  If  we  can  teach 
them, — the  boys  to  become  useful  in  the  shops  or  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm  with  the  rake  and  the  hoe,  and  the  girls  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  or  with  the  needle,  the  brush,  or  the  broom, 
—  then  has  some  degree  of  right  development  been  reached.  To 
secure  such  development  in  institutions,  the  school  affords  the  best 
means  for  their  moral,  physical,  industrial,  and  intellectual  train- 
ing. In  the  school,  under  methods  properly  varied,  they  are  kept 
interested  and  occupied ;  and,  by  making  the  physical  and  indus- 
trial parts  of  the  training  the  most  important,  they  become  fitted 
and  prepared  for  useful  employment  after  the  school  age  is  past. 
Occupation  is,  then,  the  great  remedial  factor ;  health  and  useful- 
ness, the  objects  sought, —  the  former  essential  to  the  latter.  And 
so,  in  turn,  **  the  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain." 
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5.  "THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL AND  MENTAL  BEING  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH   THE  TRAINING   OF   IDIOTS." 

BY    CHARLES    BERNSTEIN,     M.D.,    OF    THE    ROME    STATE    CUSTODIAL 
ASYLUM,    ROME,    N.Y.* 

[Read  Wednesday  morning.] 

Being  confronted  at  the  outset,  as  we  are,  by  these  unsettled 
questions :  What  condition  in  the  individual  of  the  human  family 
constitutes  feeble-mindedness,  and  what  idiocy?  And  do  these 
terms  refer  alone  to  the  mental  state  of  the  individual,  or  do  they 
convey  the  idea  of  an  associated  mental  and  physical  state  of  the 
animal  economy  ?     And  what  are  their  characteristics  ? 

Now  believing  that  these  terms,  or  at  least  that  idiocy,  should 
convey  the  idea  of  an  associated  abnormal  physical  and  mental 
state,  interdependent  the  one  on  the  other,  and  due,  as  says  the 
elder  Seguin,  to  inter-uterine  nutritive  disturbances ;  and  that  a 
definition  of  these  conditions  can  on  a  scientific  basis,  at  least  from 
a  medical  standpoint,  be  more  satisfactorily  and  definitely  arrived 
at  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical  and  mental  rather  than  the 
mental  or  intellectual  manifestations  alone,  I  propose  the  following 
classification  of  juvenile  mental  affections  as  applying  to  these 
classes,  namely,  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  feeble-mindedness,  and 
define  each  thus  :  — 

First.  Idiocy  is  a  conjoined  and  interdependent  perversion,  defi- 
ciency, or  arrest  of  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  being 
dating  from  birth  and  due  to  congenital  causes,  its  characteristic 
features  being  the  absence  of  any  extra-uterine  period  of  normal 
development  and  the  presentation  of  congenital  abnormal  physi- 
cal manifestations. 

Second.     Imbecility  is  an  arrested  mental  development  dating 

*  Owiof  to  preasing  administrative  duties.  Dr.  FitxGerald  (soperintendent  of  the  Rome 
Aityltun)  who  was  originally  selected  to  read  a  paper  on  * '  The  Idiotic,*'  could  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  Dr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Dr.  Bernstein,  his  assistant,  filled  the 
gap  acceptably. 
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from  some  period  during  childhood,  with  more  or  less  physical 
imperfection,  all  due  to  some  specific  disease  or  traumatism,  its 
characteristic  features  being  the  presence  of  a  period  of  extra- 
uterine normal  development  and  the  presentation  of  non-congenital 
abnormal  physical  manifestations.  Under  this  class  we  will  have 
three  divisions,  namely :  arrested  mental  development,  total  or  per- 
manent ;  arrested  mental  development  with  primary  or  progiessive 
dementia ;  and  arrested  mental  development,  partial  or  temporary. 

Third.  Feeble-mindedness  is  a  retardation  of  mental  develop- 
ment, especially  marked  along  certain  lines,  detected  with  the  un- 
folding of  the  higher  mental  faculties  or  subsequently  during 
childhood,  associated  with  no  necessarily  concomitant  physical 
in)  perfections,  and  due  to  no  specific  cause,  its  characteristic  feat- 
ures being  the  presence  of  continuous  normal  physical  develop- 
ment and  the  presentation  of  no  abnormal  physical  manifestations 
directly  resultant  to  and  concomitant  with  the  mental  condition. 

Now,  as  the  mental  manifestations  of  epilepsy  and  dementia  vary 
in  degree  and  even  in  character,  so  will  those  of  idiocy,  imbecility, 
and  feeble-mindedness. 

From  a  pedagogic  standpoint  this  classification  may  be  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  various  classes,  especially  the  two  former,  will 
always  be  associated  in  our  institutions,  and  to  the  teacher  it  will 
convey  no  idea  of  their  mental  capacity  or  degree  of  intelligence  ; 
but  here  let  the  teacher,  as  in  our  graded  schools,  classify  for  him- 
self and  establish  grades  for  training  and  educational  purposes, 
never  forgetting  to  give  even  those  with  the  least  or  what  some 
might  think  with  no  mental  capacity  a  grade  in  such  training  and 
educational  classifications  and  a  chance  to  creep  to  a  higher. 

As  a  working  basis  for  what  is  to  follow,  I  would  further  define 
idiocy  as  that  condition  in  the  individual  of  the  human  family,  with 
all  the  physical  characteristics  of  his  race,  in  whom  there  is  a  per- 
version in  or  ■  deficiency  of  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system  existing  from  birth,  with  its  concomitant  physical 
imperfections,  all  interdependent  and  resulting  from  inter-uterine 
nutritive  disturbances,  this  being  based  on  Seguin's  definition  of 
idiocy. 

Now,  having  assumed  that  idiocy  is  always  due  to  mal-nutrition, 
and  that  there  are  always  associated  mental  and  physical  imper- 
fections, and  that  they  are  interdependent,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  sound  physical  health  and  their  training,  and  how  are 
they  best  treated  in  our  institutions  ? 
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Our  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  based  on  the  following 
physiological  axioms :  — 

First.  That  the  mutually  interdependent  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  physiological  activity  of  any  one  part  of  the  animal 
economy  are  interdependent  with  the  same  processes  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  that  these  processes  cannot  be 
normal  in  any  one  part  if  they  are  not  normal  in  all  parts ;  and,  if 
they  are  abnormal  in  any  one  part,  they  will  be  more  or  less 
abnormal  in  all  parts ;  and 

Second.  That  the  more  normal  the  nutrition,  growth,  and 
physiological  activity  of  a  part,  the  greater  its  capacity  for  training 
and  development ;  and  the  more  normal  these  processes  are  in  all 
parts,  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  for  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  capacity  of  any 
one  part. 

Parts,  as  here  used,  refers  to  parts  of  the  body  as  organs  and 
members,  and  to  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  as 
the  various  physiological  areas  and  centres ;  and  physiological  ac- 
tivity as  expressing  the  special  function  or  use  of  an  organ  or  part. 

And  these  axioms  are  based  upon  such  broad  physical  or  physio- 
logical ground  as,  for  example,  perversion  of  circulation,  as  fol- 
lows: if  there  is  abnormality  of  these  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  physiological  activity  in  a  leg  or  arm,  as  a  result  of 
this  diminished  physiological  activity  there  will  be  a  resulting  di- 
minished physiological  activity  of  certain  portions  of  the  cord  and 
brain,  and,  as  a  result,  perverted  circulation,  this  resulting  in  an 
unequalized  or  perverted  circulation  of  the  whole  cord  and  brain, 
and,  therefore,  abnormal  nutrition,  growth,  and  physiological  activ- 
ity of  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis,  with  its  resulting  constitutional 
disturbances,  all  of  which  results  may,  with  nature's  normal  inher- 
ent recuperative  powers,  be  tided  over  while  the  constitution  is 
rearranging  and  accustoming  itself  to  conform  physiologically  to 
this  new  type  of  normality.  But,  with  our  idiot,  nature  has  dealt 
less  bountifully ;  in  fact  it  would  seem  she  had  often  entirely 
withheld  this  vis  medicatrix  natura. 

Then,  with  our  idiot,  with  his  associated  mental  and  physical 
imperfections,  with  their  interdependence,  and  all  due  to  mal-nu- 
trition,  as  we  improve  nutrition,  growth,  and  physiological  activity 
in  any  one  part  and  bring  it  to  approach  its  perfection,  both 
physiologically  and  anatomically,  so  will  we  more  or  less  directly 
improve  these  processes  in  all  parts;   and,  if  we  improve  these 
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processes  directly  in  all  parts  possible,  these  improvements,  to- 
gether with  the  indirect  improvements  in  these  processes  in  all 
other  parts,  will  result  in  a  marked  improvement  of  the  whole,  or 
a  decided  constitutional  improvement, —  the  direct  object  sought. 

And,  as  we  improve  an  organ  by  making  it  approach  the  normal 
in  nutrition,  growth,  and  physiological  activity,  we  will  likewise 
increase  its  capacity  and  inherent  tendency  to  functionate  nor- 
mally. 

To  this  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  will  be  no  exception, 
the  constitutional  improvement  increasing  its  nutrition  and  growth, 
and  the  mental  training  or  work  of  the  teacher  increasing  its 
physiological  activity,  all  working  in  a  co-operative  manner. 

In  this  way  the  capacity  and  inherent  disposition  of  the  brain  to 
functionate  normally  will  broaden  under  the  external  stimuli  until 
the  mental  capacity  will  approach  that  condition  in  which  it  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  state  of  healthful  existence ;  and 
in  return  the  body  will  maintain  the  brain  in  a  state  of  healthy 
nutrition,  that  physiological  state  of  automatism,  or  normal  mutual 
interdependence  of  mind  and  body,  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  sound  physical  health  in  the  animal  economy. 

This  course  of  treatment  and  training  will  result  in  a  being  more 
nearly  that  of  the  normal  the  earlier  the  child  is  placed  under  our 
care,  so  that  his  treatment  and  training  may  the  longer  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  with  his  period  of  greatest  physiological  activity 
and  growth,  this  being  the  period  in  which  most  physical  imper- 
fections appear  or  become  exaggerated,  whether  they  be  the  result 
of  improper  innervation,  trophic  disturbances,  progressive  nervous 
disease,  lack  of  physical  exercise  and  neglect,  or,  that  great  cause, 
the  assumption  of  faulty  positions,  or  rather  the  persistent  assump- 
tion of  one  position ;  also  the  period  when  all  perverted  physio- 
logical functions  become  established  as  habits,  and  the  child  is 
rendered  for  life  strong  and  robust  or  weak  and  emaciated,  tidy 
or  untidy,  cleanly  or  filthy,  destructive  or  not ;  and  especially  the 
period  during  which  we  should  prevent  the  child  from  becoming 
the  subject  of  vices,  many  of  which  are  established  as  habits  very 
early  in  life,  and  become  the  deeper  rooted  therefor ;  or,  to  sum 
it  all  up  in  one  statement,  the  period  during  which  we  should  es- 
tablish in  the  idiot  that  great  perfecter  of  physiological  develop- 
ment, regularity  of  daily  life. 

Now  this  constitutional  treatment,  to  bring  about  sound  physical 
health  or  as  nearly  that  condition  as  possible,  should  constitute  a 
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greater  portion  of  the  idiot's  early  training,  and  can  best  be  accom- 
plished in  our  institutions  by  making  their  daily  lives  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  normal  child,  especially  as  regards 
diet,  exercise,  diversion,  and  sleep,  all  of  which  must  be  persist- 
ently directed  and  diligently  guided  from  without,  because  of  a 
lack  of  inherent  stimulus  to  incite  and  will  or  inhibition  to  guide, 
the  automatic  movements  especially  being  controlled,  and  this 
energy  directed  along  normal  lines. 

And  here  I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  two  mutually  interde- 
pendent processes,  namely  :  first,  proper  physical  exercise,  realiz- 
ing how  persistently  inactive  or  pervertedly  active  idiots  often  are, 
when  allowed  to  follow  their  own  tendencies,  and  how  thoroughly 
active  are  normal  children  during  their  waking  hours;  and,  sec- 
ond, proper  sleep,  which  some  one  has  beautifully  called  "nat- 
ure's anaesthetic,  through  virtue  of  which  the  animal  economy  is 
for  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  placed  wholly  in  her  hands  for 
the  reception  of  her  remedial  and  restorative  agents."  These 
processes  when  normalized  are  two  most  potent  factors  in  the 
production  of  sound  physical  health :  the  former,  physical  exer- 
cise, tending  as  it  does  to  bring  about  normal  circulation  of 
blood  and  lymph,  thereby  tending  to  create  a  normal  appetite 
and  prepare  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  digestive  organs  for 
the  proper  reception  and  digestion  of  food  (here  proper  feeding 
and  mastication  should  not  be  neglected,  these  contributing 
toward  normal  assimilation  and  excretion,  the  final  result  of  all 
being  normalized  nutrition,  growth,  and  development);  and  the 
latter,  sleep,  tending  to  render  normal  the  proportion  between 
destruction  and  construction  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  which, 
during  the  period  of  most  active  growth,  with  longer  hours  of 
sleeping  than  waking,  gives  us  a  balance  on  the  side  of  construc- 
tion. 

This  routine  should  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  daily  lives  of 
normal  children,  paying  special  heed  to  their  family  constitution 
and  disposition,  both  in  the  study  of  the  normal  children  and  in 
the  application  of  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  training  of 
the  idiot. 

In  special  cases  of  disease  and  faulty  development,  notably  in 
the  myxedematous  types  and  deformities  resulting  from  muscular 
contractures,  improper  innervation,  etc.,  special  treatment  will  be 
necessary,  of  which  dietetic,  medicinal,  and  surgical  will  constitute 
only  a  part,  electricity,  hydropathy,  and  massage  being  valuable 
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adjuvants,  not  only  for  their  local  but  also  for  their  constitutional 
effects. 

This  mode  of  procedure  will  necessitate  our  ascertaining  as 
completely  as  possible  the  family  histor}'  and  the  past  history  of 
the  patient  (for  such  we  may  truly  call  the  idiot)  and  directly 
following  admission,  making  a  thorough  physical  and  mental 
examination  and  recording  the  condition  of  all  organs  and  parts 
and  the  bodily  and  constitutional  condition  as  a  whole.  This  may 
all  be  richly  supplemented  by  photographs. 

Following  this,  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  environment,  another  complete  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion should  be  made  for  purposes  of  comparison,  this  change  of 
environment  alone,  with  no  special  treatment  or  training,  often 
producing  marked  physical  and  mental  improvement. 

All  the  physiological  processes  should  be  closely  watched,  and 
their  condition  with  the  physical  and  mental  regularly  recorded  at 
stated  intervals.  These  records  will  be  of  great  value,  not  alone 
because  of  their  direct  bearing  in  the  case  at  hand,  but  also  be- 
cause they  will  show  us  how  closely  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ments are  allied,  and  will  be  valuable  data  from  which  to  deduce 
statistics  and  for  consultation  and  comparison  in  future  work. 

And  thus,  through  efforts  directed  toward  the  production  of 
sound  physical  health,  our  idiot  has  arrived  at  that  stage  in  his 
development  where  he  is  ready  for  manual  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, especially  the  former,  his  moral  training  having  begun  much 
earlier,  and  which  must  with  his  physical  training  still  keep  pace 
with  all  other  training. 

Now,  as  we  improve  these  processes  of  growth  and  development 
in  the  child,  we  must  broaden  his  capacity  for  mental  training,  not 
alone  because  we  have  increased  the  physiological  activity  of  the 
brain  and  receptive  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  also,  by  improving 
his  physical  and  mental  state,  we  have  likewise  broadened  his 
horizon  by  rendering  him  competent  to  a  limited  extent  to  com- 
mingle with  society,  a  training  and  educational  factor  not  without 
its  bearing  even  upon  the  life  of  the  idiot. 
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6.  METHOD  OF  SECURING  HEALTH  OF  INSANE 

CONVICTS. 

BY   H.    E.   ALLISON,     MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT   MATTEAWAN    STATE 
HOSPITAL,    FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.Y. 

[Read  Wednesday  evening.] 

The  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  person 
afflicted.  He  is  suffering  from  disease,  and  needs  the  help  of 
a  physician. 

The  rules  which  govern  most  penal  institutions  are  very 
genera],  and  largely  disciplinary  in  their  character.  They  apply 
to  numbers  more  than  to  individuals,  and  are  framed  to  control 
sane  men.  The  inmates  are  sentenced  for  definite  terms,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  shorter  periods  of  imprisonment  by  good 
conduct,  which  is  a  negative  quality,  and  simply  implies  non- 
violation of  rules  applying  equally  to  all.  On  admission  to 
prison  the  convict's  record  is  briefly  tabulated  as  to  his  crime, 
length  of  sentence,  previous  convictions,  and  a  short  personal 
history ;  and  he  becomes  a  part  of  a  mass  of  humanity,  in  which 
his  individuality  is  very  largely  lost.  In  institutions  where  the 
reformatory  system  is  in  vogue,  and  to  which  youths  are  com- 
mitted for  indeterminate  periods,  much  has  been  done  to  remedy 
this  evil.  There  the  inmate  is  expected  to  earn  his  discharge  by 
individual  effort  in  positive  work.  He  must  achieve  something. 
Still,  even  in  reformatories,  general  rules  are  made  applicable  to 
classes  and  to  grades  rather  than  to  persons.  No  exceptions  are 
made  to  favor  those  mentally  weak.  Organization,  I  presume, 
requires  this;  and  perhaps  it  fits  the  majority.  Still,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  courts  and  the  prisons  will  ultimately  come  to 
consider  the  individual  more  carefully  than  they  do  at  present. 
The  danger  from  the  man  will  be  weighed  rather  than  the  danger 
from  the  crime.  Progress  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  more 
thorough  sifting,  weeding,  and  differentiation  of  the  various  units 
which  compose  the  mass  of  criminals.     The  treatment  of  insane 
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convicts  comes  within  the  province  of  medicine ;  and,  like  the  care 
of  all  disease,  it  requires  the  most  painstaking  knowledge  of  each 
individual  case.  All  varieties  of  insanity  are  found  among  con- 
victs. Their  delusions,  hallucinations,  and  conduct  are  modified 
and  very  strongly  marked  by  their  criminal  habits.  For  this 
reason  they  constitute  a  less  tractable  and  more  dangerous 
class  than  the  ordinary  lunatic.  Like  all  the  insane,  they  are  in 
constant  need  of  medical  care  and  treatment,  not  necessarily 
active  dosing  in  every  case,  but  each  requires  at  least  some  daily 
observation.  The  best  method  of  securing  to  the  insane  convict 
good  health  varies  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease ;  but 
he  primarily  requires  hospital  treatment,  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately given  within  the  lin}its  of  the  prison. 

The  origin  of  insanity  among  convicts  may  be  classified  :  first, 
as  arising,  outside  of  prison  life,  from  factors  of  ill-health  which 
leads  to  the  commission  of  some  insane  act,  in  itself  a  criminal 
offence;  second,  from  causes  mainly  due  to  conditions  within 
the  prison,  attendant  upon  confinement  and  constant  reflection 
upon  the  consequences  of  crime;  third,  from  mixed  causes 
dependent  upon  influences  both  outside  and  inside  prison  walls. 
The  members  of  the  first  division,  properly  speaking,  are  not 
criminals,  although  convicted  and  sentenced.  This  class  con- 
sists of  persons  who,  by  some  insane  act,  have  broken  the  law, 
and  have  been  improperly  convicted  therefor.  They  enjoy,  as 
a  rule,  a  good  degree  of  physical  health,  and  possess  a  large  share 
of  mental  development.  On  the  average,  they  are  well  endowed 
intellectually.  They  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  criminal  acts, 
and  may  be  termed  accidental  criminals.  Their  crime  is  the 
result  of  disease.  Among  them  may  be  included  cases  of  chronic 
mania,  paranoia,  toxic  insanity  from  alcoholism  and  the  abuse 
of  drugs,  paresis  in  its  early  stages,  melancholia,  some  forms  of 
epilepsy,  cases  of  dementia;  in  fact,  all  varieties  of  insanity. 
The  foreign  element  of  our  population  enters  largely  into  this 
class,  wherein,  from  the  difficulties  of  language,  insanity  is  not 
recognized  during  trial.  In  some  cases,  even  among  the  native- 
born,  the  existence  of  mental  disease  is  not  suspected ;  and  convic- 
tions are  had,  and  sentences  passed  upon  insane  men  whose  true 
state  has  not  been  apparent  at  the  time,  even  to  their  own  coun- 
sel. The  majority  of  such  convictions,  however,  are  found  in 
cases  wherein  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  raised  as  a  defense, 
and   failed.     In  these  instances    the  derangement  of  the  mind 
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becomes  evident  after  confinement.  Such  convicts  in  New  York 
State  are  soon  transferred  from  prison  to  the  Matteawan  State 
Hospital.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  encouraging  cases  for  treat- 
ment. Paresis  is  generally  recognized  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  to  be  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease;  and 
paranoia,  chronic  mania,  and  epilepsy  are  usually  intractable. 
Melancholia  and  some  cases  of  confusional  insanity,  especially 
among  foreigners,  and  the  toxic  insanities,  such  as  alcoholism 
and  cocainism,  offer  the  best  chances  of  cure.  Many  persons 
who  are  utterly  unable  on  admission  to  give  a  coherent  account 
of  themselves,  upon  convalescence  often  disclose  their  history 
and  identity.  Five  such  were  returned  to  foreign  countries  last 
year  from  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  and  three  to  their 
homes  and  friends  in  other  States.  While  confinement  has  no 
causative  relation  to  the  production  of  insanity  in  the  examples 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  yet  the  surroundings  intensify  the 
disease ;  and  the  prison  offers  no  proper  facilities  for  treatment. 
The  crimes  committed  by  them  are  mostly  directed  against  the 
person.  Their  acts  are  often  homicidal  in  their  nature,  by  reason 
of  delusions  of  persecution  ;  or  they  may  become  noisy,  maniacal, 
and  threatening.  So  long  as  they  have  the  liberty  of  the  prison 
yard  or  corridors,  they  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  other 
inmates,  or,  if  excitable,  may  disturb  several  tiers  of  convicts  by 
their  clamorous  outcries,  and  injure  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 
Their  proper  place  is  in  a  special  hospital  for  the  care  of  insane 
convicts  under  the  treatment  of  a  physician.  The  conviction  of 
persons  who  were  insane  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  is 
an  injustice  to  them,  and  their  confinement  as  felons  increases 
their  mental  derangement.  The  removal  from  prison  to  a 
hospital  exercises  a  beneficial  effect  upon  them.  They  may  be 
dangerous,  but  they  are  not  criminal.  They  are  dangerous  by 
reason  of  their  insane  delusions,  which  impel  them  to  acts  injuri- 
ous or  destructive  to  property  or  life ;  but  they  are  not  morally 
depraved.  It  is  important  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to 
effect  recovery.  A  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
should  be  an  adjunct,  in  a  collective  sense,  to  all  the  penal 
institutions  of  a  State.  It  may  be  in  proximity,  but  should  not 
be  attached  to  any  prison ;  and  its  management  should  be  an 
independent  one  on  the  plan  of  a  hospital,  and  under  a  medical 
superintendent  who  should  be  the  responsible  head.  One  such 
hospital  could  receive  all  cases  of  insanity  from  several  penal 
institutions,  and  so  might  care  for  all  insane  convicts  in  the  State. 
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The  second  class  of  insane  convicts,  who  become  insane  through 
conditions  within  the  prison  and  through  regret  and  dwelling  upon 
crime,  constitute  a  larger  number.  In  many  States  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  penal  institutions  are  not  good.  The  cells  are  small, 
and  the  ventilation  poor;  and  in  many  cases  the  stonewalls  are 
damp  and  cool.  There  is  usually  an  absence  of  direct  sunlight. 
The  cells  themselves  are  narrow,  and  crowd  large  numbers  of  men 
into  close  quarters.  The  buckets  are  not  in  all  cases  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  From  these  and  other  causes  there  very  frequently 
arise  poor  hygienic  conditions,  and  an  odor  like  that  of  the 
poorer  tenement  districts  attaches  itself  to  the  cells  and  galleries 
of  the  prison.  Into  such  surroundings  the  seeds  of  consumption 
are  carried  by  numbers  of  infected  convicts  who  are  ill  with  the 
disease  at  the  time  of  conviction.  The  seed,  once  planted,  finds 
congenial  soil,  and  multiplies.  The  statistics  of  penal  institutions 
and  the  testimony  of  prison  officers  show  that  tuberculosis  is 
responsible  for  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in 
prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  Insanity  arises  from  this 
cause.  Convicts  fall  into  states  of  depression  and  melancholia, 
with  delusions  of  persecution,  of  suspicion  and  fear.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral experience  that  the  transfer  of  such  persons  from  prison  sur- 
roundings to  a  hospital  has  often  arrested  the  disease,  and  restored 
the  individual  to  good  health.  Patients  gain  largely  in  weight, 
even  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  and  by  outdoor  work  upon  the 
grounds  or  farm  are  often  apparently  restored,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  Such  cases,  if  returned  to  a  penal  institution,  may 
again  break  down ;  and  insanity  and  ruined  health  have  resulted 
from  such  transfer.  Convicts  have  relapsed,  become  insane,  and 
died  in  consequence  of  a  second  attack.  A  high  grade  of  physi- 
cal health  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  tubercular 
insane  convict ;  and  this  is  best  secured  by  treatment  in  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  with  hygienic  surroundings,  sunlight,  fresh  air, 
a  liberal  dietary,  and,  if  possible,  light  employment  upon  the 
grounds,  or  in  the  garden,  fields,  or  farm.  For  workingmen  there 
should  be  good  facilities  for  frequent  baths  and  opportunity  for  a 
change  of  underclothing,  when  moist  with  perspiration  from  active 
labor,  instead  of  entering  a  damp  and  often  chilly  stone  cell, — 
privileges  which  cannot  always  be  obtained  in  prison.  The  sub- 
ject of  caring  for  the  insane  convict  is  incidentally  but  closely 
related  to  that  of  stamping  out  tuberculosis  from  our  penal  institu- 
tions.   The  State  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  by  the  confinement 
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of  criminals,  but  has  no  right  to  place  them  under  conditions 
which  jeopardize  their  health. 

The  shock  attendant  upon  commitment  to  prison  often  drives 
men  insane,  particularly  those  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  and  who 
are  not  so  depraved  as  to  have  lost  their  self-respect.  Here, 
again,  individual  traits  are  conspicuous.  Conviction  and  imprison- 
ment as  punishment  have  not  the  same  force  upon  all  men.  The 
habitual  criminal  simply  regards  it  as  a  mild  hardship,  but  does 
not  feel  the  heaviness  of  spirit  which  arises  from  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace. The  person  who  commits  a  crime  through  quick  passion, 
or  whose  fall  from  rectitude  is  from  sudden  temptation,  feels  his 
position  most  keenly.  When  the  full  force  of  his  condition  bursts 
upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  reason  occasionally  gives 
way. 

LfOng  confinement  in  prison  also  gradually  affects  the  mind,  and 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  insanity.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  health,  that  the  mind  should  be  occupied  by  some  form  of 
diversion  or  employment.  One  of  the  most  frequent  requests 
made  by  convicts  is  for  work.  Daily  labor  is  essential  to  prison 
discipline  and  to  health.  Convicts  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
one  another,  nor  in  some  prisons  to  receive  news  from  the  out- 
side world ;  and  the  mind  must  in  some  way  be  occupied.  The 
solitariness  of  prison  life  without  work  is  productive  of  insanity. 
Fortunately,  under  former  laws  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
under  the  new  constitutional  amendment  which  directs  that  the 
inmates  of  the  prisons  shall  provide  supplies  for  all  departments 
and  political  divisions  of  the  State,  the  population  of  the  prisons 
of  this  State  has  been  kept  very  generally  employed.  The  evils 
of  confinement,  especially  of  confinement  in  idleness,  are  intensified 
when,  by  reason  of  insubordination,  punishment  is  resorted  to  by 
seclusion,  on  a  small  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  in  the  dark  cell. 
We  have  heard  so  many  insane  convicts,  upon  recovery  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  express  such  great  horror  of  this  method  that  we 
are  sure  it  is  a  powerful  factor  in  breaking  not  only  the  will  and 
spirit  of  the  man,  but  his  mind  and  health  as  well.  The  solitude, 
the  darkness,  the  meagre  and  insufficient  diet,  a  bare  board  or  a 
floor  for  a  bed,  cannot  be  productive  of  anything  but  direful  re- 
sults. 

The  hopelessness  attendant  upon  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
together  with  continued  confinement,  produces  insanity  among 
life  convicts.    They  very  frequently  become   insane.    We   must 
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bear  in  mind  that  many  of  them  were  insane  at  the  time  the  homi- 
cidal act  was  committed.  Insanity  may  have  been  interposed  as 
a  defense,  and  failed  ;  but,  aside  from  its  origin  previous  to  con- 
viction, insanity  may  also  arise  from  long  imprisonment.  There 
are  constantly  at  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  numerous  cases  of 
insanity  among  life  men.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  life  men  in 
the  prisons  of  the  State  are  inmates  of  this  hospital  today. 
Most  of  them  are  hopelessly  insane.  Numbers  of  others  who  were 
formerly  inmates  of  this  hospital  are  now  in  prison,  having  passed 
through  one  or  more  attacks  from  which  they  have  recovered.  In 
such  attacks  several  have  attempted  suicide.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
not  habitual  criminals.  They  are  intellectually  superior  to  the 
ordinary  criminal,  and  are  free  from  petty  vices  and  meannesses. 
A  recent  traveller  among  the  convict  exiles  of  Siberia  states  that 
"murderers  are  said  to  be  preferred  for  domestic  service,  as 
being  morally  far  more  reliable  than  other  classes  of  criminals." 
I  think  this  is  a  truth  of  general  application.  It  is  possible  that 
remorse  has  largely  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  insanity  among 
them. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  inmates,  in  penal  institutions,  in  whom 
the  mental  derangement  is  due  to  causes  both  within  and  without 
the  prison.  It  is  made  up  of  degenerate  cases  who  become  insane, 
—  the  habitual  criminals,  men  and  women  broken  down  by  heredity 
and  by  environment.  Many  of  them  are  imbeciles  of  a  low  grade  of 
mental  development.  Dissipation,  intemperance,  sexual  excesses 
and  vice,  specific  disease,  and  various  other  causes  have  under- 
mined the  health  of  others  before  entrance  to  prison.  The  habit- 
ual criminals  have  usually  served  many  previous  terms  of  sentence. 
They  constitute  a  very  unstable  class,  particularly  such  of  them  as 
become  insane.  The  degenerate  individual  is  especially  prone  to 
attacks  of  insanity  from  the  conditions  within  the  prison  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  from  which  he  often  recovers ;  but  even  in  his 
normal  state  it  is  sometimes  questionable  whether  he  has  sufficient 
mental  equilibrium  to  be  considered  sane.  His  insanity  may  be 
regarded  simply  an  exacerbation  of  his  natural  condition  rather 
than  an  attack  of  disease.  Cases  of  alcoholism,  of  toxic  insanities 
from  drugs,  the  various  mental  disturbances  from  vice  and  disease, 
are,  to  an  extent,  curable;  but  the  permanency  of  the  relief  de- 
pends upon  subsequent  conditions  of  health  and  good  habits  in 
the  individual. 

Insanity  is  very  common  among  convicts.     In  the  three  great 
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prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  caring  for  about  4,700  inmates, 
nearly  one  in  every  87  becomes  insane  annually.  They  are  all 
committed  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  There  some  re- 
cover, and  are  returned  to  the  prisons  to  serve  out  their  terms. 
Others  remain  at  the  hospital  beyond  the  limit  of  their  sentence, 
until  recovery  or  death  takes  place,  or  until  their  condition  be- 
comes so  far  improved  as  to  enable  them  to  be  cared  for  by  friends 
who  may  apply  for  their  discharge,  and  who  are  able  to  provide 
for  them  at  home. 

How  to  care  for  the  insane  convict,  in  order  that  he  may  prop- 
erly receive  the  treatment  suited  to  his  needs  and  best  calculated 
to  restore  him  to  health,  is  still  a  vexatious  question  in  many 
States  of  the  Union.  Treatment  may  be  afforded  either  in  the 
prison  itself,  in  the  wards  of  the  general  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, or  in  a  special  institution.  The  first  method  is  not  practi- 
cable, although  it  has  been  tried.  The  prison  cell  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  an  insane  man.  He  is  often  noisy ;  and,  as  prisons  are 
usually  constructed,  his  outcries  will  annoy  a  large  number  of 
other  men  who  naturally  object  to  such  disturbance,  and  become 
angered  by  it.  Some  of  the  more  vicious  will  answer  him  back 
in  subversion  of  all  rules  of  order.  One  such  insane  convict  will 
originate  pandemonium,  unless  he  is  locked  up  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  dark  cell  or  in  the  dungeon.  Other  insane  convicts, 
in  addition  to  being  noisy,  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  may  soil 
themselves  and  their  cells.  It  is  not  easy  to  bathe  and  cleanse 
such  patients,  nor  can  the  cell  itself  be  kept  in  proper  condition. 
The  odor  will  permeate  the  whole  cell  house,  making  its  occupa- 
tion as  a  living  room  intolerable.  The  state  of  the  patient  be- 
comes most  wretched  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  prison  contaminated.  The  cell  is  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  insane.  Numerous  convicts  with 
suicidal  intent  have  thrown  themselves  over  the  gallery  rail  from 
the  various  tiers,  and  have  injured  themselves  seriously  or  fatally. 
Others  have  torn  down  the  plumbing  and  deluged  the  prison,  or 
burned  themselves  on  the  steam  pipes.  The  narrow  quarters  offer 
no  facilities  for  treatment  or  care ;  and  convicts  have  been  kept 
in  an  almost  nude  state  in  cells,  their  food  thrown  by  them  about 
the  room,  and  the  bedding,  walls,  and  fioor  reduced  to  the  most 
squalid  condition.  The  prjson  cell,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  for 
the  insane,  and  no  hospital  for  insane  convicts  upon  the  plan  of  a 
prison  can  ever  be  successful.    Neither  is  the  hospital  ward  of 
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the  prison  a  proper  place  for  the  detention  of  an  insane  person. 
Such  cases,  by  reason  of  their  noise,  their  violence,  or  their  filthy 
and  destructive  habits,  would  immeasurably  disturb  the  sick,  be 
dangerous  to  the  feeble,  and  destroy  the  furniture.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  insane,  a  number  of  classified  wards  are  necessary ; 
and,  when  you  provide  them,  it  is  best  to  do  so  by  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  solely  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Practically,  whenever  insane  convicts  are  cared  for  in  prison, 
they  are  kept  in  solitary  cells,  especially  when  violent,  filthy,  or  dis- 
turbed ;  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  patient  and  his  sur- 
roundings is  often  shocking.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  penal  insti- 
tution of  New  York  or  of  any  State  specifically,  but  authentic  ex- 
amples of  just  such  instances  are  numerous.  Frequently  insane 
convicts  with  short  terms  are  locked  in  a  cell  until  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences,  and  then  turned  loose  upon  the  community. 
It  is  only  some  strange  perversity  on  the  part  of  keepers  which 
leads  them  to  permit  these  discharges  rather  than  to  commit  such 
cases  to  the  custody  of  an  insane  hospital.  Prison  officials  are  not 
the  proper  care-takers  for  the  insane,  even  though  they  otherwise 
may  be  most  efficient  men.  They  deal  with  conditions  of  crime 
and  with  vicious  and  often  hardened  criminals.  Their  whole  sys- 
tem of  management  is  radically  different,  and  necessarily  so,  from 
that  in  use  in  every  well-regulated  hospital  for  the  insane.  Conver- 
sation, loud  talking,  or  shouting  may  be  prohibited  and  severely 
punished  as  a  measure  of  discipline  in  a  prison,  but  not  in  a  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  If  a  sane  convict  makes  an  assault  upon  a 
fellow-convict  or  upon  an  officer,  he  is  properly  punished  for  it. 
Not  so  in  a  hospital.  There  he  is  simply  placed  in  charge  of 
special  attendants,  and  where  he  can  do  the  least  harm.  A  con- 
vict may  work  with  edge  tools,  and  have  access  to  them  freely. 
Not  so  a  lunatic  who  has  dangerous  and  perhaps  homicidal  delu- 
sions. In  a  criminal  insane  asylum  one  must  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  he  sets  to  work  with  knives  and  blades.  Rigid 
discipline  must  prevail  in  prisons,  tasks  must  be  accomplished, 
each  man  must  care  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
something  to  others  by  his  labor.  The  insane  convict  must  be 
cared  for  by  others,  and  contributes  very  little.  What  a  skilled 
physician  would  attribute  to  insanity,  and  excuse  or  simply  en- 
deavor to  restrain,  the  prison  officer  attributes  to  viciousness,  and 
would  punish;  and  what  would  seem  a  serious  breach  of  disci- 
pline in  one,  might  be  to  the  other  the  harmless  exhibition  of  an 
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insane  mind.  Many  insane  patients  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  harshness,  as  simply  rebellious  convicts  or  malingerers ; 
others  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  on  the  ground  that, 
if  they  were  left  alone,  they  would  soon  "come  around " ;  and 
this  in  some  cases  has  gone  on  for  months.  True,  occasionally 
it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line ;  but  a  person  with  a  medical  training 
and  some  experience  with  the  insane  is  the  one  most  competent 
to  do  it. 

The  methods  employed  in  dealing  with  the  sane  and  the  insane 
convict  are  totally  unlike,  and  one  is  not  suited  to  the  other. 
Great  dangers  to  health  and  life  would  attend  a  transposition  of 
these  methods,  and  be  an  unsafe  procedure  for  both  convicts  and 
lunatics  as  well  as  for  their  custodians.  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  argue  that  neither  the  prison  cell  nor  prison  hospital  wards  are 
proper  places  for  insane  convicts,  but  great  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
some  States  is  still  shown  in  holding  manifestly  insane  persons  in 
custody  within  the  prison  walls ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  experi- 
ence to  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  over  and  over  again  that  such 
cases  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  warden,  and  not  be 
relinquished  to  the  entire  care  of  a  responsible  physician,  who 
should  be  independent  of  any  control  except  that  of  the  board  of 
managers  or  the  head  of  the  State  department. 

In  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  health  and  as  a  preven- 
tive of  insanity,  there  should  be  improved  prison  buildings,  larger 
cells,  better  sanitary  arrangements,  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
.  sunlight,  industrial  occupation,  educational  influences,  and^  above 
all,  greater  hopefulness  in  prison  life  for  the  individual.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  should  prevail,  and  not  its  form.  For  the 
convict  who  becomes  insane,  special  provision  should  be  made. 
It  is  useless  and  inhumane  to  attempt  to  treat  such  cases  in  prison 
cells  or  galleries. 

In  some  States  the  custom  prevails  of  committing  insane  con- 
victs to  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  general  insane.  This  is 
not  a  satisfactory  procedure.  The  convict  is  very  often  a  person 
who  is  morally  depraved,  and  his  presence  is  for  that  reason  ob- 
jectionable. He  has  many  habits  that  are  contaminating,  and  his 
influence  is  corrupting.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to 
associate  with  the  inmates  of  a  general  hospital.  He  is  often  pos- 
sessed of  dangerous  or  homicidal  delusions,  particularly  of  per- 
secution, and  needs  more  careful  watching  and  greater  restraint 
than  such  hospitals  ordinarily  provide.     He  is  under  sentence,  and 
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prone  to  make  attempts  to  escape  either  from  the  buildings  or 
grounds.  Many  of  them  are  expert  house>breakers  and  lock- 
pickers  ;  and,  in  order  to  hold  them  in  safe  custody,  it  is  necessary 
to  strengthen  walls  and  window  gratings,  and  to  restrict  the  liber- 
ties of  others  by  locked  doors.  This  all  gives  to  the  hospital 
somewhat  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  prison,  and  is  objectionable. 
The  goal  toward  which  hospital  superintendents  are  striving 
to-day  is  all  in  the  direction  of  greater  liberty  for  the  insane,  a 
closer  approach  to  home  life,  the  open-door  system,  and  paroles. 
A  convict  under  sentence,  perhaps  a  professional  criminal,  is  not 
a  proper  subject  for  such  an  institution.  He  is  an  incongruous 
element.  Numbers  of  them  escape  from  such  custody,  and  many 
of  them  feign  insanity  simply  to  procure  this  opportunity.  The 
friends  of  non-criminal  patients  also  object  to  such  association 
with  felons.  When  we  consider  that  the  general  population  of 
such  a  hospital  consists  of  honest,  thrifty,  industrious,  tax-paying 
citizens,  often  well  educated  and  cultured,  the  objection  has  some 
force,  particularly  if  the  presence  of  the  insane  convict,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  demoralizing,  leads  to  the  general  deprivation  of 
privileges  and  the  curtailment  of  personal  liberty  for  all  other 
inmates.  Actual  experience  has  taught  that  such  commitments 
are  not  desirable.  It  is  only  practised  in  those  States  where  no 
other  way  for  the  care  of  the  insane  convict  is  provided,  and  is 
endured  as  a  necessary  evil. 

The  proper  method  of  caring  for  the  insane  convict  is  in  a 
special  institution  under  the  pharge  of  a  physician  experienced  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  who  should  possess  the  same  powers 
and  authority  as  are  vested  in  the  medical  superintendent  of  a 
general  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  some  States  the  number  to 
be  provided  for  would  be  small,  and  there  could  be  combined  in 
confinement  with  convicts  such  lunatics  as  have  been  charged 
with  murder  or  assault  or  any  other  criminal  act.  The  judge 
presiding  at  the  hearing  or  trial  should,  in  his  discretion,  be 
empowered  to  commit,  either  to  such  hospital  or  to  an  ordinary 
hospital,  persons  charged  with  any  criminal  offence  who,  in  his 
judgment,  were  proper  subjects  for  such  commitment.  Further- 
more, if  an  objectionable  criminal  from  the  courts  should*  be  in- 
advertently committed  to  a  State  hospital,  the  superintendent  of 
such  hospital,  upon  petition  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  be  empowered  to  transfer  a  homicidal  or  dangerous  patient 
to  this  speciai  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane,  or  else  the  State 
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Commission  in  Lunacy  should  exercise  such  power  of  transfer. 
Before  the  removal  of  an  insane  convict  from  a  penal  institution 
to  such  special  hospital  for  insane  criminals,  he  should  be  ex- 
amined by  two  physicians,  and,  upon  their  certificate,  committed 
by  a  judge,  the  same  safeguard  being  thus  afforded  against  an 
improper  commitment  of  a  convict  as  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  If  such  a  person  should  still  remain  insane  at  the  hos- 
pital at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  upon  which  he 
was  sent  to  prison,  he  should  be  detained  at  the  hospital  either 
until  recovered  or  until  his  condition  should  warrant  his  discharge. 
In  this  manner  a  large  number  of  irresponsible,  dangerous,  and 
habitual  criminals  would  be  selected  out  of  the  general  convict 
body,  and  held  in  safe  custody.  Among  such  persons  thus  de- 
tained at  Matteawan  is  a  convict  now  fourteen  years  over  his  time, 
who  still  possesses  strong  delusions,  who  has  served  four  short 
terms  in  prison  for  as  many  homicides  which  he  has  committed. 
He  was  finally  found  to  be  insane  by  the  prison  authorities,  and 
transferred  to  our  custody.  His  son,  after  a  notorious  criminal 
career,  has  been  also  committed  to  our  care.  One  is  from  the 
prison,  the  other  from  the  courts.  Another  patient  detained  over 
his  time  has  a  record  of  over  thirty  convictions,  mostly  to  the 
penitentiary.  His  brother  is  also  with  us.  There  are  also  several 
other  cases  where  brothers  have  come  into  our  custody,  wherein 
both  have  been  charged  with  murder  and  found  to  be  insane. 
Undoubtedly,  dangerous  traits  often  run  in  families.  Where  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  such  cases  as  possess  delusions  of  this  char- 
•acter  and  detaining  them  in  custody,  society  receives  the  fullest 
protection  from  lunatics  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Both  present 
hazard  from  the  individual  is  avoided  and,  because  his  confine- 
ment ends  his  opportunities  for  reproduction,  the  risk  otherwise 
arising  from  his  progeny  is  escaped  as  well. 

New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois  have  estab- 
lished hospitals  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  criminal  insane ; 
and  Pennsylvania  is  actively  agitating  the  question. 

In  the  larger  States,  like  New  York,  where  the  population  war- 
rants it,  we  believe  that  two  institutions  are  needed,  one  for  the 
convicted  cases,  and  one  for  the  unconvicted  and  the  dangerous 
class.  Each  hospital  would  eventually  contain  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  inmates.  The  institution  for  the  convict  insane 
should  be  governed  by  rules  similar  to  those  which  now  govern 
Matteawan.     Patients  from  the  penal  institutions  should  be  com- 
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mitted  thereto,  and,  if  insane  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
should  be  detained  until  fit  to  be  released.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  such  a  hospital; 
and  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  erection  by  convict  labor  at 
Dannemora,  where  the  new  institution  is  located.  It  is  outside 
the  prison  enclosure  and  at  a  distance  from  the  walls,  so  that  its 
management  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  prison.  There 
it  is  proposed  to  receive  from  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State, 
convicts  who  may  become  insane,  and  in  the  salubrious  climate  of 
the  Adironack  regions  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  ame- 
lioration and  cure. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  best  method  of  caring  for  the 
insane  convict,  is  not  in  the  cells  or  wards  of  the  prison  itself  nor 
in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital  for  the  insane,  but  in  an  insti- 
tution especially  designed  for  that  purpose,  wher^  he  should  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  benefits  of  treatment  for  his  development 
and  cure  that  are  given  to  the  free  citizen  in  any  well-regulated 
hospital  for  the  insane,  and  wherein  the  convict,  moreover,  should 
be  detained  until  he  is  pronounced  a  fit  subject  for  absolute  re- 
lease. 
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2.   HOW  FAR  MAY  WE  ABOLISH  THE  PRISONS? 

BY   W.    M.    F.    ROUND,    OF   NEW   YORK. 
[Read  Thursday  morning.] 

Since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  the  problem  of  the 
bestowal  of  prisoners  has  been  a  perplexing  one.  When 
prisoners  were  held  for  a  ransom,  or  were  of  great  value  on 
account  of  the  possession  of  state  secrets,  or  when  religious 
hatred  was  gratified  by  a  prisoner's  sufferings,  the  dominant  idea 
as  to  their  keeping  was  safety  and  seclusion,  under  conditions 
that  would  either  produce  death  or  make  death  a  desirable 
release.  Dungeons,  underground,  damp,  dark,  noisome,  or  cham- 
bers high  in  battlemented  towers,  with  smallest  heavy-barred 
openings,  or  even  pits  sunken  in  the  earth  and  barred  across  the 
top,  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  safety,  and  sufficiently  gratified 
any  desire  for  revenge. 

As  civilization  advanced,  it  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  held  wards  of  the  community  that  these  wards  might  have 
rights  that  should  be  respected,  and  that  they  might  also  be  made 
profitable  to  the  State,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  earning  a  part 
-of  their  keeping.  This  foolish  idea,  that  it  was  not  a  luxury  and 
duty  to  support  prisoners  in  idleness,  has,  in  its  development, 
brought  upon  us  the  whole  intricate  prison-labor  problem.  It 
opened  the  prison  doors  to  the  walking  delegate. 

Prisoners  multiplied  as  communities  grew,  and  crimes  multi- 
plied as  legislation  progressed.  Wherever  there  was  a  high  civili- 
zation and  a  thickly  populated  country,  wherever  cities  were 
built,  wherever  commerce  and  industry  thrived,  there  grew  up 
great  establishments  for  the  keeping  of  criminals.  But  for  many 
years  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoner,  and 
that  alone,  prevailed.  If  he  could  be  made  to  earn  his  living,  it 
was  a  mere  incident.  It  never  occurred  to  legislators  of  those 
^ays  that  he  had  a  right  to  earn  his  living,  and  that  the  public 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  he  should  earn  it.  A  class,  known  as 
the  criminal  class,  was  created  and  fostered,  branded  and  made 
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helpless  for  other  conditions  of  life,  by  the  associations  and  con- 
ditions of  prbon  life. 

As  the  noble  science  of  practical  partisan  politics  was  de- 
veloped, the  prisons  gained  a  degree  of  unexpected  usefulness 
in  the  multiplication  of  places  for  spoilsmen ;  and  their  show- 
ing of  profits  assumed  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  in  the  light  of  campaign  documents. 

In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  class  increased,  as  was  quite 
natural,  since  no  effort  was  made  to  check  it ;  and  every  prison 
became  an  academy  of  crime,  and  every  band  of  prisoners  a 
community  of  lawlessness.  The  keepers  of  prisons,  as  well  they 
might,  scorned  the  idea  that  men  generally  reformed  under  their 
care.  "Once  a  criminal," — and  if  only  once  a  criminal,-r- 
"  always  a  criminal,"  was  the  first  and  foremost  article  of  belief 
in  the  average  warden's  creed.  No  larger  than  18  per  cent,  of 
reformations  was  ever  claimed  in  this  State  (New  York)  for  any 
prison  under  the  old  system,  and  nobody  who  heard  that  claim 
believed  it  could  be  substantiated. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  scientific  penology  first  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  this  country,  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  our  prisons  were  a  costly  failure,  in  that  they  afforded  little, 
if  any,  protection  from  the  criminal  class  beyond  a  temporary 
isolation.  Moreover,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  criminal 
class  was  a  class  apart,  that  it  was  a  hopeless  class;  and  it  was 
known  that  most  of  those  who  managed  prisons  were  bought  into 
political  slavery  by  the  acceptance  of  office  and  salary.  Prison 
officers  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  prisoners  safely, 
make  them  pay  roundly,  and  that  the  discipline  and  training  of 
the  prisoners  should  in  no  wise  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
necessities,  or  even  the  conveniences,  of  party  managers. 

In  our  State  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has  been  regarded 
as  a  subordinate  of  the  political  boss,  and  I  do  not  remember  a 
time  when  the  corps  of  prison  officers  could  not  be  changed  at  the 
will  of  the  man  who  held  the  caucus  wires  of  the  dominant  party. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed, 
and  which  made  so  eminent  a  penologist  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wines, 
of  Illinois,  conclude  an  address  at  Chicago  with  the  words :  "  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  prisons  of  the  country  are  useful  to  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  their  cost.  Considering  the  measure  of  protection 
they  afford,  their  cost,  and  the  problems  involved,  I  often  have 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  should  abolish  them 
altogether." 
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I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wines  in  this  feeling ;  and,  while  the  way 
is  not  quite  clear  to  abolish  them  altogether,  we  may  well  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  consideration  of  how  far  they  may  be  abolished, 
while  there  still  may  be  maintained  a  proper  degree  of  protection 
against  criminals.  I  forbear  using  the  words  "  criminal  class," 
since  I  do  not  admit  class  distinctions  that  ignominiously  sepa- 
rate law-breakers  from  the  rights  of  and  conditions  governing 
their  fellow-men. 

Of  course,  the  prisons  cannot  be  abolished  in  any  degree  until 
provision  is  made  for  those  who  now  occupy  them.  This  brings 
us  to  a  study  of  our  prison  population,  and  we  must  ask  ourselves : 
first.  How  many  are  now  in  our  prisons  who  might  be  elsewhere 
with  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  themselves?  and,  secondly. 
What  are  the  provisions  that  can  be  made  for  those  who  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  our  prisons  and  placed  elsewhere  ?  In  studying 
this  matter,  the  first  consideration  must  be  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Then  the  economic  conditions  must  have  an  important  place,  and, 
in  a  Christian  community,  the  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  re- 
lations of  any  plan  for  the  care  of  its  wards  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  mind. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  there  were,  in  1890,  82,329  prisoners ;  and,  of  this  number, 
1 1,468  were  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  latter  fact 
is  specially  noted,  because  further  on  in  this  paper  several  calcula- 
tions will  be  based  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  this  State,  with 
which  the  writer  is,  naturally,  more  familiar  than  with  others. 

Let  us  take  this  census  of  82,329  persons,  and  see  if  the  number 
cannot  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  prisoners  placed  under  con- 
ditions that  will  be  likely  to  result  in  a  removal  of  more  than 
18  per  cent,  from  what  is  called  the  criminal  class,  that  being,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  largest  percentage  of  reclamations  ever 
claimed  under  the  old  system,  which  still  prevails  in  most  of  the 
States.  There  are  in  the  prisons  of  the  country  20  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  26  between  five  and  nine  years  of  age,  635 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  and  8,984  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  nineteen  years,  or  9,665  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  most  of  whom  are  plainly  amenable  to  reformatory  influences, 
and  who  should  not  be  in  prison  at  all.  The  country  does  not 
allow  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  men  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  nor  even  the  privileges  of  womanhood  to  women  under 
eighteen.     It  treats  all  below  these  ages  as  infants ;  and  it  has  no 
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right  to  admit  them  to  the  infamous  count  of  criminality,  where  it 
denies  responsibility  and  withholds  privileges. 

When  the  laws  creating  reformatories  for  adults  have  been 
under  discussion,  it  has  been  claimed,  and  the  claim  abundantly 
substantiated  by  subsequent  results,  that,  to  the  age  of  thirty,  of- 
fenders against  the  laws  are  susceptible  to  influences  that  would 
educate  them  out  of  crime.  No  person  should  have  the  final 
stigma  of  felony  put  upon  him  till  that  age  has  been  reached.  If 
this  is  allowed,  our  prison  population  could  be  reduced  by  36,053 
more,  who  ought  to  be  in  reformatories  instead  of  prisons.  The 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  reforms  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
those  who  are  sent  there.  The  Massachusetts  Reformatory  reforms 
quite  as  large  a  percentage,  though  the  prisoners  are  of  a  less 
vicious  class.  If  this  was  done,  and  educational  reformatory  in- 
fluences substituted  for  distinctively  penal  measures,  we  should  re- 
duce our  prison  population  by  45,718  persons,  leaving  but  36,611 
of  the  82,329  prisoners  to  be  treated  in  the  prisons. 

We  should  reduce  the  prison  population  even  more  than  this 
by  the  shortening  of  sentences,  since  the  average  sentence  in  the 
reformatories  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  is  much 
shorter  than  in  prisons  where  time  sentences  are  still  in  vogue. 
In  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  the  average  length 
of  sentence  absolutely  served  in  the  institution  is  22.8  months  as 
against  an  average  of  4.07  years  that  would  be  served  under  the 
application  of  statutory  specifications  in  regard  to  time  sen- 
tences. 

If  we  reduce  our  census  of  prisoners  one-half  by  substituting 
reformatory  treatment,  and  if  we  make  a  still  further  reduction 
in  the  length  of  sentences,  we  shall  by  the  latter  compensate  for 
the  increased  cost  of  reformatories  over  ordinary  State  prisons, 
and  at  the  same  time  reclaim  80  per  cent,  as  against  18  per  cent, 
of  those  who  become  wards  of  the  State  through  criminal  prac- 
tices. 

But  there  still  remain  36,611  prisoners  in  our  prisons  to  be 
disposed  of  otherwise,  if  possible. 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  census  there  are  56,054  who  are 
more  or  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 16,053  are  set  down  as  drunkards.  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  they  have  gradually  reached 
the  condition  of  enervated  will,  whereby  there  is  no  resistance  to 
temptation ;  and  gross  and  repeated  intoxication,  with  powerless- 
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Hess  to  resist  temptation,  shows  as  decided  a  mental  and  physical 
disease  as  exists  in  any  insane  patient.  They  are  not  sane.  They 
are  in  no  sense  fit  subjects  for  prison  treatment,  nor  should  they 
be  made  the  victims  of  prison  stigmata.  They  belong  in  special 
institutions,  where  they  may  be  properly  treated,  and  by  the  aid 
of  medical  science  return  to  society  as  wage-earners.  In  several 
European  countries  a  separate  institution  is  provided  for  them. 
This  large  number  of  drunkards  should  not  be  classed  with  crim- 
inals; and  their  entire  removal  from  penitentiaries,  jails,  and 
houses  of  correction,  would  reduce  the  census  of  criminals  by 
some  thousands.  Public  sentiment  has  already  set  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  this  view  of  the  matter  by  the  establishment  of  inebriate 
asylums  in  several  States.  These  should  be  multiplied  until  our 
prisons  of  every  kind  are  emptied  of  those  who  are  there  simply 
as  drunkards.  This  would  reduce  the  prison  population  by  cer- 
tainly another  3,000,  who  are  not  already  included  in  the  class  of 
minors  heretofore  mentioned.  The  number  is  rather  above  3,000, 
hut  that  sum  allows  us  to  throw  out  all  uncertain  cases. 

That  there  will  be  objections  to  the  system  of  reductions  I  have 
proposed,  I  am  well  aware.  The  first  one,  already  made,  is  that 
^there  is  no  reduction  at  all,  that  we  simply  change  the  name  of 
prison  or  penitentiary  to  reformatory  or  asylum,  that  the  figures 
I  have  quoted  are  merely  a  part  of  word  jugglery,  with  which  it  is 
hoped  that  a  transparent  trick  of  statistics  may  not  be  noticed.  I 
maintain  that  a  reformatory  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  a 
prison.  It  involves  a  radical  change  in  substituting  indefinite  for 
time  sentences,  and  makes  the  release  of  the  prisoner  dependent 
upon  his  conduct  and  character  and  his  ability  to  support  himself 
instead  of  upon  the  arbitrary  dictum  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  knowledge,  the  temperament,  or  even  the  mood  of  the  judge. 
It  makes  fitness  for  liberation  the  way  to  release.  The  man  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  term  of  imprisonment ; 
and  his  actions  determine  its  length  instead  of  a  single  act,  the 
heinousness  of  which  might  be  variously  affected  by  the  laws  of 
localities,  the  prejudices  of  courts  and  neighborhoods.  There  is 
not  the  same  stigma  attached  to  reformatories  as  to  prisons. 

We  know  this  in  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  it  being  easier  to  place  one  hundred  men  from 
Elmira  in  employment  than  to  place  five  from  the  State  prisons  or 
penitentiaries.  The  former  are  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to 
educational  than  to  penal  institutipn?,    It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  never- 
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theless  true,  that,  in  the  minds  of  thoughtless  people  the  prison,, 
and  not  the  criminal  act,  puts  the  stigma  of  shame  upon  the  of- 
fender. A  "prison-bird"  seems  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
"  graduate  of  the  State  reformatory." 

If  the  premises  of  this  paper  are  accepted,  we  have  shown  a  pos- 
sible reduction  in  our  prison  population,  whereby  the  census  is 
brought  down  to  33,600.  Can  we  still  further  reduce  it  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned  ?  In  asking  this  question,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  look  for  an  answer  in  the  systems  of  conditional 
liberation,  suspended  sentences,  probation  for  first  offenders,  re- 
lease on  parole  or  ticket  of  leave,  and  domiciliary  imprisonment. 

Let  us  take  these  up  in  the  order  that  I  have  named  them.  In 
the  matter  of  conditional  liberation,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
prison  population  in  relation  to  trades.  We  shall  find  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  those  in  prison  have  no  trade  in  the  practice 
of  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  criminal  act  is 
often  the  result  of  inability  to  make  a  decent  living  at  any  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life.  In  the  Relief  Department  of  our  own 
and  of  other  associations  we  are  often  struck  with  the  fact  that  re- 
leased prisoners  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything  well.  Even  the 
most  intelligent  and  ambitious  of  them  are  rarely  skilled  laborers. 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  some  other  States  the 
principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  found  in  the  general 
laws,  a  judge  might  so  sentence  such  men  that  on  the  completion 
of  a  trade  a  release  might  be  granted  on  condition  that  a  place 
had  already  been  found  for  the  prisoner  to  work,  and  that  his 
freedom  during  the  unexpired  term  be  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  he  did  work  at  his  trade,  and  furnished  to  the  authorities,  at 
frequent  intervals,  evidence  of  his  industry  and  frugality.  This  is 
precisely  what  is  now  done  with  Elmira  men.  It  might  equally  well 
be  done  in  the  other  prisons,  but  neither  the  judiciary  of  the  State 
nor  the  Department  of  Prisons  has  ever  looked  upon  indeter- 
minate sentences  with  favor ;  and,  for  the  ten  years  that  such  sen- 
tences were  permissive,  but  27  men  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
law  in  that  direction. 

There  is  also  in  our  law  a  discretion  left  with  the  judges  wherebjr 
sentences  may  be  suspended  where  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
good  of  the  criminal  may  be  promoted  by  such  suspension.  The 
judges,  however,  have  been  timid  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
provision,  and  have  only  exercised  the  right  where  there  was  a 
moral  suretyship  established  by  the  promise  of  some  individual  or 
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society  agreeing  to  "  look  after  *'  the  person  so  released.  The  law 
would  become  more  fully  operative,  and  become  a  potent  means 
of  reducing  the  prison  population,  if  it  provided  further  for 
systematic  surveillance  by  proper  officers,  with  stated  reports  to  the 
court  as  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  all  against  whom  sus- 
pended sentences  were  standing.  The  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  has  accepted  the  task  of  such  surveillance  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  its  having  done  so. 

There  is  in  New  Zealand  a  system  whereby  any  person  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  may  be  released  on  a  stated  suretyship  in  money, 
together  with  a  pledge  of  two  responsible  citizens  that  they  will 
look  after  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  prisoner.  Only  a  few 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes  stand  in  the  way  of  release  to  any  man 
found  guilty  in  a  first  offence. 

Hundreds  of  penitent  offenders,  who  would  otherwise  be  filling 
the  prisons,  are  living  industrious  lives  outside,  under  the  fostering 
interest  and  guidance  of  those  whose  experiences  of  life  have  been 
more  reputable  and  more  fortunate.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
have  not  the  figures  at  hand  that  show  the  actual  working  of  the 
New  Zealand  system.  An  enthusiastic  penologist  borrowed  my 
copy  of  the  New  Zealand  report,  and  omitted  the  formality  of 
returning  it.  In  a  conversation  with  the  chief  justice  of  a  neigh- 
boring county  to  that  just  named  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
justification  of  the  leniency  of  the  law  in  about  four-fifths  of  the 
cases.  In  any  event,  the  State  was  practically  insured  from 
harm  ;  and  then,  a  chance  having  been  given  a  man,  he  could  be 
sent  to  prison  without  further  trial  if  he  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

In  the  Italian  penal  code,  one  of  the  tersest  in  the  world,  there 
is  a  provision  whereby  women  and  minors,  guilty  of  certain  kinds 
of  misdemeanors,  are  sentenced  to  their  own  homes.  The  plan 
works  so  well  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  application  to  older 
offenders,  such  particularly  as  ply  a  handicraft  in  their  own  homes. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  our  own  coun- 
try.    Its  advantages  are  manifest. 

Let  us  suppose  a  woman  of  the  tenement- house  class  develops 
shrewish  propensities,  indulges  in  staircase  battles,  goes  from 
house  to  house  in  the  neighborhood,  provoking  quarrels  and  pro- 
moting fights.  There  are  many  such  women.  She  is  the  mother 
of  a  family  of  small  children  who  need  her  care.  She  supplements 
her  husband's  earnings  by  taking  in  washing  or  sewing.     By  and 
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by  there  is  a  battle  of  unusual  ferocity.  The  police  are  sum- 
moned, and  she  is  taken  away  for  a  year  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
household  is  broken  up.  The  children  are  taken  to  an  institution, 
and  the  husband  takes  to  drink.  Or  there  is  a  cigar-maker  whose 
factory  is  his  kitchen.  Heated  with  liquor  in  a  neighboring  sa- 
loon, he  has  a  desperate  fight,  and  is  sent  off  to  prison.  He  is 
not  allowed  by  the  labor  agitators  to  earn  his  own  living  there, 
much  less  to  send  surplus  earnings  to  his  family.  The  wife  is 
unable  to  keep  the  family  together,  the  household  goods  are  sold, 
and  there  is  a  home  the  less  in  the  city.  When  he  leaves  prison, 
he  has  no  place  to  go  to.  Stigmatized  as  he  is,  he  loses  heart, 
and  becomes  a  fixture  in  the  class  where  the  law  has  placed  him. 
Of  the  86,000  prisoners  in  the  country,  there  are  at  least  5,000 
who  would  have  been  better  off  themselves,  and  done  better  for 
the  community,  if  they  had  been  sentenced  to  their  own  houses 
instead  of  the  penal  establishments.  Of  course  there  is  some 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  way  of  surveillance,  but  not  so  much  as 
would  be  anticipated,  since  those  who  violate  the  conditions  of 
their  domiciliary  sentence  are  obliged  to  serve  out  the  full  time  of 
their  sentence  at  hard  labor  in  a  prison.  It  may  be  said  that 
under  cover  of  the  night  there  would  be  removals  from  one 
State  to  another.  This  danger  is  guarded  against  by  the  pro- 
visions made  by  law,  as  touching  escaped  prisoners, —  one  of  the 
few  complications  in  interstate  relations  that  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  and  settled.  If  by  any  chance  any  prisoner 
sentenced  to  his  home  should  escape  the  mild  surveillance  of  the 
police  and  get  out  of  the  country,  we  should  have  to  get  on  as  best 
we  could  without  him.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there 
"will  be  a  very  general  adoption  of  the  principle  involved  in  domi- 
ciliary imprisonment.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries and  prisons  who  could,  under  proper  restrictions,  do 
better  service  outside.  Take  some  of  our  defaulting  clerks  and 
bank  officers.  Released  under  proper  sureties,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  so  well  straighten  out  their  own  involved  accounts  or 
help  more  efficiently  in  the  rescue  of  properties  that  have  passed 
through  their  hands.  Deprived  of  citizenship,  having  been  ex- 
posed and  suffered  disgrace,  and  prohibited  from  entering  upon 
any  business  involving  pecuniary  responsibility,  a  man  has 
suffered  as  much  as  the  most  hardened  advocate  of  retributive 
justice  could  wish.  Freed  on  parole,  subject  to  constant  sur- 
veillance, his  life  is  one  of  daily  suffering,  such  as  it  would  not 
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be  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  prison.  This  condition  of 
suffering  is  one  inherent  in  the  situation,  and  not  placed  there  for 
the  sake  of  revenge. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  purposely  omitted  all  concern  with 
the  matter  of  retribution  or  vengeance.  I  cannot,  indeed,  under- 
stand the  arrogance  of  any  soul  who  would  assume  a  prerogative 
of  divinity  without  the  wisdom  of  divinity,  and  take  a  responsi- 
bility of  judgment  which  God  declares  belongs  to  himself  alone. 
For  severe  and  exemplary  punishments  there  has  been  tp  my  mind 
but  one  excuse,  that  of  deterrence.  Now  that  penology  has  be- 
come a  science,  with  methods  and  statistics  of  its  own,  this  excuse 
has  been  proved  an  unworthy  one,  since  cruel  and  extreme  punish- 
ments are  shown  to  have  little  or  no  deterrent  effect. 

Another  potent  agency  in  reducing  our  prison  census  is  to  be 
found  in  the  thorough,  the  unflinching  application  of  anthropo- 
metric identification, —  making  it  a  part  of  an  international  law, 
whereby  a  criminal  who  has  served  a  term  in  any  penal  establish- 
ment in  the  civilized  world  may  be  at  once  recognized  if  he  is 
again  arrested,  and  his  biography  be  made  a  standard  upon  which 
his  character  may  be  judged  and  upon  which  his  treatment  shall 
be  based.  This,  indeed,  would  have  a  deterrent  effect.  The  Ber- 
tillon  system  has,  to  a  great  extent,  driven  criminals  from  the 
countries  where  it  is  in  vogue, —  France  and  Belgium, —  and  has 
greatly  reduced  crime.  A  man  is  far  less  likely  to  commit  a 
crime  for  the  second  time  when  he  is  positively  sure  that  he  will 
be  recognized  and  judged  and  punished  as  an  old  offender.  The 
Bertillon  system  is  not  complex,  and  it  is  sure.  The  mathematical 
certainty  of  identification  is  as  1,306,000,000  to  i. 

One  might  go  on  at  great  length  showing  how  our  prisons  might 
be  further  emptied  by  remedying  defects  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, by  putting  greater  stress  and  more  definite  duties  upon  pa- 
rental responsibility.  But  these  are  indirect  influences.  It  is 
enough  for  me  here  to  show  what  is  my  honest  belief, —  that  we  can 
reduce  our  prison  census,  and  reduce  the  necessity  of  prisons,  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  by  a  rigid  application  of  the  following  prin- 
'  ciples. 

1.  The  reformatory  treatment  of  all  whom  penal  science  agrees 
are  amenable  to  reformation ;  by  removing  all  minors  from  the 
penal  establishments  and  placing  them  in  educational  institutions. 

2.  By  the  removal  of  drunkards  to  asylums. 

3.  By  the  substitution  of  conditional  liberation  in  its  forms  of 
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parole,  ticket-of-leave,  probation,  domiciliary  imprisonment,  etc., 
for  definite  periods  of  servitude  in  establishments. 

To  conclude,  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  with  the  depressing 
effect  on  character  that  inheres  in  ordinary  prison  methods,  with 
the  ties  of  criminal  association  formed  in  the  prisons,  the  difficul- 
ties that  meet  discharged  prisoners  in  reinstating  themselves  in 
society,  and  considering  the  great  cost  at  which  penal  establish- 
ments are  maintained,  the  community  would  not  be  greatly  harmed 
if  a  selection  numbering  many  thousands  of  the  prison  population 
was  turned  loose  to-day,  without  other  conditions  than  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  society. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  prisons  shall  be  maintained  for 
incorrigibles  only,  and  that,  while  no  effort  is  spared  to  reform  all 
who  are  reasonably  amenable  to  reformation,  no  severity  shall  be 
too  great  for  those  who  persist  in  criminal  acts  and  in  whom  crim- 
inal character  is  fixed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science 
comprise  nearly  all  of  the  Saratoga  addresses  of  1898.  The  debates, 
which  followed  the  reading  of  papers,  are  stenographically  reported; 
but,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  matter  thus  supplied  to  the  editor, 
a  considerable  reduction  in  quantity  was  necessitated  by  the  space 
limitations  of  the  present  volume.  The  reports  of  discussions  as  they 
came  from  the  stenographer  were  continuous,  as  if  belonging  to  a  single 
session.  This  involved  a  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  parts  to  follow  individual  essays, — an  undertaking  attended  by 
much  perplexity.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  stenographic 
record  of  importance,  where  exact  phraseology  is  vital  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  writer's  meaning,  was  submitted  to  the  author  for 
revision,  the  essential  integrity  of  his  utterance  is  assured. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  essayists  once  more  of  the 
invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  that  all  papers  engaged  for  the 
General  Meeting  are  so  secured  with  the  understanding  that  they  may 
be  published  in  the  Journal  if  deemed  advisable.  The  members  of  the 
Council,  however,  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to  the  publication  of  any 
particular  paper.  If  writers  choose  to  publish  elsewhere,  it  must  be 
with  the  stipulation  that  their  papers  may  also  be  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal^ at  the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  date  of  publication.  Heads  of 
Departments  are  not  solicitous  to  secure  essays  which,  in  general 
form  and  substance,  have  been  read  elsewhere  before  presentation  at 
Saratoga. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  on  page  iii. 
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BUSINESS   OF   1898. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  held  its  Thirty-sixth 
Annual  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  beginning  Monday  evening,  August 
29,  and  closing  with  the  session  of  Friday  morning,  September  2. 
The  proceedings  of  the  various  Departments  were  conducted  in 
the  old  Court  of  Appeals  Room,  Town  Hall,  and  sustained  the 
usual  high  Association  standard  of  expert  discussion  of  topics 
of  vital  and  abiding  interest.  During  three  days  of  most  excep- 
tional heat  the  audiences  were  above  the  average  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  the  effort  made  this  year  to  afford  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  free  extempore  debate  bore  fruit  in  quickening  the 
mental  alertness  and  attentiveness  of  listeners.  The  opening 
address  of  President  Baldwin,  on  the  "  History  of  American 
Morals,"  covered  a  wide  range  of  acute  and  pertinent  observa- 
tion upon  what  might  be  termed  the  evolutional  ethics  of  a 
nation ;  and  the  papers  of  other  notable  speakers  profoundly 
summarized  the  trend  of  modern  thought  in  Art,  Education,  So- 
ciology, Jurisprudence,  and  Sanitation.  The  address  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  emphasized  the  necessity  of  larger  extension  of 
Association  work  through  individual  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  society,  and  several  methods  were  suggested  by  which  this 
result  might  be  achieved.  He  reported  a  gain  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  new  members  during  the  year,  many  of  whom  are 
men  eminent  in  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  pursuits.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  vote  of  the  Association  was  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  recognizing,  with  warm  approval,  the  act  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  proposing  the  virtual  disarmament  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  On  motion  of  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  of  the 
Brooklyn  EagU,  the  following  message  was  enthusiastically  in- 
dorsed as  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Association  with  this 
most  pacific  overture ;  and  in  the  form  of  a  cablegram  the  message 
was  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Czar,  reading  as  follows  :  — 

To  tfu  Czar  of  Russia : 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  unanimously  hails  the  lofty  pur- 
pose of  your  overture  for  a  better  understanding  among  nations,  and  for  better 
economic  conditions  for  their  peoples,  and  confides  in  its  eventual  success. 
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BUSINESS  OF  1898  vii 

On  Monday  evening,  August  29,  a  Nominating  Committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
That  committee  consisted  of  Dean  Wayland,  Dr.  Edward  Eg- 
gleston,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Giles.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Association  the  list  of  officers,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
was  adopted ;  and  the  names  may  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page 
of  the  Journal. 

On  Friday  morning  Dr.  H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolvedy  That  the  congratulations  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa 
tion  be  extended  to  Major  and  Chief  Surgeon  William  H.  Daly,  Chairman  of 
the  (lealth  Section,  in  recognition  of  his  patriotism  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
executive  capacity  he  has  shown  in  the  administration  of  his  department  while 
serving  upon  the  staff  of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  during  the  recent  war.] 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  regular  midsummer  meeting  of  the  General  Council  was 
held  at  four  o'clock,  Thursday  afternoon,  in  one  of  the  parlors  of 
the  United  States  Hotel.  In  attendance  were  President  Baldwin, 
Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Mr.  T.  M.  North,  Dean  Wayland, 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Potter, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Avery,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

Dean  Wayland  moved  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation be  held,  as  usual,  at  Saratoga.  The  motion  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wayland,  Sanborn, 
and  Jenks,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  winter  session  of  the 
Council.     It  was  also 

Voted,  That  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  be  bound  in  cloth 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  in  addition  thereto 
one  hundred  extra  numbers. 

The  General  Secretary  was  further  directed  to  supply  to  any 
speaker  before  the  Association,  whose  essay  is  published,  twenty- 
five  reprints,  and  as  many  more  copies  as  such  essayist  may 
choose  to  pay  for  at  the  cost  of  printing. 

Although  no  motion  was  deemed  necessary,  it  was  also  under- 
stood that  essayists  should  receive  each  two  copies  of  the  Journal. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  without  date. 

FREDERICK   STANLEY    ROOT, 

General  Secretary, 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


All  officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association;  but 
persons  serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not 
be  members  of  the  Association.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Depart- 
ment Committees  are  greatly  in  need  of  reorganization  upon  a 
basis  of  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  the 
General  Secretary  deems  it  wise  to  omit  the  list  until  such  organ- 
ization is  effected.  This,  of  coui^e,  is  exclusive  of  Heads  of 
Departments  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  and  life  members 
are  given  alphabetically,  and  the  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  according  to  nationality.  The  only  distinction  between 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  'former  reside  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  According 
to  a  minute  enacted  by  the  General  Council,  Dec.  17,  1897,  the 
name  of  any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  next  preceding  the  date  adopted  —  March  i,  1898  — 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  It  was  also  voted  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Journal  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  sent  to 
any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  the  year  in  which  the 
convention  is  held  which  is  reported  in  the  Journal.  It  was  sub- 
sequently voted  at  a  council  meeting  held  in  Woodmont,  Conn., 
July  6,  1898,  that  the  General  Secretary  be  permitted  to  use  his 
discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  these  resolutions. 
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CONSTITUTION, 
LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS,  ETC., 


OF   THE 


American  Social  Science  Association 

DECEMBER    15,   1898. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments  :  the  first,  of  Education 
and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with 
general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  President,  Treasurer^  and 
Secretary ^  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department^  and  ten  Directors ^ 
with  pCTMer  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their  own  By-laws.  The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and 
Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  a 
Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  committees.  When- 
ever a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
American  Association,  and,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association.  And,  whenever 
a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council, 
its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they 
may  think  best.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless 
he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay 
the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one 
Department. 

IV.  Any  person,  upon  nomination  by  the  Council,  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  five  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further 
sum  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life  member  exempt 
from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
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American  Social  Science  Association. 

(Founded  in  1865.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1898-99. 


PrtsidtfU^  Hon.  Simbon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  Viee-Prtsid^ni,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  LL.D.,  Waterbuiy,  Conn. 

Vict-PrtsideHis. 


Hon.  pRANas  Wayland,  LL.D.,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Prett.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lucy  Hall-Browne,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Carounb  H.  Dall,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Pbabody,  LL.D.,  New 
York. 

Hon.  JosiAH  QuiNO',  Boston,  Mass. 


Anorbw  Dickson  Whitb,  LL.D.,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Grace  Peckham  Murray,  M.D.,  New  York. 

H.  HoLBROOK  Curtis,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prest.  Jambs  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Pbabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  Gborgb  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  B.  McKblway,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Russell.  New  York. 


General  Secretary y  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root,  M.A.,  129  E.  15th  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer y  W.  C.  LeGbndrb,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


Directors^ 


Col.  Jacob  L.  Grbenb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  A.  Giles,  Chicago,  111. 

T.  M.  North,  New  York. 

Edward  T.  Potter,  Newport,  R.I. 

Eugene  Smith,  New  York. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Constantinople. 


Seymour  Dexter,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

E.  H.  AvBRY,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

St.  Clair  McKblway,  LL.D.,    Brooklyn 

N.Y. 
W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York. 


Department  Officers. 
I .    Education  and  A  rt. —  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.  ,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Chairman  ; 
S.  T.  Dutton,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

II.    Health —'WiiAAKW.  H.  Daly,  M.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Chairman ;  Elmer  Lee,  M.D., 
New  York,  Secretary, 

III.  Finance.— Vxot  J.  W.  Jbnks,  Ph.D.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Chairman;  Prof.  Samuel  M. 
Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

IV.  Social  Economy.— 'Ron.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  Chairman;  Prof.  W.  F. 
Willcox,  Ph.D.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Secretary. 

V.    Jurisprudence.— V vol.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Chairman; 
F.  J.  Stimson,  709  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  President;  Rev.  F.  S.  Root,  General  Secretary;  W.  C. 
LbGbndre,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  Josbph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Education  and  Art  Chairman;  Dr. 
William  H.  Daly,  Health  Chairman;  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D. t  Jurisprudence 
Chairman;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Fh.D.,  Finance  Chairman;  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Social 
Economy  Chairman. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Extract  from  Constitution :  "  On  payment  of  one  bandred  dollars,  any  person, 
may  become  a  Life  Member,  exempt  from  assessments." 


Angell,  Mr.  George  T.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Baldwin,    Hon.   S.   E.,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Barnard,  Mr.  James  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blatchford,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Mr.  Gamaliel,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Cole,  Mr.  W.  A.,  New  York  City. 
•Dike,  Mr.  Henry  A.,  New  York  City. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Charles  C,  New  York 

City. 
Dodge,   William  E.,  Jr.,  New  York 

City. 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  H.,  New  York  City. 
Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S.,  New  York 

City. 
•Hoyt,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
James,  Hon.  D.   Willis,  New  York 

City. 
Lawson,  Rev.  Albert  G.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Lctchworth,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Portageville, 

N.Y. 
Libbey,  Mr.  Jonas  M.,  New  York  City. 
•Lincoln,  Dr.  D.  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Robeson,    Mr.  William    R.,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Sanborn,    Hon.   Frank    B.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Sanborn,    Mrs.  Louisa  L.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  LL.D.,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anson  Phelps,  New  York 

City. 
Stokes,  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps,  New  York 

City. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Thomas,  New  York  City. 
Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S.,  Constantinople. 
ViUard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Ware,   Mr.   William  R..  New  York 

City. 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D., 

Berlin,  Germany, 
Wiggles  worth.  Dr.  Edward,  Boston, 

Mzss. 
Wolcott,  Hon.  Roger,  LL.D.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Wolcott,  Miss  Ella  L.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Young,  Mr.  J.  Edward,  New  York 

City. 


[Nj 


marked  with  star  [*]  cannot  be  found  bjr  Poet-office  offidalt.] 
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HONORARY  AND  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


[Note. — The  names  on  this  list  marked  with  a  star  are  those  of  persons  who- 
cannot  be  foand  by  post-office  offidsds.  In  each  case  the  letters  were  forwarded 
and  were  returned  to  the  editor  as  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to 
find  the  person  to  whom  communications  were  addressed.) 


In  America, 

Prof.  J.   Irving   Manatt,   Providence, 

R.I. 
Henry     Barnard,    LL.D.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Portland, 

Ore. 
Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  care  The 

Toronto  Income  Trusts  Co.,  Yonge 

St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Hon.  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Buenos 

Ayres. 
Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.D.,  795  Broadway, 

New  York. 


In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sir  Walter  Crofion,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester. 

Lord  Radstock,  London. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  24  Cheyne 
Walk,  London,  S.W. 

Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  Esq.,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Club,  Li)ndon. 

Alfred  Field,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  W.  Ackland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Oxford. 

*Miss  Eldith  Simcox,  London. 

Miss  Louisa  Innes  Lumdsden,  Glen- 
bogie,  Rhynie,  Scotland. 

Her^rt  Spencer,  Esq.,  London. 

Miss  J.  Francis  Dove,  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Lord  Hobhouse,  15  Bruton  St.,  Lon- 
don. 

Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  London. 

Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  London. 

Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don. 


In  France. 

*M.  fimile  M^iller,  Paris. 

M.  Joseph  Garnier,  14  Rue  Richelieu, 

Paris. 
*M.  August  Laugel,  19  Rue  de  la  Villc 

r£v6que,  Paris. 
*M.  £mile  Cacheux,  Paris. 
M.  fimile  Trelat,  Paris. 
*M.  F.  Buisson,  Paris. 
M.  £mil  Levasseur,  24  Rue  Monsieur 

le  Prince,  Paris. 
M.   Arthur    Raffalovich,    19    Avenue 

Hoche,  Paris. 
M.   Pierre    Claudio  Jarinet,  22    Rue 

Oudinot,  Paris. 


In  Germany. 

Dr.  Ernest   Engel,   Royal   Statistical 
Bureau,  Berlin. 


In  Italy. 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Pisa. 
Prof.  Alberto    de    Errera,   Cavaliere 
della  Corona  d'  Italia,  Venice. 


In  Hungary, 
*M.  E.  Horn,  M.P.,  Budapest 

In  Belgium. 

«M.  P.  Buls.  Brussels. 

M.  Van  der  Rest,  Brussels. 
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LIST  OF  ANNUAL  MEMBERS  DEC  i,  1898. 


[Note. —  In  arranging  the  subjoined  list  of  Annual  Members,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  omit  street  and  number  until  a  thorough  revision  has  been 
completed  in  these  particulars.  Such  addresses  as  are  known  can  only  be  chiefly 
useful  to  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  and  to  the  publisher  for  dis- 
tribution of  Journal.  Meanwhile  the  Editor  earnestly  reiterates  his  request 
of  a  year  ago  that  members  will  promptly  report  any  deaths  coming  to  their 
knowledge.  He  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  resignations  from  the 
society  should  be  immediately  communicated  to  him,  as  well  as  removals  from 
one  city  or  town  to  another,  with  change  of  street  or  number.  This  is  impera- 
tive^ if  the  difficult  task  of  revision  is  to  be  effected.  All  data  of  this  description 
most  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  129  E.  isth  St.,  New  York  City.] 


Abbey,  Mr.  Edwin  Austin,  Fairford, 

Eng. 
Abrahams,  Mr.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Adams,  Mr.  John  L.,  New  York  City. 
Alden,  Mr.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Aldrich,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Alexander,  Mr.  John  W.,  New  York 

City. 
Allen,   Mr.  James  Lane,   New  York 

City. 
Anderson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 
Appleton,  Mr.  Edmund  D.,  New  York 

City. 
Atwood,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  New  York 

City 
Avery,  Mr.  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Baker,  Mr.  Henry  B.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Beckwith,  Mr.  J.  Carroll,  New  York 

City. 
Bell,  Dr.  Clark,  New  York  City. 
Benson,  Mr.   Frank    W.,  Newcastle, 

N.H. 
Bigelow,  Hon.  John,  Highland  Falls, 

N.Y. 
Bird,  Mr.  Arthur,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Bissinger,  Mr.  Philip,  New  York  City. 
Blashfield,  Mr.  Edwin  H  ,  New  York 

City. 
Boardman,  Mr.  D.  L.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Bonaparte,   Hon.  Charles  J.,  LL.D., 
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ham,  M.D.  a.  The  Function  01  the  Lungs  —  D.  Emery  Holman,  M.D.  3.  Certain  In- 
jur ous  Influences  of  City  Life  and  their  Removal  —  Waller  B.  Piatt,  M.D.  4.  The  Criminal 
Type  —  WiUiam  Noves,  M.D.  5.  Immigration  and  Nervous  Diseases — C.  L.  Dana,  M.D.« 
with  Discussion.  11.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  i.  The  Opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica—  F.  B.  Sanborn.      2.  Address — T.  W.  Higeinson.    3.  Pedagogy  in  American  Colleges 

—  Professor  £.  J.  James.    4.  The  Education  oiWomen  — Arthur  Guman. 

Contents  op  Number  Twbnty<pivb. — General  Meeting  of  1888.  President  Adams  on  Higher 
Education.  I.  The  Growth  and  Purposes  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  —  Address  of 
the  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright.  II.  Papers  and  Debates  of  the  Department  of  Health: 
I.  Address  on  Reauirements  for  a  Medical  Degree  —  Dr.  H.  H.  Curtis,  a.  How  Far  can 
Legislation  aid  in  Maintaining  a  Proper  Standard  of  Medical  Education  ?  — W.  A.  Purring- 
ton.  3.  The  Value  of  a  Liberal  Education  Antecedent  to  the  Study  of  Medicine—  Sylvester 
F.  Scovel.    Remarks  of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham.    4.  Unsanitary  Conoitions  in  Country  Homes 

—  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall.  5.  The  Working-women  of  New  York  :  Their  Health  and  Occupa- 
tions—  Elizabeth  Stow  Brown,  M.D.  6.  The  Struggle  for  Subsistence:  How  can  it  be 
most  Efficiently  Aided?— Henry  Dwiefat  Chapin,  MTD.  III.  Papers  of  the  Finance  and 
Social  Economy  Departments :  1.  Adoress  of  the  Chairman  —  F.  B.  Sanborn.  2.  Savings 
Banks  in  the  United  States — John  P.  Townsend.  ^.  Co-operative  Building  Associations. 
Report  of  the  Spedal  Committee.  4.  Report  on  Savines  Banks  and  Building  Associations 
of  Illinois— Professor  J.  W.  Jenks.  5.  Co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in 
the  State  of  New  York  —  Seymour  Dexter,  Esq.  6.  The  Dangerous  Side  of  Building  Asso- 
ciations—  Mr.  C.  F.  Southard.  7.  Notes  on  Provident  Institutions  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas— Professor  Robert  T.  Hill.  8.  Life  Insurance  —  Report  of  the  Committee. 
Hebrew  Provident  Institutions.  9.  The  Early  History  of  School  Savings  Banks  in  the 
United  States— J.  H.  Thiry. 

Contbmts  op  Number  Twenty-six. —  General  Meeting  of  1889.  Report  of  J.  P.  Townsend, 
Secretary.  Constitution,  List  of  Members  and  Publications,  etc.  I.  Papers  of  the  Juris- 
prudence Department:  i.  The  Economic  Law  of  Monopoly — President  E.  B.  Anu-ews. 
a.  Constitutional  Guarantees  of  the  Right  of  Property  —  Geo'ge  Hoadly.  3.  Education  as 
a  Cure  for  Cnme- S.  T.  Dutton  4  Immigration  and  Crime  —  W.  M.  F.  Round,  j.  The 
Dead  Hand— Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland.  II.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  1.  Industrial 
Training  of  the  Defective  Classes.  Discusuon  by  President  Gallaudet,  General  Brinkerhoff, 
Dr.  Rryce,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Miss  Alice  Cooke,  etc.  2.  Popular  Fallacies  concerning  the 
Insane  —  Dr.  Pliny  Elarle.  III.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department :  t.  Report  on 
Co-operative  Buil^ng  and  Loan  Associations.    2.  Socialism  in  England  •^  Percival  Chubb. 

Contents  op  Number  Twentv-sbvbn. —  General  Meeting  of  1890.  Constitution,  List  of 
Members,  etc.  The  Third  Estate  of  the  South  — Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  The  Single  Tax 
Debate  —  Remarks  by  Samuel  B.  Clarke,  Profess-^r  Thomas  Davidson,  W.  L.  Garrison, 
Professor  John  B.  Clark,  President  E.  P.  Andrews,  Professor  £.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Louis  F. 
Post,  Edward  Atkinson,  Henry  George,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  and  James  R.  Carret. 

Contents  op  Number  Twenty-eight.- Genera!  Meeting  of  1891.  M.  Levasseur  on  Malthus. 
The  Late  Rufus  King.  President  White's  Addroses.  I.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy 
Department:  i.  Labor  Organizations — S.  M.  Hotchkiss.  2.  Trades-unions  —  S.  Gompers. 
*.  Trades-unions  and  Wages— Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks.  4.  Shoemaking  in  Connecticut-  F.  J. 
Kingsbury.  5.  Arbitration,  Voluntary  and  Compulsory- Mr*  C  R.  Lowell.  6.  Compulsory 
Arbitration — Seymour  Dexter.  7.  Social  Side  of  Unions  —  George  Gunton.  8.  Trades- 
unions  and  Apprentices — E.  W,  Bemis.  II.  Miscellaneous  Papers:  i.  Treatment  of 
Hydrophobia— Dr  Paul  Gibier.  2.  The  Silver  Question  — J.  D.  Warner.  3.  Reform  of 
the  Civil  Service  —  W.  D.  Foulke. 

Contents  op  Number  Twbnty-ninb. —  Introduction.  The  General  Meeting  of  1892.  The 
Late  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  I.  Summer  Camps  for  Boys  — Dr.  W.  T.Talbot.  II.  The  New 
York  City  Health  Department  —  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson.  III.  The  Tenement  House:  Its  Influ- 
ence upon  the  Child  — Dr.  Mary  E.  Herrick.  IV.  The  Progress  of  the  Financial  Credit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  —  Joseph  T.  Brown.  V.  Aids  in  the  Study  of  Social 
Science  — F.  B.  Sanborn.     VI.  The  Care  of  Epileptics— Dr.  Frederick  Peterson. 

Contents  of  NtmBBR  Thirty.-  President  Wavland's  Address.  General  Meeting  of  1892. 
Ob: tuary  Notices:  Sir  Daniel  Wilson- Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall.  George  William  Curtis- F.  B. 
Sanborn.  1.  Miscellaneous  Papers:  Social  Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  — F.  B.  San- 
bom.    Art  Education  in  American  Life- Miss  M.  B.  Martin.    Commitment  of  the  Insane 
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in  New  York  Qty  — Dr.  M.  D.  Field.  Conntv  Jails  as  Reformatory  Institutions— E.  B. 
Merrill.  American  Childhood  from  a  Medical  Standpoint  -Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor.  II.  Papers 
of  the  Social  Economy  Department:  i.  Sweating  in  Germany —  Rct.  I.  G.  Brooks.  «.  The 
Sweating  Svstem  in  the  United  Kinedom  — D.  F.  Schloss.  3.  Conditions  of  the  Labor  of 
Women  and  Children  in  New  York  — Dr.  Anna  S.  Daniel.  4.  The  Sweating  System  in 
Massachusetts— H.  G.  Wadlin.  5.  Tenement-house  Workers  m  Boston  — W  F.  Hicks. 
6.  The  Sweating  System  in  General  —  Joseph  Lee.  7.  Legislation.— Appendix  — Joseph 
Lee.  The  Great  Coal  Combination  and  the  Reading  Leases  — C.  L.  Munson.  Publications 
of  the  American  Sodal  Science  Association. 

Contents  of  Numbbr  Thirtv-onb.— Order  of  Business,  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1893.  George 
William  Curtis:  A  Tribute— Edward  B.  Merrill.    Socialism  and  Social  Science:  A  Report 

—  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Recent  Progress  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  —  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D. 
Debate  on  Myxoidema.  Compulsory  Arbitration—  H.  L.  Waylaod,  D.D.  I.  Papers  of  the 
Finance  Department:  i.  Three  Factors  of  Wealth  — F.  J.  Kingsbury,  a.  Bimetallism  or 
the  Double  Standard— J.  L.  Greene.  3.  Present  Sutus  of  Silv.r— Dr.  C.  B.  Spahr. 
Speech  of  Secretary  Cariiile.  II.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department :  i.  Phases  of 
Social  Economy  — F.  B.  Sanborn.  2.  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  in  Connecticut  —  S.  M. 
Hotchkiss.  3.  The  Sweatinfc  System  in  1893.  HI.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
ment: I.  Reformation  or  Retribution  ?— Eugene  Smith,  a.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Smith  Jamrs 
McKeen.  3.  Modem  Methods  with  Criminals  — C.  A.  Collin.  iV.  The  Education  of 
Epileptics— Dr.  L.  F.  Brvson  Note  on  the  Sweating  System.  Constitution,  List  of 
Officers,  Members,  and  Publications. 

Contents  of  Numbbk  Thirty-two.  —  Order  of  Business,  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1804.  The 
Rekrn  of  Law  —  President  Kingsbury.     Present  Aspect  nf  the  Silver  Problem  —  Prof.  Jenks. 

I.  Papers  of  the  Sooal  Economy  Department:    Relief  of  the  Unemployed:    Reporu. 

II.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department:  1.  The  Elmira  System  —  C.  D.  Warner,  a. 
Mobs  and  Lynching-  G.  C.  Holt.  3.  Sute  Surger.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland.  III.  Papers  of 
the  Health  Departmen* :  t.  International  Sanit«ry  Confer ences  — Dr.  S.  Smith,  a.  News- 
paper Work  ff>r  Women  —  Mrs.  Welch  IV.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  i. 
English  as  a  Universal  Language  — D.  G.  Porter,  a.  Higher  Education  in  Greece  — Pro^ 
D.  Qttinn.  3.  The  Place  of  Social  Philosophy  —  Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson.  4.  Relation  of  Soci- 
ology to  Scientific  Studies  —  Prof.  F.  H.  Giadings.  5.  Practical  Instruction  in  Civics  — 
Prof.  4*  Macy.  6.  Possibilities  of  Social  Aroel  orataon  —  Prof .  J.  J.  McCook.  Constitu* 
tion,  Lut  ol  Officers,  Members,  and  Publications. 

Contbnts  or  Numbbr  Thirty-thrrb.— Order  of  Business,  1805.  The  Silver  Debate.  Life 
in  Cities— President  Kingsbury.  Society  and  Socialism— F.  B.  Sanborn.  Naval  Educa- 
tion—C.  F.  Goodrich.  Drbate  on  Free  Coinage  of  Silver— A.  J.  Warner,  J.  Patterson, 
I.  Sheldon,  R  G.  Horr,  A.  B.  Woodford,  M  D.  Harter,  A.  Higgins,  A  P.  Stokes.  A 
Mexican  lawsuit  —  W.  S.  Lo«an.  Mexican  Affairs  — Sefior  Romero.  Education  at  the 
Sooth  — Dr.  J.  A.  Dreher.  Trade  Schools— J.  Lee.  The  Swiss  Referendum  —  E.  V. 
Raynolds. 

Contbnts  op  Numubr  Thirty-four.- Order  of  Business,  1806.  Constitution  and  List  of 
Officers  and  Members.  President's  Address— F.  J.  Kingsbury.  I.  Papers  of  Education 
Department:  1.  Duty  of  Higher  Education  —  Prof .  Daniel  Quinn.  a.  Industrial  Edocatioa 
in  Old  and  New  England  — S.  N.  D.  North.  3.  The  Working  Boy— Mrs.  Fkmiice 
Kelley,  of  Hull  House.  4.  Relation  of  Education  to  Vocation  — S.  T.  Dutton.  $.  Debate 
on  the  Trade-school  Papers:  Mr.  Brockway's  Results:  Mr.  Lee's  Remarks.  Instruction  of 
the  Colored  Cititens:  6.  Higher  Education  of  the  Colored  People  — H.  L.  Wayhmd.  7. 
Remarks  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan;  Remarks  of  Prof.  Silas  Floyd;  Remarks  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Washington :  Remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Brown.  II.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department : 
I.  International  Justice  —  David  Jayne  Hill.  a.  Lonslation  and  lurimrudence  — j.  Warren 
Greene.  3.  Modem  Municipal  Reform  — St.  Clair  McKelway.  III.  Papers  of  the  Finance 
Department:  i.  Fallacies  of  Industrial  Sutistics  — S.  N.  D.  North,  a.  Municinal  Enter- 
prises for  Profit  —  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,     t.  Economic  Productivity  of  Municipal  Entoprises 

—  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox.    4.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Gray. 

Contbnts  of  Numbbr  Thirty-fivb. —  Order  <rf  Business,  1897.  Constitution  and  List  of 
Officers  and  Members.  Adress  by  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin  on  Absolute  Power  an  American 
Institution.  Report  of  General  Secretaiy,  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Address  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  on  Causes  of  the  Fall  in  Prices  since  187a.  Address  by  F.  B.  Sanborn 
on  Progress  in  social  Economy  since  1874.  Report  of  Joseph  Lee  on  Trade-adioola. 
Account  of  George  Junior  Republic  by  Prof.  Jenks.  I.  Papers  ot  Education  Department:  i. 
Remarks  of  Chairman —  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,    a.  Perversion  of  Educational  Benefactions 

—  D.  G.  Porter.  3.  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Drama— Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root 
4.  A  Trio  of  Sub-Alpine  Scholars—  W.  D.  McCrackan.  II.  Papers  of  Health  Department : 
I.  The  Insane—  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise.  a.  The  Epileptic  —  I »r.  W.  P.  Spratling.  3.  Home  Care  of 
Epileptic  Children  —  Everett  Flood,  M.D.  4.  The  Feeble-minded  —  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson.  5. 
The  idiotic  —  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein.  6.  Insane  Convicts— Dr.  H.  E.  Allison.  III.  Juris- 
prudence Department :  1.  Democracy  and  the  Laboring  Man — F.  J.  Stimson.  a.  How  far 
may  we  abolish  Prisons?  —  W.  M.  F.  Round. 

Contents  of  Numbbr  Thirtv-six. —  Order  of  Business,  i8<>8.  Constitut'on  and  List  of  Officers 
and  Members.  Obituary  Notice  of  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln  Wayland,  D.D.,  by  Hon.  F.  J. 
Kingsbury.  Address  by  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.I),,  on  The  History  of  American 
Morals.     Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root.     I.  Papers  of  the 
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Educational  and  Art  Departments:  i.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  —  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson. 
D.D.  2.  Short  Duration  of  School  Attendance:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies— Mrs.  Daniel 
Folkmar.  3.  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Popular  Lecture— Dr.  Henrv  M.  Leipziger. 
.4.  The  Significance  of  the  Recent  Advance  in  College  and  University  Education  m  the 
United  States— Hon.  William  T.  Harris.  5.  The  Influence  of  Art  upon  Education  —  Prof . 
George  L.  Raymond.  II.  Papers  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy:  i. 
Co-operative  Banks  and  Building  Associations:  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  —  Hon.  F.  B. 
Sanborn.  2.  The  George  Junior  Republic — Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne.  3.  The  Proposed 
Anglo-American  Alliance  —  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  Ph.D.  4.  School  Playgrounds  and  Baths 
—  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  5.  War  Financiering—  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  6.  Discussion 
of  the  above  topic  —  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull.  III.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department : 
1.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  —  Dean  Francis  Wayland.  2.  Can  International  Disputes  be 
Judicially  Determined  ?  —  Prof.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell.  3.  American  Marriages  and  Divorces 
before  Canadian  Tribunals  —  Eugene  Lafleur.  4.  The  Obligations  of  the  State  to  Public 
Education  —  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell.  5.  Medical  and  Other  Experts— Hon.  SL 
Clair  McKelway.  IV.  Papers  of  the  Health  Department:  i.  Health  in  Camps-  Dr.  Elmer 
Lee.  2.  The  Purification  of  Municipal  Water  Supplies  by  Filtration  —  ChancellcM-  W.  J. 
Holland.  In  Appendix:  Care  of  Deaf-mutes  in  Denmark  —  Hol{(er  Mvgind,  M.D. 
Abstract  of  Address  on  Sociology  as  based  on  Anthropology —  Prof.  Daniel  Folkmar. 

In  separate  pamphlets:  The  Single  Tax  Debate,  1890:  Discussion  of  Labor  Oiganizatioos. 
180X ;  and  the  SweatinK  System.  1892 ;  also,  Relief  of  the  Unemployed,  1894,  and  Pauperism  and 
Whiskey,  1894;  Free  Silver  Coinage,  1895. 

I    by 
Boston ;  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  and  by 

FRED.  STANLEY  ROOT, 

129  E.  15th  Street,  New  York. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  1898. 


The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  1898  was  held  at 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  from  the  29th  of  August  to  the  2d  of  September, 
inclusive,  opening  at  8  p.m.,  August  29,  with  an  address  by  the 
President.     The  report  of  the  General  Secretary  followed. 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  Art  met  on  August  30 ; 
the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy,  on  Wednesday, 
August  3 1  ;  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember I  ;  and  the  Department  of  Health,  on  Friday  morning, 
September  2.  Business  transacted  on  Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
found  recorded  under  the  head  of  Business  of  1898. 

The  Departments  held  sessions  as  follows :  — 

MONDAY,  AUGUST   29. 

8.00  P.M.  Annual  Address  by  the  President,  Hon.  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  "  T/ie  History  of 
American  Morals,^^ 

9.00  P.M.     Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Stanley  Root,  M.A.,  of  New  York. 
Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

Department  of  Education  and  Art, 

9.30  A.M.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson, 
D.D.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

10.00  A.M.  *  A  Paper  by  the  Secretary  of  Department,  S.  T. 
DuTTox,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  in  Harvard 
University,  on  '^  By-products  of  E  ducat  ion  P 

•Paper  cancelled. 
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10.45  A-^'-  ^  Paper  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Folkmar,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  "  T/te  Short  Duration  of  School  Attendance,  Its  Causes 
and  Remedies^     (Illustrated  by  wall  charts.) 

11.30  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  of  New 
York  City,  on  **  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Popular  Lectured 

12.15  P.M.     A  Paper  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Blackman,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale 
University,  on  "  /r  Society  an  Organism  ?  '* 
(Each  of  these  Papers  open  for  discussion.) 

8.00  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  "  The  Significance 
of  the  Recent  Advance  in  College  and  University  Education  in  the 
United  States.*' 

8.45  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  George  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D., 
of  Princeton  University,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Art  upon  Education  ; 
Intellectual^  Social,  and  Religious,'' 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST   31. 

Departments  of  Einance  and  Social  Economy, 

9.00  a.m.  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  "  Co-operative  Banks  and  Building 
Associations'* 

9.30  A.M.  A  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Department,  Joseph 
Lke,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  with  brief  Address  by  Thomas  M. 
Osborne,  of  Auburn,  N.Y. 

10.00  A.M.  A  Paper  on  "  The  Proposed  Anglo-American  Alli- 
ance," by  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  of  New  York  City. 

10.30  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Daniel  Folkmar,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  "  Sociology  as  based  on  Anthropology," 

1 1. 00  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  '•^  School  Playgrounds  and  Baths" 

12.00  M.     General  Discussion  of  the  Preceding  Papers. 

8.00  p.m.  Introduction  by  Chairman  of  Finance  Department, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University. 
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Address  on  "  War  Financiering ^^^  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Van- 
DERLiP,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

8.50  P.M.     Discussion  of  the  above  topic.     Opened   by  Prof. 
Charles  H,  Hull,  of  Cornell  University. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  i. 
Department  of  Jurisprudence, 

9.30  A.M.  Opening  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  Francis 
Wayland,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven. 

10.00  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  City,  on  the  question,  "  Can  Inter- 
national Disputes  be  Judicially  Determined  V^ 

10.45  a.m.  a  Paper  by  Eugene  Lafleur,  Esq.,  of  the  Mon- 
treal Bar,  on  ''''American  Marriages  and  Divorces  before  Canadian 
Tribunals:' 

1 1.30  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell, 
of  New  York  City,  on  "  The  Obligations  of  the  State  to  Public 
Education  :' 

8.00  P.M.  A  Paper  by  St.  Clair  McKelway,  LL.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  ''Medical  and  Other  Experts:' 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2. 
Department  of  Health. 

9.30  A.M.     General  Session. 

(a)  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
(p)  Annual  Election  of  Officers. 
{c)  Miscellaneous  Business. 
Papers  followed   in  the  order  named,  by  Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  of 
New  York,  on  ''A  Study  of  Habits  of  Life  and  Constitution  leading 
to  Apoplexy  " ;  and  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Chancellor  of  Western 
University,    Pittsburg,    Pa.,    on    "  The  Purification   of  Municipal 
Water  Supplies  by  Filtration:' 
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In  flDemoti?  of 

REV.  HExMAN    LINCOLN   WAYLAND,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln  Wayland,  D.D.,  President  for  two 
years  of  this  Association,  and  one  of  its  officers  and  efficient  sup- 
porters for  many  years,  died  at  Walters  Park  Sanitariuna,  Werners- 
ville,  Penn.,  Nov.  7,  1898. 

Dr.  Wayland  was  born  at  Providence,  R.I.,  April  23,  1830. 
He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  the  eminent  President  of 
Brown  University,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1849. 
Among  his  classmates  were  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Thurston  of  Rhode 
Island,  Julian  Hartridge  of  South  Carolina,  Gen.  N.  B.  Under- 
wood of  Massachusetts,  and  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  studied  at  Newton  Theological  Institution 
1S49-50,  taught  in  the  academy  at  Townsend,  Vt,  1850-51,  was  a 
tutor  at  Rochester  University  1852-54,  pastor  of  the  Main  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1854-61,  chaplain  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers  1861-64,  home  missionary  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1864-65,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  Kalamazoo 
College,  Mich.,  1865-70,  President  of  Franklin  College,  Ind., 
1807-72,  editor  of  National  Baptist  1872-94,  associate  editor  of  the 
Examiner  1894-97. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and,  with  his 
brother.  Professor  Francis  Wayland,  author  of  the  Life  of  Francis 
Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University.  He  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  to  various  leading  periodicals,  and  made  frequent  mis- 
cellaneous addresses.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts,  full  of 
eloquence  and  sparkling  with  humor,  was  in  response  to  a  toast  at 
a  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  York  City,  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  copied  throughout  the  country,  read  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  everywhere,  and  will  be  long  remembered. 

To  the  members  of  this  society  his  presence  was  always  a  de- 
light, and  was  so  striking  that  it  seems  easy  to  make  him  alive 
again   before  us.     His   tall,  spare,  somewhat  angular  figure,  his 
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large  face,  almost  always  brightened  by  a  smile,  his  massive  head, 
with  bushy,  overhanging  brows,  the  comprehensive  sweep  of  his 
long  arm,  were  of  themselves  enough  to  make  him  a  noticeable 
figure. 

He  was  naturally  a  radical ;  but  he  had  nothing  of  the  violence 
and  intensity,  the  prejudice  and  hostility,  which  so  frequently  ac- 
company radical  views.  He  had  a  hospitable  mind  for  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  an  indomitable  patience  and  good  nature  in  meet- 
ing all  kinds  of  arguments.  He  was  just  as  fond  of  the  men  who 
did  not  agree  with  him  as  of  those  who  did,  and  they  had  the  same 
feeling  toward  him.  One  might  differ  from  him  greatly  in  his 
opinions  and  conclusions,  but  for  the  man  himself  there  could  be 
nothing  but  liking  and  respect.  He  had  a  most  genial  and  effer- 
vescent humor,  which  cropped  out  constantly,  lubricating  dry 
questions,  smoothing  away  irritating  suggestions,  pointing  logical 
arguments.  It  was  never  sharp,  never  harsh,  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  unkind :  it  was  the  humor  which  grew  out  of  the  topic  and 
the  view  he  took  of  it,  and  had  no  personal  bearing. 

He  had  a  broad,  capacious  heart.  He  loved  his  fellow-men,  and 
wanted  to  see  them  all  happy,  comfortable,  good  and  sensible. 
Whatever  came  within  his  experience  or  notice  that  did  not  accord 
with  these  views  gave  him  pain,  and  he  began  at  once  to  look  for 
a  remedy.  If  any  plan  had  promise  in  it,  he  at  once  became  a 
friend  and  promoter  of  that  plan  ;  but,  when  he  found,  as  he  had  to 
admit  he  frequently  did,  that  the  plan  did  not  work,  he  was  ready 
to  drop  it  and  try  another.  He  felt  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  was  willing  to  try  anything  that  gave  prospect  of  success. 

Among  the  papers  written  and  read  by  him  before  the  Associa- 
tion are  the  following,  the  titles  of  which  show  his  humanities 
and  the  bent  of  his  mind :  "  Progressive  Spelling,"  "  The  Un- 
named Third  Party,"  "Postal  Savings  Banks,"  "Social  Sci- 
ence in  the  Law  of  Moses,"  "The  Dead  Hand,"  "Compulsory 
Arbitration,"  "State  Surgery,"  "The  Higher  Education  of  the 
Colored  People  " ;  but  there  have  been  few  subjects  presented  be- 
fore, the  Association  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  which 
seemed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  man  in  the  discussion 
of  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part. 

He  gave  his  life  for  mankind,  and  he  wore  himself  out  before  he 
had  reached  the  period  when  his  natural  vigor  should  have  given 
way.     More  than  a  year  ago  he  began  to  fail.     After  a  while  he 
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was  induced  to  give  up  work,  and  lake  a  rest,  which  his  friends 
confidently  hoped  would  restore  him  to  health.  But  it  came  too 
late.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was  broken. 
The  dust  returned  to  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 

gave  it. 

Sleep,  O  my  brother,  9leep,  and  let  thy  rest 
Be  as  thy  life  was,  ever  of  the  best. 

Frederick  J.  Kingsbury. 
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In  President  Baldwin's  address,  for  '' inhabiianis^' — page  20, 
line  14  —  read  ^' fa  mi  lies  J^ 
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THE   HISTORY   OF   AMERICAN   MORALS. 

BY   HON.   SIMEON   E.    BALDWIN,    LL.D.,   OF    NEW   HAVEN,   CONN., 
PRESIDENT  OF   THE  ASSOCIATION. 

[Read  Monday  evening,  August  29.] 

The  science  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Association  to  pro- 
mote is  one  which  the  world  has  been  slow  to  recognize.  Its  uni- 
versality has  been  against  it.  Its  want  of  exactness  has  been 
against  it.  It  is  unsusceptible  of  close  methodical  arrangement. 
Its  positions  and  processes  are  empirical  rather  than  axiomatic. 
"  I  really  think  that  the  science  of  society,"  wrote  John  Adams 
to  a  French  correspondent  in  1784,  "is  much  behind  other  arts 
and  sciences,  trades  and  manufactures, —  that  the  noWest  of  all 
knowledge  is  the  least  general."  * 

The  history  of  society  must  precede  the  science  of  society,  and 
a  hundred  years  ago  that  history  was  almost  unwritten.  One 
branch  of  it,  for  America,  is  unwritten  still.  It  is  that  of  the  rules 
of  conduct  by  which  from  generation  to  generation  we  have  gov- 
erned our  daily  lives. 

The  history  of  European  morals  is  the  subject  of  a  work 
that  has  already  become  an  English  classic.  That  of  American 
morals  it  is  perhaps  still  too  soon  to  write.  I  shall  venture,  how- 
ever, this  evening,  to  sketch  in  outline  some  of  the  main  features 
which  have  seemed  to  me  to  characterize  their  course,  both  in  the 
colonies  and  in  the  States  that  have  succeeded  them. 

Like  every  people,  we  have  had  duties,  which  have  been  well 
or  ill  performed,  to  each  other,  to  our  country,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  or  the  world  at  large.  We  have  had  also,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  special  duties  to  the  Indian  and  the  negro. 

It  would  be  impracticable,  in  this  rough  and  hasty  sketch,  to 
look  back  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  few  and  scattered 
settlements  previously  made  had  no  independent  life  and  charac- 
ter of  their  own.  It  is  with  Virginia  and  Plymouth  that  the  real 
history  of  the  United  States  begins. 

•Works,  ix.  saa. 
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If  I  were  to  name  the  characteristic  of  that  century  in  the  world 
at  large,  I  should  say  that  it  was  or  gradually  hardened  into  an 
age  of  formalism.  Bacon  and  Shakspere  could  not  stand  up 
against  it  to  stem  the  tide.  They  spoke,  indeed,  for  the  century 
before,  out  of  which  they  passed  with  their  reputation  won.  The 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  one  of  creeds  and 
catechisms.  There  was  a  conventional  language  of  courts,  to 
which  the  very  Prayer  Book  stooped  in  its  petitions  for  "  our  most 
religious  king."  The  lawyers  were  busy  in  inventing  writs  in- 
stead of  explaining  rights.  The  work  best  esteemed  was  that 
which  put  in  shape  what  earlier  times  had  thought  out. 

Rigidity  of  form  in  human  society  cannot  last  long.  There 
is  sure  to  come  ah  explosion  from  within.  The  mine  may  be  laid 
by  some  hand,  like  Pascal's,  and  fired  by  a  spark  of  irony,  or  by 
one  more  daring  and  more  reckless  of  what  may  come,  like  that 
of  Voltaire  or  Rousseau. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  long  attack  of  scepticism  upon 
formalism,  and  formalism  fell.  There  fell  with  it  that  spirit  of 
reverence  for  institutions  which  is  the  supreme  safeguard  of 
national  morality.  Men  easily  obey  customary  and  established 
rules  of  conduct,  so  long  as  they  do  not  ask  how  they  came 
to  arise  and  what  purpose  they  really  serve.  But  he  who  stops 
to  debate  with  himself  whether  it  is  right  to  steal  or  lie,  as  each 
occasion  presents  itself,  will  often  find  the  stronger  arguments  on 
the  side  of  what  seems  immediate  self-interest. 

Scepticism  conquered,  and  the  divinity  that  had  hedged  about 
the  kings  of  Europe  fled  before  it.  The  French  Revolution 
brought  in  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  world.  It  set  before  it,  as 
Carlyle  has  described  it,  "truth  clad  in  hell-fire."  The  fire  was 
gradually  quenched  :  the  truth  abides, —  the  truth  that  equality  is 
equity,  and  that  human  authority  rests  on  human  consent. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of  scientific  and  industrial 
advance.  Its  greatest  lesson  has  been  taught  by  science  in  the 
realm  of  thought, —  that  wrought  out  by  the  minute  investigations 
of  Darwin  and  Wallace  in  the  law  of  evolution,  before  which 
so  much  of  what  had  been  the  world's  conclusions  as  to  our  moral 
nature  has  been  swept  away. 

Virginia  was  planted  by  men  who  were  born  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who  belonged  to  it  in  spirit.  It  reproduced  the  morals, 
the  methods  of  government,  the  very  religious  establishment,  of  the 
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mother  country.  Its  representative  system  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  veto  power  of  a  royal  governor.  Its  pride  was  to  be  most 
nearly  like  the  land  to  which  it  owed  allegiance  and  from  which 
most  of  its  colonists  had  come. 

Whatever  was  peculiar  in  American  life  first  appeared  in  New 
England.  Here  for  a  hundred  years  the  people  were  almost 
wholly  English,  and  yet  thoroughly  un-English  in  their  moral  and 
political  ideals.  Everywhere  else,  before  the  Revolutionary  era, 
there  was  found  a  large  admixture  of  Scotch,  Irish,  French, 
Dutch,  Germans,  and  Swedes.*  Few,  if  any,  of  these  nationalities 
were  found  east  of  New  York  ;  while  in  1685  they  constituted  half 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania.! 

The  American  of  the  middle  colonies,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  no  interest  in  the  development  of  any 
theory  of  morals.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them,  written  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  "  Industry,  good  living,  selfishness,  litigious- 
Dess,  county  politics,  the  pride  of  freemen,  religious  indifference, 
are  their  characteristics."  J 

There  was  then  one  deep-rooted  cause  of  distinction  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  other  States.  In  the  latter,  morals  lacked  the 
support  of  a  system  of  public  education. 

Out  of  the  larger  towns,  children  received  little  instruction,  ex- 
cept such  as  their  parents  might  be  able  to  give  them ;  and  this, 
scanty  at  best,  was  apt  to  be  most  deficient  as  to  matters  of  re- 
ligion. § 

It  is  also  true  that,  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  while  New 
England  had  probably  imported  quite  as  many  servants  from  Eng- 
land as  any  other  colonies,  she  had  received  fewer  convicts  or 
redemptioners.  The  convicts  transported  were  naturally  sent  to 
colonies  more  strictly  under  the  police  power  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  redemptioner  generally  looked  for  a  more  friendly  soil 
and  softer  climate.|| 

It  should  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  English  convicts 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  America  were  hardened  villains, 
who  had  committed  atrocious  crimes.  Such  were  then  hanged. 
The  convicts  sent  us  were  mainly  from  Northumberland,  bred  on 
the  soil  where  Scotch  and  Enghsh  were  so  often  in  conflict,  and 

*  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,  Letter  II.  p.  3a,  ed.  of  1783. 
t  Winaor's  *'  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  iii.  485,  491. 
t  Letters  from  an  American  Fanner,  Letter  II.  p.  36,  ed.  of  1783. 
§  Ibid.,  Letter  II.  p.  40,  ed.  of  1783. 
n  Win8or*8  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  iii.  545. 
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guilty  of  no  greater  violence  against  their  own  countrymen  than  it 
would  have  been  considered  almost  praiseworthy  to  commit  across 
the  border.  They  were  sold  on  their  arrival  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  the  term  of  years  for  which  their  sentence  ran.  Readers  of 
Thackeray  will  recollect  the  seven  years'  labor  that  Corporal 
Brock,  for  the  theft  of  three  pewter  pots,  unwillingly  bestowed  on 
the  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia. 

The  redemptioners  generally  came  from  the  poorest  class  of 
British  and  Irish  laborers,  and  sold  themselves  for  a  term  of  years, 
commonly  three,  to  pay  for  their  passage  over.*  They  arrived 
bound  in  this  way  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  brought  them,  or 
to  his  order ;  and  he  sold  them  in  lots  of  fifty  or  more  to  specu- 
lators, commonly  called  soul-drivers,  who  marched  them  off 
through  the  country,  to  be  disposed  of  among  the  farmers,  one  by 
one,  as  opportunity  offered.  The  last  gang  thus  driven  through 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  was  made  up  in  1785.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  tramp  all  were  sold  but  one,  a  young  Irishman,  with  whom 
the  soul-driver  put  up,  as  night  fell,  at  a  country  tavern.  The  re- 
demptioner  rose  early,  sold  his  master  to  the  landlord, —  who  did 
not  know  which  was  which, —  and  made  off  with  the  money,  saying, 
as  he  left,  that  the  fellow  was  clever  enough,  but  a  little  saucy,  and 
had  once  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  owner  of  the  gang,  so 
that  the  purchaser  must  not  be  surprised  by  any  lies  he  might 
tell.t 

Virginia  early  became  the  home  of  another  class  of  wanderers 
and  outcasts.  The  street  Arabs  of  London,  of  both  sexes,  were 
picked  up  by  the  police  §nd  shipped  there,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, soon  after  its  first  settlement,  and  bound  out  as  apprentices,  t 

The  Southern  States  had  also  soon  to  contend  with  the  degraded 
class  of  citizens  known  as  the  poor  whites,  who  sank  in  morals  as 
they  sank  in  caste.  Slavery  made  them  what  they  were.  They 
felt  that,  because  they  were  not  black,  they  need  not  work ;  and 
idleness  produced  every  other  vice.§ 

Morals  have  no  sure  and  solid  foundation  in  a  community  where 
public  sentiment  regards  as  a  breach  of  morality  the  temperate 
statement  of  an  opinion  on  any  matter  of  intellectual  belief  which 
differs  from  that  generally  prevailing. 

Such   a  community  was  every    New   England  colony,   except 

•  Mazzei's  *'  Recherches,"  ii.  15.  t  Day*8  Historical  Collections  of  PennsylTania,  p.  909. 

X  Winsor's  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  iii.  143. 
§  Mazzei*8  "  Recherches/'  iii.  19a. 
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Rhode  Island,  during  at  least  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
That  the  only  subject  upon  which  no  differences  could  be  toler- 
ated was  religion  made  it  all  the  worse.  Of  all  subjects,  this  is 
the  one  on  which  men  are  most  bound  to  think  for  themselves. 

Within  certain  limits  this  feature  of  New  England  life  was 
shared  also  by  the  other  colonies.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
came  nearest  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  direction  of  toleration,  but 
neither  went  by  any  means  as  far. 

The  famous  Act  of  Maryland,  passed  in  1649,  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^^  favor 
of  those  "  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  To  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  it  made  a  capital  offence.  Another  of  her 
statutes  declared  that  the  "  Holy  Church  within  this  province  shall 
have  all  her  rights  and  liberties."  *  This,  of  course,  was  a  decided 
recognition  of  papal  authority. 

Pennsylvania,  while  proclaiming  from  the  first  liberty  of  con- 
science as  her  foundation  principle,  explained  that  this  did  not  in- 
clude irreligion  or  atheism,  and  required  Sunday  to  be  kept  with 
strictness  as  a  holy  day.f 

Virginia  in  16 19  required  "all  persons  whatsoever"  to  "fre- 
quent divine  service  and  sermons  on  Sundays,  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon."  The  "service  "  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
In  1642  the  New  England  Congregational ists  attempted  to  intro- 
duce their  form  of  worship  there.  Three  missionaries  were  sent 
down  from  Boston,  and  met  with  so  much  success  that  the  next 
Assembly  passed  a  law  that  no  ministers  except  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  could  remain  in  the  colony;  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  soon  afterward  imprisoned  or  banished,  finding  a 
friendly  shelter  in  more  tolerant  Maryland. § 

But  it  was  not  the  only  mark  of  the  influence  of  the  age  that 
the  State  maintained  this  guard  over  the  Church  and  the  con- 
science. 

It  was  an  additional  misfortune  that  the  ethical  side  of  religion, 
as  it  was  taught  by  those  in  authority,  was  taught  but  poorly. 

We  are  probably  bound  to  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  theologi- 
cal doctrines  generally  taught  in  our  Protestant  churches,  until  the 
present  century,  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  favorable  to  a  lofty 
standard  of  morals.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  pulpit  as  to  its  standards  of  belief.  These  were  framed 
at  a  time  when  the  character  of  the  Bible  was  but  imperfectly 

•  Winsor's  "  NarratiTe  and  Critical  History  of  America/'  iii.  53a 
t  Ibid.,  iii.  487.        tibid.,  iii.  143.        §  Ibid.,  147,  148,  531,  535. 
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understood  by  the  majority  of  men.  It  was  a  kind  of  Sibylline 
book,  one  leaf,  one  text,  from  which  was  commonly  accepted  as  of 
equal  authority  with  any  other. 

Men  like  to  lean  on  something  stronger  than  themselves, —  to 
learn  of  some  oracle.  The  pope  had  served  them  in  this  way; 
and  their  unreasoning  reverence  for  him  bad,  in  the  multitude, 
among  Protestants,  been  replaced  by  an  unreasoning  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  as  a  book  every  line  and  word  of  which  proceeded 
from  divine  inspiration.  Scholars  shared  these  sentiments  suffi- 
ciently to  use  it  as  a  quarry  from  which  to  construct  in  scientific 
arrangement  a  complete  system  of  faith. 

Theology  is  a  science.  We  need  no  more  wonder  that  its  ex- 
position by  the  Synod  of  Dort  or  of  Cambridge,  or  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  was  defective  than  that  the  books  of  their  con- 
temporaries on  astronomy  and  chemistry  were. 

The  Protestant  confessions,  or  theological  symbols,  were  all  — 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Anglican,  American  —  founded  on  the  con- 
ception of  God  which  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  grounded 
the  duty  of  man  on  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  stimulated  him  to 
perform  it  by  motives  of  self-serving  expediency.  They  painted  to 
him  in  strong  colors  a  passive  bliss  of  heaven  and  an  excruciat- 
ing misery  of  hell.  They  presented  what  has  been  aptly  styled  a 
commercial  theory  of  the  redemption  of  believers  from  the  empire 
of  evil.  They  were  almost  silent  as  to  ethics  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
as  to  the  practice  of  virtue  for  virtue's  sake. 

These  well-meant  but  futile  efforts  to  throw  the  warm  and  glow- 
ing words  of  Christ,  so  full  of  human  love  and  tenderness,  and  yet 
so  intolerant  alike  of  wrong  and  injustice,  of  cant  and  formalism, 
into  harmony  with  every  word  and  act  of  Jacob  or  Moses,  of 
David  or  Solomon,  and  to  chill  the  whole  into  rigid  articles  and 
creeds,  brought  upon  New  England,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  all 
the  American  colonies,  two  great  evils.  There  were  many  among 
the  clergy,  after  the  first  generation  or  two  had  passed  away,  who 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  assent  to  doctrines  which  they  but 
half  believed  or  believed  only  on  authority.  There  were  many 
among  their  parishioners  who  accepted  the  letter  of  their  creed 
rather  than  its  spirit,  and  were  content  to  lead  a  hard  and  selfish 
life,  regarding  themselves  as  having,  by  some  mysterious  process 
of  regeneration,  been  made  sure  of  eternal  happiness. 

That  man  works  best  who  renders  free  and  willing  service  to 
one  toward  whom  his  feelings  are  those  of  love  and  confidence. 
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It  was  the  jealous  God  who  visited  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  their  children  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the 
offended  sovereign,  the  austere  task-master,  whom  seventeenth- 
century  theology  called  on  men  to  fear  and  serve. 

Such  a  system  gave  some  men  the  strength  of  iron,  but  it  de- 
pressed and  even  debased  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  morality  of  Puritanism,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  said,  was  a  mas- 
culine morality.  Its  type  of  virtue  was  the  ir/>, —  the  strong,  up- 
right, unswerving,  indomitable  man,  rather  than  that  character  of 
tenderness,  loyalty,  long-suifering  patience,  disinterested  devotion, 
that  belongs  in  its  highest  form  to  woman,  and  woman  only.  But 
one  man  has  ever  yet  attained  all  the  grace  of  womanhood  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  force  of  manhood.  It  took  the  special  touch 
of  heaven;  and  we  must  still  say,  "Never  man  spake  like  this 
man."  But  it  was  not  the  Christ  that  really  controlled  the  life  of 
the  followers  of  Cromwell  in  England  or  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley 
in  New  England.  It  was  the  Lord  God  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  the  God  of  our  fathers  in  whose  name  they  fought 
their  way.  Their  tone  of  aspiration,  as  a  people,  never  rose  higher 
than  that  which  animates,  for  instance,  the  grand  movement  and 
march  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Recessional."  There  were  many 
old  Cromwellians  scattered  through  the  American  colonies,  after 
the  Stuarts  came  in  again.  They  had  the  hearts  for  the  "far-flung 
battle  line."  They  owned,  too,  that  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart 
was  the  true  sacrifice  to  offer  even  to  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  but 
they  did  not  feel  it.  The  tender,  loving  element  in  Christianity 
did  not  appeal  to  them  out  of  their  own  households. 

Hence  came  some  all  too  familiar  pages  in  our  early  history 
which,  if  we  could,  we  would  blot  from  memory, —  the  trials  for 
witchcraft  and  the  persecutions  of  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians. 

Have  we  even  yet  quite  escaped  from  the  shadow  of  their  in- 
fluences ? 

The  morals  of  a  people,  in  any  generation,  are  largely  shaped 
by  the  preceding  generation.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  "  : 
the  lessons  of  the  school  and  of  the  Sunday-school  are  never  for- 
gotten. Are  we  right  in  continuing  to  give  such  prominence  to 
the  Decalogue  as  a  standard  of  conduct  in  our  systems  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  young  ?  Are  we  wise  in  still  treating  it,  after 
the  manner  of  our  fathers,  as  a  short  code  of  morals,  applicable  to 
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the  Christian  worid  as  fully  as  to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Moses  ? 
At  the  best,  the  ten  commandments  can  be  understood  by  children 
but  very  imperfectly.  Do  they  put  God  before  them  as  a  loving  or 
as  a  jealous  and  revengeful  being  ?  What  are  they  to  believe  when 
they  are  told  they  must  put  aside  their  games  and  playthings  on 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  God  rested  on  Saturday, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  hallowed  that  ?  The  first  com- 
mandment, as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  reflect  at  all,  will  be 
apt  to  suggest  polytheism  to  them ;  and  the  last  will  be  quite  inex- 
plicable until  they  have  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  seventh. 

I  am  always  sorry  to  see  a  small  child  set  to  committing  the 
Decalogue  to  memory.  If  he  could  really  understand  it,  he  would 
see  —  and,  when  a  few  years  older,  he  is  sure  to  see  —  that  it  con- 
tains only  a  few  precepts,  fitted  for  a  half-civilized  people  who 
could  bear  no  more. 

But  he  does  not  really  understand  half  of  it  at  all. 

Some  years  ago  a  grandchild  of  an  American  authoress,  distin- 
guished for  contributions  to  Sunday-school  literature,  was  found 
swinging  on  a  neighbor's  gate,  to  the  manifest  peril  of  the  hinges. 
The  wife  of  the  man  who  owned  the  fence  stepped  out,  and  asked 
him  to  get  off.  "  No,  I  won't,"  was  the  prompt  response.  "  Why, 
Charley,"  expostulated  she,  "you  really  must.  It  is  sagging  the 
gate  badly.  You  have  no  right,  you  know,  to  go  off  and  get  up  on 
a  neighbor's  gate."  "  I  won't  get  off,"  was  the  sturdy  reply.  "  I 
don't  care  anything  for  my  neighbor,  nor  for  my  neighbor's  wife, 
nor  for  his  ox  nor  his  ass,  nor  his  man-servant  nor  his  maid-ser- 
vant, nor  anything  that  is  my  neighbor's."  "  Chariey,"  said  she, 
gravely,  "  do  you  know  where  you  learned  that  ? "  "  No,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  I  guess  it  was  from  grandma.  It  sounds  awfully  like 
her." 

I  am  afraid  that  not  a  few  of  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  been  quite  as  much  misapplied  by  a  good  many  of  Charley's 
predecessors  on  American  soil. 

The  path  of  morality  needs  to  be  lit  up  by  sunshine.  It  may  be 
made  an  attractive  path  by  religious  teachers  ;  and  it  has  been  our 
misfortune  that  our  religious  teachers  have  insisted  so  strongly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  in  the  past  on  its  hard  and  formal  side. 
Heaven  itself  has  hardly  been  painted  as  a  pleasant  place  for  an 
intelligent  being,  finding  his  best  satisfaction  in  well-directed  ac- 
tivity, until  what  I  may  call  the  Tennysonian  theology  came  in, 
during  the   last  half-century.     The  great  poet  once  laughingly 
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described  the  fundamental  error,  which  he  was  born  to  conabat, 
in  these  words ;  "  The  general  English  view  of  God  is  as  of  an 
immeasurable  clergyman ;  and  some  mistake  the  devil  for  God."  * 
I  fear  that  what  he  then  said  of  England  might  have  been  said, 
with  almost  equal  point,  of  America. 

The  standard  of  morals  in  any  country  is  largely  set  by  its  litera- 
ture.    What  is  read  most  tells  most  upon  the  national  life. 

In  early  New  England,  whence  came  the  first  beginnings  of 
American  literature,  it  was  the  Bible  that  was  read  most.  It  had 
not  been  a  common  possession  long  enough  to  lose  its  freshness. 

A  member  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Yale  once  remarked  to 
me  that,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  a  Japanese  student  in  the 
philosophical  department,  he  had  asked  him  whether  he  had 
looked  into  the  New  Testament  yet ;  and  the  answer  was  that  he 
had,  and  had  got  as  far  along  as  the  middle  of  Mark's  Gospel. 
"  I  envied  him,"  said  the  professor,  "  those  first  impressions  that 
the  book  made  on  him,  but  from  which  we  are  absolutely  shut  out 
by  the  education  of  our  childhood."  The  Pilgrims  were  grown 
men  before  the  Bible,  as  we  know  it,  appeared.  The  former  Eng- 
lish translations  had  been  uncouth  and  rough,  and  published  in  a 
form  that  was  both  too  bulky  and  too  expensive  for  general  use 
among  the  common  people.  In  1611  came  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, and  it  opened  a  new  door  into  another  world.  With  its  sim- 
ple and  yet  stately  diction,  it  attracted  universal  attention,  were  it 
only  for  its  literary  merits.  It  soon  made  itself  the  standard  of 
English.  It  was  from  the  first  the  acknowledged  standard  of  con- 
duct. It  was  for  every  reason  the  book  of  books  to  the  Puritan 
and  the  Independent. 

As  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  English  people  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  one  might  almost  fancy  that  they  commenced  to 
read  it,  when  it  first  came  into  their  hands,  at  the  beginning,  and 
never  got  any  farther  than  Isaiah.  They  had  then  gone  far 
enough  to  find  what  they  wanted, —  a  warrant  to  be  free. 

Political  circumstances  certainly  tended  strongly  to  throw  them 
back  upon  the  Old  Testament  for  their  heroes  and  for  their  prin- 
ciples of  action.  They  were  under  oppression,  and  were  fighting 
their  way  to  civil  liberty.  They  were  on  the  brink  of  great  changes 
in  government, —  of  the  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth.  They 
were  painfully  toiling  on  toward  a  land  of  promise.     As  they 

*  Life,  ii.  90. 
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looked  for  leaders,  they  felt  more  need  of  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua 
than  of  a  Saint  James  or  a  Saint  John. 

The  Bible,  then,  and  the  oldest  books  in  it,  set  the  tone  of  New 
England  life  for  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  a  large  though 
less  extent  that  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 

Then  came  the  dark  ages  of  American  history, —  a  period,  indeed^ 
measured  by  generations  rather  than  centuries,  but  which  sprang 
from  the  same  causes  as  those  which  beclouded  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  the  Romans. 

The  men  of  learning  whom  religious  enthusiasm  had  driven 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  outset  of  the  English  settlements  had 
gone  back  to  share  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  Cromwell  had 
established,  or  had  passed  away.  Harvard  and  Yale,  William  and 
Mary,  and  Columbia  were  not  yet  ready  to  fill  each  vacant  place. 
The  license  of  the  Restoration  had  not  been  without  its  reflex 
influence  here.  The  successors  of  the  Stuarts  brought  to  the 
throne  morals  almost  as  loose,  and  the  king*s  bbhops  met  the 
king's  mistresses  at  the  court  of  the  early  Georges.  Protestantism 
had  sunk  into  formalism  in  England,  and  it  tended  to  the  same 
level  here. 

The  barbarians,  too,  were  always  upon  the  frontier, —  barbarians 
who  better  merited  that  name  than  the  Franks  and  Northmen  of 
European  history.  Their  savage  atrocities  provoked,  and  perhaps 
justified,  atrocities  no  less  savage  in  return. 

There  are  wars  which  beget  a  spirit  of  moral  heroism,  but  they 
are  not  wars  between  the  white  man  and  the  Indian.  Wherever 
these  are  waged,  it  is  cunning  that  must  meet  cunning,  cruelty 
that  must  revenge  cruelty.  There  is  no  place  for  generous  emula- 
tion or  lofty  chivalry. 

Such  an  age  could  have  no  native  literature,  unless  it  were  a 
rough  and  reckless  poetry.  It  had  not  even  that.  There  were 
endless  volumes  of  sermons,  endless  controversial  pamphlets  on 
points  of  scholastic  divinity, —  nothing  to  call  a  people  higher,  or 
even  to  direct  it  to  the  best  life  it  actually  had. 

Then  came  the  "great  awakening  "  in  religion,  that  was  part  of 
that  greater  awakening  of  the  world  to  what  was  real  and  good  in 
it.  Wesley  revivified  the  Church  of  England,  and  Whitefield  the 
churches  of  America.  The  Revolution  drew  on.  Science,  ethics, 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  claimed  place.  Franklin  gave  his  country- 
men the  first  good  English  from  an  American  pen, —  the  first  plain 
lessons  for  every-day  life  from  an  American  standpoint. 
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It  was  the  dawning  of  our  second  heroic  age.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  Pilgrims ;  the  second  was  the  Revolutionary  era ;  the 
third,  that  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Revolution  completed  a  new  literature,  a  true  literature. 
Patriotism  asserted  itself  as  the  supreme  rule  of  society.  Liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  followed  in  its  train. 

There  was  a  general  attack  upon  the  old  order  of  things.  Re- 
ligion did  not  escape.  It  ought  not  to  have  escaped.  American 
Christianity  had  become  metaphysical,  unreal,  unsubstantial.  It 
treated  the  Bible  in  a  spirit  of  literalism,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New  or  of  the  various  writings  in  either  to  each  other.  It  re- 
fused to  own  what  there  was  of  truth  in  the  criticisms  of  Tom 
Paine,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  whole  of  them  were 
accepted  as  sound  by  a  large  part  of  the  people.  The  close  of 
the  last  century  found  infidelity  wide-spread,  and  nothing  strong 
enough  to  oppose  the  general  depression  of  morals  which  naturally 
follows  a  long  war. 

The  reorganization  of  government  incident  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  work  of  developing 
the  new  nation,  opened  the  way  to  new  aspirations,  and  threw  our 
literature  into  new  channels, —  those  of  politics  and  trade.  We 
made  haste  to  get  rich,  not  without  the  consequences  that  Solomon 
predicts.     We  had,  for  the  time,  no  leisure  to  read  books. 

To  replace  them,  we  created  the  newspaper.  Up  to  that  time 
the  newspaper,  wherever  in  the  world  one  was  printed,  had  taken 
much  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  magazine.  It  had  made 
littk  effort  to  secure  the  news  of  the  day,  and  crowded  what  it 
got  into  a  corner,  to  make  room  for  lengthy  disquisitions  on  topics 
of  remote  concern. 

Freneau  and  Duane  taught  it  new  uses.  First  the  weekly,  and 
then  the  daily  press  began  to  be  one  of  the  great  powers  of  so- 
ciety ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  displaced.  The  time  when  an  English 
critic  could  scornfully  ask,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  "  ?  has 
long  since  gone  by.  It  is  because  America  writes  better  books ; 
but  the  American  newspaper  still  holds  its  early  position.  We  may 
truly  say  that  it  deserves  it.  It  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
distinctive  thing  in  American  literature, —  the  thing  which  no  other 
country  does  so  well.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing,  outside  of 
London,  like  the  London  Times,  Every  line  of  it  shows  thorough 
work.     But  what  does  it  cost  t    Who  can  afford  to  buy  it  'i    The 
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very  beggars  can  give  a  cent  for  the  New  York  daily  and  find  it 
a  library  of  current  history. 

The  American  newspaper  is  seldom  a  fair  critic  of  a  public 
man.  But  it  is  seldom  other  than  a  fair  critic  of  public  morals. 
That  very  public  opinion  which  it  has  helped  to  create  reacts 
upon  it,  and  compels  it  to  uphold  in  the  abstract  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, purity  of  thought  and  dignity  of  life. 

But  the  literature  of  a  country  alone  is  no  sufficient  guide  to 
an  understanding  of  its  moral  character.  Political  conditions  and 
social  changes  must  be  given  a  large  place.  The  French  war,  be- 
tween 1756  and  1763,  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  relaxing  the 
moral  tone  of  the  colonies  as  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  cur- 
rent theology  or  any  lack  of  readable  and  wholesome  books. 

English  troops  were  then  stationed  here  for  considerable  periods, 
and  soldiers  often  billeted  on  private  houses.  A  large  part  of  the 
able-bodied  colonists  were  at  one  time  or  another  in  actual  ser- 
vice. The  full  force  of  the  general  spirit  of  license  which  comes 
in  the  train  of  war  was  felt  throughout  New  England,  and  religion 
and  morality  both  suffered.*  They  declined  still  further  during  the 
Revolution.  "It  unhinged,"  said  President  D wight,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  a  Fast  Day  sermon  in  18 12,  "the  principles,  the  morality, 
and  the  religion  of  this  country  more  than  could  have  been  done 
by  a  peace  of  forty  years."  He  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and  manners. 

In  1796  the  church  of  Yale  College  had  but  a  single  member 
among  the  students.f  The  ordinary  churches  in  New  England 
were  still  well  filled  at  the  Sunday  services,  but  people  went  largely 
as  a  matter  of  fashion.  As  late  as  18 10  it  was  customary  there  for 
every  one,  whatever  his  moral  standards,  to  connect  himself  with 
some  religious  congregation,  and  occasionally  attend  worship  there. 
To  this  there  were  but  few  exceptions,  for  never  to  go  to  church 
was  to  lose  social  caste4  There  is  now  probably  no  portion  of 
the  country  where  among  Protestants  a  majority  of  the  men  are 
even  occasional  church-goers. 

Not  a  little  of  the  colonial  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  of  a  kind  to  depress  the  moral  standards 
of  the  people.    Their  respect  for  rights  of  property  had  been  dead- 

*  Silliman's  "  Eulogium  on  President  Dwight/*  p.  5.  t  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

t  American  Unitananism,  Boston,  1815,  p.  40,  note. 
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ened  by  the  consequences  of  the  colonial  and  continental  emissions 
of  paper  money.  One  who  borrows  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
for  five  years,  and  then  pays  off  the  loan  in  paper  worth  but  a 
fraction  of  its  face,  is  a  gainer  in  one  way  and  a  loser  in  another. 
A  wrong  has  been  done ;  and,  though  there  was  a  law  for  it,  he 
must  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  the  law,  and 
assume  the  undivided  responsibility  for  taking  advantage  of  it. 
"There  is  so  much  injustice,"  wrote  John  Adams  in  1777,  "in 
carrying  on  the  war  with  a  depreciating  currency  that  we  can 
hardly  pray  with  confidence  for  success."* 

The  States,  however,  went  on  as  the  colonies  had  done,  until 
the  nation  rose  up  to  forbid  it  in  the  Constitution  of  1787.  Such 
laws  were  not  enacted  without  strong  dissent.  Pennsylvania  in 
1 78 1  passed  one  for  the  emission  of  State  bills  of  credit,  and  to 
make  them  a  legal  tender.  A  protest  was  drawn  up  by  the  minor- 
ity, among  whom  were  Robert  Morris  and  Thomas  Mifflin,  in 
which  they  say  that  such  measures  "  render  our  courts  of  justice 
the  ministers  of  inequity.  Instead  of  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  they  not  only  permit  and  countenance,  but  aid  and  as- 
sist the  violation  of  them.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  magis- 
trates will  be  disrespected,  the  laws  contravened,  and  the  morals  of 
the  people  polluted."  t 

Eighty  years  later  we  were  to  repeat  the  experiment  as  a  nation. 
The  legal  tender  feature  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  Civil  War 
was  a  blunder  which  cost  us  dear.  Part  of  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing still  in  the  silver  question  on  which  the  country  was  so  sharply 
divided  two  years  ago.     ^ 

The  stay-laws  and  similar  measures  for  the  relief  of  debtors, 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  Revolution,  were  both  an  in- 
dication and  a  cause  of  a  general  blunting  of  the  public  sense  of 
honesty  and  good  faith.  "We  feel  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to 
say,"  declared  the  grand  jury  of  "  Ninety-six  "  in  South  Carolina, 
in  a  presentment  returned  to  court  in  December,  1788,  "that  the 
many  acts  of  the  legislature  screening  the  debtor  from  the  just  de- 
mand of  his  fair  and  bona  fide  creditor  have  had  a  very  pernicious 
influence  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  . .  .  We  think 
greater  regard  should  be  paid  to  our  national  character,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  a  faithless  community  in  the  society  of  other 
States  and  nations  is  full  as  deserving  of  the  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence of  mankind  as  a  knavish  individual  in  private  society."  X 

*  Life  and  Works,  ix.  463. 

t  American  Museum,  v<A.  vii.,  Appendix  II.,  P*  'Z*  t  Ibid.,  p.  10.' 
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There  was  another  colonial  practice  also  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  shake  off  after  independence  had  been  achieved. . 

Smuggling  had  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism, when  the  English  navigation  laws  were  bearing  so  heavily  on 
American  commerce.  After  the  United  States  were  granted  power 
to  tax  imports,  and  made  this  their  principal  reliance  for  revenue, 
it  was  hard  for  those  who  had  profited  by  cheating  the  British 
custom-house  to  respect  the  American  one.  An  association  of 
merchants  in  Alexandria  was  formed  in  December,  1789,  to  aid 
the  new  government  in  enforcing  its  laws;  and  in  their  articles 
they  bound  themselves  both  to  obey  them  themselves,  and  so  far 
as  they  could  to  compel  the  obedience  of  others,  "  particularly  by 
discountenancing  and  discouraging  smuggling,  which  we  consider 
as  injurious  to  the  fair  trader  and  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of 
those  concerned  in  it."  * 

A  lowering  of  the  standards  of  business  conduct  is  particularly 
unfortunate  among  an  active  and  enterprising  people.  It  is  too 
rapidly  multiplied. 

Persistent  and  unremitting  industry  was  from  the  first  a  general 
trait  of  Northern  character  among  those  of  English  stock.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer,  visiting  Massachusetts  in  the  last  century, 
remarked  with  admiration  that  he  observed  many  of  the  people, 
while  buying  and  selling  at  a  market,  occupied  in  whittling  cedar 
into  bungs,  so  as  not  to  be  idle.f  But  men  who  are  thus  always 
on  the  move  are  apt  to  magnify  the  good  of  money,  and  treat  its 
gain  as  the  chief  end  of  life.  Starting  from  that  basis,  there  is 
not  far  to  travel  between  skill  and  trickery. 

An  English  traveller  wrote  in  1833  that,  in  conversing  with 
American  men  of  business,  he  was  struck  by  two  things, — their 
willingness  to  stoop  to  anything  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  and 
their  avowed  approval  of  such  methods  in  others. t  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this.  I  recollect  meeting 
myself,  in  my  youth,  one  who  had  been  a  New  York  merchant  in 
those  days,  who  told  this  story  with  great  self-complacency.  He 
had  imported  a  cargo  of  almonds  in  bulk,  and  found  no  sale  for 
them.  One  jobber  said  that,  if  they  had  only  come  from  a  certain 
Spanish  port  and  been  boxed,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  take 
them.  The  importer  at  once  hastened  to  a  cigar-box  manufact- 
urer, and  ordered  a  number  of  boxes  of  Spanish  cedar,  stamped 

*  American  MuMum,  vol.  rii.,  Appendix  II.,  p.  14. 
t  Letter*  of  an  American  Farmer,  p.  129.  t  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  i.  124. 
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with  the  name  of  the  port  in  question  and  of  a  fictitious  house. 
On  their  delivery  they  were  promptly  filled  from  the  hold,  and  the 
jobber  called  upon  again  by  the  merchant,  with  the  information 
that  he  had  a  cargo  now  which  he  thought  would  suit  him.  It  did 
suit  him  exactly,  and  the  whole  was  sold.  The  trick  evidently  did 
not  strike  the  merchant  as  anything  but  a  proof  of  his  business 
skill. 

The  wave  of  speculation  and  false  financiering  which  broke  in 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1837  —  first  of  a  series  of  recurrent 
panics  in  the  money  market  —  rose  in  the  same  kind  of  business 
methods. 

A  high  standard  of  morality  may  prevail  in  a  very  simple  or  in  a 
very  refined  state  of  society.  It  is  not  apt  to  be  found  where  a 
people  are  climbing  from  one  of  these  to  the  other. 

Americans  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  par- 
ticularly between  1820  and  1840,  were  in  the  position  of  a  nouveau 
riche.  Their  new  clothes  did  not  set  well.  There  was  a  certain 
coarseness  in  the  national  way  of  looking  at  things.  We  had  lost 
or  outworn  some  of  our  old  ideals,  and  had  put  nothing  in  their 
place. 

City  life  began  to  grow,  and  the  new  kind  of  civilization  that 
comes  from  thus  massing  men  together.  The  criminal  classes 
multiplied. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  came  in,  the  American  seldom 
locked  his  doors  by  night,  and  never  by  day.*  My  own  boyhood 
was  spent  in  a  city  of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Our 
house  was  near  its  centre,  standing  a  few  feet  back  from  the 
street.  As  late  as  1855  my  father,  following  the  manner  of  his 
youth,  was  accustomed  on  Sundays  to  lock  up  the  house,  as  the 
family  left  it  to  go  to  church,  and  put  the  key  under  the  door-mat. 
His  own  office,  which  contained  a  valuable  law  library,  when  he 
left  it  every  day  for  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  he  never  locked  at  all. 
I  am  told  that  at  Honolulu  they  still  live  in  this  trustful  way.  Let 
us  hope  that  annexation  may  not  bring  it  to  an  untimely  end. 

Three  causes  existed  for  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
predecessors  in  their  fellow-men:  there  was  less  to  steal,  there 
were  fewer  thieves,  and  whatever  was  stolen  it  was  harder  to  get 
away  with.  There  was  no  crowd  into  which  the  criminal  could  dis- 
appear.   There  was  no  railroad  train  on  which  to  escape,  no  great 

*"  Letter*  of  an  American  Farmer/'  p.  67;  Dwight*t  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,"  I.  17a. 
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city  in  which,  if  once  reached,  he  was  lost  to  view.    There  were 
no  tramps  then.     Every  man  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Amusements  began  to  assume  a  new  prominence  after  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  fully  opened,  particularly  those  which  brought 
some  excitement  with  them.  There  was  more  gambling  and 
betting,  more  horse-races  and  prize-fights.  From  making  money 
freely  we  turned  to  spending  it  freely. 

The  Northern  colonists  at  first  had  few  amusements  of  any  sort,, 
and  had  leisure  for  few.  Later  dancing  came  in.  Public  balls 
were  common  in  city  and  country  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,* 
and  were  occasionally  given  in  New  England  in  connection  with 
the  gathering  at  a  minister's  ordination.  They  were  also  a  feature 
of  the  college  commencements.f 

The  theatre  appeared  early  in  the  South,  but  it  was  excluded  by 
law  from  New  England  until  that  at  Boston  was  chartered  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Some  years  previously,  however,  a  few  of  the 
standard  plays,  such  as  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  had  been  per- 
formed there  under  the  innocent  name/)f  "  moral  lectures,"  though 
the  practice  had  been  finally  broken  up  by  the  arrest  of  the 
lecturers  while  on  the  stage. t 

Cards  have  really  never  been  a  household  game  in  New  England 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  this  was  a  pro- 
vincial peculiarity. 

Americans,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  paid  less  attention  to 
mere  recreation  and  amusements  than  has  been  customary  in 
other  countries ;  and,  as  time  has  gone  on,  those  most  in  favor 
have  been  the  healthful  and  innocent. 

Gambling  was  never  as  infrequent  among  us  as  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  a  vice  which  naturally  springs  up  on 
the  frontier  or  in  the  camp,  or,  indeed,  wherever  men  are  thrown 
closely  together  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  attractions 
of  female  society.  It  was  long  the  bane  of  Washington,  but  has 
gradually  retreated  to  the  ocean  steamer  and  the  summer  watering- 
place,  or  to  the  States  of  perpetual  summer,  where,  in  a  climate 
that  excludes  the  excitement  of  outdoor  sports,  resort  is  still  often 
had  to  that  of  the  gaming-table. 

Perhaps  the  ladies  have  met  it  half-way  by  their  plan  of  playing 

•  S.  G.  Goodrich's  "  Recollections,"  i.  87. 

t  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  W.  204. 

%  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  p.  40. 
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cards  for  prizes  between  those  who  put  in  a  dime  or  a  quarter 
apiece  with  which  to  buy  them.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
that  what  is  virtually  the  old  Englbh  custom  of  playing  whist  for 
shilling  points  has  thus  at  last  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  women 
will  not  push  it  farther :  the  men  may. 

Betting  on  horse-races  and  boat-races,  boxing-matches,  and 
similar  competitions,  has  become  mainly  confined  to  young  men 
who  have  little  to  lose  and  to  a  narrow  circle  of  the  leisured  class. 
Of  late  years  it  has  threatened  to  make  dangerous  advances 
among  the  poor  under  the  name  of  "policy-playing";  but  re- 
pressive legislation  has  met  it  wherever  it  has  shown  its  face,  and 
generally  with  success. 

Cock-fighting  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  favorite  sport  throughout  the  South ;  and  among  the  poor 
whites  and  negroes  boxing-matches,  which  ended  in  gouging  out 
the  eyes  of  one  of  the  combatants,  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.*  In  the  general  advance  in  the  humani- 
ties of  life,  these  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 

The  dangerous  fascination  of  the  lottery,  in  which  it  was  com- 
mon to  indulge  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  American  life,  has 
now  been  everywhere  withdrawn  by  force  of  law. 

The  Virginia  Company  had  authority  by  charter  to  grant  lot- 
teries, and  raised  nearly  ;^29,ooo  by  one  about  1612,  to  aid  the 
colonists,  who  were  then  in  a  suffering  condition.  This,  however^ 
was  an  English  lottery,  though  for  an  American  object.  The  first 
drawn  in  this  country  was  a  kind  of  raffle  for  a  house  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  took  place  in  1720,  and  was  followed  by  so  many  and 
with  such  evil  consequences  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in 
1729  forbade  any  for  which  a  special  license  was  not  given.  Id 
1744  Massachusetts  authorized  a  lottery  to  raise  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for  about 
a  hundred  years  after  1730,  there  were  few  of  the  colonies  and 
States  that  did  not  occasionally  resort  to  thb  device  to  help  on 
public  objects  of  one  kind  and  another.  Churches,  colleges^ 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  all  from  time  to 
time  received  aid  from  this  source  of  supply.f  The  loan  obtained 
by  John  Adams  at  Amsterdam  for  the  United  States,  in  1784,  was 
floated  by  aid  of  a  lottery  bonus  of  over  30  per  cent.t  There  was 
also  in  colonial  days  a  large  sale   of  English  lottery  tickets   in 

*  Morse's  **  American  Geography,"  ed.  179a,  pp.  390,  418. 

t  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for  189a,  pp.  174,  17S.       %  Ibid.,  p.  i8j. 
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America,  embracing  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
toward  independence  an  eighth  part  of  all  that  were  issued.* 

In  1830  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  New  York  made  a  present- 
ment of  lotteries  as  fostering  a  spirit  of  gambling,  productive  of 
idleness,  and  ruinous  to  credit  and  character.  In  1832  over  four 
hundred  were  drawn  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  offer- 
ing tickets  costing  in  all  over  $53,000, 000. f  State  after  State 
now  withdrew  from  sanctioning  the  practice,  Louisiana,  the  last 
to  retain  it,  having  abandoned  it  but  a  few  years  since.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  States,  constitutional  prohibitions  have  also  been 
adopted.  Congress  in  1890  forbade  the  use  of  the  mails  for  pro- 
moting lottery  enterprises ;  and  a  New  York  banker  was  convicted 
under  this  Act  t  for  circulating  proposals  for  a  loan  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  quite  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  we  were 
glad  to  negotiate  in  Holland  in  1784. 

That  we  should  have  tried  the  lottery  was  inevitable.  That  we 
have  so  emphatically  pronounced  against  it,  after  trial,  is  another 
proof  of  that  sound  sense  which  underlies  sound  morals  and  is 
their  strong  support. 

And  what  has  been  our  course  in  regard  to  those  pleasures  of 
the  senses  which  so  easily  shade  off  into  vice  and  misery  ? 

In  no  great  country  of  Christendom  has  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ever  been  so  restricted  as  it  is  here  to-day. 

At  first  we  had  few  of  the  richer  classes,  who  find  the  social 
glass  a  pleasant  aid  to  pass  the  time,  and  few  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  drink  to  drown  their  misery.  The  early  colonists  in 
New  England  used  ale  with  some  freedom.  Those  south  of  it 
added  wine  and  spirits,  but  seldom  took  them  to  excess.  During 
the  civil  war  a  New  England  clergyman  returned  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  revolution,  and,  in  preaching  before  Parliament, 
said,  *•  I  have  lived  in  a  country  where  in  seven  years  I  never  saw 
a  beggar,  nor  heard  an  oath,  nor  looked  upon  a  drunkard."§ 
Early  in  the  next  century  (17 10)  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia, 
wrote  of  his  province  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Bishop  of  London  : 
**I  have  observed  here  less  Swearing  and  Prophaneness,  less 
Drunkenness  and  Debauchery,  less  uncharitable  feuds  and  ani- 
mositys,  and  less  knaverys  and  Villanys  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  my  Lot  has  been."  U 

*  Annual  Register  for  1769,  p.  155. 

t  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for  1893,  pp.  177,  190. 

t  Homer  v.  United  States,  147  U.  S.  Law  Reports,  449. 

^.Mather's  "Magnalia,**  i.  93.  D  Winsor's  History  of  America,  iii.  148,  note. 
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The  first  Connecticut  code  (1650)  forbade  innkeepers  to  allow 
any  one  to  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wine  at  one  time,  "  or  to 
continue  tippling  above  the  space  of  halfe  an  houre,  or  at  unsea- 
sonable times,  as. after  nine  of  the  clock  at  night";*  and  a  few 
years  later  it  was  enacted  that  any  person  found  drunk  in  a 
private  house  should  be  fined  twenty  shillings,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  ten  more,  and  that  no  corn  or  malt  whatever  should  be 
distilled.t 

Among  the  second  and  third  generation  in  New  England  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  began  to  assume  a  larger  place.  In  1679 
the  practice  of  drinking  healths  had  become  so  common  there  that 
the  Synod  of  Boston  formally  protested  against  it4  In  Connecti- 
cut the  way  of  living  continued  simpler  and  stricter,  and  a  man 
was  spoken  of  sneeringly  who  loved  his  bottle.§ 

Cotton  Mather  said,  in  one  of  the  "  week-day  lectures  "  given 
in  1698,  that  the  number  of  drinking-houses  in  Boston,  then  a 
town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  was  enormous,  ||  and  that  the 
beggars  and  the  idle  poor  had  "  shamefully '*  IT  increased.  He 
then  quoted  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  from  the  sermon 
preached  at  London  as  to  the  country  where  drunkenness  was 
unknown,  and  said  :  "  Shall  I  tell  you  where  that  Utopia  was  ? 
Twas  New  England.  But  those  that  go  from  hence  must  now 
tell  a  different  story."  **  The  cause  of  temperance  continued  to 
decline  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
drunkenness  had  become  a  common  vice.  John  Adams,  in  his 
early  days,  engaged  in  a  movement  to  reduce  the  number  of  dram- 
shops, which  met  with  a  temporary  success ;  but  they  soon  multi- 
plied again   under    the   influences  of  the   French  war    and  the 

Revolution.tt 

In  the  Southern  polonies,  as  the  people  became  prosperous, 
their  cellars  were  well  stocked  and  hospitably  used. 

A  European  visitor  in  Virginia,  shortly  before  the  Revolution, 
asked  one  day  with  all  seriousness  how  much  water  cost  there, 
and,  when  the  reply  was,  "  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  well,"  said 

*  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  i.  533.  t  Ibid. 

t  Mather's  "  Magnalia,"  ii.  276. 

$See  fetter  of  Samuel  Willis  to  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Dec.  35,  1697,  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Collections,  6th  Series,  iil  31. 

n  Magnalia,  i.  92. 

1  Ibid.,  i.  94.  The  next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  workhouses  in  every  county  for 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars.  **  Ibid. 

ft  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adanas,  iz.  637. 
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that  he  had  supposed  liquor  must  be  cheaper,  since  he  could 
never  get  a  glass  at  table  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  while 
those  who  called  for  wine,  cider,  beer,  grog,  or  toddy,  were  served 
at  once.  Mazzei,  coming  there  from  Italy,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  large  dinner  party  at  Norfolk  in  1774,  and  asked  a  waiter  to 
bring  him  a  glass  of  water.  The  servants  were  at  once  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  no  water  appeared.  The  host  then  whispered 
in  his  ear  with  a  smile, "  Is  there  nothing  else  you  could  drink  ? 
for  your  unexpected  request  has  really  turned  my  whole  household 
upside  down."  * 

In  all  our  larger  cities  the  saloon  now  began  to  take  its  perma- 
nent place ;  and,  as  they  were  all  seaports,  the  number  was  nat- 
urally large.  New  York  in  1808  contained  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  held  seventeen  hundred  licensed  places  for 
selling  intoxicating  liquors.f  Convivial  indulgence  in  their  use  at 
private  tables  and  in  social  intercourse  between  meals  was  the  rule 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  throughout  the  country  during  most 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. t 
There  was  no  sideboard  without  its  decanter,  and  no  caller  was 
received  without  being  invited  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Excess  was  the  natural  result,  and  there  was  for  a  time  real 
danger  that  drunkenness  would  become  a  national  disease. §  The 
very  funerals  were  followed  by  a  return  to  the  house  for  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  pipe,  which  often  ended  in  scenes  of  intoxication.  || 

The  American  Temperance  Society  was  organized  in  1826.  In 
ten  years  it  was  followed  by  twenty-three  State  societies  (and  we 
then  had  but  twenty-five  States)  and  eight  thousand  of  a  local 
character,  containing  in  all  a  million  and  a  half  of  members ;  and 
among  the  results  of  the  movement  had  been  the  closing  of  four 
thousand  distilleries  and  eight  thousand  drinkingsaloons.l 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury  throughout  the  Eastern  States  made  the  use  of  liquor 
at  the  table  or  on  the  sideboard  still  the  rule.  The  ministers  at 
ordaining  councils  had  their  punch  and  pipes,  provided  by  the 
church.    The  judges,  after  court,  had  their  punch-bowl,  too,  pro- 

*MzxxtVs  "  Recherdies,"  iit  aoi. 

t  Sermon  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter  on  "  The  Fatal  E£Fect8  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  Hartford* 
181 1,  p.  18,  note. 

}  Dwight't  ••Trtrels  in  New  England  and  New  York,"  iv.  353. 

$  Adams's  History  of  the  United  States,  L  47. 

II  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  Papers,  iv.  196,  198,  199,  aoo;  Morse's  "  American 
Geography/*  ed.  of  1793,  p.  433- 

IT  Chevalier's  "  Lettres  sur  I'Am^rique  du  Nord,"  i.  389. 
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vided  by  the  State  and  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs.  In  1833  one  of 
the  leading  hotels  in  New  York  (Bunker's)  had  no  other  place  for 
gentlemen  to  sit  than  its  bar-room ;  and  on  its  table  (Thhte  dinner- 
table,  at  regular  intervals,  appeared  bottles  of  brandy,  as  part  of 
the  regular  provision  for  the  guests.* 

It  took  Father  Mathew  to  put  the  temperance  cause  in  the 
United  States  on  a  sound  and  stable  footing.  Since  his  day,  or 
for  the  last  half-century,  there  has  been  a  marked  reversion 
toward  the  old-time  standards  of  conduct.  There  are  few  houses 
in  which  the  decanter  is  produced  for  every  casual  caller,  and 
many  in  which  liquors  are  never  seen.  More  beer  is  drunk  than 
wine ;  more  wine,  except  among  the  very  poorest,  than  spirits ;  and 
there  is  no  deadly  tippling  of  liqueurs  at  the  tables  of  a  cafk.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  lemonade  are  in  no  other  country  in  such  general  use.f 

Prohibition  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting ;  but  local  option, 
Sunday-closing  laws,  and  sounder  rules  of  private  manners  have 
taken  a  firm  and  settled  place.  Temperance  was  once  used  to 
denote  total  abstinence.  The  use  of  the  word  has  now  reverted  to 
its  proper  meaning,  and  by  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquors  the 
American  people  has  come  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  temperate 
people. 

The  opium  habit  has  occasionally  gained  an  isolated  victory. 
In  the  last  century  it  may  be  said  to  have  attacked  one  whole 
settlement,— that  of  Nantucket.t  But  there  it  was  a  passing 
incident ;  and  it  is  only  among  our  Chinese  residents  —  who  are 
with  us,  but  not  of  us  —  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  obtained  any 
considerable  strength. 

Licentiousness,  on  its  return  with  Charles  II.  to  England,  soon 
reached  the  American  colonies.  In  Cotton  Mather's  eulogy  on 
Sir  William  Phipps,  written  in  1697,  he  alluded  to  his  chastity  as 
something  "  which  the  prodigious  depravation  brought  by  the  late 
reigns  upon  the  manners  of  the  nation  has  made  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  virtue  somewhat  extraordinary."  § 

Americans,  sheltered  by  the  republican  safeguard  of  equality  of 
social  conditions,  II  never  fell  in  this  matter  to  the  European  level. 

*  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  i.  43. 

t  It  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  in  testimony  in  courtt  that  |iO|Ooo  a  year  was  paid  for  the 
privil^e  of  selling  lemonade  at  Bamum*s  circus. 

X  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,  p.  133.  §  Magnalia,  i.  200. 

n  De  TocqueriUe's  **  Democracy  in  America,'*  ii..  Chap.  XL 
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The  bitterest  satirist  could  not  have  said  that  marriage  was  ever 
to  them  what  Sophie  Amauld  said  it  became  to  her  countrymen 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  the  sacrament  of  adultery."  Of  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  statesmen,  however,  who  came  in  close 
contact  with  the  French,  there  were  many  who  soon  came  to  share 
their  way  of  thinking  as  to  female  virtue.  The  shortcomings,  in 
this  respect,  of  a  few  public  men  of  the  day  are  known  to  all,  at 
least  in  part.  It  is  well  that  it  should  not  be  known  to  all  how 
deep  several  of  them  sank  in  the  betrayal  of  the  confidence  in 
which  they  had  been  welcomed  into  hospitable  homes. 

The  factory  system  opened  one  of  the  first  new  business  fields 
for  American  women.  It  also  presented  an  obvious  occasion  for 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  life  on  the  morals  of  those 
who  were  to  share  it  together. 

In  many  families  the  daughters  had  previously  worked  part  of 
their  time  at  manufacturing  processes  in  their  own  houses.  Now 
they  were  able  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  this  way,  but  away 
from  the  protection  of  the  household.  Towns  like  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  were  to  be  built  up,  consisting  of  little  but  great  mills 
and  great  boarding-houses,  one  row  for  young  men  and  another 
row  for  young  women.  Here  was  a  test  of  the  severest  character 
of  the  virtue  of  American  girls.  They  met  it  well.  Several  years 
after  one  of  the  large  mills  of  Lowell  was  set  up,  the  superintend- 
ent was  able  to  say  that  there  had  been  but  three  instances  where 
a  shop-girl  had  been  led  astray ;  and  in  each  such  reparation  as 
there  could  be  had  been  made  by  marriage.* 

A  similar  trial  has  been  involved  in  the  establishment  of  col- 
lege **  co-education,"  and  with  much  the  same  results, —  rare  delin- 
quencies and  general  morality. 

The  Lowell  shop-girls  of  sixty  years  ago  were,  indeed,  not  very 
unlike  the  college  girls  of  to-day.  They  left  home  for  a  few  years 
only  to  earn  their  dowry  or  to  help  a  brother  to  an  education. 
They  have  been  succeeded  by  a  regular  class  of  female  operatives 
who  spend  their  lives  at  the  mill.  To  these  the  temptations  to  ir- 
regularity of  life  are  greater,  the  restraints  less.  It  must  be  owned 
that  a  woman  thus  employed  often  becomes  roughened  in  char- 
acter, that  she  sometimes  hears  coarse  language,  and  sometimes 
uses  it ;  but  lower  than  that  they  seldom  fall.f 

One  class  of  our  working-women  has  in   time   past  suffered 

•Chevalier's  "  Lettres  »ur  PAm^rique  du  Nord,"  i.  397. 

t  See  this  subject  discussed  in  **  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  of  American  Life/'  p.  164. 
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greatly  at  the  hands  of  American  men.  I  refer  to  the  slaves  of 
the  South.  Their  masters  and  their  masters'  sons  often  used  with 
them  more  than  the  license  of  the  mediaeval  landlord  with  his  ten- 
antry.* It  was  part  of  the  curse  of  a  system  that  belonged  to  a 
past  generation ;  but  the  laxity  of  morals  which  characterized  it 
took  hold  of  its  victims,  and  has  gone  far  through  them  to  infect 
the  whole  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States. 

For  the  purity  of  woman  in  America  where  slavery  did  not 
exist,  and  of  the  white  woman  where  it  did,  as  well  as  its  correla- 
tives, the  promotion  of  marriage  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
we  owe  much  to  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  in  all  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  working  people  now  belong. 

Free  love,  under  any  form,  though  it  be  that  of  religion,  is 
foreign  to  American  civilization.  *  The  polygamy  of  Mormonism 
only  gained  a  foothold  by  a  political  accident.  Its  disciples,  while 
their  temple  was  at  Nauvoo,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  inhabitants 
of  a  State  in  which  the  people  were  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  of  the  day.  The  Mormons  were  thus 
able  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  influence  on  legisla- 
tion that  always  goes  with  it.f  The  destruction  of  their  temple 
followed  a  change  in  political  conditions,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  United  States  was  used  to  crush  out  the  power  of  their  church 
at  its  final  seat  in  Utah. 

The  factory  system,  coupled  with  the  swifter  movement  of  life 
in  and  radiating  from  an  ever-increasing  number  of  thickly  popu- 
lated communities,  has  wrought  one  unfavorable  change  in  the 
economic  habits  of  our  people.  Prudence  in  family  expenditures 
was  once  an  American  virtue.  It  was  every  man's  ambition  to 
lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  to  constitute  an  active  capital. 
This  has  largely  passed  away,  except  in  thinly  settled  agricultural 
districts.  The  ordinary  workingman  owns  little  besides  his  house- 
hold furniture,  and  saves  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  to  pay  the 
dues  and  assessments  of  his  benefit  society.  Life  insurance  and 
accident  insurance  serve  as  the  protection  of  other  classes,  and 
absorb  what  they  might  otherwise  lay  up. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  ordinary 
men  to  struggle  to  save  twenty  pounds  a  year.     If  they  could  not 

*  Morse's  "  American  Geography,"  ed.  of  1792,  p.  65. 
t  Autobic^raphy  of  Peter  Cartwright,  London  ed.,  p.  aoi. 
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put  aside  enough  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  situation  in 
life,  they  had  better  have  the  satisfaction  of  spending  all  they 
earned  for  their  own  enjoyment.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  American  of  his  day,  but  it  is  becoming  that  of  the  American 
of  ours. 

Nor  do  we  all  stop  at  this  limit.  We  are  too  apt,  especially  in 
our  cities  and  villages,  to  live  in  debt  for  the  current  expenses  of 
our  households.  We  are  inclined  to  spend  faster  than  we  earn, 
and  to  trust  to  good  luck  to  square  the  final  account.  How  many 
men  who  work  for  day^s  wages,  in  hiring  a  house  or  tenement, 
consider  how  the  rent  is  to  be  met  if  their  employment  should  un- 
expectedly cease  even  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  ?  And  how 
many,  if  they  run  behind  in  their  account  with  the  landlord,  and 
are  turned  out  of  possession,  ever  think  of  paying  up  the  arrears, 
should  they  subsequently  have  the  means  to  do  so  ? 

Legislation,  in  this  respect,  has  now  been  for  a  century  and  a 
half  mainly  on  the  debtor's  side.  The  process  of  the  courts  can- 
not reach  such  of  his  property  as  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
his  life,  and  in  some  States  this  exemption  may  cover  a  home- 
stead of  considerable  value.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  debtor  class  is  the  more  numerous,  and  casts  the  heaviest  vote ; 
but  its  deepest  causes  have  been  a  growing  sentiment  of  humanity, 
and  a  higher  sense  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  life. 

These  have  served  to  protect  the  criminal  from  any  barbarous 
punishments,  such  as  were  common  in  England  and  all  her 
colonies  during  the  first  half  of  American  history,  and  to  give  him 
opportunities  of  reformation.  Their  reflected  influence  is  also 
seen  in  our  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  our  charitable 
foundations  for  their  benefit. 

It  must,  however,  be  considered  an  American  fault  that  in  many 
States  human  life  is  still  held  too  cheap.  This  is  chiefly  true  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  mining  States,  where  society  is  still  in  the 
rough,  and  personal  altercations  common  in  every  class. 

The  European  remedy  for  an  insult  —  the  duel  —  failed  to  fasten 
itself  upon  America.  It  was  never  in  vogue  in  New  England. 
One  was  fought  soon  after  its  first  settlement  between  a  couple 
of  negro  servants,  with  swords ;  *  and  perhaps  the  unsuitability  to 
their  condition  of  such  a  mode  of  settling  a  quarrel  made  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  practice  so  obvious  as  to  discourage  a  resort 

*"  Observations  on  Emancipation  and  Colonization/*  by  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  p.  33. 
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to  it  by  those  of  a  higher  station.  Only  four  other  instances  are 
reported.* 

In  most  of  the  other  colonies  it  was  occasionally  seen  until  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  it 
survived  to  the  Civil  War. 

In  1820  was, the  last  duel  between  public  characters  in  which 
any  Northern  man  was  engaged, —  that  fought  between  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Cilley,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  the  latter  fell.  By  Act  of  Congress,  heavy 
penalties  are  now  imposed  upon  duelling  or  arrangements  for  duel- 
ling at  Washington,!  or  in  the  army  or  navy.J 

Dr.  Johnson  justified  the  custom,  as  to  the  party  challenged,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  incident  of  the  right  of  self-defence, § 
and  the  general  sentiment  of  Americans  long  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  our  general  advance  in  Christian 
civilization  that  in  many  of  the  States  where  it  was  formerly  toler- 
ated or  approved  the  law  now  not  only  makes  it  criminal,  but  at- 
taches to  it  such  consequences  of  civic  degradation  that  the  shame, 
so  far  as  the  public  voice  can  speak,  has  come  to  follow  accepting, 
not  refusing,  a  challenge. 

What  now  has  been  our  morality  in  dealing  with  the  Indian 
problem  ? 

The  charters  of  the  English  colonies  generally  contained  some 
such  phrase  as  this,  in  describing  the  object  of  the  settlement  and 
the  purposes  to  be  arrived  at  in  conducting  the  government: 
"whereby  our  said  People,  Inhabitants  there,  may  be  so  religiously, 
peaceably,  and  civilly  governed,  as  their  good  Life  and  orderly 
Conversation  may  win  and  invite  the  Nations  of  the  Country  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind  and  the  Christian  Faith,  which,  in  our  Royal 
Intentions,  and  the  Adventurers  free  Profession,  is  the  only  and 
principal  End  of  this  Plantation."  I  The  seal  of  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  bore  the  device  of  an  Indian,  with  the  legend  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1619, 
an  Act  was  passed  requiring  each  settlement  to  give  education  and 

•Dwight's  **  TrareU  in  New  England  and  New  York,"  i.  172,  511 ;  iv.  334. 
t  Revised  Sututes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  §  1164. 

t  United  Sutes  Articles  of  War,  26,  27.  §  Boswell's  "  Johnson/'  ii.  336. 

0  Connecticat  Charter,  Poore's  "  Charters  and  Constitutions/'  i.  255 ;  Virginia  Charter, 
Ibid.,  ii.  1888. 
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religious  instruction  to  the  Indian  children;*  but  this  was  a  piece 
of  perfunctory  legislation  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  charter,  and 
no  such  schools  were,  in  fact,  set  up.  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  other  colonies,  particularly  those  of  France,  were  really 
the  first  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  natives ;  and  no  one 
can  praise  too  highly  the  ardor  and  daring  with  which  they  carried 
on  their  conscientious  and  untiring  efforts  in  this  direction.  Wis- 
consin has  done  well  in  sending  a  statue  of  Father  Marquette  to 
represent  her  founders  in  the  galleries  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Jesuits  in  Maryland  established  several  stations  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  before  1640,  and  met  with  consider- 
able success.t  Their  work  later  in  Maine  was  frankly  recognized 
by  the  New  England  clergy  of  the  time.  Dr.  Colman,  the  leading 
minister  of  his  day  in  Boston,  wrote  in  1732  to  Father  Lauvariat, 
then  laboring  among  the  Penobscot  Indians  on  Georges  River,  in 
the  most  friendly  way,  saying  that  his  zeal  and  assiduity  merited 
the  highest  praise,  and  specially  commended  his  endeavors  to 
check  the  drinking  habits,  remarking  (their  correspondence  was  in 
Latin),  "  Barbari  sane  satis  istisunt,  et  stupidi,  sine  Potation ibus."  t 

The  Plymouth  Pilgrims  gave  some  faint  impressions  of  what 
Christianity  was  to  a  few  individuals  among  the  Indians;  but 
nothing  substantial  was,  or  indeed  could  be,  done  until  their  lan- 
guage had  been  acquired. 

The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was  the  Indian  Bible  of  John 
Eliot  of  Massachusetts;  and  soon  after  1640  he  commenced  his 
active  ministry  among  the  natives,  in  which  he  soon  had  followers 
in  Connecticut  and  associates  in  his  own  colony.  A  law  was 
passed  there  in  1644  that  the  County  Court  in  each  county  should 
"  take  care  "  that  the  Indians  living  there  should  be  civilized,  and 
"have  power  to  take  order  from  time  to  time  to  have  them  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God."  §  This  was 
always  Eliot's  principle  of  action, —  to  civilize  first  and  Christianize 
afterward.  By  1687  there  were  twenty-four  Indian  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  and  as  many  native  preachers.  ||  The  Dutch  also 
organized  an  Indian  church  near  Albany  in  1694. IT 

The  Indians  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  Calvinistic  theology 
which  was  fed  out  to  them. 

One  of  the  first  doctrines  brought  forward  was  that  of  the  lost 

•  Winsor's  *'  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  iii.  143*  t  Ibid.,  iii.  531. 

t  ColraanS  '*  Life  and  Parables,"  p.  65.  §  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  ii.  188. 

II  Mather's  "  MagnaKa,"  i.  509.  U  Ibid.,  ii.  882. 
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estate  of  mankind,  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  condemnation  to 
those  who  were  not  saved  through  baptism  and  faith  in  Christ. 
"How  can  this  be  true,"  was  the  reply,  "when  you  have  been 
among  us  for  twenty-six  summers  without  ever  before  saying  a  word 
of  it?"* 

A  still  sharper  reply  came  from  the  Conestoga  Indians,  upon 
whom  a  Swedish  missionary  urged  the  same  teachings  in  17 lo. 
"  Your  Bible,"  said  one  of  the  chiefs,  "  contains  a  revelation  only 
for  those  who  have  it ;  and  the  Almighty  cannot  have  concealed 
these  truths  from  so  many  nations,  if  it  had  been  so  important 
that  all  should  know  of  them.  To  argue  that  he  could  not  have 
made  them  known  in  any  other  way  than  by  this  one  book  is  to 
contradict  his  omnipotence ;  and,  if  that  be  granted,  not  to  com- 
municate them  to  all  men  would  be  an  inconceivable  injustice."  f 

Dr.  Johnson,  always  unfriendly  to  the  Americans,  did  not  fail  to 
make  his  caustic  comment  upon  their  seeming  tardiness  of  mission- 
ary zeal. 

"To  omit,"  he  wrote  in  1766,  "for  a  year  or  for  a  day  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christianity,  in  compliance  with 
any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of 
which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  example,  except 
in  the  practice  of  the  planters  of  America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom, 
I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble."  t 

The  slight  attention  which  the  colonists  gave  to  the  instruction 
of  the  natives,  either  in  the  arts  of  civilized  society  or  the  truths 
of  religion,  was  largely  attributable  to  the  traits  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter. They  had  their  own  ideals,  and  they  preferred  to  adhere  to 
them. 

A  few  were  educated  at  the  North  during  the  first  century  of 
the  English  settlements,  but  to  little  profit.  In  1744  the  colony 
of  Virginia  concluded  a  treaty  at  Lancaster  with  the  Six  Nations. 
The  commissioners  during  the  negotiations  stated  that  there  was 
a  fund  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  that,  if  the  chiefs  would  send  six  boys  there,  the 
State  would  see  that  they  were  well  instructed  in  all  the  sciences 
known  to  the  white  man.  In  accordance  with  Indian  custom  an 
answer  to  this  proposition  was  deferred  until  the  following  day. 
The  Indian  orator  then  thanked  them  for  their  friendly  offer,  but 
said  that  no  two  races  of  men  had  quite  the  same  ideas  as  to  the 

*Mazzei's  *'  Recherches,"  iii.  i66. 
t  Ibid.,  iii.  i68.  X  Boswell's  Life,  i  la. 
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same  things.  "Many  of  our  sons,"  he  continued,  "have  been  in 
former  years  educated  at  Northern  colleges ;  but,  when  they  re- 
turned to  us,  they  were  bad  runners,  they  could  not  bear  cold  and 
hunger,*  they  could  not  build  a  wigwam  or  kill  an  enemy,  they 
spoke  our  language  ill, —  in  a  word,  they  were  good  for  nothing, 
either  as  warriors,  hunters,  or  at  the  council  fire.  We  appreciate 
your  kind  intentions^  though  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  your 
goodness ;  and,  to  prove  it,  if  you  will  send  us  twice  the  number 
you  mention  of  your  sons,  we  will  spare  no  pains  to  rear  them 
well,  to  teach  them  all  we  know,  and  to  return  them  men."  * 

It  is  also  true  that  Indian  sagacity  was  not  slow  to  discover  that 
the  ethical  teachings  and  practice  of  the  Christian  missionary  were 
not  always  on  the  highest  plane. 

One  of  those  sent  by  the  French,  whose  field  was  in  the  interior, 
kept  a  journal  containing  cases  of  conscience  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  him  by  his  converts,  and  the  advice  which  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  give.  One  was  "  whether  an  Indian  stealing  a  hatchet 
from  a  Dutchman  be  bound  to  make  restitution."  The  Dutch 
claim  to  New  York,  you  will  recollect,  was  not  relished  by  France 
any  more  than  by  England.  The  determination  was  "  that,  if  the 
Dutchman  be  one  that  has  used  any  trade  with  other  Indians,  the 
thief  is  not  bound  to  any  restitution  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  gains  more 
by  such  a  trade  than  the  value  of  many  hatchets  in  a  year."  f 

The  story  may  be  matched  by  one  which  Cotton  Mather  relates 
of  an  Indian  executed  in  Massachusetts  for  murder  in  1694.  The 
minister  who  was  called  in  to  prepare  him  for  his  end  found  that 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  How  is 
this  ?  he  asked.  It  was  preached  where  you  live.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  poor  fellow ;  "  and  I  began  to  go  to  hear  the  missionary,  but 
gave  it  up  when  I  observed  how  he  lived  himself.  He  minded  his 
bottle  more  than  his  Bible ;  and,  when  his  rum  was  in  him,  he 
would  quarrel  with  everybody." 

The  drinking  habits  of  the  early  colonists,  and  the  fire-water 
which  they  gave  or  sold  to  the  natives,  were,  indeed,  more  than  a 
set-off  against  any  help  they  gave  them  in  the  direction  of  civiliza- 
tion, or,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  knowledge  of  religious  truth. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Americans,  as  a  people,  can  fairly  be 
charged  with  any  lack  of  morality  in  their  general  course  of  deal- 
ing with  the   Indians,  from   the  beginning  to  this   day.     They 

•  Mazzei't  **  Recherches,"  »!•  173 ;  Franklin's  Works,  u.  46a. 
t  Mather's  "  Magnalia,"  i.  522. 
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bought  their  land  instead  of  seizing  it,  they  offered  them  educa- 
tion, they  built  them  churches.  They  were  the  stronger  and  the 
wiser,  and  the  weaker  race  has  fallen  away  before  them.  That 
was  inevitable.  When  struck  at,  they  struck  back,  and  struck  to 
kill  and  destroy ;  and  that,  too,  was  inevitable.  The  Indian  was 
not  made  for  civilization.  It  is  unfriendly  to  some  of  his  noblest 
traits.  His  life,  to  be  true,  must  be  free  and  unconfined, —  a  life 
of  the  woods.  His  race  must  pass,  as  the  beasts  of  prey  whom 
his  ancestors  once  hunted  here  have  passed. 

There  have  been  many,  too  many,  occasions  in  which  Indians 
have  been  cheated,  abused,  and  betrayed  by  white  men, —  a  few  in 
which  such  acts  have  been  chargeable  against  the  government 
of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States.  Our  national  dealings  with 
them  have  been  described  by  an  earnest  and  brilliant  writer  in 
a  volume  which  she  named  a  "  Century  of  Dbhonor."  But  the 
wrongs  she  tells  of  are  largely  seeming  rather  than  real,  unwitting 
rather  than  premeditated.  As  a  people,  we  have  meant  well  by 
them ;  and,  generally,  we  have  done  well  by  them. 

Would  that  we  could  say  the  same  of  our  dealings  with  the 
negro! 

Tobacco  is  probably  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  slavery.* 
Its  cultivation  was  first  attempted  systematically  in  Virginia  in 
16 1 2,  and  soon  became  its  main  industry.  Cheap  labor  was 
wanted  to  make  it  profitable,  and  that  seemed  cheapest  which 
could  be  bought  at  ;^2o  a  head.  The  first  lot  purchased  came 
from  a  Dutch  manof-war  in  i6i9,t  and  the  next  from  a  Bristol 
trader. 

We  must  not  forget  that  not  only  was  the  slave-trade  a  lawful 
one  by  the  law  of  nations  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
that  it  had  in  times  not  very  remote  been  held  in  honor.  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  Elizabethan  captains  of  the  sea,  who  had 
prosecuted  it  with  great  success,  won  from  the  queen  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  services,  and  proudly  used,  a  coatofarms  the  crest 
of  which  was  a  "  negro's  head,  proper,  chained."  t 

It  was,  however,  in  the  next  century,  felt  in  Virginia  to  be 
tainted  with  inhumanity.  Repeated  acts  of  her  legislature  were 
passed  to  discourage  it,§  and  shortly  before  the  Revolution  one 

*  Winsor's  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  iii.  139.  t  Ibid.,  i43« 

t  Motley's  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  ii.  loi. 
§Mazzei's  *'  Recherches  ear  les  £!tat8-Unis/*  ii.  14,  note. 
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was  adopted  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  The  royal  governor  refused 
his  assent,  under  instructions  from  the  home  government.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  then,  in  1772,  unanimously  adopted  a  formal 
address  to  George  III.,  setting  forth  the  inhumanity  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  that  it  greatly  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
with  more  useful  inhabitants,  and  asking  that  the  governor  be  left 
free  to  act  as  he  thought  best  in  the  matter.  The  appeal  was 
fruitless ;  and  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Jefferson  included  a  summing-up  of  these  proceedings  as  one  of 
the  grievances  which  warranted  the  Revolution,  though  it  was 
finally  struck  out,  lest  it  should  be  a  cause  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  delegates. 

This  action  of  the  English  government  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  African  Company,  one  of  the  few 
chartered  trading  companies  of  that  day,  and  in  which  several 
men  of  rank  and  influence  had  large  pecuniary  interests,  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  being  for  some  years  at  its  head.  England  forced 
the  slave-trade  upon  America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  in 
this  she  forced  the  opium  trade  upon  China.  Both  were  profitable 
to  English  merchants,  and  that  was  enough.  It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  the  standards  of  English  diplomacy  have  now 
been  advanced  so  far  that  one  is  startled  to  read  of  this  Chinese 
incident  as  belonging  to  the  Victorian  age. 

Georgia  was  for  a  time  more  fortunate  than  Virginia,  A  regu- 
lation of  her  trustees,  made  in  1734,  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  prohibited  the  importation  either  of  slaves  or  ardent 
spirits.  It  was,  however,  repealed  within  twenty  years,  and  with 
the  approval  of  George  Whitefield,  the  great  missionary  preacher 
of  the  day,  who  maintained  that  it  was  a  humane  thing  to  bring 
the  heathen  here  where  they  could  be  civilized  and  Christianized.* 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  daring  resolutions  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  preceding  by  some  months  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  that  "  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies."  f  An  anonymous  appeal  was  soon 
afterward  presented  to  them  through  the  press,  commending  this 
action,  and  urging  that  consistency  required  them  to  go  forward 
and  ask  the  States  to  take  action  toward  abolishing  slavery  itself. 
This  was  contained  in  a  spirited  address,  supported  by  a  "  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  African,"  both  of  which  were 
published  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  early  in  1776. 

•  Winsor's  **  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,*'  t.  387. 
t  American  Arcbivea,  1776,  iii.  11. 
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A  warm  address  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  on 
the  sin  of  "slave-keeping"  had  been  published  anonymously  in 
New  York  in  1773.  "Ye  advocates  for  American  liberty,"  it  said, 
"rouse  up,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  general 
Liberty.  ...  Ye  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  ...  in  vain  will  you 
command  your  flocks  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  faith  and  charity, 
while  they  continue  to  mingle  the  sweat  and  blood  of  negro  slaves 
with  their  sacrifices.  .  .  .  Put  them  in  mind  of  the  rod  which  was 
held  over  them  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Stamp  and  Revenue  Acts. 
Remember  that  national  crimes  require  national  punishments ;  and, 
without  declaring  what  punishment  awakes  this  evil,  you  may 
venture  to  assure  them  that  it  cannot  pass  with  impunity,  unless 
God  shall  cease  to  be  just  or  merciful." 

Jefferson  was  imbued  with  the  same  ideas.  Virginia  had  abol- 
ished the  slave-trade  almost  as  soon  as  she  asserted  her  indepen- 
dence. In  1777  he  proposed,  but  failed  to  carry,  in  the  Virginia 
legislature  a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation.  In  his  "Notes  on 
Virginia,"*  he  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  and  without  reserve: 
"  I  tremble,"  he  said,  "  for  my  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
just";  and,  looking  forward  to  the  chance  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion, he  added,  "  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take 
side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

There  had  been,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two 
such  insurrections  in  South  Carolina,!  and  as  many  in  New  York. 
During  one  of  the  latter,  and  after  its  close  (in  1741),  a  hundred 
negroes  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  it ;  and  prosecutions  fol- 
lowed, resulting  in  burning  thirteen  of  them  alive  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  hanging  eighteen  more.} 

The  negro  at  the  North  had  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  hu- 
manely treated. §  He  was  better  fed  and  housed  than  a  quarter 
of  the  whites.  II  No  instances  are  reported  of  extreme  barbarity 
such  as  even  then  occasionally  disgraced  the  South.  General 
public  sentiment  in  both  sections  of  the  country  alike  accepted  the 
morality  of  slavery  down  to  about  the  era  of  the  New  York  insur- 
rections and  executions.  These,  followed  by  the  free  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Revolution,  upsetting, 
as  it  did,  many  theories  previously  accepted  both  in  government 

*  Pages  129,  237.  t  Holmes's  "  American  Annals,"  ii.  i,  15,  146. 

t  Wendell  Phillips's  **  Review  of  Webster's  Seventh  of  March  Speech,"  p.  ao,  note ;  Win- 
sor's  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  v.  aoi. 
§  Letters  of  an  American  Fanner,  pp.  146,  154. 
II  Rev.  Dr.  Dana's  "  Discourse  on  the  African  Slave-trade,"  1790,  p.  31. 
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and  religion,  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Northern  leaders  of 
public  thought.  The  fall  of  Calvinism  as  a  living  belief  precipi- 
tated the  fall  of  Northern  slavery.  The  only  moral  argument  in 
its  favor  perished  when  men  ceased  to  feel  that  the  unbaptized 
and  unconverted  heathen  were  inexorably  predestined  to  pass  at 
death  into  eternal  misery  among  lost  souls. 

The  slave-trade  had  been  largely  conducted  in  Northern  ships. 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack  it  where  it  was 
strongest.  Coming  in  1770  to  Newport,  where  it  formed  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  traffic  of  the  place,*  he  preached  against  its 
iniquity  with  all  the  boldness  and  power  that  characterized  his 
singular  philosophy  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  in  1774  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  State  passed  an  act  for  its  prohibition,  so  far  as  her 
own  markets  were  concerned,  though  vessels  sailing  from  New- 
port were  engaged  in  the  business  as  late  as  179 i.t 

In  Massachusetts  the  courts  came  to  the  negroes'  aid  in  1783^ 
and  held  that  the  sonorous  words  of  her  constitution,  proclaiming 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  and  with  an  inalienable  right 
to  liberty,  meant  all  men,  and  had  of  themselves  put  an  end  to  slav- 
ery upon  her  soil.  The  other  Northern  States,  in  steady  though 
slow  succession,  passed  laws  of  gradual  emancipation.  So  late, 
however,  as  the  census  of  1790,  New  York  had  nearly  as  many 
slaves  as  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey  as  Kentucky. 

Virginia  was  still  the  great  slave-holding  State,  having  nearly 
half  the  slaves  of  the  whole  country.  Jefferson  had  manfully 
maintained  his  struggle  against  the  system,  but  with  slight  success. 
In  1784  he  proposed  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  that 
there  should  be  no  slavery  in  any  of  our  Western  Territories  after 
1800,  but  without  avail;  and  when  North  Carolina  ceded  her 
claims  to  it,  in  1790,  it  was  under  the  condition  ''that  no  regula- 
tion made  or  to  be  made  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves."  The 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory, happily  spoke  as  to  that  in  a  very  different  language ;  and  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  framed  the  next  year,  the 
Northern  delegates  succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluding  all  reference 
to  slavery  by  name. 

William  Pinkney  in  1789  attacked  slavery  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  speech  of  great  vigor,  which  was 
followed  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  the  organization  of  the 

•Channing*8  Lenox  Address  of  1842,  on  "  Ennancipation  in  the  West  Indies." 
t  American  Museum,  vol.  iz.»  Appendix  III.,  p.  39. 
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"  Maryland  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  for 
the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  and  Others  unlawfully  held  in  Bond- 
age/' Its  constitution,  after  premising  "that  the  present  atten- 
tion of  Europe  and  America  to  slavery  seems  to  constitute  that 
crisis,  in  the  minds  of  men,  when  the  united  endeavors  of  a  few 
may  greatly  influence  the  public  opinion,"  boldly  asserted  that 
"the  human  race,  however  varied  in  color  or  intellects,  are  all 
justly  entitled  to  liberty ;  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
nations  and  individuals  enjoying  every  blessing  of  freedom  to 
remove  this  dishonor  of  the  Christian  character  from  amongst 
them."  *  Among  the  original  officers  were  Justice  Samuel  Chase, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Luther  Martin. 

Similar  societies  were  to  be  found,  by  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  not  only  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  but  in 
Delaware  and  Virginia.  They  aimed  only  at  promoting  a  public 
sentiment  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  urging  legis- 
lation in  the  several  States  in  the  direction  of  its  gradual  extinc- 
tion, and  by  Congress  to  prevent  Americans  from  engaging  in  the 
slave-trade. 

Organizations  of  a  very  different  character  soon  succeeded 
these.  The  Southern  societies  languished  and  died.  At  the 
North  the  new  school  of  Abolitionists  sought  to  achieve  their 
object  by  political  compulsion.  In  1839  there  were  about  seven 
thousand  such  men.  By  1843  the  number  had  increased  five- 
fold, and  a  national  convention  was  held  at  Buffalo  by  which  nom- 
inations were  made  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  A  manifesto  was  prepared  and  published  at  this  time,  as 
their  party  platform,  which  shows  a  curious  confusion  of  moral 
ideas,  not  seldom  observed  when  good  men  combine  to  put  down 
evil  by  questionable  means.     It  reads  thus :  — 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  is  a  series  of  agreements, 
covenants,  or  contracts  between  the  people  of  the  United  States,  each  with  all 
and  all  with  each ;  and  whereas  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  morality  that  the 
moral  laws  of  the  Creator  are  paramount  to  all  human  laws,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  that  **  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  " ;  and  whereas 
the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  —  when  construed  as  providing  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  —  does  **  rest  upon  such  a  basis,"  in  that  it  is  a  contract  to  rob  a  man 
of  a  natural  right, — namely,  his  natural  right  to  his  own  liberty, —  and  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  void, — 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  by 

*  American  MuMom,  vol.  Tiii.,  Appendix  II.,  p.  6. 
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this  nation  and  the  world,  that,  as  Abolitionists,  considenng  that  the  strength 
of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hope  for  it  in  our  conformity  to 
the  Laws  of  God  and  our  respect  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  we  owe  it  to  the  sov- 
ereign Ruler  of  the  Universe  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  him,  in  all  our 
civil  relations  and  offices,  whether  as  private  citizens  or  as  public  functionaries 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  regard  and  treat  the 
third  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  whenever  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and,  consequently,  as  forming 
no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whenever  we  are  called  upon, 
or  sworn,  to  support  it* 

The  South  had  strong  reasons  for  hesitating  to  initiate  the 
policy  of  emancipation.  On  the  moral  side,  her  churches  gener- 
ally adhered  still  to  the  older  theology,  and  regarded  slavery  as  a 
means  of  salvation  from  hell.  On  the  sentimental  side,  they  felt 
with  justice  that  most  masters  treated  their  slaves  with  humanity. 
On  the  business  side,  they  saw  that  emancipation  meant  an  im- 
mense pecuniary  loss  to  a  large  class  of  the  community.  On  the 
political  side,  they  dreaded  the  creation  of  so  overwhelming  a 
body  of  freemen  out  of  a  race  totally  unused  to  self-control  or 
independent  industry. 

A  great  object-lesson  was  given  them  by  England.  It  is  now 
sixty  years  since  the  final  act  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  In  four  years  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  had  been 
made  free,  and  no  political  disturbances  had  followed.  As  Dr. 
Channing  said  in  1842,  in  the  stirring  address  at  Lenox,  with 
which  he  closed  his  long  and  splendid  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  morals,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  United  States  had 
been  oppressed  by  a  vague  dread  of  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
but  the  lesson  which  England  had  now  taught  us  was  the  saiety  of 
emancipation. 

But,  while  it  gave  new  strength  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
the  North,  that  very  accession  of  vigor  in  the  attack  made  the 
South  draw  back  and  adopt  a  policy  of  repulsion.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  this  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  each  side  of  the 
motives  of  the  other. 

Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  throughout  the  first  third  of  it,  there  had  continued  to 
be  a  strong  and  outspoken  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  northern 
tier  of  the  Southern  States.  Those  on  the  coast  had  each  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad ;  f  and  there  was  no 

•The  Juniu*  Tmcti,  No.  V.,  New  York,  1843. 

t  Virfinia  was  the  first  State  in  the  world  to  pass  such  a  law. 
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serious  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  United 
States  when  the  time  arrived  when  the  Constitution  permitted 
Congress  to  act  in  1808,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
the  Southern  States  had  been  preparing  for  it  by  active  importa- 
tions, and  South  Carolina,  with  that  view,  had  repealed  her  law 
against  the  trade  in  1803.*  Indeed,  the  subsequent  violations  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  lay  often  at  the  door  of  the  North.  There 
were  Boston  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  under 
Portuguese  colors  in  i8o9.t 

In  181 8  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
•declared  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  State  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  common,  adding,  ''  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  this  abominable  traffic  has  so  many  advocates  among  us  that 
an  informer,  or  even  an  officer  who  would  perform  his  duty  by 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law,  is  by  many  considered  as  an 
officious  meddler,  and  treated  with  derision  and  contempt."  t 

In  1820  participation  by  an  American  citizen  in  the  slave-trade 
was  made  piracy  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  our  share  in  the  traffic 
was  never  afterward  a  considerable  one.  Cargoes,  however,  were 
occasionally  run  in  on  foreign  ships ;  §  and  so  many,  even  of  relig- 
ious life  or  profession,  were  ready  to  connive  at  it  that,  so  late  as 
1858,  the  Rule  of  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  which  forbade  participation  in  the  slave-trade,  was  ex- 
punged by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.|| 

In  truth,  if  slavery  were  morally  right,  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the 
slave-trade  was  morally  wrong. 

The  South  was  never  unanimous  on  the  slavery  question.  Many 
in  private  and  a  few  in  public  were  ready  to  avow  this  opposition 
to  its  continued  maintenance.  Ringing  speeches  in  favor  of 
gradual  emancipation,  or  emancipation  of  those  bom  after  a  cer- 
tain year,  were  occasionally  heard  in  Southern  legislatures  down 
to  1832.  Charles  James  Faulkner  in  that  year  spoke  for  emanci- 
pation in  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  with  the  same  plain- 
ness used  forty  years  before  by  Pinkney  in  Maryland,  and  with 
almost  equal  fire. 

The  Northern  Abolitionists,  when  they  began  to  organize,  from 
1825  to  1840,  for  an  active  crusade,  were  incapable  of  appreciating 

*  Address  of  the  Abolition  American  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  1796,  pp.  4,  5. 
t  Second  Annaal  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  113.  t  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

$  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  blacks  were  thus  surreptitiously 
imported  from  1808  to  1862.    Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for  1890,  p.  83. 
D  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  London  ed.,  pp.  90,  310. 
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the  value  of  such  aid.  They  repelled  it  as  half-hearted  and  Laod- 
icean. As  Dr.  Bushnell  plainly  told  them  in  1839 :  *  "  The  first 
sin  of  this  organization  was  a  sin  of  ill-manners.  They  did  not  go 
to  work  like  Christian  gentlemen.  They  went  to  work  much  as  if 
they  were  going  to  drive  the  masters  as  they  do  their  negroes." 

They  were  a  small  body  of  extremists,  unpopular  at  the  North 
and  abhorred  by  the  South. 

The  first  anti-slavery  society  in  Boston,  on  the  new  plan  of  pre- 
paring for  immediate  abolition,  was  formed  by  only  twelve  men  in 
1 83 1.  Others  followed,  and  the  movement  soon  began  to  assume 
a  national  character.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  generation 
then  upon  the  stage  at  the  North  counted  many  among  it  who  had 
been  reared  under  the  system  of  slavery,  and  had  been  themselves 
slave-holders  or  the  sons  of  slave-holders.  The  colored  population 
around  them  still  had  the  failings  and  weaknesses  that  slavery 
brings.  Ohio  had,  as  late  as  1834,  a  statute  that  excluded  negroes 
as  witnesses  in  any  suit  in  which  a  citizen  was  interested.  Con- 
necticut the  year  before  had  enacted  one  prohibiting  the  instruc- 
tion within  its  limits  of  any  colored  person  not  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants without  the  consent  of  the  constables,  justices  of  the  peace> 
and  selectmen  of  the  town.f  In  Illinois  marriages  between  whites 
and  those  of  negro  blood  were  not  only  declared  void,  but  the 
parties  contracting  them  were  liable  to  whipping  and  imprison- 
ment. 

But  no  laws  were  needed  for  the  negroes*  degradation.  The 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  community  regarded  them  as  an 
inferior  race,  of  inferior  morality. 

It  also  deemed  the  question  of  emancipation  no  business  of  the 
North.  The  Constitution  had  not  named  slavery,  but  it  had  been 
so  framed  as  to  recognize  and  protect  it  as  to  every  State  in  which 
it  existed.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it  justi- 
fied the  fugitive  slave  laws  which  were  passed  from  time  to  time» 
except  in  the  doctrine  that  its  provisions  in  that  regard  were  nulli- 
fied by  a  "  higher  law." 

The  Abolitionists  of  the  Garrison  school  accepted  the  issue,  and 
denounced  the  Constitution  as  **a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
agreement  with  hell."  This  of  itself  served  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community.  In  several  of  the 
Northern  States  they  soon  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 

*  Discourse  on  the  Slavery  Question,  p.  7. 

t  See  case  of  Crandall  v.  The  State,  10  Conn.  Law  Reports,  339. 
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-which  to  hold  their  public  meetings.  Owners  of  halls  refused  to 
let  them  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  this  embarrassment  in  1838  by  erecting  a  building  of 
its  own.  Soon  after  its  dedication  a  mob  assembled,  and  set  it 
^n  fire.  The  police  made  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  resistance,  and 
the  fire  department  hardly  pretended  to  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
conflagration.* 

As  the  numbers  of  the  abolition  party  grew  in  the  North,  the 
Southern  legislatures  anticipated  every  attack  by  stringent  laws 
against  so  much  as  stating  the  case  against  slavery.  A  statute  of 
Louisiana  in  1844  provided : — 

''If  any  person  shall  use  any  language,  from  the  bar,  bench,' 
stage,  or  pulpit,  or  any  other  place,  or  hold  any  conversation 
having  a  tendency  to  promote  discontent  among  free  colored 
people,  or  insubordination  among  slaves,  he  may  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or 
be  may  suffer  death  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.'' 

To  those  pursuing,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  a  lofty  purpose, 
unshared  by  the  community  at  large  and  opposed  to  statute  law 
but  one  thing  is  needed  for  ultimate  success, —  persecution.  The 
murder  of  Lovejoy  in  Illinois,  in  1837,  had  put  a  sacred  seal  upon 
the  mission  of  the  Abolitiodists.  A  political  accident  gave  them  a 
representative  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  assault 
on  Sumner,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  by  a  Congressman  from 
South  Carolina,  served  greatly  to  draw  New  England  sympathy 
about  them.  The  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  A  party 
was  formed  to  secure  free  soil  for  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  South  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  meant  more, 
and  drew  together.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  President  declared  in 
his  inaugural  address:  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  It  was  in  vain  that  Congress,  with 
Lincoln's  full  concurrence,  proposed  to  the  States,  for  ratification, 
a  new  article  of  the  Constitution,  providing  that  *'  no  amendment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  abolish,  or  to  interfere  within  any  State, 
with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons 

*  Sargent's  "  Public  Men  and  Events/'  u.  60. 
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held  to  labor  or  service,  by  the  laws  of  said  State."  Only  three  of 
the  Northern  States  ratified  it.* 

It  was  true  that  the  war  was  not  begun,  nor  even  waged,  to- 
suppress  slavery.  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  all  men  saw  that  the 
suppression  of  slavery  might  follow ;  and  it  is  true  that  to  many 
in  the  North  it  was  a  holy  war  from  the  outset,  because  they 
regarded  it  as  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  every  American^ 
white  or  black. 

So  the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine  "  was  not  the  cause  of  our  war 
with  Spain,  but  it  lay  behind  the  cause.  It  waked  the  sentiment 
of  vengeance,  which  had  to  be  appeased.  Popular  feeling  gives- 
the  life  to  war,  and  shapes  its  ends. 

The  North  had  convinced  itself,  I  think,  rightly,  that  it  was  not 
responsible  for  the  sin  of  slavery;  but  it  knew  that  slavery  was 
sin.  The  South  had  convinced  itself  that  slavery  was  an  inheri- 
tance from  the  past  for  which  the  present  generation  was  not 
responsible,  that  universal  emancipation  meant  either  anarchy 
or  negro  supremacy,  and  that  the  only  rule  of  safety  was  to  let 
things  be.  The  conviction  of  the  North  was  one  of  principle, 
that  of  the  South  one  of  expediency.  The  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation was  a  military  act ;  but  it  never  would  have  been  ratified 
by  the  people  and  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  it  not  appealed  to  their  moral  sense,  nor,  perhaps, 
would  that  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  had  it  not  been  quick- 
ened and  elevated  by  the  labors  of  the  Abolitionists  through  their 
various  associations. 

What  Lieber  called  the  **  associative  spirit "  of  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
has  thrown  the  expression  of  American  sentiments  upon  moral 
questions  largely  into  the  hands  of  societies  and  corporations. 
Some  of  them  are  purely  of  a  benevolent  nature:  others  put 
benevolence  and  business  together. 

Among  the  first  of  these  was  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  of 
Boston,  founded  in  1737,  and  that  for  promoting  Industry  and 
Frugality,  organized  there  twelve  years  later.f  In  1774  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  began  the  anti-slavery  crusade. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  several  societies  were  organized 
in  New  England  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  popular  morals. 

*  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for  1896,  ii.  196. 
t  Holmes's  "American  Annals,"  ii.  180.    See  Dwight's  "Travels  in   New  England  and 
New  York,"  iv.  390. 
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In  Connecticut  there  was  a  State  association  of  this  kind,  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Good  Morals, 
which  had  a  large  and  influential  membership.  In  Portland, 
Maine,  there  was  a  local  "Moral  Society."  One  great  object  was 
like  that  of  the  Law  and  Order  Leagues  of  the  present  day,  to 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  already  existing  for  the 
protection  of  morals.  Another  was  to  advocate  more  stringent 
ones.  In  both  a  marked  degree  of  success  was  soon  attained, 
particularly  in  lessening  the  drink  traffic* 

Associations  like  these  are  the  work  of  men  of  ardent  con- 
victions and  strong  public  spirit,  animated  by  an  earnest  love  for 
their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens.  But  such  men  are  enthu- 
siasts, and  enthusiasm  is  not  always  wise  or  wisely  directed. 
Every  such  association  also  has  the  inherent  vice  of  irresponsi- 
bility. Their  action  —  necessarily  taken  at  brief  and  occasional 
meetings  —  is  always  inconsiderate,  unless  dominated  and  dic- 
tated by  a  few  leaders  who  have  agreed  in  advance  how  far  it  is 
safe  to  go,  and  are  strong  enough  to  enforce  their  decision  upon 
their  followers.  "Truth,"  Dr.  Bushnell  once  said,  "is  nowhere 
so  loosely  held  or  badly  stated  as  you  will  find  it  in  the  resolutions 
of  societies." 

The  same  vice  inheres  in  the  mutual  aid  organizations  and 
granges  which  have  come  to  embrace  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
population.  They  have  their  policies  not  always  well  matured, 
and  they  speak  for  all  their  members. 

It  is  estimated  t  that  five  million  of  our  people  belong  to  secret 
associations  of  a  fraternal  character,  and  that  there  is  paid  out  of 
their  treasuries,  every  year,  over  $940,000,000, —  a  sum  greater  than 
the  highest  value  ever  reached  (that  given  by  the  last  returns),  vast 
as  that  is,  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  products.  Many  of  these 
organizations  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
they  have  their  seat.  For  those  reaching  out  into  many  States, 
which  are  of  the  form  of  trades-unions,  incorporation  is  offered  by 
an  Act  of  Congress.  All,  whether  chartered  or  not,  proceed  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  power  of  corporate  association. 

In  a  certain  measure  all  the  organizations  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  substitute  their  own  conscience  for  that  of  their 
individual  members.  There  is  a  grave  danger  here.  A  collective 
morality  which  is  not  the  sum  of  individual  moralities  is  an  unreal 
thing.    A  corporate  conscience  is  tough. 

*Sennon  before  the  Connecticut  Society,  Oct.  i6,  1816,  by  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  p.  ai. 
t  In  the  North  A  tturictm  Rtvirw  for  May,  1897. 
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The  movement  known  as  Anti-Masonry,  which  followed  the 
abduction  of  William  Morgan  in  1826,  was  an  imposing  evidence 
of  the  moral  earnestness  of  our  people.  No  society  was  more 
powerful  than  that  which  was  attacked.  Washington  had  been 
among  its  members.  Its  affiliations  were  world-wide.  Its  main 
objects  were  understood  to  be  social  and  benevolent.  But  it  was 
proved  that  at  that  time  it  made  use  of  oaths  imposing  obliga- 
tions which  might  conflict  with  those  due  to  the  State  or  even 
those  imposed  by  the  common  rules  of  morality.  A  Mason  of  one 
of  the  higher  degrees  was  thus  bound  to  stand  by  a  companion  in 
distress,  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong,  and  to  conceal  his  secrets 
given  him  in  charge,  as  such,  murder  and  treason  not  excepted ; 
those  of  another,  to  avenge  certain  violations  of  the  secrets  of  the 
lodge  by  the  infliction  of  death  on  the  offender.  It  was  not  as- 
serted that  the  ordinary  Mason  assumed  any  such  position ;  and 
one  of  these,  William  Wirt,  was  nominated  in  183 1  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  on  the  anti-Masonic  platform.  Only 
one  State  gave  him  the  votes  of  its  electors ;  but  the  result  of  the 
movement  was  to  induce  such  a  revision  of  the  methods  and  rules 
of  Masonry  that  it  has  since  been  seldom  claimed  that,  if  admin- 
istered in  their  true  spirit,  they  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  duty 
of  the  citizen. 

The  associative  spirit  has  linked  itself  with  the  new  economic 
conditions  of  the  century  by  aggregating  labor  under  the  com- 
mand of  aggregated  capital ;  and  the  industrial  changes  thus  oc- 
casioned have  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the 
people.  We  have  had  a  new  thing  to  reckon  with, —  morals  in  the 
factory. 

The  history  of  not  a  few  of  our  States  during  this  century  has 
been  that  of  the  transition  of  an  agricultural  people,  scattered 
over  small  farms,  to  a  manufacturing  people,  clustered  in  great 
towns.  Such  a  process  is  always  attended  by  great  dangers,  and 
with  us  these  were  doubled  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  necessarily  a  triumph  of  Collectivism  over  Individualism. 
It  tends  to  lessen  the  sentiment  of  personal  dignity,  of  self-re- 
liance, of  independence.  It  constitutes  a  society  with  fewer 
masters  and  more  servants.  It  drives  men,  under  the  forces  of 
steam  and  electricity,  into  becoming  fellow-laborers  with  machines 
more  powerful  and  skilful  than  they,  which  measure  out  to  each 
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his  work  with  a  stern,  unerring,  inflexible  monotony,  which  cannot 
but  carry  to  the  human  toiler  a  certain  feeling  of  subjection  and 
depression. 

Every  such  workshop  is  a  school  of  fatalism.  The  sphinx  of 
Ghizeh  is  not  farther  removed  from  human  sympathy  or  the  whole 
sphere  of  living  things  than  the  ponderous  mechanism  that,  with 
every  swing  of  the  pendulum,  silently  thrusts  forth  its  bit  of  wire 
with  an  inexorable  demand  for  instant  service. 

He  who  spends  his  life  by  a  factory  bench,  he  whom  we  call  an 
operative  oftener  than  a  man,  is  in  grave  danger  of  regarding  him- 
self as  little  but  a  mechanical  appliance,  and  hardly  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  strive  to  build  up  an  individual  character  and 
reputation. 

Temptations  come  to  him  that  are  unknown  to  the  farmer,  con- 
spicuous in  his  isolated  habitation  and  solitary  toil.  The  personal 
life  of  the  shop-hand,  that  gives  him  his  place  in  the  community, 
begins  when  the  factory  gate  closes  upon  him  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  He  is  like  the  beast  of  the  forest  that  roams  abroad  only 
at  night.     His  pleasures  come  to  him  indoors  and  by  gas-light. 

It  is  an  artificial  mode  of  existence.  The  farm  laborer  has 
poorer  fare,  worse  shelter,  less  companionship ;  but  he  works  with 
nature  and  in  the  open.  He  feels  as  he  draws  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  morning,  and  strikes  his  spade  into  the  ground,  that  he  is 
acting  his  part  in  the  order  of  the  universe  as  God  made  it.  What 
he  produces  is,  or  may  be,  complete  and  perfect  of  its  kind :  the 
shop-hand  turns  out  only  perfect  parts,  which,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, must  be  put  with  other  parts,  made  by  other  hands. 

This  mutual  dependence  of  the  operatives  in  a  factory,  each 
useless  without  the  rest,  throws  them  naturally  into  combinations  in 
trades-unions  and  lodge-rooms,  and  sets  up  a  new  ethical  stand- 
ard. It  is  that  of  their  common  opinion,  manifested  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  ot  declared  by  officers  whom  they  may  have  chosen  to 
direct  their  affairs.  This  cannot  but  tend  to  lessen  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  A  man  who  engages  in  a  strike  or  boy- 
cott may  not  approve  it.  It  is  enough  for  him  if  it  has  been  voted 
by  the  union.  Or  it  may  seem  to  him  the  only  manly  course ;  and 
yet,  if  the  union  votes  to  abandon  it,  he  must  submit. 

His  morality  tends  to  reflect  the  collective  morality  of  a  class. 
It  may  be  that  the  monotony  of  his  daily  toil,  which  leaves  his 
mind  untaxed,  leaves  it  also,  when  the  day  is  over,  the  more  fresh 
and  free  to  engage  in  the  consideration  of  the  real  problems  of 
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life,  as  be  reads  his  evening  newspaper  or  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  union.*  But  he  is  not  a  unit  of  social,  political, 
or  moral  power.  He  is  one  of  a  class  in  the  factory.  He  is  one 
of  a  class,  and  the  same  class,  out  of  the  factory. 

And  how  have  the  factory  system  and  those  new  methods  that 
have  grown  up  with  it  of  concentrating  trade  at  a  few  centres,  and 
throwing  the  work  of  the  world  under  the  control  of  a  few  men, 
backed  by  the  capital  of  many,  massed  in  the  keeping  of  corpo- 
rations, acted  upon  the  morals  of  the  employer  ? 

Is  his  fundamental  rule  that  competition  is  the  law  of  business, 
and  that,  when  combination  is  possible,  competition  is  impossible, 
ethically  sound  ? 

Fair  competition  on  an  equal  field  cannot  be  immoral.  But  is 
it  right  for  the  successful  trader  to  drive  a  rival  out  of  business 
by  temporarily  lowering  his  prices  until  he  is  ruined,  and  then 
restoring  them  to  their  old  level?  Is  a  condition  of  society 
accordant  to  morality,  asks  many  a  workingman,  whichr  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  wealth  of  the  entire  community  is  sure  to  gravitate 
finally  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  population  to  consist  of 
a  handful  of  millionaires  among  myriads  of  wage-earners,  who 
are  only  one  step  above  pauperism  ?  This  is  the  state  to  which 
the  school  represented  by  the  American  Fabian  would  have  us 
believe  our  country  is  steadily  advancing.  Whether  such  may 
or  may  not  be  the  tendency  of  things  in  other  lands,  where  their 
institutions  are  intertwined  with  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  such 
speculations  have  no  place  in  the  United  States.  Our  deeply 
settled  principles  of  liberty  of  contract,  equal  inheritance,  and  the 
prohibition  of  perpetuities  in  the  interest  of  any  private  family, 
absolutely  exclude  them.  Any  man  who  looks  around  among  his 
neighbors  will  see  how  seldom  it  is  that  the  great-grandchildren 
of  a  rich  man  are  rich  themselves.  Wealth  may  descend  for  two 
generations,  growing  less  with  each ;  but  rarely,  indeed,  is  it  held 
by  the  third. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  sayings  of  Carlyle  that  loyalty  was  the 
highest  principle  that  unfolds  itself  in  human  nature,  in  a  temporal 
and  secular  point  of  view ;  for  it  is  the  only  enduring  basis  of  civil 
society.  He  defined  it  as  a  feeling  whereby  those  who  are  worthy 
are  reverenced  by  those  who  are  capable  of  reverence.f 

*ThU  view  is  abljr  presented  by  Surr  Hojrt  Nichols  in  an  article  on  "  Men  and  Machinery" 
n  the  North  Amtrican  Revkw  for  May,  1898. 
t  History  of  Literature,  p.  70. 
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The  moral  tone  of  a  nation  is  ordinarily  high,  if  among  a  people 
of  intelligence  their  civil  rulers  are  their  heroes.  This  is  only 
possible  where  public  opinion  is  simple,  wholesome,  generous, 
trustful.  Washington  was  more  deeply  reverenced  as  President 
than  he  ever  was  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Jefferson  came  next  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  people* 
They  never  forgot  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence* 
They  felt  that  he  believed  in  them.  The  third  and  last  who  has 
filled  such  a  place  in  our  country  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  against  Washington,  no  sentiment  of  disloyalty  can  be  said 
ever  to  have  had  any  real  existence.  Jefferson  was  not  so 
fortunate.  His  election  to  the  Presidency  was  the  fruit  of  a  bitter 
contest, —  bitterest  at  its  very  end.  And,  since  his  day,  such  has 
been  the  development  of  party  machinery  that  to  bespatter  one 
set  of  public  men  with  undiscriminating  praise  and  another  with 
undiscriminating  abuse  has  become  largely  the  work  of  political 
journals  a;id  political  platforms.  The  habit  has  spread  also 
through  the  whole  community.  We  are  slow  to  think  well,  swift 
to  think  evil,  of  the  man  against  whom  we  cast  our  vote.  From 
the  President  down  to  the  constable  and  common  councilman,  we 
look  at  men  in  office  through  party  spectacles. 

Since  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  York  Times  in  187 1,  the  pessimistic  view  of 
municipal  government,  particularly  in  America,  has  become  the 
prevailing  one.  The  word  ''  alderman  "  can  hardly  be  mentioned 
by  some  of  our  reviewers  without  a  sneer. 

The  municipal  council  of  New  York  recently  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  swear  or  use  vile  language 
in  the  public  streets  or  on  any  public  conveyance.  The  question 
readily  suggests  itself  whether  it  is  a  sign  that  profanity  is  increas- 
ing among  the  people  or  morality  in  boards  of  councilmen.  One 
of  the  religious  weeklies,*  in  alluding  to  this  action,  hinted  at  a 
third  mode  of  explanation,  and  remarked  that  "a  Tammany 
legislature  concerned  with  the  morals  of  men  is  a  spectacle  to 
make  devils  laugh  and  angels  weep."  I  strongly  deprecate  criti- 
cisms like  this,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  of  our  modes  of  munici- 
pal government  It  is  doubly  unfortunate  when  it  comes  from 
a  journal  which  professes  to  speak  for  a  religious  denomination. 
We  have  no  king  on  whose  public  acts  it  is  inadmissible  to  reflect, 
and  whom  the  people  can  regard  as  blameless  for  the  errors  of  his 
ministers.    The  existence  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  Emperpr  William^ 

•The  Boston  CcM^re^aiwMolist  of  July  a8,  1898. 
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is  a  safeguard  to  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  loyalty  in  their 
people.  We  in  America,  with  our  division  and  subdivision  of 
government,  may  speak  with  disrespect  of  any  who  bear  rule ;  and, 
therefore,  after  election  day  is  over,  we  should  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  none.  During  the  canvass  every  candidate  for  office 
is  on  trial.  After  a  new  administration  comes  in,  whether  it  be 
national,  State,  or  municipal,  it  stands  for  the  law ;  and  in  a  re- 
public the  law  is  nothing  unless  the  people  hold  it  in  reverence 
and  respect.  To  obtain  this,  nothing  is  more  helpful  than  a 
tolerant  and  charitable  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  whose  position 
makes  them  leaders  of  public  opinion,  imputing  no  bad  motive  for 
good  a.cts.  The  want  of  it  has  from  the  first  been  a  characteristic 
of  New  England,  though  it  was  once  less  necessary  than  now, 
because  the  methods  of  government  were  more  summary  and  per- 
sonal. Cotton  Mather  remarked  strongly  upon  this  fault,  saying 
that  New  England  had  been  always  "  a  province  very  talkative 
and  ingenious  for  the  vilifying  of  its  public  servants."  * 

It  is  always  easier  to  censure  than  to  praise.  The  fault-finding 
habit,  which  so  often  destroys  the  peace  of  the  family  and  drives 
love  out  of  the  home,  is  as  immoral  in  a  nation  as  in  a  household. 
It  is  perhaps  more  so ;  for  it  chills  hero-worship,  and  we  need  that 
in  every  government  to  vivify  and  unify  it. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  death  of  the  two  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  age, —  Bismarck,  the  creator  of  the  new  German  empire, 
and  Gladstone,  the  creator  of  the  new  British  republic.  Each  had 
played  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  century  which 
gave  them  birth  and  which  they  so  nearly  outlived.  Bismarck 
gave  Germany  universal  suffrage.  Gladstone  gave  England  only 
household  or  tenant  suffrage.  Why  did  the  imperialist  go  farther 
than  the  English  parliamentarian  ?  Because  he  was  also  building 
up  and  fortifying  at  new  points  the  personal  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Gladstone  could  not  suddenly  introduce  into  a  govern- 
ment, whose  supreme  authority  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  unless  he,  too,  was  ready  to 
give  the  queen,  or  to  restore  to  her,  powers  lost  since  the  last 
reign  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Yet  could  or  did  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  people  appre- 
ciate this  difference  between  the  policies  of  Gladstone  and  Bis- 
marck ?  Or  did  they  look  simply  at  the  extension  of  parliamentary 
suffrage  by  itself  ? 

*  Magntlia^  i.  aoi. 
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The  people,  the  whole  people,  cannot  quickly  apprehend  the 
bearings  of  any  complicated  political  problem.  Their  judgment  is 
a  woman's  judgment, —  apt  to  be  right,  but  not  because  it  has  been 
reasoned  out 

For  this  cause,  if  for  no  other,  the  citizen  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment owes  it  to  his  country,  as  a  moral  duty,  to  show  respect,  not 
only  to  the  law,  but  to  the  makers  of  the  law.  They  are  probably 
better  informed  than  he  as  to  the  circumstances  that  seemed  to 
call  for  any  action  that  he  may  be  disposed  to  censure*  He  ought 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  every  presumption  that  they  are  acting 
honestly,  at  least,  before  he  condemns. 

I  do  not  think  that  incompetence,  dishonesty,  or  fraud  can  be 
charged  against  the  public  officers  of  our  day  to  any  greater  extent 
than  against  those  holding  similar  positions  in  any  and  all  of  the 
previous  years  of  American  history.  As  there  are  continually 
more  and  more  of  them,  there  must  be  continually  more  and  more 
who  are  unfit  for  their  places ;  but  the  proportion  has  not  essen- 
tially changed.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  any  different  con- 
clusion fail,  I  believe,  to  remember  that  every  newspaper  is  now 
a  political  detective,  and  few  rascals  can  escape  with  public 
plunder  undiscovered  or  unsuspected  by  the  ubiquitous  reporter. 

Governor  Pott,  of  Virginia,  was  tried  and  convicted  for  cattle- 
stealing  in  1630,  four  months  after  he  was  out  of  office.* 

Chief  Justice  More,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  impeached  for  gross 
partiality  in  1684,  and  the  council  requested  by  the  Assembly  to 
remove  him  from  office,  the  speaker  describing  him  as  a  "  corrupt 
minister  of  State."  t 

Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  the  same  province  early  in  the 
next  century,  is  one  of  the  figures  that  Franklin  has  embalmed  for 
us  in  his  matchless  autobiography.  What  American  governor  of 
our  day  could  have  descended  so  low  as  to  send  a  young  printer, 
almost  a  boy,  out  to  London,  to  secure  an  outfit  on  which  to  set 
up  a  printing-office  for  himself,  by  promising  him  a  letter  of  credit 
for  the  cost,  when  he  had  no  credit  to  give,  and  no  intention  of 
even  so  much  as  furnishing  the  letter  ? 

A  few  years  later  we  find  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  complaints  that  the  officers  in  the 
colony  militia,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  abused  their  posi- 
tion to  make  illegal  charges  and  demand  improper  perquisites, 
extorting  a  commission  from  their  men  for  giving  them  their  pay, 

*  Winsor's  History  of  America,  iti.  146.  t  Ibid. 
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taking  money  for  their  discharge,  and  making  false  muster  rolls.* 
Positions  in  the  army  were  sought  by  those  who  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  these  opportunities.  General  Warren,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  often 
said  that  he  never  till  then  had  any  idea  or  suspicion  of  the  self- 
ishness of  his  countrymen  or  their  impatient  eagerness  for  com- 
missions.f 

In  1770  a  report  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  showed  the 
sheriffs  in  different  counties  to  be  defaulters  to  the  amount  in  all 
of  nearly  ;fso,ooo4  In  1795  the  whole  legislature  of  Georgia 
united  in  selling  to  themselves,  for  half  a  million  dollars,  what 
now  constitutes  half  of  the  two  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
I  say  to  themselves;  for,  while  the  contracts  were  made  with 
four  great  companies,  every  member  of  the  legislature,  with  a 
single  exception,  shared  in  the  stock  of  one  or  more  of  them.§ 

John  Adams  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1777,  while  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  that  whoever  knew  America  knew  that  she 
entered  on  the  Revolutionary  struggle  "  infected  with  that  selfish- 
ness, corruption,  and  venality  (so  unfriendly  to  the  new  govern- 
ments she  must  assume)  which  have  been  the  bane  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." n  In  his  old  age,  under  the  same  convictions,  he  told  a 
young  friend  in  Congress,  who  sought  his  advice  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic,  that  the  fathers  were  no  better  than  their 
sons.  '*  We  had,''  he  said,  *'  as  many  poor  creatures  and  selfish 
beings  'm  proportion  among  us  as  you  have  among  you ;  nor  were 
there  then  more  enlightened  men,  or  in  greater  number  in  propor- 
tion, than  there  are  now."  T 

In  this  century  one  of  our  early  Vice-Presidents,  if  not  guilty  of 
treason,  certainly  came  but  little  short  of  it.  Another  was  a  noto- 
rious drunkard. 

A  Kentucky  judge,  while  Spain  still  held  New  Orleans,  was 
found  to  have  been  her  pensioner  and  spy. 

No  defalcation  of  any  federal  officer  has  exceeded  that  of 
Samuel  Swartwout  as  collector  of  New  York  under  General  Jack- 
son, or  been  more  directly  connected  with  political  corruption. 
The  total  amount  of  his  shortages  reached  $1,200,000.  He  ab- 
sconded to  Europe,  followed  soon  by  William  M.  Price,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  who  was  a 
defaulter  in  that  office  to  the  amount  of  $75,000. 

•  Dooglats't  Summary,  ii.  500,  note.  t  John  Adams's  Life  and  Works,  ix.  633. 

t  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for  1894,  p.  15a.        $  Ibid.  1891,  p.  17s. 
il  Life  and  Works,  ix.  458>  ?  Ibid.,  630. 
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But  the  true  weight  of  defalcations  in  office  as  a  criterion  of 
public  morals  is  less  their  commission  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  government  and  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity. In  1836  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Fort  Wayne 
became  a  defaulter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered  an 
investigation,  and,  while  it  ^as  pending,  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  senators  from  Indiana,  concluding  thus  :  "I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  intentionally  either  done  wrong  or  violated  his  instruc- 
tions. It  would  to  some  extent  produce  excitement  if  he  were 
removed;  for  he  has  many  warm  and  influential  friends  both  at 
Fort  Wayne  and  in  Dearborn  County,  from  which  he  removed  to 
his  present  residence.  Better  let  it  be."  The  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary contained  no  word  of  rebuke,  and  said  that  the  receiver's 
"  explanations  have  been  such  that  he  will  probably  continue  in 
office."  *  A  national  election  was  to  take  place  in  two  months, 
and  the  three  men  were  all  members  of  the  party  in  power. 

In  1837  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  out  an  inspector  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  various  land  offices.  In  one  of  these, 
in  Mississippi,  the  receiver,  Gordon  D.  Boyd,  was  found  to  be  in 
default  to  the  amount  of  over  $50,000.  His  predecessor  had  been 
also  guilty  of  a  serious  misappropriation.  The  inspector's  report 
contained  this  recommendation :  "  The  man  seems  really  peni- 
tent ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  common  with  his  friends,  that 
he  is  honest,  and  has  been  led  away  from  his  duty  by  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  a  certain  looseness  in  the  code  of  morality, 
which  here  does  not  move  in  so  limited  a  circle  as  it  does  with 
us  at  home.  Another  receiver  would  probably  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  two.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  I  rec- 
ommend his  being  retained  in  preference  to  another  appointment ; 
for  he  has  his  hands  full  now,  and  will  not  feel  disposed  to  specu- 
late any  more."  f 

It  would  have  been  simply  impossible  for  such  a  report  to  be 
made  to  a  cabinet  officer  at  any  time  since,  at  the  latest,  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  conspicuous  instances  of  corruption  in  our  great  offices 
of  State  were  those  furnished  by  John  B.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of 
War  under  Buchanan,  and  William  W.  Belknap,  who  filled  the 
same  position  under  Grant.  Between  them  came  the  Cridif  Mo- 
bilier  scandal,  which,  while  more  was  charged  than  established, 
constituted,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  reproach  that  has  yet  come 

*  Memoirs  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  iL  17.  f  Ibid.,  29. 
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CD  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  furnishes,  however^ 
strong  proof  of  the  morals  of  the  people  in  the  universal  outburst 
of  indignation  with  which  it  was  received,  before  which  more  than 
one  of  the  accused,  who  had  borne  good  names  and  high  office, 
stooped  to  lie  rather  than  own  themselves  guilty  of  a  more  venial 
fault. 

Our  people,  our  newspapers,  and  our  reviewers,  in  their  attitude 
of  outspoken  judges  of  public  characters,  are  at  least  free  from  that 
spirit  of  conventional  hypocrisy  which  rules  so  much  of  what  is 
said  under  similar  circumstances  in  foreign  society  or  by  the 
foreign  press.  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  hesitated  to  say  in  his  "  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth''*  that  England  has  two  quite  distinct  and 
contrary  moralities  for  public  life,  one  publicly  assumed  and  one 
privately  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The  official  may  be  treated 
with  respect  in  the  review  and  with  contempt  by  the  reviewer.  His 
acts  may  be  described  as  honest  in  print,  and  laughed  over  in  pri- 
vate as  a  successful  bit  of  roguery  that  helped  the  party,  and  makes 
him  all  the  more  valuable  as  its  representative.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  would  be  tolerated  here  among  decent  men. 

Free  as  have  been  our  criticisms  of  public  men  and  measures^ 
and  deep  as  has  often  been  the  popular  discontent  of  which  it  was 
the  voice,  criticism  and  discontent  have  seldom  led  to  sedition. 
The  North  Carolina  Regulators  of  1771;  Shays's  Rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1787  ;  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1794;  the  New  York  anti-rent  disturbances  of  1839 ;  the  Home- 
stead riots  of  a  few  years  since, —  these  are  the  main  incidents  of 
that  description  to  be  gathered  in  the  history  of  three  centuries. 

The  misdoings  of  the  private  citizen  in  his  political  relations, 
and  of  the  candidate  for  office,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  never  been  as  great  as  those 
which  once  disgraced  the  parliamentary  elections  of  England.  It 
is  true  also  that  they  are  greater  than  those  which  can  be  charged 
against  her  parliamentary  elections  now. 

Corruption  in  elections,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  party  government,  if  by  corruption  we  mean  every  influ- 
ence used  to  obtain  a  vote  other  than  that  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
candidate. 

Washington's  first  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature  was  gained  by 
the  distribution  of  unlimited  punch.t     Many  an  election  in  every 

*  Vol.  ii.  ao6.  t  Ford's  '*Trae  George  Wuhiofton/'  p.  297. 
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State  has  been  secured  by  promises  of  political  favors  or  under- 
standings that  were  tantamount  to  a  pledge.  But  the  downright 
payment  of  money  or  money's  worth  has  always  been  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  and  generally  gilded  over  by  the  pretence 
of  pa3ring  for  the  time  lost  from  labor  in  going  to  the  polls.  What 
of  this  there  is  we  find  in  the  country  more  than  in  the  city.  The 
light  kills  it,  and  the  city  is  the  place  of  light. 

Fraud  in  the  conduct  of  elections  it  is  often  more  diflficult  to 
detect ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  never  taken  permanent  hold 
with  us  of  any  community,  except  in  regard  to  the  negro  vote  in 
the  South.  The  preponderance  of  the  colored  population  there, 
joined  to  their  want  of  education  and  general  intelligence,  made 
their  government  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  period  of  re- 
construction confessed  misgovern  men  t.  The  Southern  whites  de- 
termined to  regain  political  control,  and  they  have  too  often 
disregarded  moral  honesty  to  obtain  it.  Of  late  years,  however, 
they  have  reverted,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Americans,  to  methods  of 
legal  redress,  and  by  constitutional  provisions  have  begun  to  limit 
suffrage  to  those  who  know  enough  to  use  it  rightly.  Indirectly, 
this  excludes  the  ordinary  negro ;  but  they  are  furnishing  him  with 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  at  which  his  children  may  fit 
themselves  to  share  it  with  the  whites.  ' 

We  have  encountered  in  full  force  the  problem  with  which  all 
thinking  peoples  have  to  deal, —  that  of  the  duty  of  public  charac- 
ters of  whom  is  required  adhesion  to  ancient  declarations  of  belief 
or  rules  of  conduct  which  they  are  unable  to  accept,  or  to  accept  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  originally  framed  and  promulgated. 
The  augurs  of  Rome,  who  did  not  pretend  to  veil  from  each  other 
their  contempt  for  the  ignoble  search  they  professed  to  make  for 
divine  oracles' in  the  carcass  of  a  slaughtered  fowl,  the  mediaeval 
priest,  at  the  same  eternal  city,  by  the  side  of  Luther  at  the  mass, 
who  muttered,  "Panis  es,  Panis  manebis," — have  these  men  not 
had  their  lineal  successors  in  American  pulpits  ? 

Our  conditions  of  society,  however,  have  furnished  an  easy 
method  of  escape.  The  minister  of  one  denomination  can  readily 
pass  into  a  minister  of  another,  and  with  little  or  no  loss  of  social 
caste. 

The  doctrine,  too,  of  creed  subscription  for  substance  of  doc- 
trine finds  wider  and  wider  acceptance.  There  are,  happily,  few 
extended  and  systematic   articles  of  belief,  that  have  obtained 
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ecclesiastical  sanction  in  any  English-speaking  lands,  which  have 
not  been  the  fruit  of  compromise,  and  do  not  bear  the  evidence^of 
it  on  their  face. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  fully  consistent  with  themselve^.  They  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  century  which  followed  their  adoption  by  an  Eng- 
lish priest,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop,  mere  "  articles  of 
peace,''  subscription  to  which  simply  meant  that  you  would  not 
preach  against  any  of  the  doctrines  which  they  affirmed.* 

The  foundation  creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  declares 
that  God  of  his  mere  good  pleasure  from  all  eternity  elected  some 
to  everlasting  life,  but  that  the  wicked  will  ''with  devils  be 
plunged  into  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  forever 
and  ever.''  But  it  declares  also  that  the  Saviour  came  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  and,  in  thus  stating  two  appar- 
ently inconsistent  doctrines,  necessarily  leaves  to  the  professors, 
who  are  bound  to  accept  it,  to  choose  between  them,  or  to  recon- 
cile them  with  each  other,  as  their  judgment  may  best  approve. 

Our  political  system  of  frequent  conventions  of  parties  or  party 
organizations,  each  putting  forth  a  platform  for  the  campaign,  is 
also  a  fruitful  source  of  disquiet  to  those  who  are  to  stand  upon  it 
before  the  people.  Half  that  is  said  in  them  is  not  meant :  half  that 
is  meant  is  not  said.  Generalities  constitute  the  favorite  mode  of 
expression ;  and  the  best  phrase  is  that  which,  like  the  utterances 
of  the  Delphic  oracles,  may  catch  its  meaning  from  the  event.  At 
the  convention  of  the  National  Republican  League  last  month,  if 
I  may  venture  to  allude  to  contemporary  history,  a  platform  was 
adopted  which  alluded  in  much  this  way  to  the  question  of  what 
we  are  to  do  with  our  conquests  of  Spanish  territory.  The  news- 
papers tell  us  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  first  con- 
sulted as  to  what  he  cared  to  have  said  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
he  declined  to  recommend  anything  except  ambiguity.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  story  is  without  foundation  ;  but  that  it  has 
been  widely  published  and  received  as  an  item  of  current  news, 
without  remark,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  American  people  are 
content  with  meaningless  or  ambiguous  platforms  and  with  those 
who  interpret  them  to  suit  themselves. 

The  same  difficulty  arises  under  our  written  constitutions,  and 

♦The  Bishop  of  Ely. 
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has  made  them  often  prove  an  occasion  of  temptation  to  the  legis- 
•lator. 

A  law,  for  instance,  is  desired  to  meet  a  special  case  in  a  State 
whose  constitution  provides  against  all  special  legislation.  A  gen- 
eral  statute  might  be  enacted,  which  would  cover  this  and  every 
similar  case ;  but  it  is  felt  that  such  a  statute  would  be  unwise. 
What  then  ?  The  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  suggests 
a  bill  to  apply  to  all  cases  of  a  certain  class,  and  limits  this  class 
so  closely  by  description  that,  in  fact,  it  must  consist  of  a  single 
one.  Thus  in  Ohio,  where  such  a  constitution  exists,  a  law  was 
passed,  a  few  years  ago,  authorizing  any  municipal  corporation 
having  a  population  by  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  United 
States  of  10,938  to  buy  land  and  build  machine-shops  upon  it,  for 
lease  or  sale  to  a  railroad  company.  Can  any  one  fancy  that  there 
was  more  than  one  city  there  with  precisely  10,938  inhabitants? 
So  the  Indiana  constitution  postpones  the  taking  of  effect  of  any 
law  until  it  has  been  printed  and  published  by  authority,  except  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  to  be  stated  in  the  law  itself.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  Indiana  legislature  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Acts  contained  a  declaration  that  an  emergency  existed  for  their 
going  into  immediate  effect. 

Such  devices  are  probably  unconstitutional ;  but,  whether  so  or 
not,  must  we  not  stamp  them  as  immoral,  practically  destroying,  as 
they  do,  a  safeguard  against  unwise  legislation,  which  the  men  who 
planned  them  had  sworn  to  support  ? 

1  have  sought  to  put  before  you  in  rough  and  necessarily  *  im- 
perfect outline  what  a  history  of  American  morals,  whenever  it  is 
written,  must  include,  and  what  judgments  it  may  be  expected  to 
pronounce.  Such  a  history  for  any  people  through  a  course  of 
three  centuries  can  be  but  slowly  traced.  Let  me,  before  I  close, 
emphasize  what  stands  out  as  the  controlling  forces  by  which 
American  character  has  been  shaped. 

Goethe  has  said  human  history  has  no  other  theme  than  the 
varying  contest  between  the  principles  of  belief  and  unbelief. 
When  belief  —  the  belief  of  the  heart  in  the  things  of  the  heart  — 
is  in  the  ascendant,  the  age  is  marked  by  great,  soul-stirring  events, 
worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance.  An  age  of  unbelief  succeeds, 
and  it  is  unproductive  and  intrinsically  mean  :  it  has  nothing  to 
feed  the  spirit  of  man,  which  starves  itself  away  in  ignoble  silence 
and  atrophy. 

*  A  considerable  part  of  this  address  was  omitted  in  delivery. 
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There  was  a  day  when  belief  was  the  spring  of  action  for  the 
dwellers  on  this  continent, —  for  those  who  came  here  to  found, 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Goethe  has  described 
it  for  us.  Narrow  as  was  their  field,  few  as  were  their  numbers^ 
they  dealt  in  things  that  were  essentially  great ;  and  they  dealt  with 
them  in  a  great  way.  We  stand  with  reverence  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
We  read  with  a  respect  unabated  by  a  conviction  of  its  intrinsic 
error  the  story  of  the  covenant  which  founded  the  colony  of  New 
Haven  upon  its  seven  pillars.  In  the  century  that  followed  we 
see  belief  in  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen  rising  into  belief  in  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  flashing  out,  with  the  gleam  of  the 
sword  taken  from  its  scabbard,  into  the  glories  of  the  Revolution. 
In  our  own  time,  belief  in  our  national  ideas  flamed  up  for  four 
bright  years  —  bright  amid  all  the  storm  they  brought  —  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  refounded  the  United  States  upon  the  only  freedom 
that  deserves  the  name, —  freedom  for  all. 

But  have  these  heroic  eras  in  our  history  been  distinguished  for 
moral  excellence? 

What  is  morality?  If  it  be  conformity  to  the  standards  of. con- 
duct prescribed  by  what  for  the  time  being  is  the  ruling  sentiment 
of  the  community,  the  age  of  the  Puritans  was  moral ;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  that  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  Civil  War.  How  has 
it  been  with  ourselves  in  these  days  of  trial,  of  great  deeds  and 
new  ambitions,  of  national  extension  by  conquest,  of  the  excite- 
ment of  glorious  victory  in  new  fields  ? 

War,  at  its  best,  lifts  the  soul  above  selfishness,  but  not  toward 
God.  God  is  Love.  War  is  the  destruction  of  man  by  man,  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  You  recollect  what  General  Sherman 
said  of  it  a  generation  ago, —  "  War  is  hell. "  Its  profoundest  his- 
tory is  not  written  in  battles  and  treaties.  Those  who  fight  are 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  contest ; 
but  what  are  those  figures  in  the  background?  What  of  the 
greater  army  of  camp-followers  and  contractors,  of  speculators  in 
loans,  of  defaulters  in  office  and  defaulters  in  trade  ?  The  sutler 
may  cut  a  mark  on  national  character  deeper  than  the  general. 

There  was  no  American  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride 
when  he  heard  of  what  Dewey  did  at  Manila,  and  Sampson's  fleet, 
from  the  great  "  Oregon, "  plunging  through  the  seas  on  its  long 
chase,  down  to  the  little  "Gloucester,"  flying  like  a  game-cock 
at  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  off  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  are 
many  who   took   new  courage  for  the   future   as  they  read  of 
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Captain  Philip  hushing  the  cheers  that  rose  on  the  "  Texas  "  when 
the  Spanish  ships  were  stranded  before  their  eyes  and  their  men 
struggling  in  the  surf,  as  he  reminded  his  crew  that  "the  poor 
devils  were  djring,"  and  calling  them,  instead,  to  uncover  and  give 
a  moment  to  silent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  great  victory  they 
had  won.  But  who  knows  anything  of  the  life  of  camps  who  does 
not  know  that  ours  during  these  past  months,  like  all  others  in 
human  ^istory,  have  been  often  the  scene  of  the  bad  in  word  and 
the  bad  in  conduct,  and  that  deeds  have  been  done  and  habits 
formed,  by  not  a  few,  of  which  their  friends  at  home  would  hear 
with  sorrow  and  dismay  ? 

We  have  been  educating  ourselves  into  new  beliefs.  We  are 
possessed  by  them,  ruled  by  them.  We  believe  that  our  country 
is  not  measured  by  the  breadth  of  the  continent.  We  believe 
that  the  islands  that  fringe  its  coasts,  and  those  remoter  still, — 
which,  in  unfriendly  hands,  might  threaten  its  security, — may 
rightfully,  as  occasion  offers,  be  incorporated  into  the  United 
States.  ^We  believe  that  our  people  have  duties  of  humanity 
toward  other  people,  duties  that  may  justify  a  war  to  free  them, 
by  the  strong  hand,  from  bad  or  cruel  government.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  are  something  more  and  greater  than  the 
States  which  are  united  under  their  flag,  and  that  the  American 
people  may  acquire  and  hold  territory  anywhere  upon  the  globe 
which  is  needed  to  serve  their  navy  or  promote  their  commerce. 

Are  we  the  better,  morally,  for  these  beliefs  ?  Do  they  make  us 
more  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others,  more  charitable  in  our  con- 
struction of  others'  conduct,  more  heedful  of  our  own  ? 

Belief  may  rest  on  faith,  it  may  rest  on  imagination,  it  may  rest 
on  knowledge.  Napoleon  said,  "  C*est  Timagination  qui  gouverne 
le  genre  humain.*'  It  does  not  govern  the  beliefs  that  rule  Ameri- 
can life.  We  reason  out  our  conclusions,  except  as  we  inherit 
them.  Imagination  may.  occasionally  hurry  us  into  acts  of  en- 
thusiasm. Our  settled  habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  regulated 
by  higher  things. 

"  I  have  generally,"  says  Carlyle,  "  found  that  morals  in  a  man 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  intellect  that  is  in  him."  * 

The  best  educated,  the  most  intelligent  people  should  be  the 
most  moral  people.     There  are  countries  where  individual  men 

*  History  of  Literature,  p.  15S. 
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have  gone  farther  in  learning  and  in  intellectual  greatness  than 
any  American  has  yet  reached,  but  there  are  none  where  illiter- 
acy is  so  rare.  I  do  not  ignore  that  of  the  American  negro.  It 
has  not  been  his  fault.  It  will  not  long  be  his  misfortune.  But^ 
when  we  speak  of  American  morals,  we  do  not  count  the  colored 
men  of  the  South  as  Americans.  They  will  win  the  name,  but 
they  have  not  yet  made  out  their  title. 

The  morals  of  our  people  reflect  their  intellectual  ability,  but 
we  must  look  deeper  for  their  source  and  spring.  As  we  review 
their  course,  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  has  been  largely  shaped  by 
religious  influences,  and  especially  by  those  under  which  New 
England  was  originally  settled. 

Virginia  was  the  pioneer  in  representative  government.  It  set 
the  style  of  morals  also  in  their  early  days  for  most  of  the  South- 
ern States  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  it  was  a  morality  either 
for  the  rich  or  for  the  frontiersman,  and  always  a  morality  from 
the  slaveholder.  It  wanted  that  support  which  Carlyle  named  as 
so  essential.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  her  governor  for  forty  years, 
expressed  the  views  of  her  ruling  class  when  he  wrote  of  her 
condition  in  1671  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Colonies, 
"I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing."*  That 
which  in  America  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  small  farmer  working 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  village  tradesman,  to  the  factory 
mechanic,  to  the  thickly  settled  and  established  community,  be  it 
North  or  South,  comes  down  from  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox 
through  the  Plymouth  Separatist,  the  Massachusetts  Puritan,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  the  Huguenot. 

The  sternness  of  the  Puritan  theology  time  has  softened.  The 
rigor  with  which  it  clad  human  life  has  worn  away.  But  the 
strong  sense  of  personal  duty  which  it  imposed,  and  the  reverence 
for  the  Bible  which  it  taught  so  well,  remain. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet  for  most  of  our  people 
because  of  the  Puritan.  They  may  care  nothing  for  its  religious 
sanction,  but  they  have  inherited  it  from  those  who  did. 

Licentiousness,  intemperance,  gambling,  brutality  in  sport, 
impatience  of  law,  contempt  of  authority, —  if  these  are  not 
destructive  features  of  American  society,  it  is  in  no  small  part 
because  of  the  share  of  New  England  in  planting  the  great  States 
that  lie  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  leaven  of  Calvinism  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Huguenot  of  the  Carolinas  introduced 
into  the  South. 

*  Holmes,  "  American  Annals,"  i.  410. 
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Three  nations  of  antiquity,  above  all  others,  have  stamped 
themselves  upon  the  modem  world  :  Greece,  in  thought ;  Rome,  in 
law ;   Israel,  in  religion. 

It  is  fortunate  for  America  that  the  founders  drew  less  from 
Greece  than  from  Rome,  less  from  the  Romans  than  from  the 
Hebrew.  From  everything  that  was  Greek  their  theology  re- 
pelled them,  founded  as  that  was  in  the  Latin  Church,  cast  by 
Calvin  in  Latin  form,  and  permeated  by  no  sense  of  beauty  except 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  governing  and  conquering  spirit  of 
Rome  they  had ;  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  gave  them  the  Lord 
God  Jehovah  for  their  leader,  and  told  them,,  by  the  lips  of  Moses, 
that  law  and  religion  were  one.  They  may  have  thought  the 
lesson  was  that  State  and  Church  were  one,  but  the  vital  truth 
outlasted  their  misconception  of  it. 

If  American  morality  is  sound  and  high,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  is 
for  one  thing,  and  for  the  main  thing,  because  it  rests  on  Plymouth 
Rock. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   GENERAL 
SECRETARY, 

REV.  FREDERICK   STANLEY   ROOT,  M.A.,  OF   NEW   YORK. 
[Read  Monday  evening,  August  29.] 

In  presenting  my  first  annual  report  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
lack  of  accumulated  experience  in  office  which,  joined  to  signal  lit- 
erary capacity,  rendered  the  work  of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  so  permanently  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  or- 
ganization. But  my  encouragement  lies  in  the  fact  that  new  incen- 
tives, fresh  opportunities,  and  opening  vistas  of  useful  development 
confront  every  man  who  undertakes  his  labors  con  amorCy  and  that 
all  questions  of  social  progress  in  their  last  analysis  are  questions 
largely  dependent  for  their  solution  upon  the  closer  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  human  nature,  and  also  upon  the  adoption  of 
methods  of  social  amelioration  and  improvement  that  are  to-day 
thoroughly  practicable.  Thus  the  work  of  suggesting  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  shaping  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this 
society,  while  belonging  in  the  period  of  inception  to  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  the  Executive  Board,  passes  over  to  the  province 
of  the  General  Secretary  for  executive  detail  and  consummation. 
And,  on  this  view  of  his  office,  experience  —  generally,  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  of  efficiency  —  may  at  least  recoup  from  zeal, 
energy,  and  adaptability  some  portion  of  the  loss.  Such  zeal  and 
energy,  I  hope,  will  be  mine  in  furthering  the  aims  of  an  Association 
whose  expert  papers  and  essays  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
have  boldly  and  ably  met  the  most  vital,  the  most  pregnant,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  most  ominous  of  sociological,  economic,  sanitary,  and 
judicial  problems.  It  is  the  powerful  and  striking  observation  of 
Wendell  Phillips  that  "  statutes  are  milestones,  showing  how  far 
yesterday's  thought  has  traveled."  It  may  be  said  with  equal 
pertinency  that  the  expert  papers  submitted  at  annual  conferences 
of  societies  like  our  own  are  thought-milestones,  blazing  out  the 
path  which  social  science  has  followed  in  its  effort  to  determine 
the  right  relation  of  the  unit  to  the  mass,  the  State  to  the  individual, 
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the  most  favored  to  the  least  favored  of  God's  creatures.  Not  that 
social  science  is  an  exact  science,  nor  that  it  is  as  a  definite  term 
yet  removed  from  cloud-land,  but  that  the  condition  of  its  present 
knowledge  as  evinced  in  such  papers  is  a  tolerably  complete  com- 
pendium of  what  it  knows  and  can  do  fot  man  in  his  multiform 
social  relations.  And,  if  the  members  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  the  public  at  large  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
list  of  papers  indexed  in  each  number  of  the  Social  Science  youmal^ 
it  will  be  discovered  that  since  1865,  when  the  Association  was 
founded,  between  seven  hundred  and  one  thousand  essays  have 
been  published  under  our  auspices,  many  of  them  by  the  foremost 
thinkers  in  America,  and  dealing  with  almost  every  conceivable 
phase  of  human  progress.  And  I  may  add,  in  passing,  although 
it  is  often  urged  by  writers  of  pessimistic  tendencies  that  the 
materialistic  wave  creeps  upon  the  shores  of  our  civilization  with 
ever-increasing  volume  and  surge,  and  that  what  Emerson  calls  the 
age  of  "  Tammany  Hall,  the  omnibus,  and  the  third  person  plural '' 
waxes  grosser  with  the  waning  centuries,  still,  the  wonderful 
growth  of  learned  societies  in  our  country,  both  in  membership 
and  influence,  promises  a  brighter  future  for  humanitarian  and 
scholastic  ideals.  For  to-day  we  have  no  fewer  than  forty  such 
societies,  ranging  in  numbers  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand 
each,  some  of  which,  and  not  by  any  means  the  least  important, 
are  offshoots  from  this  organization  as  the  parent  stem. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  purpose  and  mission  of  this 
particular  body  is  the  discussion  and  investigation  of  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  social  science,  and  that  its  traditional  policy  is  never 
to  commit  itself  to  any  dogmatic  declaration  of  belief  in  regard  to 
the  questions  which  may  come  under  its  examination.  We  are, 
most  happily,  thought-free  as  to  the  nature  of  topics  debated  and 
hospitable  to  every  method  of  treatment,  provided  such  method 
does  not  violate  the  canons  of  dignity  and  good  taste  which  have 
been  so  largely  in  evidence  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Most  of  us  recall  the  noble  aphorism  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton,  who  says,  in  "  The  Intellectual  Life,"  "  I  look  upon  an  op- 
ponent, not  as  an  enemy  to  be  repelled,  but  as  a  torch-bearer, 
bringing  whatever  light  he  may  to  enlighten  my  ignorance."  And, 
certainly,  no  greater  proof  of  the  open-mindedness  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  every  form  and  phase  of  modern  thought  can  be  afforded 
than  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  with  serenity  and 
rewarded  with  generous  applause  advocates  of  economic  theories 
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SO  widely  divergent  as  those  maintained  by  Henry  George, 
Edward  Atkinson,  and  Samuel  Gompers.  As  long  as  we  adhere 
to  this  policy,  and  avoid  what  Arthur  Helps  designates  contemptu- 
ously as  "  large,  fluent,  unhesitating  dogmatism,"  which  marches 
advanced  thinkers  out  of  court  by  the  ears,  we  need  not  fear  that 
our  Association  will  lack  an  intelligent  and  wide-orbed  constitu- 
ency of  intelligent  men  and  women. 

But  leaving  the  larger  and  more  general  aspects  of  our  work  as 
a  society,  and  descending  to  some  details  of  a  wholly  practical 
character,  it  may  be  of  interest,  first  of  all,  to  know  exactly  our 
status  at  the  present  time  in  the  matter  of  prospects,  business, 
organization,  and  membership.  During  the  year  we  have  held  two 
meetings  of  the  General  Council,  one  in  New  York,  Dec.  17,  1897, 
and  the  other  at  Woodmont,  Conn.,  July  6.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  several  affairs  of  prime  importance  were  considered. 
On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  it  was  voted  that  the 
Association  seek  to  establish  a  reserve  fund,  the  principal  and 
interest  thereof  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  of  the  Association  as 
the  Council  might  determine.  The  motive  of  this  resolution  must 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  that  the  work  of  the  society  in  the 
past  and  its  ability  to  publish  and  disseminate  literature  has  been 
greatly  restricted  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  In  conformity  to  in- 
structions, an  appeal  to  members  was  made  by  your  General  Sec- 
retary ;  and  a  sum  of  money  has  been  received  for  the  purpose 
named,  which,  to  date,  is  but  a  nucleus.  But  within  a  very  recent 
period  we  have  received  from  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  John  W.  Carter  the  sum  of  $500,  which  sum,  by  vote  of  Coun- 
cil, is  invested  and  held  permanently  as  part  of  the  publication 
fund  of  the  Association,  the  income  thereof  to  be  devoted  to  publi- 
cation uses  from  year  to  year.  The  constantly  diminishing  earn- 
ing power  of  money  will  make  it  obvious  to  all  interested  persons 
that  the  tractarian  movement  in  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  will  never  attain  large  renown  without  substantial 
addition  to  the  generous  bequest  of  Mr.  Carter. 

A  single  illustration  out  of  many  available  will  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  generous  reserve  for  publication  purposes.  Certain 
numbers  of  our  Journal  are  not  only  rare,  but  they  are  virtually 
unobtainable.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  No.  27,  which  con- 
tains a  symposium  on  the  **  Single  Tax,"  the  participants  being 
men  of  national  eminence  in  their  several  fields.  There  is  a 
steady  but  limited  demand  for  this  issue  of  the  Journal ;  and  your 
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Secretary  is  of  the  opiDion  that  a  reprint  of  this  debate,  as  well  as 
a  reprint  of  certain  sections  of  other  rare  numbers,  would  be 
advisable. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  selling  price  of  the  Journal 
in  the  general  market  is  at  a  higher  figure  than  may  be  compatible 
with  large  distribution.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  printing  could  not  be  defrayed,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  dignity  attaching  to  high-class  publication,  by 
securing,  if  possible,  advertisements  from  book  concerns  and 
general  publishers,  and  then,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  editorial 
work  of  your  Secretary,  place  the  Social  Science  Journal  upon  the 
counters  of  the  booksellers,  thus  hoping  to  secure  distinct  recogni- 
tion in  the  literary  market  along  with  other  magazines  no  more 
varied  in  contents. 

At  the  council  meeting  in  New  York  it  was  also  voted  that  the 
matter  of  incorporating  the  Association  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  President  Baldwin,  Vice-President  Kingsbury,  and 
the  General  Secretary.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  with  the  following  result: 
a  charter  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
passed  that  body ;  the  House  Committee  voted  to  report  favorably 
on  it  also,  but  the  pressure  of  business  incident  to  the  war  and 
other  causes  prevented  the  report  from  being  made.  If  in  the 
months  before  us  progress  is  effected,  information  of  such  progress 
will  be  communicated  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Council. 

There  is  no  present  necessity  that  I  should  refer  in  detail  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  meeting  held  at  Woodmont  on  the  sixth 
day  of  last  July.  Some  plans  and  suggestions  looking  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  clienthle  and  the  extension  of  the  influence  of 
the  Association  were  definitely  shaped ;  and  before  our  adjourn- 
ment on  Friday  next,  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business, 
there  may  come  up  for  consideration  certain  measures  relative 
thereto.  One  incident  of  the  July  council  occasioned  keen  regret. 
I  refer  to  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Mr.  Stokes  was  led  to  this  de- 
cision by  the  pressure  of  business  cares  and  responsibilities ;  and 
after  some  years  of  valued  service,  signalized  by  much  generosity 
to  the  Association,  his  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted.  We 
are  fortunate,  however  in  securing  as  his  successor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Le 
Gendre,  of  New  York,  whose  wide  experience  in  financial  affairs 
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guarantees  the  expert  discharge  of  all  duties  belonging  to  the  posi- 
tion. 

With  reference  to  the  membership  of  the  Association  I  have  to 
report  that  since  the  beginning  of  our  Association  year  there  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  members  one  hundred  and  forty-five  new 
names.  Owing  to  causes  beyond  his  control,  your  Secretary  has 
been  unable  as  yet  to  make  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  mem- 
bership list ;  but  at  present  writing,  including  all  classes  of  mem- 
bers upon  our  books,  the  total  census  falls  a  little  short  of  four 
hundred,  about  the  strength  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Philological  Association  and  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  half  a  dozen  societies  of  national  renown.  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  our  leakage  in  point  of  numbers  up  to 
a  recent  period,  due  in  great  measures  to  the  formation  of  new 
associations  out  of  our  very  loins,  is  not  in  itself  a  staggering  or 
discouraging  fact.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  large  acces- 
sions to  our  ranks  will  follow  enthusiastic  and  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Association  to  recruit  our  lists.  If 
every  present  active  member  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  would  carefully  select  ten  names  of  persons  known  to 
him  as  interested  in  the  problems  we  are  debating  from  year  to 
year,  and  report  such  names  to  your  Secretary,  I  am  confident  that 
a  considerable  fraction  would  ultimately  be  enrolled  on  our  books. 
When  the  method  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was 
under  discussion,  Horace  Greeley  remarked  in  his  inimitably  quaint 
fashion,  "  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  Yea,  verily,  'the 
way  to  get  new  members  is  to  get  them  ;  and  as  the  secretary  of 
an  organization  is  neither  Argus-eyed,  nor  a  Briareus  with  the 
hundred  arms,  nor  octopus-like  in  wide-spreading  in-gathering 
sweep  of  his  official  tentacles,  it  is  imperative  that  each  member  of 
this  Association  shall  be  solicitous  in  selecting  those  who  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  body.  I  put  this 
matter  before  you  strongly ;  for,  in  past  years,  it  seems  to  have 
been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  Secretary  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  increase  of  membership.  And  in  the  course  of  the  year  I 
hope  to  test  in  a  very  practical  fashion  the  willingness  of  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  Association  to  assist  in  the  enlargement  of 
its  constituency. 

But  I  cannot  surrender  this  report  to  the  official  archives  with- 
out submitting  for  your  consideration  certain  brief  recommenda- 
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tions  of  a  general  nature.  Not  that  I  assume  agreement :  I  only 
ask  a  hearing.  And  from  the  view-point  of  a  Secretary  not  yet 
thoroughly  acclimated,  so  to  speak,  to  his  environment,  I  hold,  first 
of  all,  that  the  American  Social  Science  Association  should  have 
a  local  habitation. 

As  long  as  your  Secretary  is  a  resident  of  New  York,  but  not  a 
householder,  an  office  —  even  though  it  be  a  seven  by  nine  room 
in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city  —  is  almost  indispensable,  or 
will  be  when  the  funds  of  the  Association  warrant  the  outlay. 
We  have  already  a  number  of  valued  exchanges,  and  could  easily 
secure  more.  Back  numbers  of  magazines  accumulate,  some  of 
them  not  infrequently  called  for.  Correspondence  for  the  current 
year  has  largely  increased.  A  placard  of  some  description  invites 
attention  to  what  individuals  and  societies  are  doing.  And  I  urge 
that,  when  one  has  no  room  for  such  accumulations  except  upon 
the  floor  of  his  private  winter  quarters,  and  no  sign  of  his  official 
connection  whatever,  some  confusion  and  awkwardness  of  adjust- 
ment will  inevitably  ensue.  Few  societies  of  our  standing  and 
achievements  are  thus  handicapped;  and  it  would  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  our  solidity  if  some  ardent  and  financially  endowed  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  would  supply  the  wherewithal  to  furnish 
and  equip  an  office  gratuitously  surrendered  to  our  uses,  or  at  nomi- 
nal rental  by  another  enthusiastic  member  who  deeply  appreciates 
the  value  of  a  local  society  habitation.  I  proffer  this  hint,  well 
knowing  that  it  will  not,  in  all  probability,  advance  beyond  the 
germ  stage  at  this  session  of  the  convention. 

Again,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  heads  of  departments  should  not 
occasionally  try  the  experiment  of  engaging  eminent  speakers  from 
abroad  to  read  or  submit  papers  to  be  read  at  our  Saratoga  meet- 
ing. This  is  far  from  being  a  reflection  upon  the  high  ability  of  the 
men  and  women  in  our  own  country  who  have  appeared  before  this 
Association  from  time  to  time.  In  the  matter  of  literary  capacity 
and  expert  knowledge  we  have  no  need  to  cross  the  water.  But 
upon  the  honorary  and  corresponding  lists  of  the  Association  are 
names  of  international  repute,  names  long  identified  with  our  body; 
and  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  to  do,  and  might  add  a  certain 
kclat  to  our  gatherings,  if  now  and  then,  say  six  months  in  advance 
of  our  meeting,  Professor  Bryce,  or  Moncure  Conway,  or  Dr.  Ernest 
Engel,  or  some  equally  notable  personage  were  invited  to  deliver 
an  address.  The  individual  in  question  might  be  planning  to  visit 
America,  or  he  might  be  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  a  par- 
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ticular  department,  or,  possibly,  he  might  consider  such  request  a 
delicate  return  for  the  courtesy  of  election  as  honorary  member. 
At  all  events,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  experiment  is  quite  worth 
undertaking,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ambitious  head  of  a 
social  science  department  will  magnify  his  office  by  taking  a  bold 
initiative  in  this  direction.  Even  though  the  guest  be  unable  to 
clothe  his  thought  in  vigorous  and  sinewy  Saxon,  which  is  truly  a 
great  desideratum,  the  use  of  his  own  vernacular  will  give  employ- 
ment to  our  linguistics ;  while  the  eminence  of  the  speaker  will  draw 
attention  to  his  personality  from  many  who,  while  unable  to  follow 
his  words,  as  in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  critic  Brunetifere,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  his  voice  on  this  platform. 

One  other  suggestion  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  much  larger 
representation  in  the  general  membership  of  the  Association,  and 
possibly  in  the  official  control  of  its  affairs,  of  women  interested  in 
social  questions.  I  need  not  allude  in  this  presence  to  the  pre- 
eminent professional  attainments,  the  devoted  philanthropic  ser- 
vice, and  the  proved  executive  capacity  of  certain  women  who  for 
years  have  been  numbered  among  our  members.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  to-day  that  some  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  social  science  —  contributions  that  skilfully  mass  the  evidence 
of  social  disorder  and  are  fertile  in  the  resource  of  remedies  — 
proceed  from  the  pens  of  women  students  of  social  problems.  As 
a  member  of  the  Social  Reform  Club  of  New  York,  1  am  more  and 
mote  impressed  with  the  subtle  and  instinctive  grasp  of  social 
questions  evinced  by  women  belonging  to  that  organization  who 
serve  ably  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  the  club.  I  have  only 
to  mention  Helen  Campbell  and  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  out  of 
many  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of  my  general  affirmation.  If, 
then,  women  are  acceptable  members  of  civic  leagues,  and  leagues 
of  every  name  organized  for  the  study  of  present-day  economic  and 
industrial  problems,  I  can  but  feel  that  we  ought  to  include  a  far 
greater  number  in  the  membership  of  an  Association  organized 
to  publish  expert  testimony  on  living  questions  and  industrial 
problems.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  aptitude  of  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  women  for  profound  diagnosis  of  existing  social 
conditions  can  be  decried. 

Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  the  conclusions  and  observa- 
tions of  your  Secretary  on  this  and  other  points,  the  immediate 
privilege  before  us  is  to  hear  the  various  papers  and  addresses 
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which,  as  of  old,  we  present  you  as  outlined  upon  the  printed 
programs.  And,  in  entering  upon  a  second  year  of  association 
work,  I  can  only  say  that  at  any  time  during  the  year  I  shall  be 
glad  of  hints  and  suggestions  from  members  looking  toward 
greater  efficiency  of  organization, —  hints  that  will  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  General  Council  whose  executive 
I  am. 
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I.     REMARKS   BY   THE   CHAIRMAN, 

THE    REV.   JOSEPH    ANDERSON,    D.D.,    OF  WATERBURY,    CONN. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  August  30.] 

The  chairman  of  a  department,  if  he  has  kept  its  claims  before 
his  mind  during  the  year,  can  readily  think  of  many  things  which 
might  properly  be  said  by  way  of  introduction.  The  construction 
of  a  program  in  any  department  is  a  task  which  at  the  best  has  an 
element  of  haphazard  in  it ;  and,  if  much  that  is  valuable  is  in- 
cluded, much  that  is  equally  valuable  must  be  omitted.  To  recog- 
nize some  of  the  things  omitted,  and  thus  to  supplement  and  com- 
plete the  scheme  of  the  day,  is  the  privilege,  if  not  the  duty,  of  the 
chairman ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  resist  exercising  it.  It  was 
a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  led  me  to  speak  at  some  length,  a  year 
ago,  on  "recent  movements  in  the  educational  domain.'^  This 
year,  however,  our  program  promised  to  be  an  unusually  full  one, 
and  it  seemed  undesirable  that  I  should  diminish  the  small  amount 
of  time  that  could  be  given  to  the  several  subjects  presented  and 
to  the  discussion  of  them  by  any  long  statement  of  my  own.  I  will 
therefore  confine  myself  this  morning  to  a  few  remarks  concern- 
ing the  program  of  the  day  and  the  interrelations  of  the  topics  to 
be  considered. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  program  will  not  be  carried  out  as  pub- 
lished. Mr.  S.  T.  Dutton,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Council,  at  Wood- 
mont.  Conn.,  and  at  that  time  fully  expected  to  be  with  us  to-day, 
and  to  present  a  paper  on  the  theme  that  has  been  announced, — 
"  By-products  in  Education."  But  important  changes  in  Mr.  But- 
ton's home  affairs  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  our  ses- 
sions.    We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  a  year  hence. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Dutton  I  offered  a  place  on 
our  program   to  Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  who  rep- 
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resents  an  interesting  movement  toward  the  equalizing  of  educa- 
tion  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Scott  was  compelled  to  decline  for  rea- 
sons which  suggest  anew  the  importance  of  establishing  a  sustain- 
ing fund  for  our  Association.  His  absence  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  movement  to  which  he  is  devoting  himself  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance,—  I  mean  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  rura> 
schools  of  America.  In  1895  there  were  in  the  United  States  574 
cities  of  8,oot>  or  more  inl^abitants  each.  The  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  these  cities  numbered  3,303,000.  Those  in  the 
other  schools  of  the  nation  —  the  rural  schools  —  numbered 
10,889,000.  The  ratio  of  the  two  classes  is  as  33  to  108 ;  yet  the 
city  schools  own  more  than  half  of  the  common-school  property 
and  expend  more  than  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  funds. 
This  means  "that  the  country  school-children,  as  a  whole,  are 
taught  in  inferior  school-houses,  by  inferior  teachers,  and  for  much 
shorter  periods  of  time."  How  to  secure  for  them  a  better  chance 
—  how  to  "  equalize  education,"  as  Mr.  Scott  expresses  it  —  is  one 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  hour.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education  at  Milwaukee,  last  year,  an  elaborate 
report  on  rural  schools,  filling  200  octavo  pages,  was  presented, 
abounding  in  practical  suggestions.  The  general  aim  set  forth  in 
this  report  was  the  multiplying  and  improving  of  opportunities  for 
the  children  of  the  rural  districts.  One  aspect  of  this  subject  will 
come  before  us  in  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Folkmar,  not  exclusively,  however,  or  distinctively,  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  rural  schools.  I  spoke  a  year  ago  of  .the  attention 
given  of  late  to  the  economy  of  time  in  the  educational  process. 
I  am  glad  that  this  matter  is  to  be  presented  in  so  definite  shape 
to-day. 

I  spoke  last  year  and  the  year  before  of  the  educational 
processes  perpetually  going  on  apart  from  all  systematized  in- 
struction. No  man's  education  ceases  with  the  close  of  school- 
days ;  and  it  is  important  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  to  appreciate 
the  educational  value  of  certain  institutions  and  movements.  Two 
years  ago  the  educational  value  of  modern  fraternities  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  educational  influence  of  the  newspaper  was 
touched  upon.  A  year  ago  one  of  our  topics  was  the  educational 
influence  of  the  drama;  and  to-day,  following  the  same  general 
line  of  investigation,  we  are  to  consider  the  educational  value  of 
the  popular  lecture.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  from  his  rich  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  schools  of  New  York,  will  be  able 
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to  give  us  the  latest  wisdom  on  this  interesting  topic.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  at  this  point,  to  mention  that  the  value  of  the  drama  — 
the  stage — as  an  educational  agency  has  lately  been  tried  in  a  very 
practical  way  im  connection  with  certain  schools  in  Germany,  the 
school-children  being  taken  regularly  to  the  theatre  by  their 
teachers  to  witness  first-class  plays.  And,  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  morality  of  the  stage,  why  is  not  this  experiment  as  well 
worth  trying  and  as  justifiable  as  that  reported  byMr.*Dutton  from 
the  Brookline  schools, —  I  mean  the  introduction  into  the  school- 
rooms of  fine  music  and  notable  works  of  art  ? 

By  a  slight  change  in  the  constitution  at  our  last  annual  meeting 
the  department  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presiding  was  en- 
larged, so  that  it  became  the  "  Department  of  Education  and  Art" 
What  the  effect  of  this  change  will  be  depends  upon  the  ultimate 
direction  of  a  new  movement  that  has  developed  since  last  winter 
within  our  organization,  the  nature  and  scope  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  revealed  before  the  close  of  our  meeting.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  relations  of  art  to  education  are  of  obvious  importance, 
and  it  seemed  entirely  suitable  that  the  enlargement  of  this  depart- 
ment—  whether  it  shall  prove  to  be  permanent  or  temporary  — 
should  be  signalized  by  a  paper  on  the  relations  existing  between 
art  and  education.  This  paper,  you  perceive,  will  be  presented  by 
Professor  Raymond,  of  Princeton,  who  has  made  this  field  of  in- 
quiry especially  his  own.  The  subject  is  one  that  has  already 
attracted  much  attention.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  at  Milwaukee,  this  was  one  of  the  pressing  topics. 
Professor  Raymond  will  discuss  it  on  its  highest  levels,  but  its 
humbler  and  more  "  primary  "  relations  are  also  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

The  other  topic  for  our  evening  session  is  one  which,  in  its  very 
statement,  affords  us  a  note  of  hope.  Is  ft  true  that  there  has 
been  real  advance  in  college  and  university  education  in  the 
United  States  ?  —  I  mean  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  seek  and 
secure  it.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says  there  has,  and  bases  his 
statement  upon  a  large  array  of  facts.  The  significance  of  this 
no  man  in  America  is  better  fitted  than  Commissioner  Harris, 
whether  by  official  position  or  by  expert  knowledge,  to  set  forth. 
Some  one,  speaking  of  the  recent  war,  has  said:  "This  is  em- 
phatically a  war  of  trained  against  untrained  men.  We  shall 
succeed  by  virtue  of  a  more  thorough  education, —  an  education 
both  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  character. '^    A  statement  such  as 
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this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  growing  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  in  the  higher  education,  brings  before  us  the 
great  possibilities  that  await  us  in  the  near  future. 

One  other  event  in  our  program  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
When  Professor  William  F.  Blackman,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
proposed  that  his  paper  should  be  on  the  question,  "  Is  Society  an 
Organism  ? "  I  was  well  aware  ihat  the  topic  was  no  more  appro- 
priate to  my  department  than  to  some  other,  but  I  also  knew  that 
it  was  no  less  so.  I  felt,  too,  that  such  fundamental  questions  as 
this  ought  to  be  considered  every  year  at  our  meetings ;  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  at  the  close  of  this  morning's  session  we  are  going 
to  have  such  a  theme  brought  before  us  by  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  successful  students  to  be  found  in  the  growing  company  of 
those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  sociology. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  miscellany  of  "  remarks  "  still  more 
miscellaneous,  I  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  a  matter  introduced  to  my 
attention  and  to  the  notice  of  various  members  by  one  of  our 
Council,  Mr.  E.  T.  Potter,  of  Newport,  R.I.  Mr.  Potter  is  alarmed, 
and  with  good  reason,  at  the  destruction  so  rapidly  going  on  all 
over  our  country  of  what  he  calls  **  some  parts  of  man's  heritage 
in  nature."  In  a  brief  paper  which  he  has  published  on  this 
subject,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  the  song-birds  and  the  birds 
of  beautiful  plumage,  of  the  approaching  extinction  of  giraffes 
and  whales,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giant  trees  of  California,  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  much  that  is  beautiful  and  precious  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
troops.  The  matter  is  one  to  which  attention  should  certainly  be 
directed.  There  is  an  old  name  for  all  this  —  Vandalism  — 
which  suggests  that  the  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet,  as  a  people,  quite  emerged  from  the  status 
of  barbarism.  What  is  more  likely  to  lift  us  completely  out  of 
that  condition  than  education, —  an  education  that  shall  give 
proper  heed  to  our  aesthetic  development,  and  that  shall  begin 
with  the  little  child  ?  And,  as  Mr.  Potter  says,  "  we  must  make 
haste  in  regard  to  this,  if  we  are  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
exceptional  in  nature  as  we  now  possess  it." 
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BY    MRS.  DANIEL   FOLKMAR,  M.PH.,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  August  30.] 

Several  solutions  of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  average  school- 
ing of  the  pupil  of  the  public  schools  ?  '*  have  been  undertaken. 
Some  writers  *  have  based  their  study  on  the  investigation  of  the 
ages  of  pupils.  The  results  of  such  investigation  are  not  very 
conclusive ;  for,  while  the  child  may  be  enrolled  in  school  for  five 
or  six  successive  years,  so  long  as  he  is  required  to  be  in  school 
only  three  months  during  the  year,  he  will  not  cover  many  grades. 

Others  have  based  their  investigations  on  promotion  figures. 
Here,  too,  the  results  are  not  very  convincing.  Many  pupils  who 
are  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year  do  not  return  for  the  next  year, 
and  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  to  suppose  that  all 
pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  would  be  enrolled  in  the  same 
grades  the  next  year. 

As  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  school  attendance,  Professor  Folkmar  undertook 
in  1894  a  study  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  to  ascertain  at 
what  grade  pupils  drop  out  of  school,  what  per  cent  drop  out  be- 
fore reaching  the  second  grade,  what  per  cent  fail  to  reach  the 
grammar  grades,  what  per  cent  reach  the  high  school,  and  what 
per  cent  graduate  from  the  high  school.  This  is  a  better  basis  of 
investigation;  for  the  results  indicate  what  grades  of  the  public 
school  have  been  covered  by  its  citizens, —  in  other  words,  what 
acquirements  of  knowledge,  power,  and  skill  the  pupil  has  on 
leaving  school,  so  far  as  such  acquirements  can  be  inferred  from 
curricula  outlining  the  work  of  the  several  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  results  of  Professor  Folkmar's  investigation,  briefly  stated, 
are  as  follows :  of  the  children  that  attend  the  public  schools  of 

•Woodward,  CM.,  "Tht  Age  of  Withdrawal  from  tht  Public  Schools/'  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1891-92,  p.  595. 
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Chicago,  32  per  cent  drop  out  before  reaching  the  second  grade, 
51  per  cent  before  reaching  the  third  grade,  66  per  cent  before 
reaching  the  fourth  grade,  78  per  cent  before  reaching  the  gram- 
mar grades,  97  per  cent  before  reaching  the  high  school,  and  only 
three  in  a  thousand  graduate  from  the  high  school.  While  the 
study  of  one  city  does  not  prove  anything  outside  of  that  city, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Folkmar  that  the  conditions  which 
he  found  in  Chicago  were  not  peculiar  to  Chicago,  but  rather 
were  typical  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  whole 
country,  including  urban  and  rural  districts.  Likewise,  that  these 
conditions  are  typical  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  every 
highly  civilized  nation.  As  one  step  toward  the  verification  or 
disproval  of  the  above  proposition,  I  undertook  in  1896  a  similar 
study  of  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee. 

In  the  study  of  the  duration  of  school  attendance  from  data 
furnished  by  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  two  methods  ♦  of  demon- 
stration were  employed  for  each  city,  the  one  serving  as  a  check 
upon  the  other.  They  may  be  designated  as  the  deductive,  or  en- 
rollment method,  and  the  inductive,  or  class  method.  By  the  first 
the  enrollment  by  grades  for  one  year  or  the  totals  for  a  group  of 
years  are  made  the  basis  of  deduction  or  inference  as  to  the  per 
cents  that  must  have  dropped  out  from  the  lower  grades.  By  the 
second  the  enrollment  of  a  single  class  entering  the  first  grade  is 
followed  from  grade  to  grade  through  the  reports  of  successive 
years,  the  per  cent  that  dropped  out  in  each  grade  is  noted,  and 
from  a  comparison  of  these  facts  with  corresponding  facts  in  the 
history  of  other  classes  a  generalization  is  reached  inductively  as 
to  the  normal  per  cents  that  drop  out  at  each  grade.  Secondary 
considerations,  such  as  deaths,  increase  of  population,  and  promo- 
tion figures,  were  introduced  into  these  studies,  "  on  the  one  hand 
to  eliminate  errors  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  other  hand  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  probable  error,  so  that,  if  per  cents  could  not  be 
determined  with  absolute  accuracy,  statements  could  at  least  be 
made  as  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  within  which  the 
truth  lay." 

The  following  diagram  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  results  of 
the  deductive  method.  The  solid  lines  mark  off  the  number  that 
drop  out  before  the  next  grade  in  Chicago,  and  the  dotted  lines 
indicate   the  conditions   in   Milwaukee.      The    slight    difference 

*  For  details  of  method  and  data  see  '*The  Duration  of  School  Attendance  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee/'  by  Daniel  Folkmar,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters  for  1897,"  p.  157. 
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PER  cp:nt  of  enrollments  that  drop  out  by  the  end 

OF   EACH   GRADE. 
[From  Vol.  XII.  "Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters.'*] 
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between  the  two  cities  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 
the  figures  of  actual  enrollment  were  made  the  basis  of  deduction 
in  Chicago,  in  Milwaukee  the  figures  of  average  enrollment  were 
employed.* 

The  deductive  inference  suggested  by  an  examination  of  these 
figures  is:  If  only  .26  of  i  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  to  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  grade,  the  remainhig  99.74  per  cent  dropped 
out  before  reaching  the  twelfth  grade.  By  the  same  reasoning  it 
will  be  found  that  97  per  cent  dropped  out  before  reaching  the 
high  school,  78  per  cent  before  reaching  the  grammar  grades,  and 
32  per  cent  before  reaching  the  second  grade.  To  put  these  facts 
in  fractional  terms :  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago,  nearly  one-third  drop  out  before  reaching  the  second 
grade,  one-half  before  reaching  the  third  grade,  three-fourths  be- 
fore reaching  the  grammar  grades,  nine-tenths  before  reaching  the 
seventh  grade,  only  three  in  a  hundred  get  into  the  high  school, 
and  only  three  in  a  thousand  graduate  from  the  high  school. 

Simple  as  this  method  seems,  there  are  errors  in  it,  some  of 
which  would  make  the  per  cents  too  large,  while  others  would 
make  them  too  small.  Such  are  the  double  enrollment  of  pupils 
(where  pupils  remain  two  years  in  the  same  grade),  the  factors  of 
death,  increase  of  population  by  births,  immigration,  and  annexa- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  a  base  many  times  too  large. 


The  Inductive  Method. 

The  second  general  method  made  use  of  in  this  study  is  a  correc- 
tion of  several  of  these  objections,  since  it  traces  a  given  class 
through  a  period  of  twelve  years  as  well  as  can  be  done  from 
tables  of  enrollment,  after  having  made  the  necessary  corrections 
for  increase  in  population  and  deaths.  Yet  the  results  of  the 
method  (see  Column  V.  of  table  on  page  72)  are  still  more 
appalling  than  those  of  the  deductive  method. 

Admitting  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  limits  of  probable  error,  an  examination  of  the  above 
table  of  results,  obtained  by  various  methods  of  computation,  will 
prove  of  interest.  As  Column  III.,  or  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
deductive  method  without  corrections,  is  found  to  be  about  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  error, 

*The  figures  of  actual  enrollment  are  not  published  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  School 
Board  of  Milwaukee,  nor  are  they  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
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the  deductive  method  is  recommended  as  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
one  for  ascertaining  the  duration  of  school  attendance  in  any  city. 
The  results  of  this  method  were  adopted  by  Professor  Folkmar  as 
the  conclusion  of  his  study. 


CONCLUSIONS   AS  TO   PER  CENTS  THAT  DROPOUT. 


By  Dkductivb  Mbthod. 

By  Inductive  Method. 
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That  the  conditions  found  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  hold  true 
of  all  schools  seems  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  irregularities 
of  enrollment  are  observable  in  the  entire  period  covered  by  these 
studies  (fifteen  years  in  the  study  of  Chicago  and  eighteen  years  in 
that  of  Milwaukee),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  opening  and 
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closing  of  private  schools,  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  public  to 
parochial  schools  before  confirmation  and  from  parochial  to  pub- 
lic schools  at  other  ages,  by  the  fluctuations  of  immigration  and 
emigration,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Chicago,  where  large  annexations 
have  been  made,  the  years  1890  (when  the  population  was  in- 
creased 40  per  cent  by  annexation)  and  1891  (when  there  was  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent)  exhibit  the  same  regularity.  Nowhere 
except  in  the  first  grade  do  we  find  as  much  as  a  difference  of 
2  per  cent  be^een  successive  years.  The  inference  is  that  pupils 
transferred,  annexed,  or  brought  in  by  immigration  from  foreign 
countries,  were  divided  in  about  the  same  proportions  among  the 
grades  in  other  schools,  and  thus  make  no  variation  in  the  tables. 
Dr.  Harris,  in  his  report  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  in  187 1 
(page  25),  shows  that  the  same  law  of  proportion  of  enrollment 
holds  true  for  Sn  Louis.  Similar  testimony  for  the  city  of  London 
is  given  by  Charles  Reed  *  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  School  Board. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  upper  grades  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  lower  grades,  as  might  be  expected,  as  the 
result  of  the  betterment  of  economic  conditions  and  the  increased 
intelligence  of  the  people. 

Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

If  it  be  true,  as  shown  by  Professor  Folkmar's  statistical  study, 
that,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools,  one-third  never 
go  beyond  the  first  grade,  one-half  drop  out  before  reaching  the 
third  grade,  three-fourths  never  reach  the  grammar  grades,  only 
three  in  a  hundred  get  into  the  high  school,  only  three  in  a  thou- 
sand graduate  from  the  high  school,  and  that  the  average  school- 
ing received  by  each  pupil  is  less  than  three  years,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion how  to  retain  pupils  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time  the 
most  vital  of  all  questions  ?  If  conditions  of  attendance  are  to 
remain  as  they  are,  is  it  not  of  much  greater  importance  to  con- 
sider what  to  teach  rather  than  how  to  teach  ?  If  the  average 
pupil  can  cover  only  three  grades  of  work,  do  we  not  err  in  en- 
riching our  courses  of  study  with  non-essentials  (nature  study, 
drawing,  sloyd,  etc.),  and  thereby  infringing  upon  the  time  that 
should  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  essentials  (the  elements  of 

*"Ten  Years*  Results  of  the  London  School  Board/*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Sodety,  vol.  xliii.  p.  676,  December,  1880. 
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the  "  three  R's  **),  the  tools  with  which  the  child  is  to  continue  his 
self-education?  As  between  studies  for  information  and  dis- 
cipline, must  we  not,  for  the  same  practical  reason,  choose  the 
former  ? 

A  necessary  step  in  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  an  evil  is  a 
search  for  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Therefore  let  us,  in  undertaking 
to  answer  the  above  questions,  consider,  one  by  one,  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  short  duration  of  school  attendance,  such  as  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  the  present  inefficiency  of 
the  schools,  poor  compulsory  laws  for  education,  and  the  lack 
of  a  popular  demand  on  the  part  of  society  for  higher  educational 
attainments  of  the  masses. 


The  Economic  Condition  of  the  Country. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  children  are 
crowded  into  factories,  shops,  and  stores,  that  their  labor  may 
assist  in  their  self-support  or  that  the  employer  may  put  out  his 
product  at  a  reduced  rate.  So  long  as  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  laborer  is  limited  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  so  long  as  he  may  be  the  father  of  a  large  family,  just  so  long 
will  it  be  necessary  for  the  child  to  begin  early  the  struggle  for  his 
daily  subsistence.  Again,  so  long  as  we  have  no  child-labor  laws 
or  only  very  poor  ones,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  employer  to 
substitute  the  labor  of  a  boy  for  that  of  a  man  at  one-half  the  cost, 
just  so  long  shall  we  find  the  army  of  idle  fathers  increasing,  shall 
we  find  the  big  boy  taking  the  place  of  the  man,  and  the  little  boy 
taking  the  place  of  the  big  boy.  The  remedy  for  this  economic 
condition  of  affairs  I  leave  for  the  sociologist  and  the  economist 
to  determine.  Once  remove  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of 
child-labor,  and  children  will  remain  longer  in  school. 


Present  Inefficiency  of  the  Schools. 

Inefficiency  of  Housing  Space  and  Teaching  Force, —  The  city  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  year  1896-97  reported*  that  she  had  three  high 
schools  with  seventy-two  rooms,  forty-one  grammar  schools  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  classrooms,  forty-six  primary  schools 
with  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  class-rooms. 

•  "  Superintendent's  Report  **  in  the  '*  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Board  of 
Milwaukee,*'  1896-97,  p.  45. 
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For  the  same  year  the  average  enrollment*  for  the  several 
grades  of  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  was  as  follows :  kindergar- 
ten, 3,230;  first  grade,  7,359;  second  grade,  4,272;  third  grade, 
3,744;  fourth  grade,  3,214;  fifth  grade,  2,846;  sixth  grade,  2,226; 
seventh  grade,  1,737;  eighth  grade,  1,183;  *^ig^  school,  1,374. 
By  consulting  the  pay-roll  and  the  reports  of  the  principals,  I  was 
able  to  get  data  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  each 
grade  and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  the  teaching  force  for  the  several 
departments  of  the  schools. 

Briefly  tabulated,  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  room  in  the  Mil- 
waukee public  schools  is  eighty-one  in  the  kindergarten,  sixty  in 
the  first  grade,  fifty-two  in  the  second  grade,  forty-five  in  the  third 
grade,  forty-nine  in  the  fourth  grade,  forty-six  in  the  fifth  grade, 
thirty-nine  in  the  sixth  grade,  forty  in  the  seventh  grade,  ihirly-six  in 
the  eighth  grade,  and  nineteen  in  the  high  school.  Milwaukee 
employs  one  class  teacher  to  the  room  in  the  primary  and  the 
grammar  grades.  For  these  grades  forty-nine  principals  and 
seventy  special  teachers  of  German  are  employed,  giving  a  total 
teaching  force  of  one  teacher  to  every  forty-four  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  one  teacher  to  every  thirty-two  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades,  while  the  city  furnishes  a  teacher  for  every 
twenty-six  pupils  in  the  high  school.  As  to  the  cost  of  teaching 
force,  Milwaukee  pays  for  every  kindergarten  pupil  twelve  dollars 
per  annum,  for  every  primary  pupil  fifteen  dollars  per  annum, 
for  every  grammar  pupil  twenty-three  dollars  per  annum,  and  for 
every  high-school  pupil  forty-six  dollars  per  annum. 

In  other  words,  for  the  75  per  cent  of  her  school  population 
who  get  no  further  than  the  primary  grades  she  furnishes  a  room 
for  every  fifty-two  pupils  and  a  teacher  for  every  forty-four  pupils, 
and  pays  for  teaching  force  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  per  pupil ; 
for  the  20  per  cent  who  are  found  in  the  grammar  grades  she  fur- 
nishes a  room  for  every  forty-one  pupils,  a  teacher  for  every  thirty- 
two  pupils,  and  pays  for  teaching  force  twenty-three  dollars  per 
annum  per  pupil;  for  the  4  per  cent  who  get  into  the  high  school 
she  furnishes  a  room  for  every  nineteen  pupils,  a  teacher  for  every 
twenty-six  pupils,  and  pays  for  teaching  force  forty-six  dollars  per 
annum  per  pupil.  The  average  amount  expended  by  the  city  in 
maintaining  the  teaching  force  for  the  education  of  the  75  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  less  than  sixty  dollars  per  pupil,  while 
for  the  four-tenths  of   i   per  cent  who  graduate  from   the  high 

*"  Superintendent't  Report"  in  the  "Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Board  of 
Milwaukee/'  1896-97,  <'  Sutistical  Tables/*  p.  109. 
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school  she  pays  for  teaching  force  three  hundred  aiid  thirty-five 
dollars  per  pupil. 

Unpedagogical  and  Unsociological  Courses  of  Study, —  Courses  of 
study  are  overcrowded.  An  examination  of  the  promotion  figures 
shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  spend  more  than  one  year 
in  a  primary  grade  to  complete  the  work  of  the  grade.  In  Chicago 
45  per  cent  of  the  first-grade  pupils  spend  two  years  in  that 
grade ;  and  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  ^2i^  25,  and  10 
per  cent  respectively  are  enrolled  twice  in  the  grade.  What  is 
more  discouraging  to  a  pupil  than  to  begin  work  beyond  his 
powers  or  to  be  required  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  a  second 
time  ?  A  course  of  study  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  average  child  is  unpedagogical. 

Too  much  Time  is  given  to  the  Non-essentials, —  On  page  14,  "  Man- 
ual of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools"  (1897-98),  I  find  that  in  the 
first  grade  800  minutes  a  week  are  given  to  the  essentials  (read- 
ing, language,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  writing),  and  625  minutes 
a  week  are  given  to  the  non-essentials.  By  comparing  this  time 
schedule  with  those  of  earlier  years,  I  find  that  the  non-essentials 
are  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  time  formally  allotted  to  the 
essentials.  In  the  second  grade,  975  minutes  a  week  are  given 
to  the  essentials,  and  525  minutes  to  the  non-essentials.  In  the 
third  grade,  830  minutes  are  given  to  the  essentials,  and  670  to 
the  non-essentials. 

Need  of  Instruction  in  the  Trades, —  Our  age  is  an  industrial 
age, —  one  in  which  the  masses  must  earn  a  livelihood  by  means 
of  hands  more  or  less  skilled.  We  have  no  systems  of  apprentice- 
ship such  as  prevail  in  European  countries.  The  schools  do  not 
offer  instruction  preparatory  to  the  occupations  that  the  children 
must  some  day  choose.  Under  the  present  social  and  economic 
conditions,  society  ought  to  furnish  trade  schools,  where  children 
may  elect  to  spend  their  time  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen. No  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  high  school 
or  grammar  grades  can  take  the  place  of  trade  schools.  The  in- 
troduction of  courses  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  into  the  high 
school  has  very  materially  increased  the  attendance  of  the  high 
school.  Trade  schools  for  children  of  grammar  grades  would  fill 
a  long-felt  want  and  would  be  well  attended. 

High-school  courses  are  modeled  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
fraction  of  the  four-tenths  of  i  per  cent  who  will  enter  a  university. 
School  patrons,  school  officers,  school  teachers,  are  all  blinded  to 
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the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  —  those 
who  must  end  their  formal  school  education  with  the  high  school  — 
by  the  smooth  and  high-sounding  phrase  *'  on  the  accredited  list/' 
Such  courses  of  study  are  the  product  of  the  theorizer, —  the  uni- 
versity school  man, —  and  not  of  the  practical  man,  of  the  sociolo- 
gist. There  is  danger  of  our  school  system  becoming  top-heavy 
and  aristocratic.  Ask  any  reasoning  man  whether  it  is  easier  to 
direct  the  activities  of  sixty  adults  or  those  of  sixty  children  ? 
Which  require  the  greater  amount  of  individual  attention  ?  What 
pupils  have  formed  habits  and  characters,  and  are  capable  of  self- 
direction  ?  What  grade  is  unformed  in  habits,  untrained  in  char- 
acter, and  needs  continual  guidance  ?  And  yet,  despite  your  re- 
plies to  these  questions,  we  furnish  double  the  teaching  force  to 
the  pupil  in  the  high  school  to  that  furnished  for  the  pupil  in  the 
primary  grades.  Is  not  the  inference  warranted  that  we  should 
treble  the  housing  capacity  and  the  teaching  force  of  the  primary 
grades  ?  If  we  cannot  furnish  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  pupils  in 
all  grades,  ought  we  not  to  reduce  the  high-school  force  for  the 
4  per  cent  and  give  more  attention  to  the  75  per  cent  ?  Further 
comment  and  suggestion  at  this  point  are  unnecessary.  It  is  time 
we  removed  the  high-school  mote  from  our  eye  in  order  to  see 
the  beam  in  the  primary  grades. 

Lack  of  Public  Opinion. 

"  Create  a  popular  demand  for  more  education,''  replied  Mr. 
J.  J.  Findlay,  of  the  English  Royal  Commission,  when  asked  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  short  duration  of  school  attendance. 
The  Sociologist  Ward  says  much  the  same  thing :  "  To  create  a 
demand  for  real  education  of  information  and  its  diffusion  is  a  far 
more  arduous  duty  than  to  lay  down  correct  rules  for  carrying  out 
such  a  system  of  education."*  This  surely  is  a  better  answer 
than  that  of  Colonel  Parker, — "  Interest  the  pupils," —  since  in  the 
nature  of  things,  of  tHe  relation  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  the 
desire  of  the  parent  is  more  effective  than  the  desire  of  the  child. 
So  long  as  society  recognizes  that  the  parent  has  a  right  to  direct 
and  control  the  actions  of  the  child,  so  long  will  the  desire  of  the 
former  be  the  chief  moving  force.  While  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  is  a  fair  public  sentiment  already  existing,  that  there 
is  a  growing  desire  that  the  child  shall  have  better  educational 

*  Dynamic  Sociology,  vol.  ii.  p.  637. 
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advantages  than  those  now  offered,  two  things  stand  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  this  desire.  First  and  foremost,  the 
economic  conditions  above  alluded  to,  not  to  speak  of  other  social 
factors,  are  such  as  to  render  the  support  of  children  impossible 
through  as  long  a  period  of  schooling  as  many  parents  desire. 
Secondly,  there  are  parents  in  the  heterogeneous  population  of  any 
State  whose  desires  and  attitude  in  this  matter  are  unworthy  an 
American  citizen,  parents  who  do  not  perform  the  duties  which  so- 
ciety intrusts  to  them  ;  and  then  there  are  children  with  no  parents 
as  well  as  those  with  worse  than  none.  Would  not  compulsory 
education  be  the  remedy  for  the  second  difficulty  ?  The  first  may 
be  met  in  part  (i)  by  the  extension  of  the  parental  function  of  the 
State  to  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  needy  children 
while  in  school,  and  (2)  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
kindergartens.  The  kindergarten  age,  from  four  to  six  years,  is 
the  age  when  there  is  the  smallest  possibility  of  the  child  doing 
anything  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  Why  not  let  these 
two  years  be  spent  in  the  school  so  admirably  adapted  for  this 
period  ? 

Poor  Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

Of  the  twenty-four  States  and  Territories  reporting  *  compulsory 
education  laws  in  1894,  more  than  one-half  fix  the  age  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years.  But,  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  compulsory 
attendance,  we  must  multiply  the  number  of  years  by  the  number 
of  weeks  required  per  year.  Illinois  thus  requires  one  hundred 
and  twelve  weeks,  while  Wisconsin  requires  seventy-two  weeks. 
The  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  are  suited  to  a  pioneer  time,  to 
rural  districts,  and  not  to  thickly  populated  cities  where  schools 
are  maintained  ten  months  in  the  year  and  where  no  child  need 
walk  two  miles  to  attend  school. 

The  compulsory  education  laws  of  both  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
are  practically  ineffective.  Wisconsin's  law  offers  five  loopholes 
of  escape, —  (i)  unless  "otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period,"  (2) 
"  has  already  acquired  such  knowledge,"  (3)  "  whose  mental  or 
physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  his  or  her  attendance  at 
school  and  application  to  study  inexpedient,"  (4)  "  who  lives  more 
than  two  miles  from  any  school  by  the  nearest  road,"  (5)  "who 
is  excused  for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record."  The 
Illinois  law  offers  three  loopholes, —  (i)  "  when  the  child  has  been 

*  "  Digest  of  Public  School  Laws,"  Report  of  the  Committioner  of  Education,  1893-94. 
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Otherwise  instructed,"  (2)  "whose  physical  or  mental  condition 
renders  his  or  her  attendance  impracticable  or  inexpedient,"  (3) 
"  who  is  excused  for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  competent  court  of 
record." 

Both  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  employ  truant  officers ;  but,  owing 
to  the  loopholes  in  the  laws  of  their  respective  States,  the  work  of 
these  officers  is  persuasive  rather  than  mandatory.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  convict  a  parent  or  guardian  of  violation  of  either  of 
these  compulsory  education  laws.  Even  if  these  laws  could  be 
enforced,  the  child  who  has  just  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  would  receive  but  a  little  over  two  years  of  schooling. 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
The  average  attendance  required  by  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories reporting  compulsory  education  laws  in  1894  is  a  little  less 
than  that  of  Illinois.  Only  three  States  —  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  —  have  anything  like  an  ideal  law  for 
compulsory  education.  Each  of  these  States  requires  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  actual  attendance.  As  to  age  for  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  five  States  make  it 
seven  years,  and  nineteen  make  it  eight  years.  The  termination 
of  the^period  is  placed  at  twelve  years  by  one  State,  at  thirteen 
years  by  one  State,  at  fourteen  by  thirteen  States,  at  fifteen  by 
three  States,  and  at  sixteen  by  six  States.  As  to  the  number  of 
weeks  required  per  annum,  twelve,  that  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  least ; 
while  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  require  the 
most.* 

What  should  be  the  Lcmits  of  Age  for  Compulsory 
Education  ? 

When  the  State  makes  a  law  for  compulsory  school  attendance, 
she  must  at  the  same  time  see  that  such  law  of  attendance  is 
made  possible.  With  our  present  economic  and  social  conditions 
the  paramount  question  with  many  a  father  is  how  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  children  while  they  are  in  school.     For  this  reason  a 

*  Connecticut  requires  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  to  attend  school 
whenever  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  Massachusetts  requires  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  to  attend  school  thirty  weeks  each  year,  and  those  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  to  attend  school  whenever  not  regularly  employed.  In  cities  where  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  training  are  furnished  the  age  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  New  York 
makes  attendance  at  school  compulsory  (i)  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  when- 
ever schools  are  in  session,  (a)  for  sixteen  consecutive  weeks  each  year  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  and  (3)  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  whenever  not  regularly 
employed. 
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compulsory  education  law  that  fixes  the  termination  of  the  age 
above  twelve  years,  and  does  not  provide  for  the  physical  needs  of 
such  children,  may  exact  a  hardship,  if  not  an  impossibility. 

The  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  can  do  little 
to  aid  in  his  support,  and  during  this  time  should  be  in  school 
whenever  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  A  less  requirement 
as  to  number  of  weeks  should  be  made  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  say  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  the  above,  children  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  should  be  required  to  attend  school 
whenever  not  regularly  employed. 


Requisites  to  the  Enforcement  of  a  Compulsory  Educa- 
,  tion  Law. 

To  make  the  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  education  law  pos- 
sible, the  following  must  be  provided : — 

1.  A  sufficient  number  of  school  buildings,  school  seatings,  and 
teachers, —  a  large  increase  over  the  present  supply.  Greater 
New  York  finds  the  lack  of  school  room  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  most  excellent  law  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  Means  for  physical  care  during  school  age  of  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  properly  to  care  for  them, —  an  extension  of 
the  parental  function  of  the  State. 

3.  Laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  child-labor  between  cer- 
tain ages  and  restricting  it  between  other  ages. 

4.  Ungraded  schools,  where  pupils  may  be  given  more  individ- 
ual attention  and  be  permitted  to  associate  with  other  children  of 
their  own  age.  The  boy  of  fifteen  will  not  do  good  work  in  a 
second  grade  with  children  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age. 

5.  Truancy  schools  for  the  instruction  of  incorrigibles,  children 
who  are  not  submissive  to  proper  authority. 

6.  Truancy  officers,  whose  business  is  to  see  that  all  children 
between  certain  ages  are  in  school. 

7.  Punishment  for  the  parent,  employer  of  child-labor,  or 
truancy  officer  for  each  violation  of  the  laws  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation or  the  protection  of  child-labor. 
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Conclusions. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  discussion  of  remedies,  the  inimediate 
remedies  which  are  at  present  feasible,  and  which  under  present 
conditions  would  be  the  most  effective  if  enacted,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  A  compulsory  education  law  requiring  attendance  at  school 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  and  whenever  not  regularly 
employed  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  Such  a  law 
would  give  the  child  who  merely  complied  with  its  requirements 
all  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  instead  of  less  than  three 
years,  as  is  now  the  case.  Such  a  compulsory  education  law 
should  be  supplemented  by  child-labor  laws,  and  laws  for  the 
physical  support  of  children  by  the  State,  when  necessary,  during 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  and  laws  for  the  pro- 
vision of  truancy  and  ungraded  schools. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  public  kindergartens,  thus  per- 
mitting many  to  begin  their  schooling  two  years  earlier. 

3.  The  establishment  of  public  trade  schools,  where  children 
may  elect  to  spend  their  time  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 

4.  A  pruning  and  remodeling  of  the  course  of  study  on  such 
a  basis  as  will  make  the  sociological  tests  of  the  qualifications  for 
good  citizenship  and  the  ability  of  the  average  child  the  guides  in 
determining  the  studies  to  be  taught,  the  time  to  be  given  to  each, 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  required  in  any  given  grade.  A  re- 
laxing of  the  grade  system,  so  that  those  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
abilities,  though  not  able  to  do  the  work  of  all  the  other  pupils, 
may  have  the  advantages  of  such  studies  and  discipline  in  the 
upper  grades  as  are  most  suited  to  their  genius. 
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3.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
POPULAR  LECTURE. 

BY   HENRY   M,    LEIPZIGER,    PH.D.,  OF   NEW   YORK. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  August  30.] 

The  century  just  closing  can  claim  as  its  proudest  achievement 
the  spread  of  the  belief  in  the  value  of  education.  When 
Napoleon  denied  himself  to  Pestalozzi  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  time  to  bother  with  A,  B,  C,  he  little  dreamt  that  because 
of  the  attention  which  his  defeated  foe  paid  to  the  "  A,  B,  C,"  her 
day  of  triumph  would  come.  Fichte,  by  his  inspiring  addresses  on 
the  value  of  education,  aroused  an  interest  that  has  made  Ger- 
many's school  system  a  model ;  and  when,  in  187 1,  Sedan  avenged 
Jena,  it  was  due  to  the  trained  man  and  the  needle-gun. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  the  century  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  great  public  school  systems,  open  to 
all, —  schools  not  for  tht  ^oor,  but  for  the  peoj^/e,  with- the  best 
equipment,  the  best  buildings,  the  best  teachers.  As  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  this  belief  has  come  the  establishment  of  the 
kindergarten  at  one  end  of  the  educational  scale  and  the  State 
university  at  the  other.  These  institutions,  if  they  may  be  so 
termed,  are  recognized  parts  of  the  educational  system.  Their 
establishment  has  given  a  broader  meaning  to  the  term  '*  school  ** 
than  we  were  once  wont  to  admit.  Shall  the  education  furnished 
by  the  State  end  with  the  high  school  or  the  university,  or  shall 
the  State  furnish  opportunity  for  a  continuance  of  education  to 
those  whose  school  life  has  been  limited  or  who  acquire  later  in 
life  some  yearning  for  higher  things  ?  In  other  words,  shall  democ- 
racy accept  the  motto  of  the  London  Society  for  the  University 
Extension  Teaching, —  "  Man  needs  knowledge,  not  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  life  "  ? 

It  is  the  belief  that  the  term  "  school,''  as  hitherto  generally 
understood,  is  still  too  narrow  in  its  acceptation,  that  it  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  movement  known  as  **  University  Exten- 
sion."    Its  objects  have  been  stated  to  be  "  the  extension  of  knowl- 
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edge  among  people  too  old  to.  go  to  school,  and  unable  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  study,  the  cultivating  of  habits  of  useful  reading,  of 
correct  thinking  and  right  conduct,  the  awakening  and  stimulating 
of  intellectual  life, —  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  better  citizens, 
widening  social  progress,  and  rendering  the  conditions  of  society 
at  large  more  interesting  and  enjoyable  to  its  members."  It 
offers :  — 

1.  Education,  by  means  of  systematic  courses  of  lectures. 

2.  Illustrated  lectures,  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  with  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  render- 
ing life  more  enjoyable. 

3.  Lectures  on  history,  civics,  and  economics,  with  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  citizen  to  study  the  problems  of  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  factor  in  this  movement  is  the 
lecture,  and  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  satisfactory  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  through  this  medium. 

The  history  of  this  country  shows  that  the  lyceum  system  in  the 
past  supplemented  our  imperfect  schools.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  lyceum  lectures  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment reached  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  through  the  speaker 
and  the  orator  that  the  people  are  still  roused  to  action. 

The  lecture  of  to-day,  and  to  which  I  refer,  is,  however,  a  lect- 
ure not  given  necessarily  by  an  orator,  but  by  a  teacher,  whose 
purpose  is  not  to  sway,  but  to  instruct,  not  to  persuade,  but  to  in- 
form. That  the  lecture  is  a  popular  form  of  instruction  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  through  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the 
extension  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  American  Society  for 
University  Extension,  and  the  Free  Lectures  of  New  York  City, 
during  the  past  season,  at  least  a  million  auditors  were  reached. 
This  certainly  shows  that  popular  lectures  appeal  to  large  classes 
of  people ;  and  the  growth  in  attendance  proves,  further,  that  the 
value  of  the  popular  lectures  as  an  educational  force  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  University  Extension  movement  has,  however,  in  the  main, 
been  applied  to  villages  and  small  cities.  It  has  not  taken  deep 
root  in  larger  cities.  Its  methods  were,  perhaps,  too  formal.  To 
adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  a  great  city  like  New  York,  and 
achieve  success,  is  quite  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  the  people's 
education. 

The  brief  story  of  the  New  York  course  will  therefore  at  once 
fortify  the  faith  in  the  belief  in  the  lecture  as  an  educator  for  adults, 
and  stimulate  similar  movements  in  other  cities. 
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The  University  Extension  movement  begun  in  England  has 
been  the  inspiration  for  the  Free  Lecture  movement  of  New  York 
City.  Begun  in  1889  with  many  misgivings,  its  growth  and  suc- 
cess have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  support- 
ers ;  and  the  natural  result  of  its  existence  is  a  larger  intercourse 
with  books  and  wider  diffusion  of  reading. 

The  lecture  course  of  New  York  City  had  its  origin  in  the  firm 
faith  in  the  value  of  the  widest  and  most  broadly  diffused  popular 
education,  in  the  belief  that  this  republic  of  ours  can  endure  only 
if  the  men  and  women  who  control  it  are  cultured  and  intelligent, 
who  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  it  is  en- 
lightened public  opinion  that  guides  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
that  to  help  in  the  making  of  the  wisest,  sanest,  broadest,  and 
humanest  public  opinion  is  the  noblest  use  to  which  men  can  put 
their  knowledge  and  inspiration. 

How  does  the  work  of  the  Free  Lectures  serve  the  end  of  which 
we  speak  ?  By  creating  missionaries  of  light  and  truth.  By  estab- 
lishing intellectual  power-houses,  whose  light  becomes  eternal,  that 
is  given  freely  to  all,  that  illumines  with  its  radiance  the  home  of 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  that  gives  a  new  trend  to  many 
a  human  being,  and  brings  a  new  hope  to  many  a  soul. 

The  movement  of  which  the  free  lecture  course  is  a  part  is 
sometimes  known  as  University  Extension.  In  many  of  the  reports* 
of  the  movement  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, I  find  it  stated  that  the  working  people  do  not  attend  in  as 
large  numbers  as  they  should.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  audi- 
ences are  almost  all  composed  of  "  working  people."  Our  lecture 
halls  are  near  their  homes.  These  lecture  halls  being  generally 
the  school-houses,  the  school  by  its  use  for  this  purpose  becomes  an 
educational  centre  in  a  broad  sense,  and  by  use  in  this  manner  is 
paving  the  way  for  the  time  when  in  each  Assembly  District  of 
our  city  there  shall  be  a  municipal  meeting-house,  with  its  library, 
reading-room,  and  assembly  hall,  where  citizens  can  meet  to  dis- 
cuss those  broad  non-partisan  questions  which  affect  their  general 
well-being. 

Lectures  were  given  in  forty-one  different  places  during  the  past 
year  (1897-98),  distributed  over  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  In  all,  1,595  different  lectures 
were  given.  About  175  lecturers  participated,  and  the  total  at- 
tendance reached  509,000.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  con- 
vey the  real  significance  of  the  movement.     The  continuity  of  in- 
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terest  is  the  most  satisfactory  sign.  The  demand  for  the  lectures, 
the  many  expressions  of  pleasure  and  of  benefit  derived,  all  indi- 
cate that  this  scheme  for  adult  education  has  come  to  stay.  Eight 
years  ago  185  lectures  were  given  in  six  places,  about  25,000  was 
the  total  attendance :  now  forty  places,  and  an  attendance  of  half 
a  million.  Has  not  an  intellectual  appetite  been  created,  and,  like 
other  appetites,  does  it  not  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on  ?  The  audi- 
ences that  roll  up  the  half  million  of  volunteers  responding  to 
the  bugle-call  of  education  represent  all  the  varied  elements  that 
make  up  our  heterogeneous  metropolitan  life ;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  war  just  closed,  sad  and  deplorable  as  war  is,  has 
unified,  as  no  other  force  could,  the  varied  elements  of  our  na- 
tion, so  that  slowly  but  surely  through  the  medium  of  these  lect- 
ures a  great  solidarity,  a  better  civic  pride,  a  truer  Americanism 
is  being  developed.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  you  survey  what 
has  been  presented  to  these  half  million  of  learners  by  the  two 
hundred  teachers?  Every  realm  of  human  knowledge  is  repre- 
sented. The  aim  has  been  to  get  the  best  information  possible 
and  to  present  it  in  a  popular  form,  so  that  the  truth  may  reach 
the  largest  number. 

The  subjects  during  the  past  winter  have  all  been  arranged  in 
courses  of  from  four  to  ten  each.  Let  roe  just  name  a  few  of  these 
courses :  — 

Six  lectures  on  "  Electricity  "  have  been  repeated  seven  times. 

Six  lectures  on  "  Geography  of  the  United  States "  have  been 
repeated  twenty-seven  times. 

Six  lectures  on  "American  History,"  including  "Representa- 
tive Americans  "  and  "  National  Government,"  have  been  repeated 
twenty-six  times. 

Six  lectures  on  "Literature"  have  been  repeated  nineteen 
times. 

Six  lectures  on  "  Astronomy  "  have  been  repeated  seven  times. 

Six  lectures  on  "  The  Human  Body "  have  been  repeated  ten 
times. 

Five  lectures  on  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  "  have  been  repeated 
four  times. 

Ten  lectures  on  "  History  of  Civilization  "  have  been  repeated 
once. 

Six  lectures  on  "  Music  "  have  been  repeated  twelve  times. 

Six  lectures  on  "History  of  New  York  City"  have  been  re- 
peated seven  times. 
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Six  lectures  on  "Municipal  Government  of  New  York  City" 
have  been  repeated  four  times. 

Five  lectures  on  "  Descriptive  Geography  "  have  been  repeated 
twenty-five  times. 

With  all  the  courses  of  lectures,  a  syllabus,  containing  a  se- 
lected bibliography,  was  distributed  ;  and  at  many  of  the  courses, 
particularly  on  historical  and  sociological  subjects,  a  discussion 
between  the  audience  and  lecturer  continued,  lasting  frequently 
until  the  janitor  reluctantly  reminded  the  lecturer  of  the  flight 
of  time.  With  the  aid  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  "  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured"  a  medical  handbook  was  distributed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  course  an  examination  was  held  and  certificates 
issued  to  those  who  passed  it  creditably.  These  facts  are  told  to 
bring  more  clearly  before  you  the  truth  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  lecture  course  is  education.  And  I  therefore  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  serious  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  the  result 
of  the  course  just  closing  is  most  gratifying.  It  has  proven  that 
the  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  education  is  a  continu- 
ous performance,  that  the  school  gives  but  the  alphabet,  that  the 
words  must  be  formed  during  life. 

One  further  feature  of  last  season's  work,  just  begun,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  experiment  of  bringing 
the  library  into  close  connection  with  the  lectures  was  made. 
Books  relating  to  the  topics  treated  at  the  various  lectures  were 
borrowed  from  the  Free  Circulating  Libraries,  and  lent  to  such  of 
the  auditors  as  desired  to  continue  their  reading.  Never  were 
there  enough  books  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  all  the  books  were 
given  without  any  of  the  customary  safeguards  used  by  libraries. 
All  the  books  have  been  safely  returned. 

If  it  is  a  just  matter  of  pride  to  know  that  a  good  work  is  being 
imitated,  it  is  pleasant  to  report  the  fact  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  invited  to  Boston  last  November  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Free  Lecture  movement  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at  that 
city.  It  was  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  New  York  could 
contribute  something  to  Boston.  As  a  result  of  the  interest 
awakened,  a  course  is  already  in  operation.  The  University  of 
Chicago  is  doing  similar  work.  It  is  possible  that  Philadelphia 
will  follow ;  and  several  of  the  cities  near  by, —  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  and  Hoboken  —  have  adopted  the  plan. 

The  problem  grows  with  its  growth.  To  give  fifteen  hundred 
lectures  each  year,  to  have  each  individual  lecture  interesting  to  a 
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mixed  audience,  to  maintain  a  high  ideal  and  still  be  popular,  to 
express  scientific  truth  and  still  avoid  technicalities,  is  indeed  a 
most  difficult  task.  Perhaps  the  solution  can  only  be  found  by 
calling  into  life  a  body  of  men  who  shall  devote  themselves  to 
this  work  of  popular  education. 

The  fact  has  been  established  that  the  people  will  come,  that 
the  nation  will  go  to  school.  During  the  coming  year  two  kinds 
of  lectures  will  be  established, —  one  for  larger  audiences,  where 
subjects  that  appeal  to  large  bodies  can  be  treated,  and  the 
other  more  special  in  its  nature,  and  where  those  only  will  come 
who  are  interested  in  that  particular  subject.  That  the  entire 
winter,  at  any  particular  centre,  be  devoted  to  but  one  or  two 
subjects,  and  that  definite  courses  of  reading  or  study  can  be 
followed.  I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  we  have  prepared  some 
such  body  of  students.  The  division  that  I  have  suggested  will 
satisfy  those  who  are  already  prepared  for  higher  study  and  those 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  appreciation  of  the  delights  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure;  for  believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  educational 
purp>ose  and  value  of  these  lectures,  I  also  believe,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  their  wisdom  from  the  recreative  side.  The  character 
of  our  pleasure  is  an  index  of  our  culture  and  our  civilization.  A 
nation  whose  favorite  pastime  Is  the  bull-fight  is  hardly  on  a  plane 
with  one  that  finds  pleasure  in  the  lyceum  lecture.  So,  if  we  can 
make  the  pleasure  of  our  people  consist  in  the  delights  of  art,  in 
the  beauties  of  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  or  the  sweet 
influence  of  music,  and  gradually  turn  them  away  from  so  much 
that  is  lowering  in  our  midst,  are  we  not  doing  a  real  public  ser- 
vice ?  And  is  not  this  theory  the  real  foundatioij  on  which  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  public  library  rests  ?  Is  not  refinement,  too,  one 
of  the  ends  for  which  we  are  aiming, —  not  alone  knowledge,  but 
culture,  not  alone  light,  but  sweetness  ?  And,  if  we  can  turn  our 
youth  from  the  street  corner  to  the  school  playground,  transformed 
into  a  temple  of  learning,  are  we  not  helping  to  that  end  ?  One 
thing  can  positively  be  said  as  a  result  of  this  lecture  movement : 
that  there  is  a  constantly  growing  element  in  New  York  that  is 
looking  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  guidance,  who  welcome  the 
knowledge  of  the  scientist,  are  moved  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  are 
touched  by  the  words  of  the  orator,  and  inspired  by  all  to  loftier 
lives.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  men  who  spend  their  lives  in 
accumulating  knowledge,  in  adding  to  the  world's  treasury  of 
wisdom,  should  find  the  greatest  delight  in  its  dissemination. 
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It  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  receive  letters  from 
university  professors,  who  looked  at  the  beginning  with  some 
slight  scorn  upon  the  attempt  to  popularize  knowledge,  in  which 
they  now  admit  their  change  of  view.  They  certainly  have  carried 
out  the  advice  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  certain  college  dinner 
to  some  professors, —  "  that  they  should  rise  superior  to  their  own 
superiority." 

The  scholar  owes  his  highest  duty  to  the  State.  It  is  his  duty 
to  do  what  he  can  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  to  be  of  it,  not  above  it,  not  to  be  lost  in  the  mass, 
but  to  help  leaven  it.  And  never  was  that  duty  more  demanded 
than  in  a  great  democracy,  for  our  republic  is  still  on  trial.  Nobly 
is  it  weathering  the  gales  that  beset  it,  for  the  popular  conscience 
has  always  responded  to  the  right.  So  I  say  the  highest  duty  that 
our  scholars  can  perform  is  to  bring  their  knowledge  and  raise 
the  average.  We  have  faith  in  democracy ;  and  we  believe  that 
through  popular  education,  as  Mr.  Larned  says,  "  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned,  the  wisdom  of  the  thoughtful,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  upright  will  some  day  be  common  enough  to  prevail  over  every 
factious  folly  and  every  mischievous  movement  that  evil  minds  or 
ignorance  can  set  astir." 

It  is  popular  education  that  must  gfve  the  great  body  its  ideals. 
The  Civil  War  was  ^  campaign  of  education.  A  sound  finance 
will  be  the  result  of  education ;  and  the  war  through  which  we 
have  passed  is  a  campaign  of  education.  An  advance  in  the  rea- 
sons for  going  to  war  has  been  established,  another  step  made 
toward  the  care  of  the  under-dog,  and  another  move  toward  the 
time  when  "  the  war-drum  shall  roll  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flag 
be  furled  in  the  parliament  of  nations,  and  the  federation  of  the 
world." 

One  feature  of  the  New  York  system  that  differentiates  it  from 
all  other  so-called  Extension  movements  is  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  city,  and  is  put  on  the  same  plane  as  the  public  school  and  the 
public  library.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  University 
Extension  believe  in  voluntary  action,  and  support  by  those  who 
desire  the  lecture  course.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  same  argu- 
ments apply  to  the  public  school,  the  public  museum,  and  the 
public  library.  From  the  idea  that  education  is  a  privilege,  we 
are  being  trained  to  believe  that  it  is  a  duty,  and  that  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  State.  We  believe  with  Emerson  that  the 
world  exists  for  the  education  of  man;   and  in   that  belief  we 
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would  have  the  State  act  in  the  spirit  of  Ezra  Cornell,  when  he 
wrote  as  the  motto  of  the  university  he  founded  :  "  I  would  found 
an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

In  a  recent  address  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  power  which 
public  opinion  exerts.  This  deference  to  public  opinion  is  the 
triumph  of  democracy.  How  important  it  is  that  public  opinion 
should  be  sound,  and  that  the  democracy  which  wields  the  power 
shall  wield  it  in  obedience  to  lofty  ideals  and  pure  motives ! 

To  give  those  ideals,  to  furnish  the  inspiration  to  plain  living 
and  lofty  thinking,  to  spread  abroad  the  truth  that  shall  make  men 
free,  is  the  purpose  of  what  we  have  styled  the  University  of  the 
Busy,  to  adopt  Professor  Moul ton's  phrase,  the  Free  Lecture 
Course  of  New  York. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Leipziger's  address,  Professor  W.  F.  Blackman,  of 
Yale  University,  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  Is  Society  an  Organism  ?  **  Professor 
Blackman  is  not  prepared  to  submit  his  paper  to  the  Journal  for  publication ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  Editor  that  his  address  was,  in  substance,  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  biological  interpretations  of  society  as  set  forth  by  Comte, 
Lilienfeld,  SchaefHe,  Spencer,  Small,  and  Ren^  Worms,  with  the  newer  psy- 
chological interpretation  of  Tarde,  Durkheim,  Simmel,  Giddings,  and  Baldwin. 
.  It  was  held  by  the  speaker  that  a  human  society  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
organism,  nor  as  in  essential  respects  similar  to  an  organism :  it  is  a  group  of 
free  persons  in  association  together,  being  thus  rather  a  psychological  and  ethi- 
cal than  a  biological  phenomenon.  The  sociological  and  moral  implications 
and  issues  of  these  two  views  were  then  pointed  out.  With  the  presentation  of 
Professor  Blackman's  paper,  opportunity  was  afforded  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  debate  the  opinions  set  forth  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  morning 
session;  also,  to  ask  further  questions  as  to  views  and  methods  proposed. 
What  follows  is  the  official  stenographic  report  of  such  debate,  reduced  by  the 
Editor,  as  elsewhere  in  such  reports,  to  meet  the  space  limitations  of  the  Jour- 
nal. But,  owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the  stenographer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion,  certain  contributions  thereto  were  written  out  from  recollec- 
tion by  the  debaters,  and  revised  for  publication.] 

DISCUSSION. 

With  reference  to  Mrs.  Folkmar's  paper,  President  Baldwin 
said :  — 

Mrs.  Folkmar  has  presented  to  us  a  particularly  valuable  set  of 
statistics;  and  they  have  led  her,  it  seems  to  me,  to  sound  conclu- 
sions. She  has  attacked  our  system  of  public  schools  at  both 
ends.  If  the  great  majority  of  American  children  stay  at  school 
only  long  enough  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  primary  education, 
surely  their  instruction  should  be  centred  upon  those  rudiments 
which  are  essential,  and  universally  conceded  to  be  essential. 
"  This  wise  world  is  mainly  right " ;  and,  if  our  children  are  taken 
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SO  early  out  of  the  public  school,  it  is  because  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  it.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  accepted  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  children,  at  least;  and  we  must  make  our  plans  of  education 
in  view  of  it.  And  when  we  add  to  the  forty-six  dollars  which  is 
paid  to  our  high-school  teachers  for  each  of  their  pupils  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  interest  on  the  plant,  and  the  cost  of  light,  heat, 
and  repairs,  we  shall  find  that  every  boy  or  girl  costs  the  public 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  When  not  half  of  one  per  cent,  remain 
to  complete  their  course,  we  may  well  ask  if  the  high  school  b  not 
devouring  the  substance  of  the  primary  school,  and  doing  so  —  as 
far,  at  least,  as  preparation  for  college  or  university  is  concerned  — 
to  little  purpose  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  given  due  consideration  as  yet  to  the 
work  of  the  public  library  in  secondary  education.  These  libraries 
are  now  scattered  in  many  States  through  a  large  proportion  of 
the  smaller  towns,  and  they  are  found  in  every  large  one.  They 
do  what  the  high  school  used  to  do,  and  they  often  do  it  better. 
As  I  was  walking  through  a  New  England  city,  a  few  years  ago, 
with  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  he  pointed  to  a 
public  library  which  wc  were  passing,  and  said,  "  There  was  my 
university." 

A  boy  is  not  driven  to  a  library.  He  goes  for  what  he  wants, 
and  it  is  generally  for  what  he  needs.  Every  such  storehouse  of 
learning  is  worth  many  teachers,  and  may  justly  lead  to  more 
economy  in  teaching  force. 

Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  remarked  that  "essen- 
tial" and  "non-essential"  were  important  categories  in  school 
education,  but  "  possible  "  and  "  impossible  "  were  perhaps  more 
important.  Desirable  as  it  might  be  to  carry  school-children 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  was  virtually 
impossible,  and  had  never  been  done  in  any  country,  nor  in  any 
city  or  fortunate  town.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  the  most  experienced 
to  establish  a  perfect  curriculum  for  even  one  child,  much  less  for 
millions.  Much  of  the  education  he  had  received  or  known  in 
others  came  from  reading.  Hence  the  importance  of  libraries,  as 
President  Baldwin  had  said.  He  would  include  music  among  the 
essentials  of  the  lower  grade,  since  it  led  both  to  self-education 
and  to  association  with  others,  and  because  one  great  lack  of 
America  is  (Bsthetic  training. 

Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  said  :  — 

With  the  general  conclusions  of  a  paper  based  on  so  thorough 
an  investigation  I  should  hardly  venture  to  differ,  but  I  should 
like  to  comment  somewhat  upon  a  few  of  the  minor  points  touched 
upon. 

From  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  paper,  it  might  seem  that  too 
large  a  proportionate  share  of  time  and  money  is  now  devoted  to 
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the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools.  We  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  that  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  is  recruited. 
If  we,  therefore,  in  any  way  sacrifice  the  excellence  of  the  high 
school  training,  we  are  sacrificing,  at  the  same  time,  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  grades.  I  should  object,  therefore, 
to  a  less  absolute  expenditure  of  money  for  the  high  schools, 
though  I  should  advocate,  roost  strongly,  a  larger  expenditure  for 
the  lower  grades. 

It  has  been  my  habit  to  judge  the  love  for  scholarship  and  the 
higher  intellectual  life  of  high-school  teachers  by  the  proportion 
of  their  pupils  in  whom  they  had  inspired  similar  tastes  to  so 
great  a  degree  that  they  felt  impelled  to  take  a  university  course 
after  leaving  the  high  school.  The  chief  influence  that  tells  upon 
pupils  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  force  of  this  person- 
ality should  be  felt  no  less  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  high 
school,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  influence  of  one's  person- 
ality must  be  much  less  when  the  teacher  has  seventy  pupils  than 
when  she  has  only  twenty  or  thirty.  She  cannot  give  the  indi- 
vidual the  attention  needed.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  more 
teachers  should  be  provided. 

The  chief  trouble  lies  with  the  school  boards.  They  are  ordina- 
rily chosen  from  among  our  upright,  thrifty  business  men,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  many  excellent  qualities,  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  school-room.  They  are  expected  to  save  the 
money  of  the  tax-payers,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  think 
first  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  schools.  They  find  many 
teachers  willing  to  serve  at  low  wages,  and  willing  to  teach  large 
classes.  Not  appreciating  the  evil  results  of  permitting  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  engage  such  teachers,  and  save  money  for  the 
tax  payers.  The  problem  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  lower  grades 
will  not  be  solved  readily,  and  it  must  be  solved  finally  by  so 
educating  public  opinion  that  the  real  needs  of  the  school  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated. 

Secretary  Root.  —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Dr.  Leipzlger  himself  is  the  founder 
of  this  free  lecture  course,  or  who  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Board  of  Education 
in  New  York? 

Dr.  Leipziger.  —  The  matter  came  from  two  or  three  sources,  and  I  have 
been  connected  with  it  since  its  inception.  It  came,  originally,  from  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  New  York  World,  The  Worldy  about  ten  years  ago,  suggested, 
among  other  things,  the  idea  of  giving  lectures  and  utilizing  the  school-houses 
more  than  they  had  been,  and  suggested  that  lectures  should  occasionally  be 
given  on  scientific  topics.  Senator  Lyle,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
introduced  a  bill  giving  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  which  distributes  the  city's 
money,  power  to  distribute  this  money.  The  board  granted  the  sum  of  $1,500 
to  make  this  experiment  ten  years  ago.  Last  year  the  board  granted  over 
$60,000  of  the  same  fund  for  the  same  purpose.    I  expect  when  the  board 
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meets,  in  about  a  m^nth,  it  will  be  asked  to  expend  at  least  $100,000  for  this 
purpose  during  the  coming  winter. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway.  —  What  use  is  made  of  that  money?  How 
.  much  is  expended  relatively  for  light,  for  rental,  if  any,  for  apparatus,  and  for 
lecturers  ? 

Dr.  Leipziger.  —  Fees  to  lecturers  and  the  illustration  of  the  lecture:  the 
balance  is  spent  in  the  payment  of  aids  to  the  lectures.  The  janitor  gets  an 
extra  fee.  We  advertise  in  the  daily  press,  and  in  those  papers  that  reach  the 
workingmen,  the  one-cent  paper.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  printing  done, — 
printing  of  these  different  syllabuses  and  the  notices  issued  to  parents.  We 
have  discovered  a  novel  way  of  advertising.  We  issue  every  month  a  little 
sh6et  containing  a  list  of  the  lectures,  and  give  one  to  each  child  in  each  school 
centre.  The  child  becomes  the  distributing  medium,  and  takes  the  sheet  home 
to  his  father  and  mother.  The  value  of  this  scheme  can  be  judged  when  I  say 
that  the  lectures  are  mostly  attended  by  adults  ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  elderly  people  attend ;  and  you  will  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
fact  when  I  tell  you  that  in  most  of  these  places  the  lecture  hall  is  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  building,  and  with  many  steps  to  climb.  So  we  can  really  say  these 
people  are  climbing  the  temple  of  learning.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  attendance  is  made  up  of  women.  And,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  said  that  the  Bohemians  were 
the  most  attentive  and  best  readers  of  Chicago's  public  library,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  in  those  portions  of  the  city  that  are  known  as  the  most  unsavory — for 
instance,  one  portion  known  as  Hell's  Kitchen, —  we  have  the  best  attendance, 
the  most  earnestness,  and  the  most  diligent  listeners. 

A  Gentleman.  —  Would  you  mind  telling  how  much  the  lecturers  receive  ? 

Dr.  Leipziger.  —  The  lecturers  have  all  received  $10  apiece  for  each  lecture. 
Many  lecturers  come  from  the  platform  where  they  have  received  $100  the  night 
before,  and  often  more,  and  deliver  the  same  lecture  for  |io. 

Mr.  McKelway.  —  I  have  been  an  advocate  in  my  profession  of  this  plan  of 
lectures  from  the  first.  Every  year's  experience  has  increased  the  reason  for 
upholding  them.  Their  influence  in  the  Borough  in  which  I  live  is  extending. 
Their  value  in  the  Borough  in  which  Dr.  Leipziger  is  active  is  shown  by  the 
increased  preparation  made  for  them  by  successive  city  governments  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion.  I  value  very  highly  the  educational  advantage  of 
this  function.  This  is  a  generation  for  the  children,  but  the  parents  of  those 
children  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  they  are  proud  to  be  able  to  command 
at  the  charge  of  the  State  for  their  children ;  but  this  extension  of  the  lecture 
system  upon  educational  plans  brings  to  the  parents,  as  you  have  heard, —  to  the 
mothers,  in  particular,  the  advantages  that  they  are  proud  their  children  possess. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  benign,  any  more  successful,  any  more  uplifting, 
any  more  encouraging  sign  of  moral  advancement  in  our  city  life  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  success  of  this  lecture  course,  unless  it  be  the  experience  of  the 
University  of  the  State  in  the  adoption  of  the  library  as  an  educational  factor 
in  this  literally  revivified  and  revitalized  Commonwealth  of  New  York. 
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BY   HON.    WILLIAM   T.    HARRIS,    LL.D.,    U.    S.    COMMISSIONER   OF 
EDUCATION. 

[Read  Tuesday  evening,  August  30  ] 

It  has  been  a  question  of  time  only,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  when  we  as  a  nation  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  when  we  should  be 
counted  with  the  others  as  a  sixth  great  power  in  the  government 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea.  It  was  a  movement  to  be 
postponed  rather  than  hastened  by  the  patriotic  citizen.  When 
our  power  of  producing  wealth  is  increasing  out  of  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  our  population  is  swelled  by  waves 
of  migration  from  Europe,  why  should  we  be  in  a  feverish  haste  to 
precipitate  the  new  era  of  close  relationship  with  the  states  of 
Europe  that  lie  beyond  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  the  beginning 
of  an  essentially  new  career  ?  Most  of  what  is  old  and  familiar  to 
us  must  change  and  give  place  to  new  interests.  Once  the  United 
States  enters  upon  this  career,  all  its  power  and  resources  must 
be  devoted  to  adapting  it  to  the  new  situation  and  defending  its 
line  of  advance,  for  it  cannot  move  back  without  national  humili- 
ation. 

This  very  summer  we  have  entered  upon  our  new  epoch  as  an 
active  agent  in  the  collected  whole  of  great  powers.  This  new  era 
is  one  of  great  portent  to  the  statesmen  of  America.  All  legisla- 
tion hereafter  must  be  scrutinized  in  view  of  its  influence  upon 
our  international  relations.  We  cannot  any  longer  have  that  smug 
sense  of  security  and  isolation  which  has  permitted  us  to  legislate 
without  considering  the  effect  of  our  action  on  foreign  nations. 
Hereafter  our  foremost  national  interest  must  be  the  foreign  one  ; 
and,  consequently,  our  highest  studies  must  be  made  on  the  charac- 
ters, inclinations,  and  interests  of  foreign  powers.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  study  requires  a  greater  breadth  of  education,  more  care- 
ful studies  in  history  and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  European 
nations,  their  methods  of  organizing  industries,  as  well  as  their 
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method  of  organizing  armies  and  navies.  We  must  even  master 
foreign  literatures,  and  see  what  are  the  fundamental  aspirations 
of  the  people  who  read  them.  All  this  study  concerns  the  system 
of  education  in  this  country.  It  indicates  the  function  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  coming  time. 

The  new  burden  of  preparing  our  united  people  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  closer  union  with  Europe  and  for  a  share  in  the 
dominion  over  the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Orient,—  this  new 
burden  will  fall  more  particularly  on  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  furnish  the  higher  education ;  for  it  is  higher  education  that 
must  direct  the  studies  in  history  and  in  the  psychology  of  peoples 
which  will  provide  for  our  ministers  and  ambassadors  abroad, 
their  numerous  retinues  of  experts  and  specialists  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  several  nations.  The 
knowledge  required  by  our  members  of  Congress  and  our  execu- 
tive departments  will  make  a  demand  upon  higher  education  for 
post-graduate  students  who  have  concentrated  their  investigations 
upon  points  in  international  law  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Diplomacy  will  become  a  great  branch  of  learning  for  us. 

The  education  of  the  elementary  school  fits  the  citizen  for  most 
of  his  routine  work  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
mining.  But  the  deeper  problems  of  uniting  our  nation  with  the 
other  great  nations,  and  harmonizing  our  unit  of  force  with  that 
greater  unit,  must  be  solved  by  higher  education ;  for  it  alone  can 
make  the  wide  combinations  that  are  necessary.  Shallow  ele- 
mentary studies  give  us  the  explanation  of  that  which  lies  near  us. 
They  help  us  to  realize  our  immediate  environment ;  but  for  the 
understanding  of  deep  national  differences,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  that  is  alien  to  our  part  of  the  world,  deeper  studies 
are  required.  The  student  must  penetrate  the  underlying  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  world  history,  in  order  to  see  how  such 
different  fruits  have  grown  on  the  same  tree  of  humanity.  We 
must  look  to  our  universities  and  colleges  for  the  people  who  have 
learned  to  understand  the  fashions  and  daily  customs  of  a  foreign 
people,  and  who  have  learned  to  connect  the  surface  of  their  every- 
day life  with  the  deep  national  principles  and  aspirations  which 
mould  and  govern  their  individual  and  social  action. 

What  with  the  extent  of  our  public  elementary  schools  and  the 
continual  instruction  derived  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  throughout  life,  we  seem  to  have  a  population  of  self- 
educated  men  and  women.     One  would  expect  a  relative  decrease 
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of  attendance  on  the  college  and  university.  He  who  runs  may 
read ;  and,  certainly,  the  hours  of  leisure  from  business  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  habitual  reader  a  learned  man  by  the  time  he  crosses 
the  meridian  of  life.  In  a  national  Career  full  of  opportunities  we 
should  expect  a  growing  impatience  of  long  school  terms.  Eight 
years  in  the  elementary  schools,  followed  by  four  years  in  second- 
ary schools  and  then  four  years  at  college,  followed  by  a  three- 
year  term  of  post-graduate  study, — how  can  the  American  youth  be 
made  to  undertake  so  much  ? 

It  is  a  complete  surprise  for  us  to  learn  the  actual  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  schooling  of  our  people. 

In  1872  the  records  of  higher  education  show  for  the  entire 
nation  an  enrollment  of  590  students  in  each  million  of  inhabi- 
tants,—  a  little  more  than  one  college  student,  on  an  average,  for 
each  community  of  two  thousand  population. 

Not  only  did  the  growth  of  schools  for  higher  education  keep  up 
with  the  growth  in  population,  but  the  enrollment  increased,  year 
by  year,  until  in  1895  (twenty- three  years  later)  instead  of  590 
students  we  had  1,190  in  each  million.  The  quota  had  doubled, 
and  it  has  since  increased.  And  it  is  the  more  surprising  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  has  been  placed  much  higher.  The  iliU  colleges 
have  followed  the  lead  of  Harvard  for  twenty-five  years,  and  their 
requirements  for  admission  demand  nearly  two  years  more  than 
was  needed  fifty  years  ago.  Even  the  colleges  that  have  resisted 
the  tendency  to  raise  standards  of  admission  have  been  obliged  to 
yield,  some  more  and  some  less.  Considering  the  amount  of  work 
counted  as  higher  education  fifty  years  or  even  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  now  performed  by  high  schools  and  academies,  we  are 
right  in  affirming  that  the  quota  receiving  higher  education  in  each 
million  of  people  is  three  times  as  great  as  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  have  changed.  The  work  per- 
formed in  higher  education  has  changed  still  more.  In  fact,  it  is 
now  in  process  of  unfolding  a  second  phase  of  work  quite  as 
important  as  that  which  it  has  performed  since  the  beginning.  To 
a  course  of  study  for  culture  —  the  so-called  course  in  philosophy, 
the  academic  course  in  the  humanities  and  mathematics — it  has 
been  in  process  of  adding  a  course  of  three  years  of  special  work 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  seminary  —  the  student  choosing  his  nar- 
row field  and  concentrating  on  it  his  entire  attention  for  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  receiving  a  doctor's  degree.     This  second 
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part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  university  is  a  discipline  in 
original  investigation. 

The  student  in  his  elementary,  secondary,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  higher  course  of  study,  has  been  in  search  of  culture.  He  has 
mastered,  one  by  one,  the  several  branches  of  human  learning  in 
their  results  and  in  the  elements  of  their  methods,  but  certainly 
not  in  their  working  methods,  their  practical  modes  of  investiga- 
tion. Now  in  the  second  part  of  higher  education  the  student 
selects  a  small  field,  and  masters  it  practically,  not  merely  learning 
what  others  have  done  in  it,  but  pushing  his  research  into  new 
fields  until  he  can  say  with  assurance,  I  have  made  new  discoveries 
in  a  limited  field  of  human  endeavor,  and  am  become,  to  a  small 
extent,  an  original  authority. 

Certainly,  this  doubles  the  value  of  higher  education,  although 
the  new  field,  the  field  of  specialization,  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute 
for  the  other  field,  that  of  the  mastery  of  the  lessons  of  human 
learning. 

Within  the  short  period  between  1872  and  1897  we  have  seen 
the  feeble  infancy  of  the  method  of  original  investigation  grow  to 
a  sturdy  youth.  The  next  quarter-century  will  see  the  yout<>  come 
to  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  vast  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  undertake  the  special  investigations  necessary  to  solve 
problems  arising  in  our  civilization, —  problems  relating  to  material 
environment  and  problems  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  social, 
political,  and  international  problems. 

The  number  of  students  reported  as  engaged  in  post-graduate 
work  in  all  our  colleges  and  universities  in  1872  was  only  198. 
This  has  increased  steadily,  doubling  once  in  five  or  six  years, 
until  in  1897  the  number  was  4,919.  From  less  than  two  hun- 
dred the  post-graduates  have  increased  to  nearly  5,000.  They  are 
twenty-five  times  as  numerous. 

Professional  students,  too,  have  increased.  The  number  study- 
ing law,  medicine,  and  theology  in  1872  was  only  280  in  each 
million  of  inhabitants.  In  1896  the  280  had  become  740  in  the 
million. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  a  century,  scientific  and  technical  schools 
have  multiplied.  In  the  six  years  from  1890  to  1896  the  number 
of  students  in  engineering  and  applied  science  increased  from 
15,000  to  nearly  24,000  (14,869  to  23,598). 

In  the  first  days  of  higher  education  it  was  naturally  believed 
that  only  the  professional  schools  for  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
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needed  a  preparation  in  the  college  course.  Now  it  is  beginning 
to  be  seen  that  the  most  practical  occupations,  those  for  the  pro- 
curement of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
direction  of  social  and  political  life,  need,  also,  the  studies  that 
lead  to  the  B.  A.  degree,  as  well  as  the  specializing  post-graduate 
studies  that  lead  to  original  combinations  in  industry  and  politics. 

Post-graduate  work,  as  it  was  in  1872,  had  not  fully  seized  the 
idea  of  original  investigation.  There  was  a  dim  idea  that  higher 
education  should  end  as  it  had  begun ;  namely,  as  a  system  of  set 
lessons  with  text-books  and  recitations.  Post-graduate  work  should 
be  a  continuation  of  undergraduate  work.  The  idea  of  the  labora- 
tory for  experiment  and  research,  and  of  the  seminary  and  library 
for  original  investigations  in  history,  politics,  archaeology,  and  soci- 
ology, has  developed  within  that  time  for  us.  Other  nations  (one 
thinks  especially  of  Germany)  have  had  this  for  a  longer  period. 
The  significance  of  this  precious  addition  to  our  system  of  educa- 
tion will  become  clear  if  we  go  over,  for  ourselves,  some  of  the 
grounds  which  make  higher  education  more  useful  and  productive 
than  elementary  and  secondary. 

There  is  something  specific  in  higher  education,  as  it  exists  in 
the  college,  which  gives  an  advantage  to  its  graduates,  in  the  way 
of  directive  power,  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  a  defective  sort  of  education,  not  merely  because  it  includes 
only  a  few  years  of  school  work,  but  because  its  methods  of  study 
and  habits  of  thought  are  necessarily  crude  and  inadequate. 

The  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  first  eight 
years  of  school  life,  say  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen 
years.  That  course  of  study  deals  chiefly  with  giving  the  child  a 
mastery  over  the  symbols  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  technical  words  in  which  are  expressed  the  distinctions  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  The  child  has  not 
yet  acquired  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  nor  of  the  world 
of  things  and  forces  about  him.  He  has  a  tolerably  quick  grasp 
of  isolated  things  and  events,  but  he  has  very  small  power  of 
synthesis.  He  cannot  combine,  in  his  little  mind,  things  and 
events  so  as  to  perceive  whole  processes.  He  cannot  perceive  the 
principles  and  laws  underlying  the  things  and  events  which  are 
brought  under  his  notice.  He  consequently  is  not  able  to  get 
much  insight  into  the  trend  of  human  affairs  or  to  draw  logical 
conclusions  from  convictions  or  ideas. 

It  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  primary  or  elementary  instruc- 
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tion  that  it  must  take  the  world  of  human  learning  in  fragments, 
and  fail  to  give  its  pupils  an  insight  into  the  constitution  of  things. 
Let  any  one  who  claims  the  most  for  elementary  methods  of 
instruction  say  whether  his  pupils,  at  ten  years  old,  are  capable  of 
such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  any  subject  as  will  become  possible 
after  four  years  more  of  good  teaching.  Let  the  ardent  believer 
in  scientific  method  say  whether  the  child  can  learn,  at  twelve 
years,  to  make  allowance  for  his  personal  equation  and  subtract 
the  defects  of  his  bodily  senses  from  his  inventory  of  facts  of 
nature.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  child  can  free  himself  from 
prejudice,  not  to  say  superstitions,  at  that  age,  and  that  he  can 
discriminate  between  what  he  actually  sees  and  what  he  expects  to 
see  ?    It  is  somewhat  better  in  the  ages  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

The  education  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory 
schools  —  what  American  writers  call  secondary  schools, —  begins 
to  correct  this  inadequacy  of  elementary  education.  The  pupil 
begins  to  see  things  and  events  as  parts  of  processes,  and  to  under- 
stand their  significance  by  tracing  them  back  into  their  causes  and 
forward  into  their  results. 

While  elementary  education  fixes  on  isolated  things,  secondary 
education  deals  with  the  relations  of  things  and  events  in  groups. 
It  studies  forces  and  laws,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
things  are  fashioned  and  events  accomplished.  To  turn  off  from 
occupation  with  dead  results  and  to  come  to  the  investigation  of 
the  living  process  of  production  is  a  great  step. 

Where  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  studies  arithmetic  and 
solves  problems  in  particular  numbers,  the  secondary  pupil  studies 
algebra  and  solves  problems  in  general  terms ;  for  each  algebraic 
formula  is  a  rule  by  which  an  indefinite  number  of  arithmetical 
examples  may  be  worked  out.  In  geometry  the  secondary  pupil 
learns  the  necessary  relations  which  exist  between  spatial  forms. 
In  general  history  he  studies  the  collisions  of  one  nation  with 
another.  In  natural  science  he  discovers  the  cycles  of  nature's 
phenomena.  In  acquiring  foreign  languages,  he  studies  the  varia- 
tions of  words  to  indicate  relations  of  syntax,  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  language,  in  which  is  revealed  the 
degree  of  consciousness  of  the  people  who  made  it  and  used  it. 
Language  reveals  all  this,  but  not  to  the  youth  of  sixteen.  He 
gets  some  glimpse,  it  is  true ;  but  it  will  take  years  for  him  to  see, 
as  a  consistent  whole,  the  character  of  a  people  as  implied  in  its 
mode  of  speech.     For,  to  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  subtract  bis 
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personal  equation  again.  He  must  be  able  to  see  how  things 
would  seem  to  him  if  he  did  not  think  them  in  the  highly  analytic 
English  tongue,  but  in  a  language  with  inflections  like  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Sanscrit,  in  a  language  like  the  Chinese,  where  even 
the  parts  of  speech  are  not  clearly  differentiated  and  no  inflections 
have  arisen. 

But  the  most  serious  defect  of  secondary  education  is  that  it 
does  not  find  a  unity  deep  enough  to  connect  the  intellect  and 
will,  hence  does  not  convert  intellectual  perceptions  into  rules 
of  action.  This  is  left  for  higher  education.  A  principle  of 
action  is  always  a  summing  up  of  a  series.  Things  and  events  have 
been  inventoried  and  relations  have  been  canvassed :  the  result 
must  now  be  summed  up,  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  before 
the  will  can  act.  If  we  act  without  summing  up  the  results  of 
inventory  and  reflection,  our  act  will  be  a  lame  one;  for  the 
judgment  will  remain  in  suspense. 

We  may  contrast  elementary  education  and  secondary  education 
with  the  education  that  comes  to  the  illiterate  from  experience. 
He  may,  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  know  all  the  safe  and  all  the 
dangerous  places  on  his  road.  He  may  know  every  tie  and  every 
rail,  but  in  this  he  knows  one  or  two  processes  and  their  full  trend. 
He  is  limited  by  his  own  individual  observation.  The  man  of 
books,  on  the  other  hand,  has  entered  into  the  experience  of 
others.  Books  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  causes.  He  can 
explain  his  particular  experience  by  carrying  it  back  to  its  cause. 
In  the  cause  he  sees  a  common  ground  for  the  particular  fact  of 
his  experience,  and  also  for  the  endless  series  of  facts  really  pres- 
ent, only  in  the  experience  of  other  men,  present  and  past,  and 
only  possible  for  his  experience  in  an  endless  time. 

Thus  even  elementary  and  secondary  education,  though  inferior 
to  higher  education,  lift  up  the  boy  or  girl  above  the  man  or 
woman  educated  only  in  the  school  of  experience.  They  have 
attained  that  which  will  grow  into  a  much  broader  life.  They  will 
be  able  to  interpret  and  assimilate  vast  fields  of  experience,  when 
once  they  encounter  them  in  life ;  while  the  illiterate  is  quickly  at 
the  end  of  his  growth,  and  what  he  has  learned  will  not  assist  him 
to  learn  more. 

This  relation  of  illiterate  experience  to  elementary  school  edu- 
cation helps  to  understand  the  defect  of  elementary  as  compared 
with  secondary,  and  secondary  as  compared  with  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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It  is  the  glory  of  higher  education  that  it  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
comparative  method  of  study,  that  it  makes  philosophy  its  lead- 
ing discipline,  that  it  gives  an  ethical  bent  to  all  of  its  branches 
of  study;  Higher  education  seeks  as  its  first  goal  the  unity  of 
human  learning.  Then,  in  its  second  stage,  it  specializes.  It  first 
studies  each  branch  in  the  light  of  all  others.  It  studies  each 
branch  in  its  history. 

A  good  definition  of  science  is  that  it  unites  facts  in  such  a  way 
that  each  fact  throws  light  on  all  facts  within  a  special  province, 
and  all  facts  throw  light  on  each  fact.  Nature  is  first  inventoried 
and  divided  into  provinces  —  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology.  Thus  secondary  education  deals  with  organ- 
izing of  facts  into  subordinate  groups,  while  higher  education  under- 
takes to  organize  the  groups  into  one  group. 

The  first  part  of  higher  education  — that  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  as 
we  have  said  already  —  teaches  the  unity  of  human  learning.  It 
shows  how  all  branches  form  a  connected  whole,  and  what  each 
contributes  to  the  explanation  of  the  others.  This  has  well  been 
called  the  course  of  philosophy.  After  the  course  in  philosophy 
comes  the  selection  of  a  specialty,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  dis- 
torted views  when  one  has  had  the  vision  of  the  whole  system  of 
human  learning.  Higher  education  cannot  possibly  be  given  to 
the  person  of  immature  age,  for  the  youthful  mind  is  immersed 
in  a  sea  of  particulars.  A  college  that  gave  the  degree  of  B.A. 
to  students  of  eighteen  years  would  give  only  a  secondary  course 
of  education,  after  all,  for  it  would  find  itself  forced  to  use  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  characterizes  the  secondary  school. 
It  would  deal  with  subordinate  groups,  and  not  with  the  world- 
view.  The  serious  tone  of  mind,  the  earnest  attitude  which  in- 
quires for  the  significance  of  a  study  to  the  problem  of  life,  can- 
not be  formed  in  the  normally  developed  student  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  But  at  eighteen  years  of  age  the  problems 
of  practical  life  begin  to  press  for  solution.  This  in  itself  is  a 
reason  for  the  demand  for  philosophy,  or  for  a  measure  that  may 
settle  for  him  the  relative  value  of  each  element  of  experience. 
The  youth  of  proper  age  to  enter  on  higher  education  must  have 
already  experienced  much  of  human  life,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  he  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  regulative  princi- 
ple, or  a  principle  that  shall  guide  him  in  deciding  the  endless 
questions  which  press  upon  him  for  settlement.  He  must  have 
begun  to  ask  himself  what  career  or  vocation  he  will  choose 
for  life. 
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Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
a  few  years  ago  was  at  the  pains  to  hit  upon  a  novel  method  of 
comparing  the  college  graduate  with  the  rest  of  society.  He  took 
the  six  volumes  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
and  counted  the  college  graduates  in  the  list  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  names.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  all  were  discov- 
ered to  be  college  men.  A  safe  inference  was  that  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  population  who  have  not  had  a  college  training 
had  become  of  sufficient  note  to  be  selected  for  mention  in  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  while  one  out  of  each  forty  of  our  college 
men  finds  his  place  there.  The  chance  of  the  college  man,  as 
compared  with  the  non-college  man,  is  as  250  to  i,  to  become 
distinguished  as  a  public  man  of  some  sort, —  soldier,  naval  officer, 
lawyer,  statesman,  clergyman,  teacher,  author,  physician,  artist, 
scientist,  inventor, —  in  short,  a  man  with  directive  power  of  some 
kind,  able  to  combine  matter  into  a  new  and  useful  form,  or  to 
combine  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  their  differences  and 
produce  a  harmonious  whole  of  endeavor. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  influences  of  the  university,  and  to 
see  their  great  transforming  power.  Its  distinguished  professors, 
its  venerable  reputation,  the  organization  of  the  students  and 
teaching  corps  into  an  institutional  whole,  the  isolation  of  the 
student  from  the  strong  ties  of  the  home  and  the  home  com- 
munity ;  all  these  taken  together  are  able  to  effect  this  change  in 
method  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young  man  for  four  years. 
He  acquires  an  attitude  of  mind  which  we  have  already  described 
as  critical  and  comparative.  It  is  at  the  same  time  conservative. 
He  has  learned  to  expect  that  the  existing  institution  may  have 
deeper  grounds  for  its  being  than  appear  at  first  sight;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  trained  in  elementary  and  secondary 
methods  is  easily  surprised  and  captivated  by  superficial  consider- 
ations, and  has  small  power  of  resistance  against  shallow  critical 
views.  It  is  easily  swept  away  by  a  specious  argument  for  reform, 
although  we  must  admit  that  duller,  coihmonplace  intellect  that 
has  received  only  an  elementary  education  is  apt  to  follow  use  and 
wont,  and  not  question  the  established  order.  It  is  the  brighter 
class  of  minds  that  stop  with  the  elementary  school  which  become 
agitators  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  The  restless  and  discon- 
tented class  of  people,  those  who  mistake  revolution  for  reform, 
are  recruited  from  the  elementary  ranks.  But  the  commonplace 
intellect  has  no  adaptability,  or,  at  least,  small  power  of  readjust- 
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ment,  in  view  of  new  circumstances.  The  disuse  of  hand  labor, 
and  the  adoption  of  machine  labor,  for  instance,  finds  the  common 
laborer  unable  to  substitute  brain  labor  for  hand  labor ;  and  it 
keeps  him  in  the  path  of  poverty,  wending  his  way  to  the  alms- 
house. 

This  is  the  primary  view  of  the  world  adopted  by  so  many  of 
our  "  self-educated  "  men  —  I  admit  them  to  be  men  of  great  merit, 
so  far  as  good  intentions  and  persistent  industry  are  in  question. 
It  explains  why  so  many  self-educated  men  are  men  of  hobbies,  or 
"  fads,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day.  A  hobby,  or  fad, 
is  some  fragmentary  view  of  the  world  set  up  for  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  man  with  a  hobby 
does  not  see  his  favorite  subject  in  its  just  relations, —  does  not 
comprehend  its  process  of  origination  nor  see  how  it  implies  the 
existence  of  other  things.  He  does  not  understand  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  things.  In  contrast  to  him  stands  the  old-time 
graduate  of  college,  before  the  admission  requirements  had  been 
raised.  He  received  the  first  part  of  higher  education,  the  cult- 
ure side  of  it  as  he  docs  now.  It  gave  him  his  view  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  the  family  and  the  church  give  to  the  child  his  view 
of  the  world,  but  they  omit  the  logical  connections.  The  child 
does  not  think  out  the  results  nor  see  their  grounds,  nor  does  he 
apply  that  view  of  the  world  as  a  measuring-rod  to  the  branches  of 
knowledge. 

The  lawyer,  after  working  years  and  years  over  his  cases,  comes 
by  and  by  to  have  what  is  called  a  **  legal  mind,"  so  that  he  sees 
at  a  glance,  almost  as  by  intuition,  what  the  law  will  be  in  a  new 
case.  So  in  the  four  years  of  college  undergraduate  life  the 
student  gets  an  insight  which  enables  him  to  decide  immediately 
a  phase  of  the  problem  of  life.  He  forms  a  habit  of  mind  which 
inquires  constantly  of  each  thing  and  event.  How  does  this  look 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  human  learning?  What  is  the  "good 
form  "  which  the  consensus  of  the  scholars  of  the  world  has  fixed  for 
this  ?  He  learns  at  once  to  suspect  what  are  called  "  lame  "  and 
universal  panaceas  as  one-sided  statements.  The  wisdom  of  the 
race  begins  to  form  a  conscious  element  of  his  life. 

While  the  first  part  of  higher  education  gives  this  general  insight 
into  what  is  good  form  in  view  of  the  unity  of  human  learning,  the 
second  part  —  that  which  teaches  methods  of  original  investiga- 
tion-i- should  be  made  accessible  to  all  students  of  colleges  and 
universities. 
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For  this  purpose  endowments  are  needed,  first  in  the  form  of 
fellowships,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  live  comfortably  while 
he  is  preparing  himself  for  his  doctor's  degree.  A  second  kind  of 
endowment  may  promote  research,  and  take  the  form  of  prizes  for 
special  investigations. 

The  laboratories  and  seminaries  of  this  post-graduate  course 
may  and  do  take  up  the  practical  problems  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
These  are  capable  of  immense  benefit  in  sociology  and  politics,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  industries  of  the  people,  rural  and  urban.  The 
entire  civic  service  of  the  United  States  should  find  employment  for 
experts  armed  with  methods  of  original  investigation  and  with  the 
readiness  and  daring  to  undertake  the  solution  of  problems  which 
offer  themselves  perpetually  in  our  civil  life.  The  town  council, 
the  board  of  public  works,  the  various  directive  powers  which  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  State  and  municipality,  are  in  constant  need 
of  light ;  and  the  student  of  the  post-graduate  department  of  the 
university  is  the  person  needed  to  furnish  by  his  special  studies 
the  aggregate  result  of  the  experience  of  the  world  in  answering 
these  practical  and  theoretical  wants.  In  a  country  studying  ever 
new  political  questions  in  sociology  the  student  who  obtains  his 
doctor's  degree  from  the  post-graduate  course  can  apply  his  knowl- 
edge, and  apply  it  rationally  without  losing  his  self-possession. 

Since  1880,  when  our  census  showed  a  population  of  more  than 
fifty  millions,  we  have  ascended  above  the  horizon  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Henceforth  we  have  a  new  problem ;  namely,  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  European  unity  of  civilization.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  problem  of  diplomacy  which  will  arise  in 
our  relations  to  the  states  of  the  Old  World  can  be  solved  by  minds 
untrained  in  the  university ;  for  it  is  higher  education  which  takes 
the  student  back  to  historic  sources  and  descends  from  national 
beginnings,  tracing  the  stream  of  events  to  the  various  points  at 
which  modern  nations  have  arrested  their  development.  Success- 
ful diplomacy  is  not  possible  without  thorough  knowledge  of  na- 
tional aspirations  and  their  historic  genesis. 

It  is  almost  equally  important  that  our  home  problems,  social 
and  political,  shall  be  studied  by  our  university  specialists.  Per- 
petual readjustment  is  before  us.  There  is  the  new  aristocracy  of 
wealth  struggling  against  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  To  both  is  op- 
posed the  aristocracy  of  culture,  the  only  one  that  is  permanent. 
All  may  come  into  the  aristocracy  of  culture,  but  it  requires  su- 
preme endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
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With  the  great  inventions  of  the  age,  we  find  ourselves  all  living 
on  borderland.  We  are  brought  into  contact  with  alien  nationali- 
ties and  alien  forms  of  civilization.  We  are  forever  placed  in  an- 
tagonism with  some  environment,  material  or  spiritual;  and  our 
endeavor  must  perforce  be  to  effect  a  reconciliation, —  to  unite  the 
conflicting  ideas  in  a  deeper  one  that  conserves  what  is  good  in 
each.  There  is  no  other  recourse  —  we  must  look  to  higher  edu- 
cation to  furnish  the  formulae  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
our  national  life. 

We  accordingly  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  university  in  both  of  its  functions, —  that  of  culture  and  that 
of  specialization.  / 
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5.     THE    INFLUENCE   OF   ART   UPON 
EDUCATION. 

BY   PROFESSOR  GEORGE  L.    RAYMOND,   L.H.D.,   PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Tuesday  evening,  August  30.] 

Human  intelligence  is  a  manifestation  of  many  different  ten- 
dencies, but  all  may  be  resolved  into  three, —  those  haying  their 
sources  in  the  understanding,  in  the  will,  and  in  the  emotions ; 
and  the  departments  in  which  mainly  the  three  are  respectively 
expressed  are  science,— not  philosophy,  for  this  is  a  broader  term, 
derived  from  a  different  principle  of  classification, —  religion,  and 
art.  Science,  as  a  development  of  the  understanding,  begins  in 
observation  and  tends  toward  knowledge ;  religion,  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  will,  begins  in  conscience  and  tends  toward  conduct ; 
and  art,  as  a  development  of  the  emotions,  begins  in  imagination 
and  tends  toward  sentiment.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
though  we  can  thus  in  conception  separate  the  three  departments, 
that  there  is  ever  a  time  when  in  practice  they  fail  to  act  con- 
jointly or  mutually  to  affect  one  another.  When  we  examine 
some  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  world, —  like  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt, —  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  results  of  which  of  the  three 
we  are  studying.  Mathematicians  and  astronomers  say  of  sci- 
ence ;  moralists  and  theologians,  of  religion ;  and  archaeologists 
and  artists,  of  art.  So  with  the  older  civilizations  of  the  world, — 
those  of  Judsea,  Greece,  Rome.  The  physician  or  the  jurist  traces 
in  them  as  many  indications  of  the  science  of  the  laws  of  health 
or  government  as  the  ritualist  or  the  rationalist  does  of  the  re- 
ligions of  theism  or  stoicism,  or  as  the  litterateur  or  the  critic  does 
of  the  arts  of  poetry  or  sculpture. 

The  dark  ages  rendered  men  equally  unable  to  carry  on  scien- 
tific observations,  to  recognize  the  spiritual  claims  of  a  human 
brother,  or  to  reproduce  his  bodily  lineaments.  When  the  Ren- 
aissance began  to  dawn,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  which 
the  sky  first  gathered  redness, —  from  the  flash  of  Roger  Bacon's 
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gunpowder,  the  light  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  or  the  fire  of  Dante*s 
hell.  When  it  was  bright  enough  to  see  clearly,  no  one  knows 
which  was  the  foremost  in  drafting  the  plan  of  progress, —  the  com- 
passes of  Copernicus,  the  pen  of  Luther,  or  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 
Even  in  the  same  country,  great  leaders  in  all  three  departments 
always  appear  together, —  in  Italy,  Columbus,  Savonarola,  and 
Angelo ;  in  Spain,  James  of  Mallorca,  Loyola,  and  Calderon ;  in 
France,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  and  Molifere;  in  Germany,  Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Goethe;  in  England,  Watt,  Wesley,  and 
Reynolds.  In  fact,  the  three  seem  as  inseparably  connected  in 
indicating  sovereignty  over  civilization  as  were  of  old  the  three 
prongs  of  the  trident  of  Neptune  in  indicating  sovereignty  over 
the  sea. 

When  things  go  together,  they  usually  belong  together.  When 
they  belong  together,  no  one  of  them  can  be  at  its  best  without 
the  presence  of  the  others.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
subject  before  us  is  sometimes  overlooked.  There  are  scientists 
who  think  that,  when  they  give  forth  a  word  from  their  department, 
they  have  about  as  much  need  of  re-enforcement  from  the  utter- 
ances of  religion  as  a  locomotive  engineer  for  a  penny  whistle. 
There  are  religionists  who  think  that  they  can  get  along  without, 
the  mathematical  exactness  of  science  about  as  well  as  the  leader 
of  a  processional  without  a  marionette-show ;  while  both  are  inclined 
to  an  impression  that  art  may  actually  interfere  with  their  success, 
as  much  as  a  liveried  footman  with  that  of  a  country  doctor. 
Nevertheless,  art  not  only  furnishes  important  aid  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  other  two,  but  is  even  essential  to  it.  If  neglect- 
ing knowledge,  toward  which  science  tends,  religion  lacks  intelli- 
gence, and  art  observation.  If  caring  nothing  for  conduct,  at 
which  religion  aims,  science  lacks  practicality,  and  art  inspira- 
tion. If  destitute  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  which  art  culti- 
vates, science  becomes  divorced  from  philosophy,  and  religion 
from  refinement.  It  was  in  the  dark  ages,  when  they  had  no  art, 
that  the  lest  of  a  sage  was  the  ability  to  repeat  by  rote  long,  sense- 
less incantations ;  and  the  test  of  a  saint  was  to  fulfil  the  rule, 
scrupulously  passed  for  his  guidance  by  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  that  he  should  never  wash  himself. 

But  to  indicate  more  specifically  what  is  meant.  Science  has 
to  do  mainly  with  matter,  religion  with  spirit,  and  art  with  both ; 
for  by  matter  we  mean  the  external  world  and  its  appearances, 
which  art  must  represent,   and  by  spirit  we  mean  the  internal 
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world  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  also  art  must  represent. 
The  foundations  of  art,  therefore,  rest  in  the  realms  both  of 
science  and  of  religion ;  and  its  superstructure  is  the  bridge  be- 
tween them.  Nor  can  you  get  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  enjoy 
the  whole  of  the  territory  in  which  humanity  was  made  to  live, 
without  using  the  bridge.  Matter  and  spirit  are  like  water  and 
steam.  They  are  separate  in  reality :  we  join  them  in  conception. 
So  with  science  and  religion,  and  the  conception  which  brings 
both  into  harmonious  union  is  a  normal  development  of  only  art. 

In  unfolding  this  line  of  thought,  it  seems  best  to  show  how  art 
develops  the  powers  of  the  mind, —  first,  in  the  same  direction  as 
does  science;  and,  second,  in  the  same  as  does  religion, —  and, 
under  each  head,  so  far  as  possible,  to  show,  in  addition,  how 
art  develops  them  conjointly  also  in  both  directions. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  correspondences  between  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  study  of  art  and  of  science.  The  end  of 
science  is  knowledge  with  reference  mainly  to  the  external  mate- 
rial world.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  world  includes 
our  material  body,  with  both  its  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
To  acquire  this  knowledge,  the  primary  condition,  and  an  essen- 
tial one, —  a  condition  important  in  religion,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent, —  is  keenness  of  the  perceptive  powers,  accuracy  of 
observation.  No  man  can  be  an  eminent  botanist,  zoologist,  or 
mineralogist,  who  fails  to  notice,  almost  at  a  first  glance,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  recall,  the  forms  and  colors  of  leaves, 
bushes,  limbs,  rocks,  or  crystals.  No  man  can  make  a  discovery 
or  invention,  and  thus  do  that  which  is  chiefly  worth  doing  in 
science,  unless  he  can  perceive,  with  such  retention  as  to  be  able 
to  recall,  series  of  outlines  and  tints,  and  the  orders  of  their 
arrangement  and  sequence.  Now  can  you  tell  me  any  study  for 
the  young  that  will  cultivate  accuracy  of  observation,  that  will 
begin  to  do  this,  as  can  be  done  by  setting  them  tasks  in  drawing, 
coloring,  carving,  or,  if  we  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  eye,  in  elocution  and  music  ?  In  order  to  awaken  a 
realization  of  how  little  certain  persons  perceive  in  the  world,  I 
used  to  ask  my  classes  how  many  pillars  there  were  in  a  certain 
building  that  they  had  passed  hundreds  of  times,  or  how  many 
stories  there  were  in  another  building.  Scarcely  one  in  six  could 
answer  correctly.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  one  could  have 
avoided  noticing  such  things  in  case  his  eyes  had  been  trained  to 
observation  through  the  study  of  drawing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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eflEect  of  special  training  in  the  direction  of  architecture?  Of 
course,  there  are  men  born  with  keen  powers  of  perception,  on 
which  everything  at  which  they  glance  seems  to  be  photographed. 
But  the  majority  are  not  so.  They  have  to  be  trained  to  use  their 
eyes  as  well  as  their  other  organs.  President  Chadbourne,  of 
Williams  College,  at  a  time  when  professor  of  botany  in  that 
institution,  was  once  lost  in  a  fog  on  the  summit  of  Greylock 
Mountain.  It  was  almost  dark ;  but,  in  feeling  around  among  the 
underbrush,  his  hand  struck  something.  "  I  know  where  we  are," 
he  said.  **  The  path  is  about  two  hundred  feet  away  from  here. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  it  from  which  you  see  bushes  like 
these."  I  used  to  take  walks  with  an  old  army  general.  Time 
and  again,  when  we  came  to  a  ravine  or  a  rolling  field,  he  would 
stop  and  point  out  how  he  would  distribute  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  there  to  be  a  battle  there.  These  are  examples  of 
the  result  of  cultivating  powers  of  observation  in  special  direc- 
tions. The  advantage  of  art  education,  given  to  the  young,  is  that 
it  cultivates  the  same  powers  in  all  directions.  While  the  nature 
is  pliable  to  influence,  it  causes  a  habit  of  mind, —  in  a  broad 
sense,  a  scientific  habit,  important  in  every  department  in  which 
men  need  to  have  knowledge.  Not  only  the  botanist  and  the 
soldier,  but  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  politician, 
the  merchant,  the  banker,  is  fitted  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
his  position  in  the  degree  in  which  his  grasp  of  great  and  impor- 
tant matters  does  not  let  slip  the  small  and  apparently  insignifi- 
cant details  that  enter  into  them.  Some  years  ago  a  poor  boy 
from  the  country,  hoping  to  obtain  a  position,  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  London  bank;  but  he  found  no  place  vacant. 
He  turned  away  disappointed;  but,  before  he  had  gone  far,  a 
messenger  overtook  and  recalled  him.  The  proprietors  had  de- 
cided to  make  a  place  for  him.  Years  afterward,  when  he  had 
become  the  leading  banker  of  London  and  the  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer of  the  kingdom,  he  was  told  the  reason  why  he  had  been  thus 
recalled.  As  he  was  leaving  the  bank,  he  had  noticed  a  pin  on 
the  pavement,  and  had  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and  placed  it 
in  his  waistcoat.  The  one  who  saw  that  single  little  act  had 
judged,  and  judged  rightly,  that  he  was  the  sort  of  boy  whose 
services  the  bank  could  not  afford  to  lose. 

Observation  of  this  kind  contributes  to  success,  not  only  in  the 
larger  relations  of  life,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  smaller. 
What  is  the  gem  of  tact,  courtesy,  and  kindliness  in  social  and 
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family  relations  ?  What  but  the  observation  of  little  things,  and 
of  their  effects  ?  And  notice  that  the  observation  of  these  in  one 
department  necessarily  goes  with  the  same  in  other  departments. 
What  is  the  reason  that  a  man  of  aesthetic  culture  is  the  last  to 
come  into  his  home  swearing  like  a  cow-boy,  cocking  his  hit  over 
the  vases  on  the  mantelpiece,  or  forcing  his  boots  up  into  their 
society  ?  Because  this  sort  of  manner  is  not  to  his  taste.  Why 
not  ?  Because,  for  one  reason,  he  has  learned  the  value  of  little 
matters  of  appearance ;  and  for  any  man  to  learn  of  them  in  one 
department  is  to  apply  them  in  all  departments.  But,  to  turn  to 
such  things  as  are  especially  cultivated  by  art,  what  is  it  that 
makes  a  room,  when  we  enter  it,  seem  cheerful  and  genial? 
What  but  the  observation  of  little  arrangements  that  prevent  lines 
from  being  awry  and  colors  from  being  discordant  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  that  woman  whom  we  all  know, —  the  woman  who, 
when  on  Sundays  she  is  waved  into  the  pew  in  front  of  us,  makes 
us  half  believe  that  the  minister  has  hired  her  to  flag  the  line  of 
worshippers  behind,  so  as  to  give  them  a  realizing  sense  that, 
even  in  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  are  sometimes  miserable 
sinners.  She  gets  into  the  street-car,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
disgraced  ourselves  in  bowing  to  her.  She  comes  to  our  summer 
hotel ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  recognizing  her  involves  our  spending 
much  of  the  rest  of  our  tiftie  in  proving  to  others  the  contradic- 
tory proposition  that,  notwithstanding  her  extravagance  in  lending 
lavish  color  to  every  occasion,  she  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  the 
capital  of  her  gentility.  But  think  what  it  must  be  to  live  perpet- 
ually in  the  glare  of  such  sunshine!  Physically,  inharmonious 
colors  produce  a  storm  amid  the  sight-waves,  and  amid  the  nerves 
of  the  eye,  too,  and,  as  all  our  nerves  are  connected,  amid  those 
of  thought,  emotion,  digestion.  In  fact,  the  whole  nervous  system 
sails  upon  waves,  just  as  a  ship  does ;  and  storms  may  prove  dis- 
agreeable. It  has  not  a  slight  bearing,  then,  upon  comfort,  health, 
geniality,  and  sanity  to  be  color-blind,  or  daft,  or  ignorant.  It  is 
not  of  slight  importance  to  have  children  trained  so  that  they  shall 
realize  that  warm  colors  and  cold  colors,  though  not  necessarily 
inducing  changes  in  temperament,  may  induce  changes  in  temper ; 
that  the  cheering  effects  of  the  room  characterized  by  the  one  are 
very  different  from  the  sombre  effects  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  other ;  that  the  brilliance  of  the  full  hues  echoing  back  wit 
and  mirth  in  the  hall  of  feasting  might  not  seem  at  all  harmonious 
to  the  mood  in  need  of  rest  and  slumber. 
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Fully  as  important  as  that  which  leads  to  personal  or  social 
advantage  is  that  which  enhances  one's  own  inward  satisfaction. 
It  is  no  less  true  that  our  lives  are  worth  to  others  exactly  what 
they  see  that  we  find  in  the  world,  than  that  the  world  is  worth  to 
us  exactly  what  we  find  in  it  for  ourselves.  If  this  be  so,  how  im- 
portant is  it  for  us  to  learn  to  observe ! 

One  method  of  learning  this,  as  has  been  said,  is  through  study- 
ing the  elements  of  art  practically.  Few  can  study  them  thus, 
however,  without  beginning  to  study  them  theoretically  also ;  />., 
without  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  products  of  the  great 
artists  in  all  departments.  And  here  again,  to  whatever  art  we 
look,  in  the  degree  in  which  a  work  rises  toward  the  highest  rank, 
it  continues  to  train  our  powers  of  observation.  The  difference 
between  the  great  poet,  for  instance,  and  the  little  poet  is  in  those 
single  words  and  phrases  that  indicate  accuracy  in  the  work  of 
ear  or  eye,  or  of  logical  or  analogical  inference.  Recall  Tenny- 
son's references  to  the  "gouty  oak,"  the  "shpck-head  willow," 
the  "  wet-shod  alder."  We  all  admit  that  genius,  especially  lit- 
erary genius,  is  characterized  by  brilliance.  A  brilliant  concen- 
trates at  a  single  point  all  the  light  of  all  the  horizon,  and  from 
thence  flashes  it  forth  intensified.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  a  brilliant  stylist  uses  form.  In  describing  anything  in 
nature,  he  selects  that  which  is  typical  or  representative  of  the 
whole,  and  often  not  only  of  the  whole  substance  of  a  scene, 
but  even  of  its  atmosphere.     Notice  this  from  Shakspere:  — 

"  The  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ;         * 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night." 

3  Henry  K/.,  ii.  5. 

Observe  what  a  picture  could  be  made  of  this ;  yet  all  that  sug- 
gests it  is  put  into  exactly  four  ^oxds,  blounng  0/ his  nails.  The 
same  fact  is  true  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Of  course,  many 
factors  enter  into  excellence  in  these  arts,  and  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess in  certain  directions  may  coihpensate  for  deficiencies  in  other 
directions.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  rank  of  a  picture  or  statue  is  de- 
termined by  the  relative  manifestation  in  it  of  accuracy  in  observ- 
ing and  in  reproducing  the  results  of  observation ;  />.,  by  the 
manifestation  of  imitative  skill  and  of  technical  facility.  Not  that 
all  products  equally  successful  in  these  are  of -^  equal  excellence. 
Back  of  one  product  there  may  be  a  spiritual  significance,  a  psy- 
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chologic  charm  lifting  it  into  a  sphere  where  are  galleried  only  the 
works  of  those  who  are  the  gods  of  the  artistic  Olympus,  while 
back  of  another  may  be  nothing  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of 
what  we  term  artistic  inspiration.  Nevertheless,  what  has  been 
said  will  be  found  to  be  true.  Art  always  deals  with  effects  which 
nature  presents  to  the  ear  or  eye,  and  it  never  survives  the  fashion 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced  except  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
manifests  accuracy  in  the  observation  of  these.  Music  survives  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  fulfils  laws  founded  upon  the  observation 
of  tones,  the  Mendings  and  sequences  of  which  cause  agreeable  ef- 
fects upon  the  ear;  architecture  in  the  degree  in  which  it  fulfils 
laws  founded  upon  the  observation  of  shapes  and  outlines,  the  har- 
monies and  proportions  of  which  cause  agreeable  effects  upon  the 
eye.  Painting  and  sculpture  fulfil  not  only  the  formative  laws, 
but  reproduce  the  formal  effects  of  outline  and  color ;  and  the  first 
condition  of  success  in  them  is  accuracy.  This  accuracy  is  not  in- 
consistent with  leaving  out  some  features  and  emphasizing  others, 
and  presenting  the  whole  from  different  points  of  view.  But  it  is 
inconsistent  with  distortion  of  any  kind.  Why?  For  the  same 
reason  that,  if  we  wish  a  man  to  see  anything  through  a  field-glass, 
we  must  adjust  the  glass  exactly  to  the  point  of  sight.  If  not, 
he  sees  mainly  certain  obscuring  effects  of  the  glass.  Though 
meant  to  be  an  agent,  it  has  become  an  end.  When  we  look  at  a 
picture  in  which  the  drawing  or  coloring  is  defective,  causing  dis- 
proportion in  the  parts,  unatmospheric  sharpness  of  outline,  ab- 
sence of  shadowy  gradation, —  above  all,  a  predominating  impres- 
sion of  paint  ever)rwhere, —  the  effect  is  exactly  like  that  of  powder 
and  rouge  on  a  woman's  face.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  soul 
through  it.  It  is  impossible  to  look  through  or  past  the  form. 
This,  if  it  does  not  blur  or  blind  the  eye  to  ulterior  suggestions,  at 
least,  appeals  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  barrier  preventing  them 
from  exerting  their  normal  imaginative  influence.  Therefore, 
though,  viewed  in  one  aspect,  imitative  skill  and  technical  facility 
are  merely  conditions  for  making  possible  the  spiritual  and  mental 
effects  of  art,  viewed  in  another  aspect,  .they  have  more  importance 
that  this  word  might  imply ;  for  they  are  indispensable  conditions. 
As  most  of  us  know,  Mr.  Beardsley's  name  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  prominent  and  able  American  critics  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect,  owing  to  his  manifestation,  as  is  said,  of  originality 
and  invention.  One  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  that  further  re- 
flection would  cause  these  critics  to  withhold  anything  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  actual  commendation.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Beardsley's 
work  was  legitimate  neither  to  decorative  painting  nor  to  figure- 
painting.  Decorative  art,  like  architecture,  should  fulfil  certain 
mathematical  laws  controlling  the  intersection  and  curvature,  the 
balance  and  symmetry,  of  lines,  as  well  as  certain  physical  laws 
controlling  concord  and  contrast  of  colors,  introducing  figures,  if 
at  all,  only  in  a  subordinate  way.  These  principles  of  decorative 
art  Mr.  Beardsley's  work  did  not  fulfil.  Figure-painting,  though 
partly  fulfilling  the  same  principles,  subordinates  them  to  the  re- 
production of  natural  appearances.  Yet  Mr.  Beardsley  failed 
to  reproduce  these  appearances  with  accuracy,  showing  either 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  observe  or  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  draw,  or,  at  least,  failed  to  manifest  the  results  of  his  knowledge. 
If  this  be  true,  it  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  what  was  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  true,  his  work 
failed  to  be  a  medium  connecting  the  mind  with  nature,  and  in- 
fluencing it  according  to  the  method  of  nature.  But  what  of  that  ? 
it  may  be  asked.  Why  not  treat  his  pictures  and  others  of  the 
"Yellow  Book"  and  the  posters  of  the  period  —  for  all  manifest 
the  same  tendency — as  artistic  jokes  or  caricatures ?  Why  not? 
For  the  very  sufiicient  reason  that  artists  and  critics  insist  upon 
our  not  treating  them  so.  The  style  has  begun  to  influence  seri- 
ous work,  and,  by  consequence,  to  accustom,  not  only  people  in 
general,  but  artists  to  pictures  not  accurately  drawn  and  colored. 
I  have  recently  seen  certain  angels  in  an  expensive  product  of  a 
well-known  artist,  capable  of  doing  fine  work.  They  manifest  their 
poster-progeniture  in  limbs  so  deformed,  flesh  so  dropsical,  colors 
so  diseased,  and  expressions  of  countenance  so  forbidding  that  no 
sane  mind  conceiving  them  to  represent  an  ideal  would  ever  —  to 
say  no  more — "want  to  be  an  angel."  Indeed,  if  one  were  to 
meet  such  creatures  after  death,  however  good  he  might  be,  he 
would  be  sure  to  turn  around,  and  go  straight  down  hill. 

It  is  a  fact  overlooked  by  many  how  rapidly  art,  owing  to  its 
other  necessarily  imitative  methods,  when  it  once  begins  to  de- 
cline, continues  to  do  so.  .The  sense  of  proportion  in  the  human 
face  and  form  was  entirely  lost  once,  and  recovered  again,  during 
the  period  of  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  was  lost  in  Europe  all 
the  time  between  the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  has  been 
lost  for  ages  in  China  and  Japan.  In  architecture,  as  developed 
in  Greece,  the  same  sense  was  lost  before  Rome  was  in  its  prime. 
It  continued  lost  till  the  rise  of  (Jothic  architecture.     It  is  lost 
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again  in  our  own  time.  The  simplest  principles  of  proportional  per- 
spective, which  the  Greek  applied  to  buildings  precisely  as  we  do 
to  pictures,  are  not  merely  misapprehended,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered, possible  either  of  apprehension  or  of  application  by  our 
foremost  architects.  So  with  color, —  from  Apelles  to  Leonardo 
an  almost  constant  decline.  And  think  what  a  sudden  decline 
there  was  after  the  period  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  And, 
mark  you,  these  declines  were  largely  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  art-works  appealed,  to  perceive  the  de- 
fects. Little  by  little,  they  had  accepted  them,  one  after  the 
other,  because  supposing  them  to  accord  not  necessarily  with 
nature, —  for  some  knew  better  than  that, —  but  with  the  conven- 
tionalities of  art.  Just  as  everybody  in  Italy,  before  the  time  of 
Dante,  supposed  that  literature  could  be  written  only  in  Latin, 
though  unintelligible  to  the  common  people,  so  everybody  in 
these  ages  of  decline  had  come  to  expect,  in  art,  forms  that  were 
not  natural,  and  so  far,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  not  intelligible ; 
and  all  were  disappointed  if  they  saw  anything  else.  Suppose 
that,  because  the  poster-art  has  commercial  value,  our  younger 
artists  begin  to  imitate  it, —  I  mean  keep  on  imitating  it, —  or, 
if  not  its  precise  forms,  the  principles  underlying  them, —  what 
will  follow  ?  A  framed  picture  will  begin  to  occupy  exactly  the 
same  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  as  a  dressmaker's 
show  window.  What  is  there  this  year  seems  beautiful.  What 
was  there  five  years  ago  seems  Qgly.  Not  because  either  is  beauti- 
ful or  ugly  intrinsically, —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  neither  is  beauti- 
ful intrinsically, —  but  because  the  dressmaker  has  to  make  money. 
And  people  call,  and  most  of  them  think,  the  prevailing  style 
beautiful,  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  current  and  popular. 
They  are  so  constituted  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
are  unable  to  resist  the  tide  that,  apparently,  is  bearing  along 
every  one  else.  When  the  same  tendencies  appear  in  art  it 
strikes  me  that  the  critic  who  is  of  value  to  the  world  is  the  man 
who,  in  case  public  opinion  be  setting  in  the  wrong  direction, 
is  able  to  resist  it,  is  able  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  analyze  the 
effects,  detect  the  errors,  put  together  his  conclusions,  and  have 
independence  enough  to  express  them.  When  the  current  theory 
is  riding  straight  toward  the  brink,  he  is  the  man  who  foresees 
the  danger,  screws  down  the  brakes,  and  turns  the  steeds  the 
other  way, —  not  the  sentimentalist  irresponsibly  swept  into  folly 
by  the  fury  of  the  crowd,  or  the  demagogue  whooping  its  shibbo- 
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leth  to  the  echo,  because,  forsooth,  he  must  be  popular.  The 
truth  is  that,  just  so  far  as  the  tendency  of  the  kind  of  art  of  which 
we  are  speaking  has  its  perfect  work,  just  so  far  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  accuracy  in  drawing  or  coloring,  and  very  little  dis- 
cipline afforded  the  powers  of  observation,  while  trying  either  to 
produce  or  to  appreciate  the  completed  art-work. 

This  last  sentence  suggests  that  we  have  not  quite  done  yet  with 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  tendency  of  the  study  of  art  to  cultivate 
these  latter  powers.  With  observation  of  the  external  material 
world  must  be  included,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  of  our 
own  material  bodies,  involving  both  their  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  involving,  therefore,  so  far  as  developed  from  the 
nervous  system,  especially  through  physical  exercise,  the  mind 
and  its  various  possibilities.  Science  does  much,  of  course, 
toward  bringing  us  to  a  knowledge  of  these  possibilities.  A  man 
who  uses  his  eyes,  ears,  memory,  as  science  necessitates,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  powers  of  analysis  and  generalization,  will  learn 
much  concerning  them.  But  think  how  much  more  he  can  learn, 
both  of  these  and  of  other  powers,  when  he  is  forced  into  the 
repetitious  and  conscientious  practice  which  is  always  necessary 
before  one  can  acquire  that  skill  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
art.  And  notice,  too,  while  he  is  acquiring  this,  how  he  is  being 
brought  into  the  same  conditions  of  life  and  method  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  ends  of  religion.  What  is 
the  object  of  religion  except  through  practice,  in  obedience  to 
will  and  conscience,  to  make  the  mind  supreme  over  matter,  a 
man's  higher  powers  the  master  of  his  lower  powers,  to  make  the 
body,  as  the  Bible  terms  it,  a  living  temple  for  the  spirit  ?  When 
we  think  of  it,  we  recognize  that,  while  science  does  comparatively 
little  in  this  direction,  art  does  an  immense  deal.  The  student  of 
art  cannot  keep  from  learning  through  personal  experience  how 
months  and  years  of  exercise  in  voice  and  gesture,  in  playing 
music,  in  drawing,  in  painting,  in  carving,  give  one  a  mastery 
over  the  physical  possibilities  of  the  body  not  only,  but  of  the 
mind.  He  is  forced  to  realize  as  others  cannot  that  there  comes 
to  be  a  time  when  every  slightest  movement  through  which  music, 
for  instance,  passes  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  from  a  printed 
score  through  the  mind  and  fingers  of  a  performer,  is  thought  of 
and  directed,  yet  in  a  thoroughly  unconscious  manner,  because  all 
the  conscious  powers  of  the  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  thought  and 
emotion  which  is  producing  the  general  effect     The  student  of 
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art  has  thus  before  him  constant  internal  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  higher  mental  nature  can  gain  complete  ascendency 
over  both  the  lower  physical  and  the  lower  psychical  nature.  He 
knows  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  in  what  sense  it  can  be 
true  spiritually  that  the  man  who  is  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  who  is  to  become  with  all  his  powers  subject  to  the  spirit 
that  is  sovereign  there,  and  who  is,  without  conscious  effort,  to 
embody  in  conduct  its  slightest  promptings,  is  the  man  who  con- 
sciously starts  out  with  scrupulous  and  often  painful  e£Eorts  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Thus,  in  this  regard,  the 
study  of  art  completes  the  lesson  learned  from  science;  and  it 
does   so  by  co-ordinating  it  to  the  lesson  learned  from  religion. 

We  have  been  considering  scientific,  religious,  and  artistic  edu- 
cation so  far  as  related  to  developing  the  powers  of  observation, 
and  everything  that  enables  the  mind  to  master  —  as  is  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  necessary  in  science  —  that  which  comes 
to  it  from  the  material  world  without.  Now  let  us  consider  the 
same  as  related  to  developing  powers  of  reflection ;  />.,  of  con- 
structive thinking,  and  the  mastery  —  which  is  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  necessary  in  religion  —  of  that  which  comes  from  the 
mental  world  within. 

A  man  begins  to  reflect,  to  construct  thought,  when  he  learns 
to  draw  an  inference  as  a  result  of  putting  together  at  least 
two  things.  Of  course,  he  does  this  when  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits.  For  success  in  them,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
classification  ;  and  the  fundamental  method  of  classification  is 
grouping  like  with  like.  But  notice  to  how  much  greater  extent 
a  man  is  obliged,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  to  carry  on 
this  process  in  art.  Art  is  distinctively  a  product  of  imagination, 
of  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  has  to  do  with  perceiving 
images, —  the  image  of  one  thing  in  the  form  of  another.  While 
science,  therefore,  may  find  a  single  form  interesting  in  itself, 
art,  at  its  best,  never  does.  It  looks  for  another  form  with  which 
the  first  may  be  compared.  While  science  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
single  fact,  art,  at  its  best,  never  is.  It  demands  a  parallel  fact 
9r  fancy,  of  which  the  first  furnishes  a  suggestion. 

This  imaginative  and  suggestive  character  of  art  does  not  need 
to  be  proved.  We  can  recognize  its  influence  in  every  artistic 
result.  The  movements  of  sound  in  music  image,  for  the  sake  of 
the  beauty  that  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  image,  the  movements  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 
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The  metaphors  and  similes  of  poetry  image  by  way  of  description 
the  scenes  of  nature.  Pictures  and  statues  image  them  on  canvas 
or  in  marble ;  and  architecture,  even  when  devoid  of  sculptural 
ornamentation,  is  a  method  of  working  into  an  image  of  beauty 
the  forms  through  which  the  primitive  savage  provides  for  security 
and  shelter.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  very  beginning  of 
the  mental  tendency  that  culminates  in  art  is  a  suggestion  to  the 
imagination  of  relationships  as  existing,  primarily,  between  forms, 
and,  secondarily, —  because  both  are  necessarily  connected, —  be- 
tween methods  or  laws  which  these  forms  illustrate.  And  how  is 
it  with  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  tendency?  Do 
these,  too,  emphasize,  in  a  way  to  be  of  assistance  to  science,  the 
same  conception  of  relationships  ?  A  moment's  thought  will  re- 
veal to  us  that  they  do,  and,  that  here,  too,  therefore,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discussion,  the  study  of  art  can  be  shown  to 
be  of  assistance  to  that  of  science  by  way  both  of  anticipating  its 
needs  and  of  completing  its  results.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
two  directions  in  which  it  is  important  for  the  scientist  to  notice 
relationships,  and  in  connection  with  this  consider  the  respective 
classes  of  studies  which  are  usually  considered  the  best  for  train- 
ing the  mind  to  think  in  these  directions.  The  directions  are 
those  corresponding  to  space  and  time,  which  are  ordinarily  termed 
comprehensiveness  of  thinking  and  consecutiveness.  The  studies 
are  the  languages,  especially  the  classics,  and  mathematics.  The 
classics,  requiring  the  student,  as  they  do,  to  observe  several 
different  relationships  between  almost  every  word  and  every  other 
word,  as  of  gender,  number,  case,  mood,  voice,  etc.,  are  supposed 
to  cultivate  breadth,  or  comprehensiveness,  of  thinking;  />.,  the 
ability  to  consider  things  not  as  isolated,  but  as  related  to  many 
other  things,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  all  things,  organically. 
The  mathematics  cultivate  consecutiveness  of  thinking;  />.,  the 
ability  to  consider  things  as  related  one  to  another,  logically. 
Everybody  admits  the  importance  of  training  the  mental  powers  in 
both  directions.  But  notice,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  art  has 
to  do  with  furnishing  the  possibility  of  either  form  of  training. 
Where  would  have  been  any  study  whatever  of  the  classics,  had  art 
done  nothing  for  literature  ?  We  should  have  had  no  laws  of  Latin 
and  Greek  prosody  unless  the  poets  had  written  in  rhythm,  and 
no  laws  of  syntax  unless  philosophers  and  historians,  as  well  as 
poets,  had  been  careful  about  art  in  style.  Again,  where  would 
have  been  our  study  of  mathematics,   of  the   resulting  effects 
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upon  one  another  of  lines,  curves,  or  angles,  or  our  study  of 
physical  science  as  determined  by  such  laws  as  those  of  sound, 
or  color,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  first  awakened  by  their 
aesthetic  effects  in  architecture,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture? 
Whether  considering  nature  or  art,  men  always  notice  appearances 
before  they  investigate  the  causes  determining  them.  The  old 
Egyptians  were  studying  architecture  when  they  began  the  in- 
vestigations which  built  up  their  system  of  mathematics.  Pythag- 
oras was  studying  music  when  he  began  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  sound,  and  Leonardo  and  Chevreul  were  studying  art 
when  they  made  their  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  color ; 
and,  though  the  time  has  now  come  when  those  composing  the 
advancing  army  of  science  have  moved  into  every  remotest  valley 
of  the  invaded  country,  apparently  needing  no  longer  any  leader- 
ship of  the  kind,  they  never  would  have  begun  their  advance  un- 
less, like  the  members  of  every  conquering  army,  they  had  at  first 
marched  behind  a  standard  that  in  itself  was  a  thing  of  beauty. 

So  much  for  the  services  of  art  in  anticipating  the  needs  of 
scientific  study.  Now  let  us  notice  how  it  aids  in  completing  its 
results.  When  the  mind  has  attained  all  that  classical  and  mathe- 
matical training  can  give,  when  one  has  learned  to  relate  organ- 
ically and  logically  everything  on  each  side  of  him  and  in  front  of 
him,  what  then  ?  Where  does  the  breadth  of  view  cultivated  by 
classical  culture  cease  ?  Where  does  the  line  of  logic  projected 
along  the  vista  of  mathematical  sequence  end  ?  I  think  that  you 
will  admit  that  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  ends  where  it  should, 
in  the  degree  in  which  each  attains  to  something  hitherto  undis- 
covered in  the  knowledge  of  facts  or  the  understanding  of  princi- 
ples. Now  I  wish  to  show  that  this  result  follows  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  imagination,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  cultivated 
in  art,  works  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 
There  always  comes  for  the  scientist  a  place  where  material  re- 
lationships are  no  longer  perceptible,  a  time  where  logical  se- 
quences of  ascertainable  phenomena  end.  He  finds  the  course  of 
his  thought  checked,  whether  he  look  sidewise  or  forward.  There 
is  still  infinity  in  the  one  direction  and  eternity  in  the  other;  and 
the  mind  that  can  make  discoveries  of  great  truths  and  principles 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  mind  that,  when  it  can  advance  no  longer,  step  by 
step,  can  wing  itself  into  these  unexplored  regions.  How  can  it 
'  do  this  ?  Through  imagination.  How  can  imagination,  through 
doing  it,  detect  the  truth?    According  to  a  law  of  being  which 
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makes  the  mind  of  man  work  in  harmony  with  the  mind  in  nature^ 
which  makes  an  imaginative  surmisal  with  reference  to  material 
things  a  legitimate  product  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  them. 
This  is  the  law  of  correspondence  or  analogy,  which  can  often 
sweep  a  man's  thoughts  entirely  beyond  that  which  is  a  justifiable 
scientific  continuation  of  the  impression  received  from  nature. 
Only  in  art  b  the  mind  necessitated  and  habituated  to  recognize 
this  law,  which  fact  may  not  only  suggest  a  reason  why  so  many 
successful  inventors  have  started  in  life,  like  Fulton,  Morse,  and 
Bell,  by  making  a  study  of  some  form  of  art ;  but  it  may  almost 
justify  a  general  statement  that  no  great  discovery  is  possible  to 
one  whose  mind  is  not  able  to  go  beyond  that  which  is  ordinarily 
done  in  science.  As  a  rule,  before  an  expert  in  this  can  become 
what  we  mean  even  by  a  philosopher,  not  to  speak  of  a  discoverer, 
he  must  possess,  because  born  with  it  or  trained  to  it,  that  habit 
of  mind  which  leaps  beyond  scientific  conclusions,  in  order  to  form 
imaginative  hypotheses.  It  is  only  after  some  one  has  made  sup- 
positions, as  Newton  is  said  to  have  done,  when  he  saw  the  image 
of  gravitation  in  the  falling  of  an  apple,  that  those  who  adhere 
strictly  to  the  methods  of  science  find  work  to  do  in  endeavoring 
to  prove  them.  Nevertheless,  many  scientists  have  a  subtle,  even 
a  pronounced  disbelief,  in  that  arrangement  of  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  which  matter  and  mind,  knowledge  and  surmisal,  al- 
ways move  forward  on  parallel  plains  with  the  mind  and  its  sur- 
misal some  distance  ahead.  Their  disbelief  is  owing  to  a  lack  of 
imagination,  and  this  is  often  owing  to  a  lack  of  the  kind  of  cult- 
ure which  they  might  derive  from  giving  attention  to  some  phase 
of  art.  And  yet  the  majority  of  them,  perhaps,  believe  that  art  is 
a  mere  adjunct  to  intellectual  training, —  an  ornamental  adjunct, 
too,  introducing,  like  the  carving  on  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  what 
may  be  interesting  and  pretty,  but  is  not  essentially  useful.  This 
is  a  mistake.  In  important  particulars,  it  may  be  said  that  art  is 
not  the  carving  on  the  keystone,  but  the  keystone  itself,  without 
which  the  whole  arch  would  tumble. 

It  will  be  noticed  now  that  we  are  approaching  the  place  at 
which,  in  the  most  important  sense,  art  may  be  said  to  spring  the 
bridge  across  the  gulf  that  separates  religion  from  science.  The 
mind  is  never  strictly  within  the  realm  of  science  when  it  is  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  otherwise  than  through  methods  dealing  with 
material  relationships.  Nothing  is  scientifically  true,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  fulfilled   in  fact;    />.,  in  conditions  and  results 
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perceptible  in  ascertainable  phenomena.  The  moment  that  thought 
transcends  the  sphere  possible  to  knowledge,  it  gets  out  of  the 
sphere  of  science.  But,  when  it  gets  out  of  this,  what  sphere,  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  advance  rationally,  does  it  enter  ?  What 
sphere  but  that  of  religion?  And  think  how  large  a  part  of 
human  experience  —  experience  which  is  not  a  result  of  what  can 
strictly  be  termed  knowledge  —  is  contained  in  this  sphere, — the 
impulses  of  conscience,  the  dictates  of  duty,  the  cravings  for  sym- 
pathy, the  aspirations  for  excellence,  the  pursuit  of  ideals,  the 
sense  of  unworthiness,  the  desire  for  holiness,  the  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  a  higher  power,  and  all  these  together,  exercised 
in  that  which  causes  men  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  knowledge. 
What  shall  connect  the  sphere  of  knowledge  with  this  sphere  of 
faith  ?  No  method,  as  has  been  intimated,  has  yet  been  found  of 
conducting  thought  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  according  to 
any  process  strictly  scientific.  There  comes  a  place  where  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  two ;  and  the  one  who  leads  the 
conceptions  of  men  across  this  gulf  must,  like  the  great  Master, 
never  speak  to  them  without  a  parable, —  ;>.,  a  parallel,  an  analogy, 
a  correspondence,  a  comparison.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that,  scientifically  interpreted,  it  is  not  true  that  God  is  a  father, 
or  Christ  a  son  of  God,  or  an  elder  brother  of  Christians,  nor  the 
latter  children  of  Abraham  ?  These  are  merely  forms  taken  from 
earthly  relationships,  in  order  to  image  spiritual  relationships, 
which,  except  in  imagination,  could  not  in  any  way  become  con- 
ceivable. Now  this  method  of  conceiving  of  conditions,  which 
may  be  great  realities  in  the  mental,  ideal,  spiritual  realm,  through 
the  representation  of  them  in  material  form,  is  one  of  the  very  first 
conditions  of  a  religious  conception.  But  what  is  this  method  ? 
It  is  the  method  of  art.  Without  using  it  in  part,  at  least,  science 
stops  at  the  brink  of  the  material  with  no  means  of  going  further, 
and  religion  begins  at  the  brink  of  the  spiritual  with  no  means  of 
finding  any  other  starting-point.  Art  differs  from  both  science 
and  religion  in  finding  its  aim  in  sentiment  instead  of  knowledge, 
as  in  the  one,  and  of  conduct,  as  in  the  other.  But  notice,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  its  being  an  aid  to  science,  what  an 
aid  to  religion  is  the  artistic  habit  of  looking  upon  every  form  in 
this  material  world  as  full  of  analogies  and  correspondences, 
inspiring  conceptions  and  ideals  spiritual  in  their  nature,  which 
need  only  the  impulse  of  conscience  to  direct  them  into  the  mani- 
festation of  the  spiritual  in  conduct.     This  habit  of  mind  is  what 
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art,  when  legitimately  developed,  always  produces.  It  not  only 
necessitates,  as  applied  to  mere  form, —  and  in  this  it  differs  from 
religion  and  resembles  science, —  great  accuracy  in  observation, 
but  also,  as  applied  to  that  which  the  form  images, —  and  in  this 
it  differs  from  science  and  resembles  religion, —  it  necessitates  the 
most  exact  and  minute  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  cor- 
respondence. These  laws,  which,  because  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  detect,  some  imagine  not  to  exist,  nevertheless  do 
exist ;  and  they  give,  not  only  to  general  effects,  but  to  every  minut- 
est different  element  of  tone,  cadence,  line,  and  color,  a  different 
and  definite  meaning,  though  often  greatly  modified,  of  course, 
when  differently  combined  with  other  elements. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  in  all  the  arts ;  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  an  art-product,  as  distinguished  from  a  scientific,  a  com- 
bined effect  of  both  form  and  significance, —  of  form,  inasmuch  as  it 
fulfils  certain  physical  laws,  as  of  harmony  or  proportion,  which 
make  the  effect  agreeable  or  attractive  to  the  physical  eyes  or 
ears ;  and  of  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  fulfils  certain  psychical 
laws,  as  of  association  or  adaptability,  which  cause  it  to  influence 
favorably  the  thoughts  and  emotions.  If,  for  instance,  we  ask  a 
man  why  he  has  depicted  a  figure  gesturing  with  the  palm  up  in- 
stead of  down,  he  cannot  say,  if  giving  a  correct  answer,  that  he 
has  done  it  for  the  sake  merely  of  the  form,  in  case  he  means  to  use 
this  word  in  its  legitimate  sense  as  a  derivation  of  the  old  Latin 
word  forma,  an  appearance.  One  gesture,  if  both  be  well  made, 
may  appear  as  well  as  the  other.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  wholly  a  difference  of  meaning,  of  significance.  This  differ- 
ence, moreover,  is  artistic.  For  merely  scientific  purposes  the  one 
gesture,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  other. 

That  form  in  art  as  contrasted  with  form  in  science  is  suggestive 
in  the  sense  just  explained,  we  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize. 
When,  in  music  or  poetry,  we  are  discussing  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
harmony,  or  versification,  we  are  talking,  as  the  very  titles  of  most 
books  written  upon  these  topics  indicate,  about  the  science  of  these 
subjects.  When  we  are  discussing  the  influence  upon  thought  or 
emotion  of  consecutive  or  conflicting  themes  or  scenes  in  an  opera 
of  Wagner  or  a  drama  of  Shakspere,  we  are  talking  about  that 
which,  though  partly  conditioned  upon  the  laws  of  science,  never- 
theless transcends  its  possibilities.  No  matter  how  perfect  rhythm 
or  rhyme  one  may  produce  through  arrangements  of  words,  the  re- 
sult is  prose,  not  poetry,  unless  the  thought,  instead  of  being  pre- 
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sented  direcdy,  is  represented,  as  we  may  say,  indirectly,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  afford  virtually  an  argument  from  analogy.  Frequently, 
one  judges  of  poetic  excellence  by  the  degree  in  which  the  thought 
or  emotion  could  not  be  communicated  at  all  unless  it  were  thus 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  by  the  degree,  therefore,  in  which  its 
essential  character  is  subtle,  intangible,  invisible, —  in  short,  spirit- 
ual. The  same  is  true  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting, 
though  the  fact  is  not  equally  acknowledged  in  each  of  these  arts. 
No  one  thinks  of  not  judging  of  a  statue  by  its  significance  for  the 
mind  —  />.,  by  the  subject  represented  in  its  pose,  gestures,  and 
facial  expression  —  fully  as  much  as  by  the  mathematics  of  its  pro- 
portions or  the  technical  skill  of  its  chiseling.  Large  numbers  of 
persons  judge  of  a  building  in  a  similar  way,  considering  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  mental  conception  in  the  general  arrangements 
and  appearances  causing  them  to  be  representative  of  the  plan  of 
the  whole,  or  illustrative  of  special  contrivances  of  construction  in 
the  parts,  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  character  of  the  masonry 
or  even  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  outlines.  But,  when 
we  come  to  painting,  we  find  many,  especially  artists  and  critics 
influenced  by  artists,  who  deny  the  importance  of  considering 
mental  and  spiritual  significance  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  appeal  of  the  form  to  the  eye.  Of  course,  if 
they  deny  this,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  what  has  been  said 
already  that  they  do  so  because,  in  some  degree,  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  art  involves  that  which  transcends  the  possibilities  of 
science.  If,«with  this  suggestion  as  a  clew,  we  examine  the  facts, 
we  shall  find  that  those  who  hold  this  theory  are  pre-eminently 
colorists,  not  draughtsmen.  Of  late  years  the  development  of 
coloring  has  necessarily  proceeded  on  scientific  lines;  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  certain  students  of  it  hold  to  the  scientific 
view  that  even  in  art  the  meaning  that  a  form  conveys  to  the  mind 
need  not  be  specially  considered.  Moreover,  color  in  nature  is 
not  fixed.  It  changes  with  every  shifting  of  the  sun.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  colorist,  though  not  of  a  draughts- 
man, without  a  keen  sense  of  definiteness  in  form,  as  regards  either 
outline  or  suggestion.  But  beyond  these  reasons  there  seems  to 
be  another.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently the  rest  of  the  world,  aside  from  those  who  are  in  art-circles, 
accept  the  view  that  has  been  presented  here  without  question. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  sent  his  son  to  a  school  in  England,  told 
me  that  the  boy  came  back  a  perfect  fool.    To  restore  a  rational 
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action  of  mind,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  argument. 
**What  do  you  roll  so  for,  when  you  walk?  Are  you  drunk? 
What  do  you  stick  out  your  elbows  so  for  ?  Are  your  arm-pits 
chapped  ?  Do  you  think  yourself  drowning  every  time  you  try  to 
shake  hands?"  "Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "You  Americans  haren't 
any  way  of  letting  people  know  that  you  have  been  in  good  so- 
ciety." This  may  suggest  one  reason  why  the  opinion  of  common 
people  is  not  always  accepted  by  those  who  wish  to  be  thought  un- 
common. Thus  put,  it  may  seem  an  unworthy  reasonj  not  consist- 
ent with  earnestness  and  sincerity.  But  would  such  an  inference 
be  justified  ?  The  fact  that  people  ordinarily  judge  of  a  picture  by 
its  significance  is  a  proof  that  the  ordinary  picture  has  significance. 
But  the  artist  does  not  wish  to  produce  an  ordinary  picture.  So, 
he  says,  "  The  kind  of  picture  that  I  produce  need  not  have  sig- 
nificance." His  motive  is  praiseworthy.  He  wishes  to  attain  dis- 
tinction. But,  intellectually,  he  starts  with  an  erroneous  premise ; 
and  this,  of  course,  leads  him  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  It  is 
not  significance  that  makes  a  picture  ordinary :  this  merely  makes 
it  a  picture  rather  than  a  product  of  decorative  art.  That  which 
makes  it  ordinary  is  the  form  in  which  the  significance  is  pre- 
sented. To  change  a  theological  essay  into  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  drop  the  significance:  that  could  be 
kept;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  form. 

We  may  be  sure  that  any  theory  true  as  applied  to  one  art  is 
in  analogy  to  that  which  is  true  of  every  other  art  of  the  same 
class;  and  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  take  from  the  art  of* painting  its 
right  to  be  classed  among  the  other  higher  arts.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  distinctive  appeal,  beyond  that  which  can  be  made  by  dec- 
orative art,  which  painting  can  make  through  significance  to  the 
human  mind  that  it  has  a  right  to  be  classed  with  the  humanities. 
Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  story  intended  to  represent  the  effect  that 
should  be  produced  by  this  art.  It  was  said  that  some  one,  in 
a  French  gallery,  noticed  two  painters  approach  a  picture,  and 
heard  them  discuss  the  coloring  of  some  fowls.  After  about  ten 
minutes  they  turned  away ;  and,  just  as  they  were  doing  so,  one 
of  them  said  to  the  other :  "  By  the  way,  what  was  that  picture 
about  ?  Did  you  notice  ? "  "  No,"  said  the  other.  Now,  while  this 
illustrates  the  kind  of  interest  which  not  only  the  painter,  but  the 
artist  in  any  art, —  music,  poetry,  sculpture,  or  architecture, —  nec- 
essarily comes  to  have  in  the  technique  of  his  specialty,  it  does  not 
illustrate  all  the  interest  which  one  should  have  who  has  a  true 
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conception  of  what  art  can  do  for  people  in  general.  It  does  not 
illustrate  the  sort  of  interest  that  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Correggio, 
had  in  their  productions.  A  musician  or  poet  who  should  have  no 
higher  conception  of  the  ends  of  art  would  produce  nothing  but 
jingle.  In  this  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  harmony  can  be  fulfilled 
as  perfectly  as  in  the  most  inspired  and  sublime  composition.  Do 
I  mean  to  say,  therefore,  that  every  artist,  when  composing,  must 
consciously  think  of  significance  and  also  of  form?  Not  neces- 
sarily. Many  a  child  unconsciously  gestures  in  a  form  exactly 
indicative  of  his  meaning.  But  often,  owing  to  acquired  inflexi- 
bility or  unnaturalness,  the  same  child,  when  grown,  unconsciously 
gestures  in  a  form  not  indicative  of  his  meaning.  What  then  > 
If  he  wish  to  be  an  actor,  he  must  study  the  art  of  gesture,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  must  produce  the  right  gestures  consciously. 
And  besides  this,  whether  he  produce  them  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  an  artist  in  the  best  sense, 
he  will  know  what  form  he  is  using,  and  why  he  is  using  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  taking  in  any  form 
without  being  informed  of  something  by  it ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  intelligent,  not  to  say  honest,  art  to  see  to  it  that  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  is  not  false,  that  the  thing  made  corresponds  to  the 
thing  meant.  Otherwise,  we  all  know  or  ought  to  know  the 
result.  Who  has  not  had  experience  of  it  ?  I  have  seen  college 
dormitories  meant  to  be  comfortable  and  healthy,  but  so  planned 
that  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  could  get  into  more  than  half  of  their 
study  rooms ;  libraries  meant  to  read  in,  but  with  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass  that  would  ruin  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  at 
tempted  to  read  in  them;  auditoriums  meant  to  see  and  hear  in, 
yet  crowded  with  stone  pillars  preventing  large  numbers  from 
doing  either,  or  filled  with  rectangular  seats  crowded  together  so 
that  no  one  could  even  remain  in  the  place  with  comfort.  These 
were  results  of  paying  attention  to  form,  and  not  to  significance, 
or  that  for  which  the  form  was  intended.  Analogous  effects  are 
just  as  unfortunate  in  painting.  I  have  been  in  court-rooms,  sup- 
posed to  be  decorated  for  the  purpose  —  for  this  is  all  that  decora- 
lion  of  the  kind  is  worth  —  of  producing  an  impression  upon  those 
who  enter  them  of  justice ;  but  the  only  possible  impression  that 
could  be  produced  was  that  the  halls  were  to  be  devoted  to  per- 
petual investigations  into  the  mysteries  of  orgies  not  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  conventions  of  Puritanic  propriety  :  —  women  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  a  warmer  place,  and  whom  it  was  impossible 
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to  conceive  of  as  winged  creatures,  doomed  to  eternal  roosting 
upon  the  cornice  against  the  domed  ceiling.  And  what  inspira- 
tion there  might  have  been  for  the  common  people,  accustomed  to 
gather  there,  had  the  walls  been  filled  with  representations  of  great 
acts  of  justice  and  humanity  with  which  the  pages  of  history  of 
almost  every  age  and  country  are  crowded !  Granted  that  some 
paintings  like  this  are  flamboyantly  panoramic.  A  great  painter 
can  make  them  something  else;  and  historic  paintings  in  them- 
selves are  as  legitimate  as  historic  dramas.  Granted  that  the 
literary  tendency  in  painting  is  sometimes  misleading,  though  not 
so  misleading  as  the  deductions  which  artists  and  critics  without 
ability  to  think  have  drawn  from  the  fact.  The  paintings  of  which 
I  speak  now  need  not  be  literary  in  any  sense  that  makes  them 
inartistic.  Indeed,  a  very  important  element  in  the  suggestion 
made,  that  which  allies  it  to  what  has  just  been  said  of  architect- 
ure, is  the  fact  that  every  elementary  line  and  color  before  as 
well  as  after  being  combined  into  the  general  effect  of  a  picture 
has  in  nature,  owing  to  its  predominating  uses  and  associations, 
a  meaning  appropriate  to  itself;  and  an  artist  who  does  not 
recognize  that  this  is  the  case,  no  matter  how  well  he  understands 
the  science  of  line  and  color,  fails.  "  What  kind  of  a  painter  is 
he  ? ''  I  asked  the  other  day  of  an  artist  of  taste,  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  the  name  of  one  of  whom  all  of  us  probably  know. 
"  Why,"  replied  the  artist,  "  he  is  what  I  call  a  vulgar  painter." 
"Are  you  getting  ethical  in  your  tastes?"  I  said.  "Not  that," 
he  answered,  "  but  don't  you  remember  that  picture  of  a  little  girl 
by  Sargent  in  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  last  year?  You 
couldn't  glance  at  it,  in  the  most  superficial  way,  without  recogniz- 
ing at  once  that  it  was  a  child  of  high-toned,  probably  intellectual, 
spiritually-minded,  aristocratic  parentage  and  surroundings.  Now, 
if  this  man  had  painted  that  child,  he  could  not  have  kept  from 
making  her  look  like  a  coarse-haired,  hide-skinned  peasant."  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that,  if  this  criticism  were  justifiable, —  and  the  one, 
at  least,  who  made  it  must  have  thought  that  it  was, —  the  fault 
would  lie  back  of  any  scientific  knowledge  of  color  or  any  techni- 
cal faculty  in  the  use  of  it.  It  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  artist 
had  never  learned  that  the  round,  ruddy  form  of  the  vital  temper- 
ament that  blossoms  amid  the  breeze  and  sunshine  of  the  open 
field  has  a  very  different  significance  from  the  more  complex  and 
delicate  curves  and  colors  that  appear  where  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment is  ripened  behind  the  sheltering  window-panes  of  the  study. 
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An  artist  who  believes  in  significance  merely  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  representing  it  in  some  way  can,  with  a  very 
few  thrusts  of  his  knife,  to  say  nothing  of  his  brush,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  relieve  the  inflammation  of  chapped  cheeks,  and  in- 
ject into  the  veins  some  of  the  blue  blood  of  aristocracy. 

As  intimated  a  moment  ago,  those  who  claim  that  the  highest 
quality  of  art  can  be  produced  without  regard  to  significance  are 
conceiving  of  art  as  if  it  involved  exclusively  that  which  is  in  the 
domain  of  science.  Yes,  it  may  be  answered ;  but  are  not  those 
who  insist  upon  the  requirement  of  significance,  especially  signifi- 
cance of  an  elevated  character,  conceiving  of  art  as  involving  that 
which  is  in  the  domain  of  religion  ?  Certainly  they  are,  yet  not  as 
involving  this  exclusively.  Art  includes  something  that  pertains 
to  the  domain  of  science,  and  also  something  that  pertains  to  the 
domain  of  religion.  When  an  artist  depicts  nature  just  as  it  is,  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  natural  religion,  he  produces  upon  the 
mind  something  of  the  e£Eect  of  natural  religion.  If  he  depict 
humanity,  he  produces  —  if  there  be  any  such  thing  —  something 
of  the  sympathetic  effect  of  social  religion.  And  in  both  cases  he 
adds  to  the  effect  the  influence  which  each  has  had  upon  his  own 
character,  and  produces,  if  he  have  any,  something  of  the  effect  of 
personal  religion.  Art  combines  the  influences  of  God  in  nature, 
God  in  humanity,  and  God  in  the  individual.  It  makes  an  appeal 
that  is  natural,  sympathetic,  and  personal ;  but  it  does  all  this  in  a 
way  that  seems  divine,  because  the  factors  of  representation  are 
reproductions  of  the  divine  handiwork.  As  applied  to  literature, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  spiritual  discernment  and 
brotherly  charity  that  judge  by  faith  that  is  deeper  than  creeds, 
and  by  motives  that  lie  nearer  to  the  heart  than  actions,  fulfil 
their  missions  of  guidance  and  enlightenment  for  their  age,  the 
very  same  ideas  which,  if  stated  in  plain  prose,  would  send  their 
writer  to  ostracism  or  the  stake,  are  accepted  and  approved,  if, 
through  the  suggestive  methods  of  art,  they  are  represented  in 
what  may  be  called  the  divine  terms  of  nature.  What  would  have 
become  of  Dante,  in  his  age,  if  he  had  proclaimed  that  a  pope 
could  be  kept  in  hell  or  a  pagan  be  welcomed  in  Paradise  ?  Yet, 
when  he  pictured  both  conditions  in  his  great  poem,  how  many 
questioned  his  orthodoxy  ?  We  may  apply  the  same  principle  to 
any  form  of  literary  art.  It  is  less  the  modern  pulpit  than  the 
modem  novel  that  has  not  only  freed  the  slave  and  unfrocked  the 
aristocrat,  but  has  snatched  the  standards  of  sectarianism  from 
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the  hands  of  hypocrites  and  bigots,  and  restored  for  all  the  Church 
the  one  standard  of  Constantine,  and  that  one  not  held  up  by  the 
hands  of  man,  but  flaming  in  the  sky.  So  with  the  other  arts. 
Even  in  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  music,  though  representing 
laws  almost  too  subtle  for  our  comprehension,  there  is  something 
that  tends  to  make  not  only  every  pulse  throb  in  unison,  but  also 
every  protoplasmic  fibre  tendrilled  nearest  to  the  soul.  Under  the 
pediment  of  the  temple,  the  arches  of  the  cathedral,  the  dome  of 
the  mosque,  always,  too,  in  the  degree  in  which  these  are  great  works 
of  art,  the  predominating  impression  is  that  of  the  universal  father- 
hood of  God,  which  all  alike  represent.  Nor  is  there  a  statue  or  a 
painting  which  depicts  natural  life,  especially  human  life,  as  we 
are  accustomed  in  our  own  day  to  see  it, —  yet  notice  that  this 
argument  could  not  apply,  even  remotely,  to  anything  approaching 
deformity  or  vulgarity, —  but  every  curve  or  color  in  it  that  forms 
the  line  of  contact  where  the  waves,  bearing  their  burdens  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  break  against  its  palpitating  frame, —  but  every  curve 
or  color  in  it  seems  to  frame  the  soul  of  one  to  be  loved,  not  by 
another,  but  by  ourselves ;  and,  so  far  as  Providence  sends  spir- 
itual development  through  imparting  a  sense  of  sympathy  with 
friend,  brother,  sister,  father,  mother,  wife,  or  child,  there,  in  the 
presence  of  art,  that  development  for  a  time  is  experienced. 

In  fact,  in  every  department  of  art,  if  only  our  powers  of  appre- 
hension were  sufficiently  subtle,  its  influences  might  be  perceived 
in  the  aspects  of  great  natural  forces  streaming  up  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  through  the  senses  of  those  inhabiting  it,  and 
radiating  into  a  spiritual  halo  stretching  starward  above  every 
realm  and  age  that  the  world  whirls  upward,  as  it  goes  spinning 
through  its  course. 

But  enough.  The  conception  suggesting  this  paper  has  been  suffi- 
ciently unfolded,  if  it  has  been  made  clear  in  what  sense  it  is  true 
that  aesthetic  studies,  among  which  one  may  include  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  elocution,  poetry,  music,  drawing,  painting,  or  mod- 
elling, whether  we  consider  their  influence  upon  the  artist  or  upon 
the  patron  of  art,  are  needed,  in  order  to  connect  and  complete  the 
results  of  education  as  developed  through  science  alone  or  through 
religion  alone.  These  studies  can  do  for  the  mind  what  science 
cannot,  crowning  its  work  with  the  halo  of  imagination  and  light- 
ing its  path  to  discovery.  They  can  do  for  it  what  religion  cannot, 
grounding  its  conceptions  upon  accuracy  of  observation  and  keep- 
ing them  true  to  facts.    Art  unites  the  purely  intellectual   in- 
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fluences  of  the  two  other  spheres.  It  can  not  only  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  but  it  can  make  all  nature  a  mirror,  and  hold 
it  up  to  the  heavens.  In  times  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  storm 
and  stress,  when  night  is  above  and  waves  below  and  winds 
behind  and  breakers  ahead,  its  voice  can  sometimes  speak  peace 
to  the  troubled  waters,  and  bring  a  great  calm ;  and  then,  in  the 
blue  at  our  feet,  we  can  see  not  only  a  little  of  the  beauty  of  a 
little  of  the  surface  of  the  little  star  in  which  we  live,  but  some- 
thing also  of  the  grandeur  of  all  the  stars  of  all  the  universe. 
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II.     DEPARTMENTS  OP  FINANCE  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


I.     CO-OPERATIVE   BANKING    IN   THE    UNITED 
STATES   (1873-1898). 

BY  F.  B.  SANBORN,  OF  CONCORD,  MASS.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning,  August  31.] 

Before  introducing  the  speakers  of  this  morning's  session,  per- 
mit me  to  speak  of  a  subject  which  has  at  various  times  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  Social  Economy  Department,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  which  it  investigated,  after  its  organization  in  1874.  I 
mean  Co-operative  Banking, —  what  is  more  commonly  called  by 
the  less  descriptive  name  of  "  Building  and  L^an  Associations,"  — 
a  multitude  of  small  organizations  which  do  a  banking  business  of 
a  special  character,  and  have  lately  combined  themselves  in  State 
Leagues  and  a  national  League  which  met  this  summer  at  Omaha, 
and  has  since  published  Proceedings  of  much  interest.  In  address- 
ing this  Omaha  meeting,  at  the  invitation  of  its  officers,  I  had 
occasion  to  recall  events  connected  with  our  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, and  may  therefore  quote  what  was  then  said :  — 

"  It  will  soon  be  a  full  quarter-century  since  that  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Boston,  the  late  Josiah  Quincy  (grandfather  of  the 
present  mayor,  and  grandson  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot  of  the 
same  illustrious  name),  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  of  which  I  was  then  a  Secretary,  the 
Philadelphia  banking  institutions,  then  only  known  under  the 
title  of  'Building  Associations.'  They  were  new  to  most  of  us, 
though  they  had  existed  in  the  Middle  States,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  spread  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio  cities, 
where  Savings-banks  were  virtually  unknown.  Mr.  Quincy  soon 
after  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject ;  and  our  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to  investigate  the 
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history  and  results  of  this  peculiar  form  of  co-operative  savings- 
bank.  Several  of  our  members — among  them  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  and  }•  S.  Ropes  —  became  interested 
in  what  they  discovered  concerning  the  methods  and  general  good 
result  of  the  Philadelphia  Associations ;  and  means  were  taken  to 
procure  legislation  to  authorize  similar  banks  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 
This  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago;  and  now  there  are  in 
Massachusetts  alone  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  such 
banks,  controlling  many  millions  of  property,  and  with  a  record  of 
safe  and  useful  business.  In  other  States  a  like  extension  of  the 
system  has  taken  place,  until  there  are  now,  I  suppose,  more  than 
six  thousand  such  'People's  Banks'  in  the  forty-four  States  of  our 
Union." 

Several  times,  after  1875,  when  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine  discussed  these 
co-operative  banks  at  some  length  in  our  Detroit  meeting,  have 
committees  of  this  department  taken  up  the  fruitful  topic  ;  and  it 
was  in  a  communication  on  the  associations  of  Illinois  that  we 
first  learned  the  merits  of  our  Finance  Chairman,  Professor  Jenks, 
as  investigator  and  reporter.  Such  banks  seem  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  consideration  in  our  department,  since  they  represent 
and  foster  a  form  of  Social  Economy,  as  distinct  from  Public 
Economy,  giving  to  households  of  small  income  the  opportunity 
of  owning  their  own  homes,  and  thus  promoting  that  welfare  in 
minor  matters  which  our  department  was  organized  to  consider 
and  promote. 

Falstaff  told  the  chief  justice,  in  one  of  his  memorable  conversa- 
tions with  that  dignitary,  "It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common." 
Something  of  this  sort  has  been  of  late  years  the  fortune  of  the 
American  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  Their  great  success, 
when  confined  to  localities  and  managed  on  a  small  scale,  to- 
gether with  something  a  little  mysterious  in*  the  old  way  of  pre- 
miums and  rate  of  interest,  which  easily  gave  opportunity  for  be- 
wildering the  imagination  of  investors,  has  encouraged  "pro- 
moters," of  whom  the  London  blackguard,  Hooley,  is  just  now  the 
typical  instance,  to  set  up  investment  companies  under  the  name 
of  "  national  "  building  associations,  which  have  had  little  success, 
except  in  the  way  of  giving  their  officers  high  salaries.  At  the 
same  time  the  genuine  local  co-operative  banks  have  been  either 
too  thickly  placed  or  too  carelessly  managed,  so  that  fraud  has 
crept  in  sometimes,  or  loans  too  insecurely  made,  where  honesty 
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prevailed,  have  diminished  the  legitimate  profit  to  investors  by  de- 
laying the  repayment  of  loans.  The  ii^esting  members  also,  even 
in  well-managed  associations,  have  often  exceeded  their  due  pro- 
portion to  the  borrowing  members,  and  thus  diminished  their  own 
profits,  while  stimulating  the  officers  to  make  loans  on  insufficient 
or  unmarketable  real  estate.  Out  of  all  this  and  other  causes,  due 
in  part  to  the  panic  years  since  1892,  which  affected  the  co-opera- 
tive banks  less  than  most  financial  institutions,  but  yet  had  their 
disturbing  effect,  has  grown  in  some  sections  of  the  land  a  dis- 
trust of  building  associations  and  a  diminution  of  their  number 
and  usefulness.  At  recent  meetings  of  the  National  and  the 
State  Leagues  this  fact  has  appeared,  and  has  been  variously  com- 
mented upon.  At  the  Omaha  meeting,  just  mentioned,  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  address  some  words  of  warning  to  the  members  of  such 
associations  in  regard  to  the  dangers  (in  a  country  so  over-san- 
guine, and  so  given  to  gambling  and  fraud  in  speculative  transac- 
tions, as  our  nation  certainly  has  shown  itself)  of  allowing  those 
evils  to  poison  the  safe  management  of  their  promising  institu- 
tions.    I  said :  — 

"  The  gambling  spirit  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  most  of 
the  financial  transactions  of  our  country,  and  of  the  whole  world 
at  present,  may  be  indulged  in  by  young  men,  who  have  money  of 
their  own  to  risk,  though  for  them  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  But 
with  men  who  hold  the  property  of  others  in  trust,  every  incentive 
to  gamble  with  such  property  should  be  sternly  repelled :  the  only 
sure  rule  is  to  be  content  with  small  gains,  and  seek  safety  above 
all  things.  Moreover,  this  gambling  spirit  is  a  great  corrupter  of 
honesty;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
co-operative-bank  treasurer  or  secretary  may  not  sometimes  follow 
the  bad  example  that  so  many  bank  presidents  and  saving-bank 
treasurers  and  cashiers  of  national  and  private  banks  have  been 
setting  for  many  years,  and  never  more  frequently  or  habitually 
than  now.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  the  crying  evils  of  our 
whole  credit  and  loan  machinery:  the  least  distrusted  official  is 
often  found  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  the  slyest  thief.  With 
trust  money  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  watchful ;  and,  when  embez- 
zlement has  occurred,  it  is  the  shortest-sighted  policy  to  overlook  it 
or  to  deal  lightly  with  the  culprit.  The  amount  stolen  may  be  large 
or  small ;  but  the  dealing  with  the  thief  should  always  be  strict, 
though  the  theft  be  trifiing.  Do  not  mince  matters,  nor  use  mild 
terms  to  describe  the  act  of  stealing:  it  is  theft,  whenever  and 
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wherever  it  happens ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  theft  with  greater  aggra- 
vations than  if  the  robber  had  met  his  victim  in  the  highway,  and 
pillaged  him  after  knocking  him  down." 

The  temptation  which  the  so-called  '*  national  "  building  associa- 
tions hold  out  to  extend  co-operative  banking  beyond  certain  strict 
and  narrow  limits  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  swift  failure.  Speaking 
soberly,  a  single  co-operative  bank  can  no  more  be  "  national " 
than  a  village  or  a  farm  can  be.  Localization  of  function  is  the  very 
essence  of  this  form  of  banking,  which  was  created  to  work  in 
single  localities,  and  cannot  much  extend  operations  without  greatly 
added  risk.  The  cooperative  banks  can  be  national,  and  are  such, 
by  associating  many  small  banks  together,  until  the  league  includes 
the  whole  extent  of  our  ample  republic  They  are  properly  a  fed- 
erated, not  a  centralized,  money-power :  the  secret  of  their  success 
is  that  of  the  nation  at  large, —  a  whole  made  up  of  many  parts, — 
not  an  imperial  tyranny,  dictating  to  distant  colonies  what  is  good 
neither  for  the  colony  nor  the  empire.  The  nation  is  just  now  in 
some  danger  of  forgetting  this  secret  of  its  greatness,  and  straining 
after  the  success  of  nations  that  have  a  wholly  different  formation 
and  destiny.  This  matter  will  be  considered  in  the  discussion  which 
is  to  follow  on  the  Social-Economic  aspects  of  a  proposed  Anglo 
American  alliance,  and  need  not  now  be  dwelt  upon. 

But  the  co-operative  banks  are  not  allowed  to  forget  their 
original,  natural  function.  Failure  attends  and  will  attend  every 
step  they  may  take  outside  of  their  prescribed  limits.  A  duck  out 
of  water,  a  balloon  navigating  the  water  instead  of  the  air,  a  school 
of  mackerel  carrying  on  land  operations  in  Cuba, —  these  are  types 
and  symbols  of  co-operative  banks  aping  the  achievements  of  those 
huge  aggregations  of  capital  which  Providence  (for  our  sins)  has 
allowed  to  exist  in  this  age  and  country.  Genuine  co-operation  is 
a  confederation  of  small  efforts  tending  to  a  great  result :  the  sham 
co-operation  of  enormous  capitalists,  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
soon  ends  in  ruinous  competition,  or  in  the  spectacle  of  one 
grand  shark  eating  up  all  smaller  fish  (sharks  and  all),  and  then 
dying  of  the  surfeit. 

Our  Department  of  Social  Economy  has  seen  the  American 
co-operative  banks  grow  from  a  small  and  comparatively  unknown 
group  of  widely  separated  bodies  into  a  far-spread  and  still  spread 
ing  union  of  institutions,  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  both  to 
invite  attack  and  to  wield  a  considerable  political  and  legislative 
force.     The  latter  also  involves  a  considerable  risk ;  and  what  I 
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have  observed  in  Massachusetts  is  probably  true  of  other  States, 
notoriously,  it  is  charged,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  For 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  been  cognizant  of  legislation  in  my 
own  State,  and  at  times  have  had  something  to  do  with  shaping 
it,  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  or  the  better  organization  of  State 
administration.  During  that  time  I  have  seen  important  legisla- 
tion bought  and  sold ;  and  the  traffic  has  gone  on  increasing,  as 
the  moneyed  interests  involved  have  grown  greater  and  more 
grasping.  Legislative  blackmail  has  also  grown  up  in  that  period, 
—  it  was  unknown  before  the  Civil  War, —  and  is  now  a  recognized 
feature  of  our  annual  sessions.  The  co-operative  banks,  in  some 
States,  are  tempted  by  the  attacks  of  blackmailers,  and  by  a  wish 
to  prevent  injurious  legislation,  to  oppose  their  antagonists  with 
their  own  weapons.  It  is  a  dangerous  game  for  honest  men  to 
play :  their  best  strength  is  the  simple  and  defensible  integrity  of 
their  own  purposes,  leaving  to  the  lobby  and  the  blackmailers 
their  shameful  instrumentalities,  which  can  only  injure  good  men, 
if  employed  merely  in  their  own  defence. 

The  papers  of  this  morning's  session  cover  a  wide  range,  and 
serve  to  illustrate  the  broad  scope  of  our  department's  name. 
They  are  commended  to  your  attention  and  debate. 

Mr.  Haskins  (Poughkeepsie). —  America  has  been  styled  by  foreigners  a 
land  of  homes.  Instinctively,  the  oppressed  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  look 
to  the  new  country  as  a  place  where  they  may  build  a  home  and  rear  their 
families  in  comparative  comfort  and  ease.  I  believe  our  Chairman  has  presented 
a  very  important  subject  in  his  discussion  of  the  co-operative  savings  and  loan 
associations.  But  out  of  that  movement  has  come  a  new  inspiration  to  the 
average  wage-earner  in  the  land.  The  bank  acts  as  a  dam  across  the  stream  for 
all  the  little  rivulets  coming  down  the  mountains,  gathering  up  the  waters  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,  and  sending  the  waters  over  the  boom  in  rightly 
directed  channels  to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  mills.  So  the  co-operative  bank 
gathers  the  little  rivulets  of  money,  here  and  there  a  few  dollars,  and  stores 
tKem  up,  and  sends  them  forth  in  well-directed  channels  to  build  homes  and  do 
this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  for  the  amelioration  of  society. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be  a  charter  member  and  secretary  of  the  original  build- 
ing association  in  my  own  town  for  something  over  eight  years,  during  which  I 
have  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  in  many  people.  I  have  seen  its  uses,  as  I 
have  been  in  position  to,  during  that  terrible  period  of  strain  in  '93,  '94,  and  '95, 
when  there  was  not  a  hundred  dollars  due  on  interest  that  we  did  not  collect  as  it 
came  due,  and  people  struggled  as  they  never  had  struggled  before.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  educating  agencies  that  I  know  of.  The  poor  man  says,  "There  is  a  great 
railroad  sweeping  by  my  door,  with  its  stock  for  sale,  but  I  cannot  buy  that;  but 
I  can  put  down  a  dollar  this  month  and  a  dollar  next  month,  and,  lol  before 
long  I  have  several  dollars.'*   I  have  known  men  and  women  draw  $50  and  $60, 
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and  sometimes  as  high  as  $200  out  of  the  association  who  never  had  seen  so 
much  money  before.  And  I  believe  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be 
settled  very  largely  by  the  attention  that  is  now  given  by  thinking  people 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  people.  Whenever  you  get  a 
man  interested,  and  he  can  say,  "This  spot  of  ground  is  mine,"  that  man  has  given 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace :  he  has  given  bonds  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
government  and  its  institutions.  Just  the  moment  you  let  him  feel,  *'  I  have  a 
personal  interest,  a  vote  in  that  institution,"  he  has  given  bonds  to  become  a 
good  citizen.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  carrying  out  the  great  policy  of  our  country, 
this  dotting  of  our  land  with  homes ;  it  helps  people  who  become  discouraged, 
and  are  ready  to  say,  "  every  man's  hand  is  against  me.*'  This  idea  of  home- 
building  should  be  fostered.  It  will  do  more,  in  my  judgment,  to  upbuild  the 
country,  to  make  men  and  women  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  land,  than 
anything  else.  From  the  hills  and  farms  of  our  nation  of  homes,  word  has 
gone  around  the  wide  earth  that  America  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  be- 
cause she  has  an  intelligent,  an  educated,  and  a  patriotic  citizenship,  and 
that  its  foundation  is  the  home  around  which  cluster  all  the  interests  that  can 
be  gathered  in  any  country. 
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2.    THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

BY   MR.   THOMAS  M.    OSBORNE,    OF   AUBURN,    N.Y. 
[Read  Wednesday  morning,  August  31.] 

The  George  Junior  Republic  is  situated  upon  a  farm  of  fifty  acres 
near  Freeville,  Tompkins  County,  in  this  State.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  but  con- 
ducted upon  such  novel  principles  that  the  name  "  institution,''  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  hardly  applies.  It  is  the  belief 
of  many  who  have  looked  most  thoroughly  into  the  workings  of  the 
Republic  that  its  founder  and  superintendent,  William  R.  George, 
is  there  developing  methods  of  great  importance,  which  may,  in  the 
long  run,  effect  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
friendless  and  unfortunate  children  of  our  city  slums. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
within  a  generation  in  the  conception  of  charity.  After  centuries 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  are  at 
last  learning  that  charity  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  for  the  pleasure 
or  benefit  of  the  giver,  but  for  the  good  of  the  receiver ;  and  that 
the  opportunity  for  self-help  is  the  true  almsgiving.  In  our  revised 
version  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  "  charity,"  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Christian  virtues,  appropriately  becomes  "love."  It 
was  in  a  mental  protest  against  the  abuse  of  charity  that  the  Junior 
Republic  had  its  beginnings. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  among  you  who  have  read  more  or 
less  in  the  magazines  about  the  Junior  Republic  and  who  are, 
therefore,  somewhat  familiar  with  its  plan.  For  the  benefit  of 
others  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  children,  varying  in  age 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years,  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  as 
superintendent  of  the  Republic,  are  given  in  most  respects  com- 
plete charge  of  and  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs.  They 
have  made  their  own  constitution  and  laws ;  they  elect  their  own 
executive  and  legislative  officers ;  they  dispense  justice  through 
their  own  courts  and  under  their  own  judges,  and  immure  their 
convicted  criminals  in  their  own  prison.  These  children  form,  in 
fact,  a  real  community  of  their  own,  an  imperium  in  imperio.     The 
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child  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  though  simple  form  of 
society, —  a  system  which  adheres  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
larger  Republic  outside, —  a  system  of  which  he  quickly  feels  him- 
self to  be  an  important  part.  Of  course  there  are  obvious  limita- 
tions to  the  freedom  enjoyed.  For  instance,  being  in  reality 
children,  and  not  men  and  women,  they  must,  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  State,  attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
each  year ;  but  for  their  school  work  they  are  paid  much  as  if  they 
were  working  in  a  factory.  After  all  the  necessary  restrictions  are 
allowed  for,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  child  is  practically  his  own 
master,  to  choose  between  industry  or  idleness,  between  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  law,  between  fulfilling  or  neglecting  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  He  can  choose  between  honesty,  truth,  and 
manliness,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prison  and  the  workhouse,  on 
the  other. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  getting  at  the  basis  of  the 
Junior  Republic,  that  nothing,  after  the  first  few  days,  is  given  to 
the  child.  This  emphasizes  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  to 
which  I  have  referred.  "  Nothing  without  Labor  "  is  the  motto  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  fully  carried  out.  For  work 
on  the  farm,  the  carpenter  and  shoe  shops,  the  kitchen,  the  hotels 
and  restaurants,  the  citizens  receive  their  pay  in  the  tin  currency 
of  the  Republic ;  and  with  their  money  they  buy  food,  lodging, 
clothes,  and  what  few  luxuries  the  public  store  contains. 

As  can  readily  be  appreciated,  most  of  the  children  who  come 
to  the  Republic  have  no  idea  of  work.  They  are  shiftless,  idle, 
and  frequently  vicious.  If  they  have  thought  about  the  country  at 
all,  it  is  as  a  place  to  loaf  and  be  fed.  There  comes  a  rude  awak- 
ening. The  new  citizen  finds  himself  in  a  community  where  there 
is  no  place  for  the  drone.  If  he  persists  in  being  idle,  he  must  pay 
the  penalty.  If  he  will  not  work,  he  cannot  eat ;  for,  as  has  been 
said,  there  is  nothing  to  be  given  away.  The  new  citizen  stands 
dazed  and  silent,  watching  his  fellow-children  file  into  the  restau- 
rants for  their  dinner.  He  can  get  nothing,  for  he  has  no  money : 
he  has  not  worked.  Then  slowly  dawns  upon  him  a  new  idea, — 
that  in  real  life  work  is  a  necessity  for  all;  and  he  soon  goes 
farther,  and  discovers  that  work  is  a  good  thing  for  the  worker. 
He  grasps  the  idea  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor.  He  finds  in  the 
little  community  that  the  citizen  who  works  unwillingly,  who  vi- 
brates between  the  cheap  restaurant  and  the  workhouse,  is  the  one 
who  receives  least  consideration  from  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  who 
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of  US  does  not  recall  the  tremendous  force  of  childhood's  public 
opinion  ?  It  is  the  citizen  who  works,  who  is  economical  and 
thoughtful,  that  secures  the  best  rooms,  the  best  meals,  that  serves 
as  legislator  or  judge,  that  is  respected  alike  by  citizens  and  visi- 
tors. The  first  great  lesson  learned,  is  that  of  the  necessity  and 
dignity  of  labor. 

Then  comes  the  second  lesson.  If  the  new  citizen  of  our  small 
Republic  be  a  boy  of  brains  and  intelligence,  he  has  probably 
been  a  member  of  some  gang  of  toughs  in  the  city ;  and,  if  it  has 
been  his  good  fortune  to  have  been  brought  up  before  the  police 
court,  he  has  found  himself  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades. 
The  tougher  his  experience,  the  more  of  a  leader  he  has  become. 
Arrived  at  the  Junior  Republic,  he  aspires  to  leadership  there ; 
and,  committing  some  breach  of  the  law,  he  is  promptly  arrested, 
put  in  jail,  and  soon  after  brought  by  the  boy  policeman  before  the 
boy  judge.  In  this  little  court-room  all  the  glamour  of  crime  van- 
ishes. He  meets  conviction  from  a  jury  of  his  peers ;  and,  as  the 
boy  judge  sentences  him,  he  breaks  down,  and  cries  like  a  baby. 
Another  boy  from  the  city,  who  has  served  a  term  in  a  peniten- 
tiary, thinks  to  make  himself  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  by 
boasting  of  his  great  exploits  in  thieving.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
next  time  anything  of  value  in  the  Republic  is  missing,  he  is 
promptly  arrested  on  suspicion.  He  has  boasted  himself  a  thief ; 
and,  lo !  to  his  amazement,  his  comrades  are  in  arms  against  him. 
So  a  new  conception  of  law  forms  itself  in  his  mind.  Law  is  no 
longer  the  engine  of  a  far-away  and  dimly  imagined  state,  but  a 
natural  human  agency  for  protecting  individuals.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  conscience  and  convenience  of  the  very  society  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  law  is  his  law,  because  he  has  helped  to 
make  it ;  and  it  exists  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  him- 
self as  well  as  of  his  neighbors.  So,  even  more  quickly  than  he 
has  learned  his  first  great  lesson,  there  comes  to  the  new  citizen  a 
respect  for  the  law.  Not  fear  nor  blind  obedience  to  law's  man- 
dates, but  an  open,  frank  acceptance  and  understanding  of  its 
nature,  its  meaning,  and  its  importance. 

The  third  great  lesson  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  In  no  school  of  which  I  know  is 
this  taught  in  the  effective  way  it  is  taught  at  the  Junior  Republic, — 
not  by  reasoning  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  as  most  of  us 
have  learned  our  citizenship,  but  by  gaining  experience  in  the  con- 
crete itself.     Upon  every  citizen  is  laid  the  burden  of  responsibility, 
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and  the  State  is  small  enough  for  him  to  feel  it.  He  sees  that 
society  itself  is  but  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  that  he  is 
one  of  those  individuals.  He  has  the  chance  to  feel  that  he  is 
himself,  partly  at  least,  responsible  for  bad  laws,  for  lax  adminis- 
tration, for  incompetent  officials.  Moreover,  he  has  practical 
experience  of  the  duties  of  office.  He  serves  in  the  legislature  or 
as  chief  of  police,  as  district  attorney,  as  judge,  or  holds  a  cabinet 
office.  In  short,  as  one  boy  quaintly  expresses  it  in  a  letter :  "  In 
other  words,  it's  like  as  if  they  have  two  lifetimes  to  live  through. 
The  first  is  the  time  they  spend  in  the  Republic  in  which  they 
gain  experience,  and  the  second  when  they  get  back  to  New  York." 

Gradually  there  takes  hold  of  the  child  from  the  slums  a  clear, 
sane,  healthy  view  of  his  whole  relation  to  society.  There  is  no 
secret  about  the  matter :  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  his  new  feeling 
toward  labor,  his  respect  for  the  law,  all  make  themselves  distinct, 
logical,  and  understandable.  He  learns  by  actual  experience,  the 
only  possible  teacher  for  such  as  he ;  and  consider  how,  in  learning 
by  experience  thus  early  in  life  these  great  lessons,  the  child  is 
sloughing  off  the  evil  attributes  which  inheritance  and  environment 
have  bred  in  him.  Here  is  material  of  which  good  citizens  are 
made, —  honest  workers,  honest  voters,  with  respect  for  law.  From 
these  premises  thus  gained  there  can  be  no  escape  from  right  con- 
clusions, if  the  child's  heart  at  the  same  time  becomes  sound,  and 
the  clouds  of  vicious  instincts  clear  away. 

Does  the  child's  heart  become  sound  ?  Here  is  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  of  all.  The  development  and  change  of  view  toward 
what  may  be  called  the  political  aspects  of  society  are  accompanied 
by  a  most  extraordinary  mental  and  moral  growth  in  all  directions, 
—  a  growth  not  by  any  means  so  easily  described  or  reasoned 
about  as  in  the  three  points  already  mentioned, —  a  growth  that 
must  be  felt  through  actual  contact  with  the  children  before  it  can 
be  appreciated.  Explain  it  how  you  will,  either  by  the  loving 
hand,  which  for  the  first  time  many  of  the  children  find  resting 
upon  their  shoulders,  or  by  the  natural  tendency  of  a  child's 
nature  under  proper  conditions  of  healthful  work  to  throw  off 
viciousness,  as  doctors  say  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  body  to 
throw  off  disease,  or  by,  what  is  more  likely,  a  combination  of 
both  causes.  But,  explain  it  how  you  will,  it  is  there.  We  find  on 
every  hand  a  moral  and  mental  expansion  which  is  as  surprising 
as  it  is  delightful  to  behold.  Frankness,  truthfulness,  honesty,  and 
cleanness  of  speech, —  these  are  not  what  you  look  for  in  children 
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of  the  slums.     It  is  what  you  find,  indorsed  by  public  opinion,  and 
in  most  surprising  measure,  at  the  Junior  Republic. 

It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  all  these  results  seem  to  be 
produced  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  logical  way.  It  is  following 
along  the  normal  lines  of  the  child's  nature, —  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  You  are  harnessing  in  the  service  of  society  the  un- 
bridled forces  of  evil,  and  it  is  all  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  in  "  faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three  ;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Rev.  Mr.  Jump. —  I  wish  to  ask  as  to  the  term  usually  spent  by  these  boys 
in  the  Junior  Republic. 

Mr.  OsBORNS. —  Of  course,  the  time  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  each 
particular  case.  A  certain  boy  or  girl  needs  to  be  kept  longer  than  another^ 
and  the  aim  is  to  keep  that  boy  or  girl  there  until  he  or  she  has  learned  the 
lessons.  We  have  taken  children  as  young  as  ten,  and  kept  them  there  until 
they  were  eighteen.  The  limit  is  from  ten  and  twelve  to  eighteen,  with  power 
in  the  executive  committee  to  take  children  younger  or  keep  children  older. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  Do  we  not  understand  the  admission  is  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Osborne. —  Yes.  The  admission  is  in  various  ways.  In  some  cases 
parents  have  sent  the  children  by  parental  authority.  One.  or  two  cases  of  sus- 
pended sentences  by  the  court  provided  the  child  should  go  to  the  Junior  Re- 
public. 

A  Gentleman. —  Are  there  laws  against  profanity  ? 

Mr.  Osborne. —  Yes,  and  laws  against  smoking  passed  by  a  legislature  of 
cigarette  fiends. 

Dr.  Leipziger. —  Any  religious  test  for  admission  ? 

Mr.  Osborne. —  No.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  turn  the  Republic  toward 
some  one  religious  form,  but  Mr.  George's  idea  is  that  the  religious  work 
should  be  as  broad  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Leipziger. —  What  is  the  largest  attendance  at  any  one  time? 

Mr.  Osborne. —  As  many  as  two  hundred  children,  but  only  for  the  summer. 
We  can  only  accommodate  during  the  year  fifty  or  fifty-five. 

Dr.  Leipziger. —  What  is  the  cause  of  discrimination.^  First  come,  first 
served  ?    Any  other  standard  of  admission  ? 

Mr.  Osborne. —  No  particular  standard  for  admission.  Certain  ones  seem 
more  desirable  to  keep,  and  those  Mr.  George  keeps.  There  are  many  more 
applications  than  we  can  possibly  accommodate. 
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Chairman  Sanborn. —  It  was  observed  by  a  modem  philosopher  that  he  is 
a  public  benefactor  who  causes  two  blades  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 
How  much  greater  must  be  the  debt  of  the  community  to  those  benefactors 
who  make  two  ideas  grow  where  but  one  grew  before ! 

That  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Quincy  family,  the  ancestors 
of  the  gentleman  we  are  to  hear  from ;  and  he  is  carrying  on  the  family  business, 
as  the  disconsolate  widow  said,  at  the  old  stand.  I  suppose  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  numerous  mayors  of  Boston  since  the  last  Quincy  to  develop  this  simple 
but  perfect  system  of  public  amusement  and  public  cleanliness.  I  frequently 
have  occasion  to  pass  along  a  street  where  one  of  these  salt-water  baths  has 
been  established,  and  it  adds  very  much  to  my  pleasure  to  see  these  youths 
disporting  themselves  where  formerly  was  a  squalid  and  rather  noxious  part 
of  the  city.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  beneficent  mission  than  that  of  a  new 
idea,  and  we  shall  have  them  as  long  as  we  have  Quincys  in  Boston. 


3.     PLAYGROUNDS,  BATHS.  AND   GYMNASIA. 

BY  THE   HON.   JOSIAH    QUINCY,   MAYOR  OF    BOSTON. 
[Read  Wednesday  morning,  August  31.] 

The  subjects  of  bathing  and  of  indoor  and  outdoor  exercise  are 
so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  they  may  well  be  considered 
together.  They  both  fall  within  the  same  lines  of  municipal  policy, 
both  have  a  special  relation  to  the  children  and  young  people  of  a 
community,  and  both  have  for  their  object  the  social  elevation  of 
the  people  through  the  promotion  of  cleanliness,  physical  develop- 
ment, and  reasonable  recreation.  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  open- 
air  playground  to  the  indoor  gymnasium,  and  the  .same  considera- 
tions which  warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  former 
justify  it  for  the  latter  purpose.  There  is  no  stopping-place,  either 
legally  or  logically,  between  the  open  piece  of  ground  for  the 
children  of  a  neighborhood  to  play  upon  in  summer  and  the  in- 
door gymnasium  for  the  same  children  to  exercise  in  during  the 
winter.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  the 
maintenance  of  an  outdoor  bathing-place  in  summer  and  an  indoor 
bath  in  winter,  or  between  a  shower  bath  and  tub  bath,  serving 
only  the  purpose  of  promoting  cleanliness,  and  the  swimming-pool, 
which  answers  the  further  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  exer- 
cise and  recreation. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  maintained  during  the  present  summer 
five  beach  baths,  thirteen  floating  baths,  two  river  baths,  and  two 
swimming-pools,  which  will  have  furnished  before  the  end  of  the 
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summer  season  between  two  and  three  million  free  baths,  at  an  ex- 
pense for  maintenance,  including  the  furnishing  of  free  bathing 
suits  for  children,  of  about  $35,000.  This  summer  work  will  be 
followed  by  the  opening  of  a  number  of  winter  baths  and  swim- 
ming-pools, and  of  at  least  two  or  three  large  public  gymnasia. 

On  account  of  its  combined  advantages  in  promoting  at  once 
healthy  physical  development  and  wholesome  recreation,  the  all- 
the-year-round  swimming-pool  should,  in  my  opinion,  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  important  municipal  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  proposition  of  the  first  importance  in  connection  with  these 
subjects  is,  that  facilities  of  this  nature  should  in  a  large  city  be 
furnished  through  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  de- 
signed for  local  use  rather  than  concentrated  on  a  larger  scale  at 
one  or  very  few  central  points.  Each  local  group  of  twenty  thou- 
sand or  twenty-five  thousand  people,  divided  upon  lines  which  are 
carefully  drawn  in  reference  to  social  conditions  and  affiliations, 
should  have  its  own  local  bathing  establishment,  gymnasium,  and 
playground.  This  figure  is  taken  with  reference  to  such  a  distri- 
bution of  population  as  exists  in  most  large  cities.  Where  the 
population  is  abnormally  crowded,  it  may  of  course  be  possible  to 
make  a  single  establishment  serve  the  wants  of  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  persons. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  people  of  a  given  neighborhood 
should  not  have  to  go  too  far  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
facilities.  If  the  bath,  gymnasium,  or  playground,  is  within  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  of  the  home,  it  will  be  readily  and  extensively  used. 
If  it  is  two  or  three  miles  away,  its  use  will  be  very  greatly  re- 
stricted. The  difference  between  the  use  of  the  park  and  the 
playground  brings  out  this  fact  in  a  striking  manner :  the  great 
park  is  indeed  of  much  use  and  value,  and  is  worth  to  the  com- 
munity all  it  costs;  but  it  no  more  takes  the  place  of  the  local 
playground  than  the  university  takes  the  place  of  the  common 
school.  Indeed,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  people  of  a 
city  can  use  its  parks  except  very  rarely.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion, if  children  are  included,  as  they  should  be,  use  local  play- 
grounds where  these  are  afforded.  Without  in  the  least  deprecat- 
ing the  expenditures  for  great  public  parks,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  should  do  more  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of 
the  people  of  great  cities  —  which  should  certainly  be  considered 
by  their  municipal  governments  as  an  object  of  prime  importance  — 
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if  we  expended  far  more  money  in  providing  and  equipping  local 
playgrounds,  even  if  we  were  obliged  to  economize  somewhat  upon 
park  expenditures  in  order  to  do  so. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  importance  of  providing 
playgrounds  has  now  been  quite  fully  recognized  by  the  city  of 
Boston.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  city  has  acquired  parcels 
of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  city  for  playground  purposes, 
and  has  partially  improved  them,  and  by  an  act  passed  during  the 
present  year  our  Park  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  spend  not 
exceeding  $200,000  a  year,  and  not  over  $500,000  in  all,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of  playgrounds, 
not  exceeding  twenty  in  number,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  city."  While  there  is  no  money  available  for  use 
under  this  act  during  the  current  year,  it  will  go  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year ;  and  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
Boston  should  be  very  fairly  well  provided  with  local  playgrounds. 
The  importance  of  having  the  sites  for  playgrounds  selected 
according  to  a  well-considered  and  comprehensive  plan,  instead  of 
being  picked  out  at  haphazard,  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  and 
we  are  planning  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  by  purchasing  land  in  not  yet  fully  built-up  districts, 
while  it  can  be  bought  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  legal  and  moral  ground  upon  which  to 
place  municipal  expenditures  for  these  purposes  is  that  of  their 
important  connection  with  the  education  of  the  young.  Very  few 
Americans  object  to  anything  which  falls  within  the  scope  of  public 
education^  though  some  object  to  expenditures  for  the  promotion 
of  the  well-being  of  the  adult  population  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  socialistic.  While  this  objection  is  hardly  to  be  treated 
very  seriously  in  the  present  stage  of  our  civilization,  it  is  always 
better  to  move  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  therefore  we 
may  well  bring  baths,  gymnasia,  and  playgrounds  within  the  limits 
of  a  well-rounded  system  of  public  education  ;  for  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  education  of  the  young  can  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  school-room  or  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge from  books.  The  things  which  affect  the  child  outside  of  the 
school  are,  as  a  rule,  more  potent  than  the  forces  which  operate 
only  in  the  class-room.  The  healthful  development  of  the  body  is 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  development  of  the  mind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  as  by  far  the  larger  number  of  persons  must  earn 
their  livelihood  by  some  form  of  manual  labor,  that  a  sound  body  is 
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of  even  greater  practical  importance  to  the  average  individual  than 
a  well-instructed  mind.  The  relation  of  cleanliness  not  only  to 
physical  health,  but  to  moral  health  as  well,  is  too  elementary  to 
need  dwelling  upon. 

If  the  city  provides  convenient  bathing  facilities  for  children,  it 
can  exact  cleanliness  of  every  pupil  in  its  public  schools,  and  can 
educate  their  receptive  minds,  however  poor  may  be  their  homes, 
to  the  great  importance  of  frequent  baths. 

The  advance  of  civilization  is  largely  measured  by  the  victories 
of  mankind  over  its  greatest  enemy, —  dirt.  One  of  the  chief  and 
most  fundamental  differences  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
man  is  that  the  former  is  dirty,  while  the  latter  is  relatively  clean ; 
and  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  constantly  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  disease  which  affects 
humanity  can  be  traced  back  to  uncleanliness  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Cleanliness  of  the  body  leads  to  self-respect  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  household ;  and, 
when  physical  dirt  has  been  banished,  a  long  step  has  been  taken 
toward  the  elimination  of  moral  dirt.  If,  therefore,  we  take  any 
reasonable  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  education  of  the 
young  consists  of,  we  shall  insist  upon  the  provision  by  the  munici- 
pality, as  a  part  of  it,  of  facilities  for  cleanliness  and  exercise. 

The  swimming-pool  seems  to  me  to  possess  important  advan- 
tages over  any  other  form  of  bathing,  particularly  for  the  young. 
When  we  make  something  which  is  useful  also  interesting  and 
attractive,  we  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The  child  who  has  to  be 
driven  into  the  bath-tub  or  under  the  shower  goes  voluntarily  and 
eagerly  to  the  swimming-pool.  When  these  are  provided  by  the 
city,  every  child  can  readily  be  required,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
public  instruction,  to  learn  how  to  swim.  The  number  who  will 
be  saved  from  drowning  by  such  knowledge  may  perhaps  be  very 
small  ;  but  tfie  number  who  will  be  permanently  benefited  by 
becoming  accustomed  to  this  most  admirable  form  of  exercise, 
with  the  bodily  cleanliness  which  is  necessarily  incidental  to  it,  will 
be  legion.  This  does  not  rest  upon  theory,  but  upon  demonstrable 
fact.  The  mere  offer  of  free  instruction  in  swimming  at  our  summer 
baths  in  Boston  has  resulted  in  between  three  and  four  thousand 
school-children  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim  presenting  them- 
selves for  such  instruction  during  the  present  summer,  and  learning 
the  art.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  Boston  had  six  or  eight 
indoor  swimming-pools  for  her   525,000   people, —  and  we  shall 
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certainly  have  half  this  number  in  operation  during  the  coming 
winter, —  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  that  every  one 
of  her  85,000  school-children  learned  to  swim. 

No  Student  of  social  science  will  fail  to  recognize  the  important 
consequences  which  would  follow  from  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  undertaking,  particularly  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  indoor  gymnasia  for  use  in 
winter  and  of  outdoor  playgrounds  for  exercise  in  summer. 

Nor  need  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  swimming- 
pools  and  gymnasia  deter  any  city  from  establishing  them.  Land, 
of  course,  is  expensive  in  some  places ;  but  we  have  found  in  Bos- 
ton that  an  excellent  concrete  swimming-pool,  eighty  feet  in  length 
by  thirty  fe^t  in  width,  and  four  to  six  feet  in  depth,  capable  of 
accommodating  between  one  and  two  hundred  bathers  at  a  time, 
can  be  built,  exclusive  of  the  building  to  enclose  it,  for  about 
$2,500.  Outside  of  the  cost  of  land,  a  two-story  building,  with 
swimming-pool,  shower  baths,  and  gymnasium,  sufficient  in  size  for 
an  average  city  ward,  can  be  built,  if  necessary,  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  $25,000,  and  can  be  well  administered  for  a  few  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  If  this  is  compared  with  other  municipal  expenditures, 
many  of  them  for  purposes  of  far  less  consequence,  it  surely  can- 
not be  said  that  the  expense  is  prohibitory. 

Boston  now  has  two  such  swimming-pools  in  operation ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  counter-attractions  of  the  salt-water  baths,  each  of 
them  has  been  used  during  the  summer  season  by  an  average  of 
over  one  thousand  bathers  a  day,  a  large  majority  of  whom  have 
been  school-children.  Our  experience  has  demonstrated  in  a 
striking  manner  the  local  use  of  such  facilities  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  swimming-pool  last  built  was  only  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  first  one,  the  attendance  of  the  latter  did  not  appreciably 
fall  off,  and  the  new  pool  created  at  once  its  own  local  patronage. 

We  may  well,  therefore,  regard  the  local  bath,  gymnasium,  or 
playground  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  for  the 
young,  treating  the  use  of  such  facilities  by  adults  as  incidental, 
and  not  as  the  primary  object  for  which  they  are  established.  I 
have  emphasized  the  argument  of  mere  utility,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  advantages  of  such  municipal  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  recreation.  Both  the  child  and  the  adult  must 
recreate  his  forces  and  faculties  by  a  change  from  work  to  some 
form  of  amusement,  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work.  We  are  only 
beginning  in   this  country  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
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wholesome  recreation  as  a  factor  in  social  development,  and  the 
propriety  of  furnishing  to  all,  at  the  public  expense,  some  facilities 
in  this  direction  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  people  must  practically 
be  without  them  unless  they  are  so  supplied. 

The  new  policy  which  the  city  of  Boston  is  adopting  in  creating 
a  department  of  public  music,  and  in  arranging,  not  only  for  an 
extension  of  the  public  band  concerts  which  have  been  given  in 
summer,  but  for  free  concerts  indoors  during  the  winter,  affords 
a  striking  example  of  public  action  for  improving  social  conditions 
in  this  direction ;  and,  while  the  swimming-pool  and  the  gymna- 
sium are  not  intended  purely  for  amusement,  the  recreation  which 
accompanies  their  use,  and  the  pleasant  occupation  which  they 
provide,  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  The  work  of  provid- 
ing facilities  for  their  children  to  play  in  a  manner  which  shall  be 
safe  and  free  from  opportunities  of  mischief  is  no  easy  one  for 
parents.  The  social  importance  of  a  municipal  agency  which  sup- 
plies to  the  children  of  the  community  a  frequent  occupation^ 
under  proper  supervision,  is  by  no  means  small. 

The  great  problem  of  social  science  is  that  of  securing  some 
general  distribution  among  all  the  people  of  the  advantages  and 
facilities  which  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and  the  advance 
of  civilization  have  developed  in  such  rich  measure. 

A  sound  society  must  be  well  developed  throughout  its  member- 
ship. In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  mu- 
nicipal government  is  that  of  promoting  the  feeling  of  community, 
to  secure  in  some  measure  the  enjoyment  by  all,  not,  indeed,  of  an 
impossible  equality  of  social  opportunity,  but  of  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  elementary  social  advantages.  It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  that  concentration  of  forces  for  co-operative  purposes  which  we 
designate  as  a  municipality  to  make  all  of  its  citizens  well  edu- 
cated or  prosperous ;  but  I  believe  that  it  can  readily  secure  them 
sufficient  facilities  for  cleanliness,  for  exercise,  and  for  recreation^ 
to  raise  materially  the  average  social  standard  of  the  community, 
and  to  promote  in  some  measure  the  general  well-being  and  con- 
tentment. No  one  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  social  science 
will,  I  think,  question  the  advantages  of  including  such  objects 
within  the  scope  of  municipal  government,  and  within  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  maintained.  The  bath,  gymnasium,  and  playground 
are  no  unimportant  agencies  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  great 
cities, —  a  civilization  which  even  now  includes  too  much  of  bar- 
barism, of  squalor,  of  utter  ignorance,  for  us  to  contemplate  it 
with  equanimity. 
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These  agencies  are,  to  be  sure,  of  the  simplest  description ;  but 
the  simple  is  often  the  least  obvious  and  the  most  easily  over- 
looked. Soap  and  water  are,  after  all,  the  most  potent  agencies  of 
civilization.  Let  us,  then,  see  to  their  more  universal  application. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  unwashed  will  not 
lead  in  the  movement  for  the  general  establishment  of  public 
baths ;  but  they  will  surely  follow  in  the  movement  if  some  of  those 
who  are  already  washed  will  lead  in  it,  and  they,  and  more  particu- 
larly their  children,  will  fiock  to  the  baths  as  soon  as  they  are 
opened.  If  social  reforms  must  generally  be  started  by  those  who 
are  so  well  situated  that  they  will  not  themselves  be  directly  bene- 
fited, let  us  appeal  to  some  of  those  who  have  fine  bath-rooms  in 
their  own  homes,  and  who  are  able  to  move  to  the  seashore  in 
summer,  with  whom  personal  cleanliness  is  the  most  cardinal  of 
virtues^  to  contribute  something  of  their  means  and  of  their  efforts 
toward  a  crusade  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  whole  community, 
through  the  provision  of  public  baths  for  all. 


Rev.  Dr.  Anderson. —  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions  as  to  the  playgrounds. 
Are  they  small  parks,  and  do  they  become  unsightly,  as  the  school  ground  ?  Are 
they  laid  out  as  parks  ?  And,  in  regard  to  swimming-pools,  what  are  the  arrange- 
ments, and  is  there  a  flowing  stream  where  the  water  can  be  changed  ? 

Mayor  QuiNCY. —  I  think  our  idea  of  a  playground  is  that  it  should  not  be 
laid  out  as  elaborately  as  a  park.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  park  called  Charles- 
bank  in  Boston,  which  is  also  a  playground  in  its  scope,  with  open-air  gymna- 
sium, and  laid  out  with  respect  to  landscape  architecture. 

Of  course,  the  bath  system  must  have«a  liberal  water  supply  in  order  to  be 
able  to  use  water  for  a  swimming  pool.  It  has  to  be  renewed  from  once  every 
two  or  three  days  to  once  a  day ;  and  the  process  for  renewal  is  very  simple,  if 
you  have  the  water.  Simply  drain  into  the  sewer  and  refill  the  pool.  As  to  the 
heating  of  the  water,  that  can  be  very  simply  done  by  blowing  steam  into  it  ; 
and  it  takes  surprisingly  little  fuel  to  keep  the  pool  warm. 

Mr.  McKelway. —  Do  they  belong  to  the  city  or  does  the  city  hire  vacant 
lots  from  owners  for  playgrounds,  or  does  it  detach  a  certain  acreage  from  its 
own  park  system  for  the  purposes  of  these  playgrounds  ?  In  our  own  city  the 
occupation  of  vacant  lots  —  in  the  suburbs  there  are  many  —  has  been  found 
very  profitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  playgrounds  are  instituted.  The  cost 
is  nominal,  if  anything  at  all ;  and  the  insured  preservation  of  these  lots  from 
nuisances  has  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  their  occupation. 

Mayor  Quincy. —  We  do  all  three  things  more  or  less.  We  have  used  a 
very  large  park  or  playground  or  athletic  field  for  foot-ball  games,  etc. ;  and  I 
believe  in  laying  out  a  large  park  or  one  good  athletic  field.  We  have  also 
hired  local  playgrounds,  but  it  is  a  temporary  resource,  and  does  not  secure  the 
permanent  site. 

Mr.  McKelway. —  Has   this  proposition  of  playgrounds  and  baths  gone 
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along  with  a  proposition  to  use  the  school-house  edifices  evenings  for  public 
purposes  ? 

Mayor  Quincy. —  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  latter  proposition  has  not  been 
much  agitated  in  Boston  as  yet.  It  is  certainly  something  I  am  in  sympathy 
with.  It  seems  senseless  to  put  large  sums  of  money  into  expensive  and  elabo- 
rate school  buildings,  with  good  halls  for  use,  and  absolutely  restrict  them  to  the 
use  of  the  school-children  during  the  day.  I  have  had  it  in  my  own  mind,  and 
intend  to  start  some  action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McKklway. —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  mayor  if  his  experience  is  not 
this :  if  you  let  everybody  into  a  park  or  playground,  there  is  no  public  badness 
resulting.  Does  it  not  make  morality  and  decency  a  controlling  percentage  of 
demeanor  there  ? 

Mayor  Quincy. —  That  has  been  our  experience,  with  proper  attendance. 
In  the  most  thickly  populated  part  of  the  city,  where  Jews  and  Italians  con- 
gregate, with  a  sufficient  force  of  attendants  we  have  not  had  the  slightest  dis- 
order at  all,  although  used  by  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  of  nationalities. 
The  question  of  order  takes  care  of  itself  with  a  minimum  of  police  protec- 
tion and  proper  officials.  A  great  deal,  in  my  mind,  depends  on  the  man  in 
charge.  If  he  is  a  man  who  makes  the  public  understand  that  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  decency  and  order  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  will  be  done. 

A  Gentleman. —  You  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  bathing  suits  at 
these  baths.    How  do  you  manage  it  ? 

Mayor  QuiNCY. —  The  question  brings  out  a  point  I  have  not  had  time  to 
mention  in  my  paper.  We  have  adopted  the  policy  this  year  of  supplying 
bathing  suits  free  to  boys  and  girls,  and  that  largely  on  educational  grounds,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  learn  how  to  swim;  and,  as  we  could  not  distinguish 
those  who  wanted  to  learn  to  swim  from  those  who  did  not,  we  adopted  the 
theory  that  all  children  should  have  bathing  suits  free.  Adults  pay  only  five  cents 
for  the  use  of  one  suit,  except  at  the  central  bath  at  the  North  End  Park,  in  the 
Jewish  and  Italian  quarter,  where  we  have  arbitrarily  'adopted  the  rule  that 
bathing  suits  shall  be  free.  The  small  cost  of  five  cents  would  be  a  large  fee  for 
people  in  that  neighborhood,  and  wS  want  to  induce  them  to  bathe.  Anybody 
can  bring  his  own  bathing  suit  without  charge.  We  charge  for  use  of  towels  one 
cent  each,  and  we  have  had  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  towels 
used  at  that  rate.  The  city  has  expended  about  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars 
to  provide  these  bathing  suits  and  equipment  to  begin  the  season  on.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  for  the  large  attendance  over  last  year  has  been  the  facilities 
which  have  been  offered  in  bathing  suits,  and,  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  I 
believe  in  supplying  free  suits  to  chUdren,  and,  in  supplying  adults  with  suits  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  five  cents. 

President  Baldwin. —  I  believe  that  in  small  cities  and  under  favorable 
conditions  permitting  the  bathing  of  children,  and  even  adults,  at  certain  hours 
without  bathing  clothes,  adds  extensively  to  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  the 
amusement,  and  perhaps  even  to  its  benefits.  For  bathing  clothes  that  are 
used  again  and  again,  by  everybody,  soon  become  themselves  anything  but 
agents  of  cleanliness.  I  remember,  in  London,  of  seeing  children  bathing  with- 
out suits  in  the  early  hour  of  the  morning  in  Hyde  Park,  sheltered  by  trees.  In 
the  city  where  I  live  myself,  in  New  Haven,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
park  commissioners ;  and  we  have  adopted  rules  by  which  we  permit  all  men  and 
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boys  to  bathe  without  bathing  clothes  at  bathing  stages,  and  we  have  also  made 
the  park  in  the  poorer  portion  of  the  city  —  the  manufacturing  portion,  which  is 
patronized  largely  by  working  men  and  boys  —  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 
We  have  also  in  one  of  our  suburban  parks,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  provided  two  bathing  stations  and  sheds  where  bathing  is 
permitted  without  bathing  clothes,  at  one  of  them  throughout  the  entire  day,  it 
being  in  a  very  sheltered  spot,  and  at  the  other,  adjoining  the  public  drive,  we 
permit  swimming  all  hours  except  between  two  and  seven.  We  also  have  at 
that  park  a  sea-bathing  place  for  women,  where  bathing  clothes  are  furnished  at 
a  charge.  And  I  assure  you  that  the  men  and  boys  from  the  town,  the  poorer 
men  and  boys  particularly,  have  enjoyed  extensively  the  facilities  thus  offered  at 
New  Haven,  both  in  the  dty  and  suburban  part  They  have  come  there  on 
their  bicycles,  they  have  walked  out,  and  in  every  way  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  privileges  given  by  the  commissioners. 

Mayor  Quincy.  —  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  one  subject  that  has 
some  relation  to  the  general  topics  we  have  been  considering.  The  city  of 
Boston  has  started  within  the  year  an  experiment,  the  establishment  of  a  camp, 
under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  city  and  paid  for  by  the  city,  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  who  otherwise  could  not  get  any  outing  or 
vacation.  We  have  had  in  that  camp,  which  is  on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  in  a 
suitable  position  owned  by  the  dty,  for  about  eight  weeks,  one  hundred  boys. 
And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  this  audience,  interested  in 
subjects  of  this  nature,  my  belief  in  the  value  of  work  of  this  character  where 
local  conditions  make  it  possible,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  that  next  year  we 
shall  enlarge  this  camp  to  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  at  a  time  to  run  ten  weeks. 
And  here,  again,  I  put  the  justification  of  this  expenditure  upon  educational 
grounds ;  namely,  that  by  getting  together  this  body  of  boys  we  can  give  them  a 
kind  of  instruction  different  from  the  sort  of  instruction  they  receive  from  school- 
books  and  the  school-room,  which  will  be  none  the  less  of  value  to  them.  That 
camp  is  maintained  at  an  expense  to  us  of  $2  per  boy  per  week.  We  ran  the 
steamer  that  takes  them  down  to  the  island.  Transportation  costs  nothing.  And, 
as  we  own  the  land  and  pay  nothing  for  rent,  with  $10,000  we  could  pick  out  five 
thousand  boys  in  Boston  who  most  need  that  sort  of  outing,  that  sort  of  train- 
ing^ and  give  them  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating  life  for  a  week  in  the  open 
air,  with  opportunities  to  bathe,  boat,  and  exercise  and  the  various  sorts  of 
instruction  which  goes  with  it.  We  induced  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  go  down 
and  deliver  informal  talks  and  relate  their  own  experiences  to  the  boys.  Sea 
captains  gave  accounts  of  their  voyages. 

We  can  give  to  those  boys  a  kind  of  instruction  which  will  be  absolutely 
different  from  what  they  get  in  the  winter,  which  will  be  of  value  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  We  all  of  us  know  how  much  value  there  is  in  some 
sort  of  a  trip,  some  sort  of  a  journey  in  the  summer  time  away  from  home ; 
and  we  can  justify  this  expenditure  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  training  and 
educational  aid  we  can  give  the  boys  in  camp.  I  thought  it  wpuld  be  interest- 
ing for  you  to  know  that  this  departure  had  been  started  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  what  it  cost  us  to  carry  it  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  better 
kind  of  sodal  work  than  that  of  providing  for  those  who  cannot  get  an  outing 
in  any  other  way ;  and,  owning  the  island  and  the  fadlities  for  transportation,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  use  them,  and  we  have  used  them, 
and  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 
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4.     THE   PROPOSED   ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE. 

BY   CHARLES  A.    GARDINER,   A.M.,    PH.D.,  OF   THE   NEW   YORK   BAR. 
[Read  Wednesday  morning,  August  31.] 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  a  history  of  dying  nations. 
One  by  one  they  were  swept  from  existence  and  disappeared  with 
their  condemned  civilizations.  It  is  with  a  species  of  horror,  says 
Hugo,  that  "  we  behold  in  the  background  of  centuries  those  im- 
mense vessels,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tarsus,  Thebes,  and  Rome,  sunk 
by  the  terrific  blasts  that  blow  from  the  mouths  of  darkness." 
Mediaeval  and  modern  States  have  lived  longer,  yet  for  two  thou- 
sand years  death  has  claimed  its  victims  with  ever-increasing  fa- 
tality. Tribal  and  state  entities  are  fewer  to-day  than  ever  before ; 
and  conquest,  absorption,  and  death  menace  the  survivors.  In- 
tense concentration  characterizes  modern  life.  Steam  and  electric- 
ity have  eliminated  space  and  time  until  the  world  is  now  not  one- 
tenth  as  large  as  in  1800 ;  private  rights  are  aggregated  into  cor- 
porations and  trusts;  and  strong  nations  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
the  age  grow  larger  and  stronger  until  the  nation  and  the  race 
become  identical,  while  weak  States  grow  weaker  and  die  or  are 
absorbed  by  the  strong  world  powers. 

In  continental  Europe  and  Asia,  Russia  is  the  only  virile,  in- 
vincible, and  increasingly  dominant  power,  and  its  domains  are 
practically  coincident  with  the  Slavic  race.  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  United  States  is  supreme,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
Great  Britain, —  two  nations  whose  territories  embrace  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  These  three  nations  and  two  races,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  human  power,  rule  the  world.  Thousands  of  miles 
from  their  seats  of  government,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
they  have  met,  face  to  face,  for  the  first  time  in  history.  For  two 
hundred  years  Russia  has  struggled  to  reach  the  open  sea,  and  to- 
day her  flag  floats  over  Port  Arthur.  England  has  been  in  the 
Orient  for  a  century.     America  now  holds  the  Philippines. 

Shall  it  be  America  for  Americans,  segregation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a  policy  of  isolation,  and  internal  development  with- 
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out  external  expansion,  or  shall  we  keep  the  Philippines,  and 
enter  the  lists  with  England  and  Russia  for  the  trade  and  empire 
of  the  world  ?  If  the  latter  course,  shall  we  encourage  alliances 
or  shun  them ;  contract  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  or  avoid 
them  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  one,  and  are  not  found 
in  recent  events,  but  in  social,  economic,  and  political  forces  that 
have  been  silently  at  work  for  centuries.  The  history  of  three 
nations  and  two  races  is  involved,  and  the  issues  are  the  most 
momentous  before  the  world  to-day. 

The  Russian  Empire,  spanning  Europe  and  Asia,  embraces  one- 
half  the  combined  area  of  both  continents,  is  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  is  steadily  expand- 
ing to  the  south  and  east  along  a  wavering  frontier  line  of  ten 
thousand  miles.  Her  policy  of  aggression  is  the  most  consistent 
and  inexorable  in  the  world.  Once  formed  it  is  never  changed. 
Eight  hundred  years  ago  Russia  attacked  Constantinople,  and 
failed ;  in  the  Crimean  War  she  would  have  annihilated  Turkey 
had  not  France  and  England  intervened ;  now  with  a  part  of 
Armenia  in  her  possession,  and  Germany  and  France  at  her  side, 
she  hopes  soon  to  defy  Great  Britain  and  absorb  the  rest  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  For  a  hundred  years  she  has  been  acquiring 
portions  of  Persia,  and  her  protectorate  to-day  is  so  autocratic  over 
the  remainder  that  the  shah  is  virtually  a  Russian  vassal.  China, 
north  and  east  of  Pekin,  she  claims  as  her  sphere  of  influence,  and 
she  is  now  disputing  with  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  great 
central  region  south  of  the  capital.  When  it  is  realized  that 
Siberia  borders  the  empire  for  five  thousand  miles,  that  Tartars 
and  Moguls  inhabit  both  sides  of  an  imaginary  boundary,  that 
China  is  helpless,  and  that  England,  single-handed,  has  confessed 
her  impotence,  the  probabilities  are  strong  that  Northern,  Eastern, 
and  a  part  of  Central  China  may  soon  pass  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Such  is  Russia  to-day,  and  as  she  hopes  to  be  in  the  near  future ; 
a  continuous,  compact,  unconquerable  domain,  with  a  teeming 
population  of  five  hundred  million  people  through  whose  veins 
will  flow  the  invincible  virility  of  Cossack,  and  Tartar  and  Slavic 
blood ;  a  nation  that  eliminates  her  conquests  from  the  trade  of 
the  world  and  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  her  subjects  as  well 
as  their  territory ;  a  nation  that  has  Russianized  every  people  it 
has  conquered,  until  the  nation  and  race  are  identical,  and  that 
race  the  one  on  the  whole  globe  most  inimical  to  every  element  of 
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Anglo-American  civilization ;  differing  from  us  in  language,  litera- 
ture, religion,  and  government,  and  vigorously  antagonistic  to  all 
our  conceptions  of  human  rights  and  human  duties.  This  great 
power  is  opposed  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  and  to  protect 
her  interests,  has  hastened  to  Washington  her  ablest  and  most 
subtle  diplomat. 

Great  Britain,  staggering  under  the  repeated  diplomatic  victories 
of  Russia  and  her  allies,  has  explained  through  her  Colonial  Sec> 
retary  that,  when  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  revealed  China  not 
only  as  a  dying  nation,  but  even  then  as  almost  dead,  she  sought 
to  induce  Russia  to  abandon  political  predominance  and  military 
occupation  of  the  empire,  and  failed.  War  was  the  alternative, 
but  England  deprecated  war  because,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : 
'*  History  shows  us  that  unless  we  are  allied  to  some  great  military 
power,  as  we  were  in  the  Crimean  War,  we  cannot  seriously  oppose 
Russia."  And  he  admitted:  "It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
gravity  of  the  issue. ...  If  the  policy  of  isolation,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  policy  of  this  country,  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
future,  then  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  be,  probably  will 
be,  hereafter,  decided  without  reference  to  our  wishes  and  in  de- 
fiance of  our  interests." 

Just  as  this  peril  seems  to  be  culminating,  the  portentous  figure 
of  the  American  Republic,  armed,  alert,  victorious,  rises  slowly  in 
the  Philippines.  Shall  America  keep  the  islands  ?  This  question 
has  become  fundamental  to  the  consideration  of  an  alliance. 
Without  the  Philippines,  the  prejudices  and  environment  of  the 
past  might  control  discussion;  but  with  them,  an  alliance  becomes 
the  most  important  problem  of  our  New  World  relations. 

It  has  taken  us  nearly  a  century  to  push  our  domain  across  the 
Alleghanies,  through  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  along  four  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast 
The  original  thirteen  states  were  a  mere  fringe  along  the  Atlantic. 
We  started  on  our  westward  expansion  by  bringing  in  immediately 
thet  Great  North-west  Territory;  in  1803  we  purchased  Louisiana, 
whose  area  was  1,171,931  square  miles;  in  1819  we  added  Florida, 
and  59,268  square  miles  more;  in  1845  ^^  annexed  Texas  with  a 
territory  of  376,133  square  miles  ;  three  years  later  came  the  Mexi- 
can Cession,  which  added  545,783  square  miles ;  then  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  in  1853  of  45,535  square  miles,  and,  finally,  the  Alaska 
Purchase  in  1867  of  577,390  square  miles  more.  Thus  by  con- 
quest, annexation  and  purchase,  within  a  hundred  years,  we  have 
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expanded  our  territory  westward  over  3,250,000  square  miles.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  pushing  our  coast  line  2,000  miles  farther  out, 
to  Hawaii.  We  own  the  Aleutian  Islands,  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Japan.  In  Samoa  we  have  naval  and  coaling  rights.  An  island 
in  the  Ladrones  will  soon  be  ours.  Why  turn  back  from  the  Philip- 
pines ? 

It  is  objected  that  the  islands  are  extra-territorial  and  non-con- 
tiguous; but  Porto  Rico  is  1,000  miles  from  Florida;  Hawaii  is 
2,000  miles  from  San  Francisco ;  the  nearest  point  to  Alaska  is 
500,  and  its  farthest  point  1,600  miles,  from  Seattle ;  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  extend  not  only  2,400  miles  from  our  borders,  but 
into  the  geographical  system  of  another  continent. 

It  is  objected  that  military  government  may  have  to  be  main- 
tained for  years,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions;  but 
military  government  existed  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Arkansas,  from  1865  to  1868;  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
from  1865  to  1869;  in  Virginia  and  Texas  from  1865  to  1870; 
and  in  Alaska  from  1867  to  1884. 

It  is  objected  that  colonial  or  territorial  government  may  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  while  statehood  is  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution; but  the  right  of  admission  to  statehood  is  permissive 
only,  and  not  a  constitutional  obligation.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  prohibit  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
colonies,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  Congress  may 
acquire  colonies  and  govern  them  as  it  chooses.  Even  if  the 
islands  should  be  organized  into  a  Territory,  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent character  of  the  government  would  rest  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  Alaska  has  been  a  Territory  for  thirty-one 
years,  and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  fifty-two.  It  was  fifty- 
nine  years  before  Wisconsin,  and  eighty-three  years  before  Mon- 
tana, became  States. 

It  is  objected  that  the  inhabitants  are  alien  races,  habituated  to 
other  institutions  and  forms  of  government ;  but  Florida,  when 
acquired,  was  peopled  by  Indians  and  Spaniards ;  Louisiana  by 
Spaniards,  French,  and  negroes ;  alien  races  and  institutions  existed 
in  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexica,  and  Arizona;  and  Alaska 
had  Indians  on  the  Yukon  and  Russians  in  Sitka. 

It  is  objected  that  we  will  abrogate  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  but 
that  doctrine,  freed  from  its  academic  cobwebs,  is  the  non-interven- 
tion of  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  the  American  con- 
tinent.    Its  converse  is  non-intervention  of  America  in  matters 
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relating  to  the  European  continent.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
American  intervention  in  Asia,  nor  with  legitimate  expansion  of 
our  territory  in  the  Orient.  If  we  are  abrogating  the  doctrine,  it 
must  be  because  the  Orient  is  exclusively  for  Orientals,  and  not  for 
English,  and  Russians,  and  Germans,  and  French,  and  Hollanders, 
who  are  all  there  now,  and  fast  appropriating  the  Orient  to  them- 
selves. The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  practical,  nor  even  academic, 
application. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  that  we  will  be  involved  in  entangling 
alliances  and  depart  from  the  precepts  of  the  Farewell  Address ; 
but  Spain  provoked  continuous  trouble  at  our  very  doors  for  a 
hundred  years ;  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  have  had 
revolutions  without  number;  Great  Britain  bounds  our  territory 
for  thousands  of  miles ;  and  yet  for  a  century  we  have  avoided 
entangling  alliances,  although  both  propinquity  and  provocation 
existed. 

The  situation  is  one  of  sharp  alternatives.  Either  we  must 
abandon  the  Philippines,  retire  to  our  own  continent,  curtail  our 
products,  content  ourselves  with  local  commerce  and  local  politics, 
and  prepare  to  protect  our  Pacific  shores  against  the  very  powers 
we  would  face  in  the  Orient ;  or  we  must  push  our  coast  line  to  the 
farthest  west,  keep  the  islands,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
improve  the  opportunities  of  their  possession.  Had  Spain  been 
victorious  at  Manila,  she  would  have  swept  our  coast  from  San 
Diego  to  the  Yukon ;  and  if  we  now  withdraw  from  the  East  and 
abandon  our  conquests,  any  overpowering  fleet  may  hereafter  ruin 
our  commerce  and  devastate  our  Pacific  shores  with  little  oppo- 
sition. If  we  turn  back,  it  will  be  such  a  retreat  as  England  might 
make  before  Russia  in  China,  or  before  Russia  and  France  in 
Egypt,  or  before  France  and  Germany  in  Central  Africa.  It  will 
be  the  first  halt  in  our  national  progress ;  the  first  staggering  and 
wavering  and  looking  back  in  our  national  life.  When  growth 
stops,  decay  begins.  If  we  turn  back,  we  may  find  Lord  Salisbury's 
danger  signals  pointing  to  the  mausoleum  of  nations ! 

But  backward  will  not  be  our  course.  It  will  still  be  outward, 
and  westward,  on  the  great  ocean.  There  all  the  nations  are  con- 
centrating their  energies.  England  pushed  through  the  Canadian 
Railway  to  foster  her  Pacific  trade.  Russia  is  building  her  trans- 
Siberian  road  for  the  same  purpose.  Germany  and  France  want 
ports  and  trading  areas.  Of  all  the  nations  struggling  for  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific,  ours  is  the  only  one  naturally  entitled  to  it.    London 
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and  Paris  and  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe ;  but  we  have  a  Pacific  coast  line  of  four  thousand  miles. 
The  Philippines  mean  our  ultimate  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  They 
are  the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  markets  of  the  East.  On  one 
side  they  face  China ;  on  the  other  they  look  across  to  our  own  shores. 
Stretching  one  thousand  miles  from  north  to  south  and  six  hundred 
from  east  to  west  they  form  a  natural  barrier  between  the  East  and 
the  Pacific,  nature's  stronghold  for  sustenance  or  defence,  where  the 
greatest  commercial  developments  of  the  future  are  to  take  place. 
Through  these  islands,  American  merchantmen  will  pass  to  the 
trade  of  Asia ;  and  along  the  same  waterways  our  forts  and  men-of- 
war  will  effectually  protect  the  Pacific  against  hostile  fleets. 

Scattered  over  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  ocean's 
surface,  the  whole  vast  area  will  serve  as  an  outpost  from  which  to 
protect  and  develop  the  interests  of  America. 

Facing  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  is  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  globe.  Excluding  North  America,  the  foreign 
commerce  of  these  peoples  already  amounts  to  $2,500,000,000  a 
year.  History  shows  that  whatever  nations  controls  this  commerce 
controls  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  stake  at  issue  is  stupendous. 
Nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  undivided  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  give  us  a  base  adequate  for  our  needs.  Manila  Bay 
or  even  Luzon  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station  would  be  too  perilous 
and  costly  a  possession,  with  all  the  other  islands  partitioned  and 
garrisoned  by  European  powers.  Let  England's  experience  with 
India  and  China  be  a  warning.  India  conquered  and  governed, 
has  been  a  mine  of  wealth.  China,  exploited  through  trading 
posts,  is  a  burden  and  a  constant  peril.  We  want  the  Philippines, 
not  Manila,  just  as  England  to-day  needs  Central  China,  and  not 
simply  Hong  Kong.  We  own  the  Philippines  by  right  of  conquest, 
no  other  nation  does ;  we  are  in  possession,  no  other  nation  is ;  we 
can  maintain  stable  government,  Spain  cannot,  and  the  natives  are 
incapable  of  self-rule.  I  can  conceive  no  reason  to  give  away,  or 
sell,  or  lease,  or  abandon  a  single  foot  of  the  territory.  It  would 
be  to  lessen  in  that  proportion  the  greatest  opportunity  Providence 
ever  placed  before  the  nation.  With  the  Philippines,  Ladrones, 
Samoa,  and  Hawaii,  our  possessions  will  reach  across  the  Pacific, 
and  on  all  great  trade  and  cruising  routes  an  American  ship  will 
never  be  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  an  American  port.  The 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  will  become  the  commerce  of  America  in 
a  larger  degree  than  of  any  other  nation  ;  the  Pacific  itself  will  be 
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CUTS  pre-eminently ;  our  territory  will  bound  it  on  two  sides ;  our 
islands  will  dot  its  surface ;  and  with  the  ocean  and  its  trade  in 
our  possession,  our  political  predominance  will  be  assured  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  broad  plane  of  international  relations,  upon  which 
alone  it  is  wise  to  discuss  an  Anglo-American  Alliance. 

A  formal,  articulated  alliance,  in  the  European  acceptance  of 
the  term,  and  as  represented  by  its  Dreibunds  and  Kaiserbunds, 
is  an  artificial  bond,  arbitrary  in  character,  and  essentially  military 
in  purpose.  It  implies  constraint,  disregards  national  conscience, 
eliminates  national  judgment,  and  discourages  indi\nduality  of 
national  action.  If  defensive  only,  England  would  defend  us,  and 
we  would  defend  England,  against  the  world,  irrespective  of  past 
relations,  present  friendships  or  future  interests.  If  offensive  and 
defensive,  each  would  be  a  party  to  the  quarrels  of  the  other, 
without  the  exercise  of  discretion  or  judgment.  Such  an  alliance 
would  increase  entanglements ;  international  impartiality  would  be 
impossible ;  each  nation  would  be  fettered  and  hampered ;  dis- 
cussions of  compensations  and  advantages  and  equivalents  would 
follow ;  and  friction  and  irritation  would  finally  degenerate  into 
open  hostility.  I  agree  with  John  Morley  that  "  hardly  any  more 
inexpressible  calamity  can  befall  mankind  than  that  a  community, 
as  Lincoln  nobly  said,  conceived  in  freedom  and  dedicated  to  the 
happiness  of  free  and  equal  men,  should  entangle  itself  in  the 
unrest  and  intrigue  of  militarism  which  are  the  torment  and  scourge 
of  the  Old  World."  It  was  against  such  alliances  that  Washington 
warned  us,  and  his  advice  is  sound  to-day.  We  want  none  of 
them.  We  need  no  alliances  offensive  and  defensive,  nor  per- 
manent and  comprehensive  treaties. 

More  powerful,  however,  than  formally  articulated  alliances  and 
more  enduring  than  written  treaties  is  the  bond  of  interest  and 
sentiment  that  unites  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Next  to  giving  us  the  Philippines,  the  greatest  blessing  of  our  late 
war  was  to  rediscover  England  and  America  to  each  other.  The 
two  peoples,  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  century,  earnestly  desire 
each  other's  friendship.  Nor  is  this  a  sudden  aspiration  born  of 
emergencies  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  but  the  result,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  economic,  political  and  racial  forces  which  have  been 
silently  at  work  for  centuries.  The  great  unwritten  and  natural 
laws,  the  laws  higher  than  human  institutions,  are  asserting  their 
supremacy,  and  drawing  the  two  peoples  together  with  an  impulse 
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that  no  human  power  can  safely  resist  These  two  peoples  think 
the  same  thoughts,  speak  the  same  language,  obey  the  same  laws, 
and  worship  the  same  God ;  and  over  the  victories  of  Santiago  and 
Manila,  irrespective  of  Parliament  and  Congress,  they  have  ac- 
knowledged and  proclaimed  an  alliance  based  upon  the  unwritten 
mandates  of  the  nations  and  supported  by  the  higher  laws  of  the 
race.  That  alliance  is  identity  of  blood  and  interest  and  sentiment. 
That  alliance  is  no  theory.  It  is  an  actuality.  It  is  fast  assuming 
form  and  compelling  recognition,  and  woe  betide  any  man  or  party 
that  disregards  that  fact  and  gets  in  front  of  an  inexorable  racial 
movement  backed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  en- 
lightened sovereigns  I 

Lurking  behind  Europe's  ill-concealed  hostility  toward  America, 
is  dread  of  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  United  States  and 
recognition  of  the  common  commercial  interests  of  the  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  America  contains  to-day  seventy-five  millions  of. 
the  most  ingenious,  intelligent  and  active  producers  in  the  world. 
Our  resources  for  production  are  greater  and  more  varied  than 
almost  all  other  nations  combined.  Production  is  far  exceeding 
consumption.  The  result  is  that  we  must  find  additional  markets 
or  curtail  our  products.  Hence  our  intense  and  increasing  interest 
in  the  world's  commerce,  to  which  we  gave  scarcely  a  thought 
when  the  country  was  young.  And  wherever  we  go,  in  whatever 
direction  we  expand  our  trade,  there  we  find  Great  Britain  already 
established,  maintaining  open  markets,  forcing  wide  the  doors  of 
commerce,  and  developing  trade  interests  identical  with  our  own. 

The  area  of  England  and  her  colonies  is  16,662,073  square 
miles,  more  than  four  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  population  is  361,825,000.  These  possessions, 
too,  are  constantly  increasing.  In  the  past  twelve  years  England 
acquired  3,600,000  square  miles,  more  than  twenty  times  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii ;  and  all 
this  territory  is  open  to  America  on  practically  the  same  terms  as 
to  Great  Britain. 

Our  exports  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  1867  were 
$225,090,224;  in  1877,  $345»96'»o55 ;  i"  i^^7»  $366,310,679;  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  $540,860,152  ;  an  increase 
in  31  years  of  140  per  cent. ;  in  21  years  of  56  per  cent. ;  and  in 
1 1  years  of  48  per  cent. 

Into  remote  British  possessions  and  markets  we  are  pushing  our 
commerce   and  discovering  untold  possibilities.     Our  exports  to 
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British  Africa  in  1867  were  $1,461,623;  in  1877,  $1,398,  261;  in 

1887,  $1,471,909;   and  in  1897,  $13,096,643 ;   an  increase  in  30 

years  of  796  per  cent,  in  20  years  of  836  per  cent,  and  in  10  years 

of  789  per  cent. 

Our  exports  to  British  Australasia  in  1867  were  $5,126,490  ;  in 

i877>  $5*885,467;  in  1887,  $9,668,435;  and  in  1897,  $17,460,283; 

an  increase  in  30  years  of  241  per  cent,  in  20  years  of  196  per 

cent,  and  in  10  years  of  80  per  cent. 

Our  export3  to  the  British  East  Indies  have  gradually  increased 

from  $398,920  in  1867,  to  $3,842,039  in  1897,  an  increase  in  30 

years  of  860  per  cent 

Even  in  China  where  England  single-handed  is  opposing  Russia, 

we  pass  through  the  doors  she  forces  open  and  in  her  own  sphere 

of  influence  compete  with  her  own  merchants  for  their  local  trade. 

Our  commerce  amounts  to  one-seventh  of  all  China's  foreign  trade. 

Last  year  it  was  three  times  as  great  as  in  1895,  ^^"^  times  as 

great  as  in  1890  ;  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Germany  and 

second  only  to  that  of  England. 

In  fact,  in  Great  Britain's  own  territory,  as  well  as  in  the  ports 

held  open  by  her  diplomacy  and  arms,  we  are  her  chief  rival.    Our 

trade  ranks  second  to  her  own,  often  aggregates  more  than  the 

combined  continental  imports,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  rapidly 

increasing. 

And  what  is  the  startling  and  incredible  aggregate  result  of  this 
alliance  of  trade  interests?  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  our  entire  exports  aggregated  $1,050,993,556,  and  our 
exports  to  British  dominions  and  spheres  of  influence  were  alone 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  During  the  same  year  our 
exports  to  Germany  and  all  German  colonies  were  11.91  per  cent., 
to  France  and  all  French  colonies  5.74  per  cent,  and  to  Russia 
and  all  her  dominions  .77  of  i  per  cent.,  of  our  export  trade. 
In  other  words,  our  British  exports  were  5  times  as  great  as  Our 
German,  10  times  as  great  as  our  French,  and  75  times  as  great  as 
our  Russian  ;  240  per  cent,  greater  than  our  exports  to  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  combined ;  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  our 
exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  facts  need  no  comment.  They  establish  the  corollary, 
however,  that  if  you  curtail  British  territory  or  British  influence, 
you  necessarily  curtail  American  commerce.  Turn  England  out 
of  China,  and  American  commerce  will  go  too.  If  France  and 
Russia  should  drive  her  from  the  Nile,  American  trade   would 
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immediately  disappear.  In  proportion  as  Germany  and  France 
appropriate  the  Dark  Continent,  British  and  American  commerce 
suffers. 

Our  trade  in  the  Orient  is  now  $35,000,000  per  year,  and  under 
normal  conditions  it  will  soon  be  $100,000,000.  All  along  our 
Pacific  coast  this  new  trade  impulse  is  felt.  Our  general  increase 
of  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1898,  was  17.3  per 
cent.;  but,  while  our  Atlantic  ports  increased  17.61  and  our  gulf 
ports  8.6  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  our  Pacific  ports  was  no  less 
than  25.7  per  cent. 

All  that  trade  is  now  seriously  menaced  by  Russia  and  her  allies 
in  the  East.  In  the  present  anxious  position  of  affairs  may  we 
not  greatly  assist  England  ?  And  incalculably  benefit  ourselves  ? 
What  right  have  we  to  stand  supinely  by,  and  let  Great  Britain 
fight  our  trade  battles  ?  Is  it  just  ?  Is  it  becoming  in  a  great 
nation  ?  What,  if  unaided,  Great  Britain  should  fail  ?  When  the 
trade  interests  of  the  two  nations  are  identical,  as  in  China,  and 
those  interests  are  imperilled,  are  not  temporary  trade  alliances 
both  justifiable  and  necessary  ? 

Last  November,  Austria's  minister  of  foreign  affairs  used  this 
threatening  language  :  "  The  peoples  of  Europe  must  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  common  danger,  and  must  arm  themselves 
for  the  struggle  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal."  This  "  com- 
mon danger"  and  "struggle"  refer  to  the  American  invasion 
of  continental  markets.  If  joint  action  should  follow  Austria's 
advice,  would  not  a  well-defined  trade  alliance  between  England 
and  America,  against  Europe  banded  for  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  both,  be  justified  on  every  ground  of 
self-interest  and  self-preservation  ?  And  if  the  united  diplomacy 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  should  not  avail,  with  Russia  and 
Germany  and  France,  to  abolish  prohibitive  discriminations  in 
Chinese  ports,  why  should  not  a  trade  alliance  establish  discrimina- 
tions against  the  commerce  of  those  nations  in  British  and 
American  ports  ? 

We  have  a  valuable  export  trade  with  Germany  and  France ; 
but  so  have  they  with  us.  Besides,  every  European  nation  except 
Russia,  is  largely  dependent  upon  our  food  products.  Statistics 
show  that  the  slightest  disturbance  in  our  cereal  exports  precipi- 
tates bread  riots  in  more  than  one  European  city.  Europe  is 
affected  by  any  emergency  that  isolates  her  from  our  wheat-fields ; 
particularly  helpless  would  she  be  if  cut  off  from  the  territory 
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dominated  by  Anglo-American  influence.  Even  Russia  is  often 
forced  to  become  an  importer  of  grain.  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  grow  wheat  enough  to  feed  themselves  for  only  fourteen 
weeks.  We  furnish  nearly  all  the  balance.  Usually,  the  supply 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  any  one  time,  will  not  last  two  months, 
and  often  not  one.  So  serious  is  England's  situation  that  the 
Yerburgh  Committee  recently  advised  as  a  war  measure  the  per- 
manent storage  of  32,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  is  to-day  more  dependent  on  America 
than  on  any  other  single  nation.  Hence,  if  we  make  necessary 
trade  alliances  with  England  to  protect  our  European,  Asiatic,  and 
African  commerce,  we  can  defy  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  its 
worst ;  and  it  can  do  nothing. 

Another  utilitarian  basis  for  alliance  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Great  Britain  alone  averted  the  active  interference  of  Europe  in 
our  late  war.  She  refused  to  join  the  European  concert,  and  her 
suggestion  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  sobered  every  European 
power.  Hence,  while  menaces  of  America  have  moderated  in  the 
European  press,  even  superficial  observers  understand  that  the 
attitude  of  the  European  Powers  is  now  best  described,  not  as 
anti-American,  nor  even  Anti-British,  but  as  broadly  hostile  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  all  dread  concerted  Anglo-American 
action.  And  England  knows  and  America  knows  that  all  the 
nations  together  could  never  stand  against  it.  Europe  will  invite 
no  open  breach  with  two  gigantic  world  powers,  conscious  of  their 
innate  strength  and  elated  by  the  recent  victories  of  American 
arms  backed  by  the  moral  support  of  England. 

But  peace  fosters  trade,  and  trade  demands  peace.  In  short, 
the  Empire  is  peace,  it  means  peace,  it  needs  peace ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Republic  The  interests  of  the  two  peoples  in  trade 
and  peace  are  common  and  supreme.  A  mere  determination  for 
peace  will  impress  it  effectually  wherever  the  power  of  the  race 
extends,  and  such  a  guarantee  of  peace  will  go  a  long  way  to  make 
war  impossible  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  two  nations  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 

An  alliance  between  England  and  America  to  adjust  their  con- 
troversies by  means  of  enlightened  arbitration  has  already  been 
introduced  into  practical  politics.  The  time  is  opportune  for  its 
reintroduction.  If  the  friendly  sentiments  at  Westminster  and 
Washington  should  be  promptly  utilized  to  enact  a  treaty  of 
arbitration,  such  an  alliance  would  be  justified  on  every  ground 
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of  commoD  and  reciprocal  interests,  would  have  the  moral  and 
political  support  of  both  nations,  would  establish  a  most  beneficent 
precedent  for  the  international  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, and  would  do  more  than  any  other  single  act  to  make 
possible  the  disarmament  of  nations  and  the  maintenance  of 
universal  peace. 

If  war  should  give  way  to  arbitration,  and  under  a  peaceful 
primacy  one  race  should  dominate,  can  we  doubt  for  an  instant 
that,  irrespective  of  common  interests,  common  national  sentiments 
would  compel  united  action,  and  make  the  Saxon  supreme  ?  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  England  or  America  would  contemplate  with 
equanimity  Slavic  domination  of  the  world;  a  Russian  world- 
language  instead  of  our  own  tongue;  the  despotism  of  the  czar 
instead  of  personal  liberty,  cherished  by  our  race  even  before 
Magna  Charta. 

The  grandest  thought  of  the  century  is  this  convergence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  more  ennobling  conception  can  engage 
the  attention  of  any  association  of  scholars  and  thinkers?  As 
citizens  and  individuals,  our  duties  ally  us  with  this  beneficent 
movement.  Let  us  promote  a  unity  already  begun ;  let  us  encourage 
the  common  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  nations ;  let  us,  so  far 
as  in  us  lies,  consummate  in  our  day  that  alliance  of  kin  predicted 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  three  generations,  as  the  "  noblest,  most 
beneficial,  most  peaceful  primacy  ever  presented  to  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  man." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  occupies  all  the  lands  "  fair  to  look  upon  " 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  America  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  strong.  It  rules  three  hundred 
and  ten  millions  more.  Within  all  its  borders,  human  intelligence 
has  the  freest  exercise,  public  conscience  is  the  most  powerful,  law  is 
the  most  respected,  crime  meets  the  swiftest  punishment,  and  the 
energies  of  the  race  are  combined  in  evolving  the  highest  good  of 
mankind;  and  England  and  America,  its  two  branches,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  isolation  increasing,  but  no 
longer  isolated  from  each  other,  will  hereafter  in  all  divisions  of 
the  world's  affairs  be  found  together,  fostering  common  interests, 
cherishing  common  sentiments,  and  pursuing  common  action,  for 
their  common  good. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  have  nothing  to 
suggest  about  the  proposed  Anglo-American  alliance.  I  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  paper,  bat  I  read  every  word  of  it  before  it  was  delivered. 
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Now  as  to  this  proposed  Anglo-American  alliance.  Let  us  take  the  words  as  they 
are.  Proposed  by  whom  ?  Not  one  word  upon  the  subject  has  proceeded  from 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  not  one  word  upon  the  subject  has  proceeded  from  the 
administration  at  Washington.  Yet  it  has  been  styled  proposed.  It  was  first 
with  reference  to  matters  which  are  now  in  the  general  thought  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  made  an  unauthorized  speech  in  Birmingham  about  the  time 
when  matters  looked  dark  for  his  policy  at  home  and  for  the  representative  of 
his  policy,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  South  Africa,  and  to  the  effect  that  England 
had  never  been  successful  in  a  European  war  .without  a  military  alliance;  to  the 
effect  that,  unless  such  an  alliance  with  some  effective  continental  power  could 
be  formed,  English  policy  toward  Eastern  events  would  have  to  be  a  policy  of 
interested  observance  or  calculated  non-interference,  and  perhaps  an  involuntary 
acquiescence.  When  that  speech  was  delivered,  public  opinion  was  divided 
upon  whether  a  new  policy  had  been  proposed  from  the  centre  of  the  Salisbury 
cabinet  or  whether  an  adventurous  minister,  not  destitute  of  the  desire  to  force 
himself  to  the  front,  had  spoken  unadvisedly. 

The  Liberal  press  in  Great  Britain  insisted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  for 
the  government.  The  Conservative  press  insisted  that  he  spoke  for  himself  with 
an  undissembled  desire  that  he  himself  would  like  to  be  the  government.  Lord 
Salisbury  at  a  banquet  in  London  made,  as  it  were,  an  aside  remark  to  the 
effect  that  one  prematurely  over-zealous  friend  could  do  more  harm  either  to  a 
political  policy  or  to  a  theological  system  than  any  number  of  candid  opponents. 
Nevertheless,  the  word  "  alliance  **  was  brought  to  the  foreground  Then  came  the 
incident  in  the  world's  affairs,  the  epoch-making  event  in  our  own  affairs,  of  the 
war  between  these  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is  now  unofficially  known  — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  long  it  will  be  officially  known  —  that  overtures 
looking  to  a  concert  of  European  powers  against  the  United  States  were  made 
or  were  mooted ;  that  the  first  overture  made  or  mooted  was  to  the  effect  that 
hostilities  should  be  prevented ;  that  the  second  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  arrested ;  and  in  that  second  was  merged  the  intention  of  the  third, 
that,  if  hostilities  could  not  be  prevented  and  if  they  could  not  be  arrested,  that 
in  consequence  of  them  and  in  the  settlement  of  those  consequences,  a  partition 
or  distribution  of  results  among  unconcerned  but  not  uncovetous  peoples  should 
follow,  if  necessary,  by  the  act  of  force.  Well,  the  making  of  a  bargain  or  of  an 
overture  requires  more  than  one.  The  submission  informally  of  these  overtures 
to  Great  Britain  encountered  the  reply  that  that  nation  would  be  no  party  to 
the  prevention  of  hostilities  unless  asked  for  by  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Spain ;  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  government  be  a  party  to  the 
arrest  of  hostilities  except  at  the  request  of  Spain,  and  then  in  the  kindest  way, 
by  the  tender  or  suggestion  of  good  offices  to  the  United  States;  and  that,  in  the 
intended  event  of  any  claim  to  appropriate  or  to  govern  the  distribution  of  the 
results  of  the  war,  the  action  of  England,  in  fhe  event  of  any  acdon  of  any 
European  power  in  the  interest  of  Spain,  would  comprise  the  offer  of  the  use  of 
her  fleet  and  army  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Now  this  has  come  about  from  a  state  of  mind :  it  has  not  come  about  from 
an  alliance.  This  has  come  about  from  a  unity  of  interests.  It  has  also  come 
about,  in  part,  from  a  unity  of  traditions  and  from  that  identity  of  language 
and  lineage  and  literature  about  which  so  much  has  been  so  often  eloquently 
said,  that  even  the  pretext,  let  alone  the  text,  for  saying  more  at  this  time  is 
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happily  removed.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes  is  possible.  I  do  believe 
that  an  understanding  of  common  action  and  common  purpose  within  our  unity 
of  interests  and  oneness  of  tradition  is  possible.  I  do  believe  that  this  possibly 
ha«  come  through  the  widening  and  the  enlarging  and  the  illuminating  influences 
of  the  struggle  through  which  we  have  just  passed ;  and  I  do  believe  that 
the  bonds  of  common  interest  between  the  two  countries  in  the  markets  and  in 
the  management  of  the  world  will  be  settled  as  the  points  in  difference  between  the 
two  countries  have  heretofore  been  settled,  and  that  the  method  will  be,  not  by 
the  projection  of  a  hard  and  fast  alliance,  but  by  the  breath  of  sentient  qualities, 
the  intelligent  and  morally  mandatory  exchange  of  views  and  of  purposes 
between  the  representatives  of  the  governments,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  that  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  other  governments  of  the  earth. 

Part  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  paper  made  reference  to  arbitration.  I  think  that  the 
treaty  which  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  formation 
of  a  board  of  arbitrators  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  arbitration 
had  a  very  instructive  and  significant  experience  in  the  Senate,  in  the  press,  and 
in  public  opinion  generally.  Though  a  vote  of  two-thirds  was  required  to  ratify 
that  treaty,  and  a  vote  of  two-thirds  to  ratify  that  treaty  was  not  secured,  yet  a 
vote  in  favor  of  its  ratification  by  considerably  more  than  a  merely  numerical 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  secured.  That  vote  represented  friendliness  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  The  failure  to  command  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate represented  the  sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of  various  members  of  that 
body  that  the  terms  of-  that  treaty,  whether  as  originally  framed  or  whether  as 
subseqi^ently  altered  under  the  action  of  the  Senate,  were  either  not  favorable 
■enough  to  our  own  interests  or  were  likely  to  work,  in  the  outcome  of  their  ap- 
plication to  any  specific  condition,  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  difficulties 
that  could  not  then  be  foreseen,  but  the  possibility  of  which  should  be  carefully 
taken  into  account. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  would  have  arbitration  because  it  is  a  grand  and  a 
^ood  thing  were  unjust  to  those  who  were  against  that  treaty,  because,  as  a 
spMCcific  thing,  it  might  not  have  been  for  our  interest  to  ratify  it.  I  think  that 
the  friends  of  arbitration  as  an  economic  principle  were  unjust  to  the  opponent^ 
of  the  treaty/^  se,  and  that  the  very  large  majority,  much  larger,  as  I  stated, 
than  a  mere  numerical  majority  of  the  Senate,  cast  for  the  principle  of  arbitra* 
tion  in  the  form  of  the  treaty  itself,  gives  to  us  an  encouragement  that  we  have 
fio  cause  to  surrender.  The  encouragement  is  this :  that,  whether  we  have  or 
have  not  a  method  of  arbitration,  we  will  always  have  the  spirit  of  arbitration  at 
the  outset  of  every  difference  between  us  and  all  other  countries,  and  that  on 
•each  specific  occasion  of  difference  that  arises  between  the  countries  we  will 
have  an  extemporized  tribunal  of  our  own  citizens  and  their  citizens  for  the 
specific  consideration  of  the  specific  case,  the  view  of  which  will  always  make 
toward  peace,  and  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  estimate  of  the  idea  of  war 
between  the  countries  as  an  impossible  proposition.  I  believe  in  arbitration  as 
a  principle,  and  I  believe  in  mediation  in  all  instances.  I  think  the  questions 
of  trade,  the  questions  of  finance,  the  question  of  interchange  of  visits,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  settlement  now  going  on  at  Quebec,—  all  these  incidents  are  mak- 
ing for  peace  and  good  will  between  the  two  nations,  just  as  a  spirit  of  amity 
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makes  for  peace  and  good  will  between  two  neighbors,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  tribunal  to  arbitrate  differences  between  them,  with  possibly  the  result 
of  making  lawyers  manufacture  differences  in  order  to  give  their  tribunal  a 
chance  to  work. 

I  wish,  in  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  we  can  trust  to  a  state  of  mind 
better  than  to  a  hard-and-fast  alliance  or  to  a  hard-and-fast  system  of  permanent 
arbitration,  to  state  one  or  two  facts  which  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  you  here, 
which  certainly  have  not  been  published,  but  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can 
positively  vouch.  The  facts  are  apropos  of  our  late  war.  When  the  United 
States  minister  to  Spain,  an  honored  citizen  of  my  own  city,  went  to  that  country^ 
he  found  that  the  court  was  absent  from  the  national  capital,  and  was  at  the 
seashore  on  the  north.  He  found  that  the  precedent  for  the  presentation  of  any 
minister  to  the  court  while  it  was  absent  from  the  capital  did  not  exist,  and  that 
time  was  needed  for  that  presentation  at  the  seashore,  precedent  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  He  also  found  that,  until  he  had  been  presented  and  received 
as  minister  by  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  that  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  make 
calls  upon  his  fellow-ministers  from  other  countries  or  for  them  to  make  calls 
upon  him.  He  thus  was  in  a  condition  of  rather  enforced  isolation  in  an 
unfriendly  environment.  It  occurred  to  General  Woodford  to  present  to  the 
British  ambassador  a  letter  of  introduction  which  he  had.  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  had  given  to  the  general  an  informal  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Drummond  Wolfif,  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  the  court  of  Spain.  When 
Mr.  Straus  and  Sir  Drummond  Wolfif  had  been  ministers  of  their  respective 
countries  at  Constantinople,  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them,  which 
was  warm  and  long-continued.  When  Gen.  Woodford  sent  Mr.  Straus's  letter 
of  introduction  to  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  that  official  wasted  no  time  on  formality, 
and  took,  as  between  himself  and  General  Woodford,  no  cognizance  of  official 
barriers.  He  instantly  paid  a  friendly  call,  friendly  in  the  fullest  sense,  format 
in  no  sense  whatever,  upon  the  American  ambassador.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation  the  American  minister  developed  to  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  the  case 
of  the  United  States  in  the  grievance  against  Spain.  That  case  had  been  most 
carefully  and  minutely  formulated  and  sustained  by  all  possible  authorities. 
The  disclosure  of  it  to  the  representative  even  of  a  friendly  power,  in  addition 
*to  its  disclosure  to  the  government  for  whose  consideration  it  was  primarily 
designed,  was  novel,  was  hazardous,  but  under  the  circumstances  and  with 
reference  to  the  result  proved  to  be  admirable.  The  British  minister  requested 
a  copy  to  be  made  of  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  was  furnished  to  him 
for  his  personal  inspection.  He  made  a  copy  of  his  copy,  and  sent  it  to  Lord 
Salisbury. 

When  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  made  overtures  to  England  with  regard 
to  a  possible  concerted  action,  if  not  in  the  spirit,  at  least  with  the  effect,  of 
unfriendliness  to  the  United  States,  those  who  made  that  overture  received  the 
statement  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  as  against  Spain  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  of  England,  and  was  by  England  made  the  case 
of  England  against  Spain  and  the  case  of  England  and  the  United  States  against 
the  world.  Our  good-hearted  but  not  wholly  technical  minister,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  candor,  acknowledged  that  he  had  given  to  the  British  minister  at  Madrid 
this  copy  of  the  American  case.  He  was  very  sharply  reprimanded  by  the 
acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  month  of  December,  1897.     About  the  middle 
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o£  February,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine,"  the  ambassador  of 
England  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  made  such  representations  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  favorable  effect  of  the  reasoning  and 
of  the  facts  in  that  case  upon  his  government  at  home  and  upon  the  intention 
of  that  government  at  home,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  penned  a 
personal  recantation  of  the  censure  and  a  personal  apology,  and  a  strong 
personal  commendation  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  our  ambassador  at  Madrid. 
I  take  this  instance  to  be  a  confirmation  of  my  argument  for  a  state  of  mind, 
and  nothing  else,  between  the  two  countries,  and,  with  that  state  of  mind,  for  a 
belief  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  of  both,  and  for  a  belief 
in  the  benign  ordering  of  their  impulses  by  that  Being  in  whose  hands  are  the 
forces  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men. 
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[The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Department,  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  briefly  introduced  Secretary  Vanderlip  in  the  following  words : — 

Difficult  as  questions  of  finance  always  are  in  times  of  peace,  the  practical 
question  of  raising  revenue  becomes  much  more  complicated  in  time  of  war, 
when  we  have  to  provide  more  revenue,  and  to  secure  it  promptly  by  new 
means.  It  would  therefore  seem  proper  and  fitting  at  this  particular  time  to 
have  an  address  on  war  financiering,  in  order  that  we  may  see  what  the  nature 
of  this  new  problem  is,  what  methods  are  adopted  by  this  government,  and 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  are  the  best  methods  for  meeting  the  difficult 
conditions  of  war-time.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  secure 
for  this  evening  the  presence  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  consented  to  speak  to  us  on  war  financiering,  and  to  explain 
some  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  during  the  present  war.] 


5.     WAR   FINANCIERING. 

BY   HON.    FRANK  A.   VANDERLIP,   ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   UNITED 
STATES  TREASURY. 

[Read  Wednesday  evening,  August  31.] 

Gold  and  gunpowder  are  equal  requisites  in  modern  warfare. 
The  courage  which  forgot  all  rules  of  military  practice,  and  by  its 
sheer  moral  force  irresistibly  accomplished  the  impossible  at  San 
Juan  and  £1  Caney,  has  added  wonderfully  illuminated  pages  to  our 
history.  The  straight  aim  and  steady  nerve  of  "  the  men  behind 
the  guns,''  which  brought  back  to  us  from  a  series  of  unprecedented 
victories  a  navy  unscathed,  has  made  the  world  join  us  in  admira- 
tion. It  has  been  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  moral  fibre  and  personal 
courage  —  this  record  of  our  men  —  as  history  has  to  offer ;  but  it 
was  not  those  qualities  alone  which  took  the  heart  and  spirit  out  of 
the  Spanish  army  —  made  up  of  brave  men,  too  —  and  won  the  vic- 
tory for  us  so  quickly.  Santiago  did  not  surrender  alone  to  the 
intrepid  army  that  besieged  her.  The  city  surrendered,  not  only 
to  the  moral,  but  the  physical  force  that  army  represented, —  to  the 
strength,  the  wealth,  the  farms  and  the  factories,  the  national  re- 
sources which  every  Spanish  soldier  knew  lay  behind  the  ships  and 
the  troops  he  could  see.  A  rich  treasury  and  a  potential  ability  to 
add  almost  without  limit  to  its  riches,  the  resources  that  backed  the 
determination  of  the  nation,  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  rob- 
bing men  and  commanders  of  courage  and  hope,  and  must  have 
been  important  elements  contributing  to  the  downfall  of  Spanish 
power  and  bringing  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 
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To  trace  the  financial  problem  which  the  war  forced  upon  the 
country,  to  follow  the  means  devised  by  Congress  which  were 
brought  into  play,  to  record  the  triumph  of  war  financiering, —  as 
complete  in  its  way  as  the  victories  of  the  navy  and  the  army, —  is, 
therefore,  an  essential  and  important  chapter  of  war  history.  Col- 
umns of  figures  and  marshalled  statistics  are  at  best  dull  and 
wearying.  When  compared  with  stories  of  bravery,  with  pictures 
of  victories,  with  details  of  history- making  action,  they  are  tame, 
indeed.  But  there  is  still  —  if  we  will  remember  what  they  typi- 
fied—  back  of  them  an  inspiration  which  gives  dignity  to  plairi 
facts  of  dollars  and  taxes  and  bonds. 

War  expenditures  jumped  in  a  moment  from  nothing  at  all  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  a  day,  and  the  resources  had  to  be  instantly 
provided.  Not  alone  were  the  sudden  requirements  of  an  expen- 
sive naval  and  military  campaign  met,  the  fleet  doubled  in  num- 
bers, fortifications  strengthened,  armament  purchased,  empty 
war-chests  filled  with  ammunition,  and  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  equipped  and  transported  to  the  field.  Provision 
had  to  be  made  for  more  than  that.  It  was  an  indefinite  problem 
the  Treasury  had  to  face.  Expenses  were  ambuscaded  as  effectu- 
ally as  was  the  enemy  when  the  Rough  Riders  charged  at  Guasi- 
mas.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  from  no  quarter  could  a 
clean-cut,  intelligent  estimate  be  had  of  the  probable  expenses  of 
the  war.  That  those  expenses  were  to  be  heavy  and  instantly 
pressing  was  as  evident  as  was  the  danger  from  the  first  volley  of 
the  ambushed  foe,  but  their  extent  lay  somewhere  between  very 
wide  and  very  wild  guesses.  The  problem  was  new.  It  had  to 
be  worked  from  the  first  elementary  step.  Only  the  men  who 
toiled  with  tireless  energy  to  accomplish  what  was  done  know 
how  ill  prepared  for  war  we  were.  A  critical  public  has  too  little 
appreciated  the  remarkable  work  accomplished,  and  dwelt  with 
little  sympathy  on  some  of  the  difficulties  that  were  not  fully 
overcome. 

It  all  required  money, —  vast  sums  of  money ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  resources  were  instantly  ready  for  the  first  drain,  and  means 
were  rapidly  and  intelligently  provided  to  meet  all  possible  future 
drafts,  and  that  this  ample  credit  was  marshalled  without  bearing 
as  a  serious  burden  upon  any  citizen  or  any  business  interest,  and 
without,  up  to  the  present  time,  producing  a  flurry  of  the  mildest 
sort  in  the  great  money  markets  of  the  country,  is  a  victory  won 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  field  of  war  financiering 
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as  distinct  and  remarkable  as  have  been  the  naval  and  military 
achievements  in  this  wonderful  campaign. 

I  shall  spare  you  any  attempt  at  a  discussion,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  the  abstract  question  of  war  financiering,  and 
leave  that  for  those  of  you  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
philosophy  of  wealth.  I  shall  merely  attempt  to  recount  the  simple 
facts  of  this  extraordinary  emergency  which  was  forced  upon  the 
Treasury,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met.  I  wish  to  stand 
more  in  the  attitude  of  a  member  of  a  corporation  reciting  to  the 
stockholders  the  facts  of  an  extraordinary  situation,  and  I  shall 
leave  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  all  philosophic  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

In  order  to  have  an  intelligent  view  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  Treasury  found  itself  when  war  was  declared,  it  is  necessary  to 
furnish  a  background,  a  review  of  the  Treasury  finance  for  a  few 
preceding  months.  The  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1897 
had,  like  the  preceding  months,  through  an  administration,  piled 
up  steadily  a  deficit,  and  reached  in  that  time  nearly  $50,000,000. 
All  this  was  in  addition  to  considerable  deficiencies  in  immediately 
preceding  years, —  deficiencies  which  had  been  met  by  the  sale  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  bonds  during  the  preceding 
administration.  It  was  evident  that  legislation  which  would  pro- 
<iuce  a  greater  revenue  was  necessary,  if  expenditures  were  to  be 
kept  at  anything  like  the  point  they  had  been  averaging ;  and  so, 
with  the  incoming  Republican  administration,  work  was  started  on 
a  new  tariff  bill.  As  that  work  progressed,  imports  enormously 
increased,  in  order  that  the  importers  might  avoid  the  increasing 
tariff  rates  that  were  in  prospect ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  deficiency 
of  nearly  $50,000,000  was  fairly  cut  down  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  final  figures  showed  a  deficit  of  but  $18,000,000. 
The  reduction  of  that  deficit,  however,  meant  anticipated  importa- 
tions to  an  enormous  amount,  so  that  the  Treasury  outlook,  even 
under  the  new  tariff  measure  sharply  increasing  customs  dues, 
was  not  immediately  satisfactory.  The  new  tariff  bill  was  passed 
in  July,  and  its  operations  were  watched  with  much  anxiety. 
Month  succeeded  month,  each  showing  a  deficit  under  the  new 
law ;  and,  in  some  quarters,  there  was  apprehension  that  the  law, 
as  framed,  would  not  provide  sufiicient  revenue. 

One  element  could  not  be  accurately  measured,  and  that  was 
the  heavy  importations  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
From  March  i  to  July  24,  the  day  the  act  was  approved,  eight 
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hundred  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  imported  in  excess  of  the 
sugar  imports  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
stock  thus  brought  into  the  country  was  sufficient  to  last  several 
months;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  sugar  season  opened 
this  spring  that  importations  at  all  approached  the  normal. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  sugar  was  expected  to  add  to  the 
revenue  about  $60,000,000  a  year,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
extraordinary  importations  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  monthly  deficits.  It  was  the  same  with  wool,  the  second 
revenue  producer  of  the  customs  tariff.  Importers  rushed  their 
orders,  so  that  between  March  i  and  July  24  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
pounds  were  imported.  At  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year 
tifty-two  million  pounds  were  imported,  which  fairly  indicates  that 
the  wool  imports  of  the  spring  of  1897  were  two  hundred  million 
pounds  above  the  normal.  Even  at  this  date,  when  the  tariff  act 
is  more  than  a  year  old,  some  of  this  wool  is  still  in  stock ;  and 
the  $30,000,000  expected  from  wool  annually  has  not  materialized. 
While  sugar  and  wool  were  the  two  great  items  affected,  the  same 
conditions  existed  as  to  all  other  articles  on  which  increase  of  cus- 
toms taxes  were  expected.  The  result  was,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter,  there  was  a  deficit  for  the  new  year  of  nearly  $30,000,000  ; 
and  the  Treasury  was  running  behind  more  than  $300,000  a  day. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1898,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $44,000,000.  The  new 
year  began,  however,  with  a  full  tide  of  business.  We  had  had  a 
marvelous  harvest  and  a  correspondingly  fortunate  foreign  market. 
International  exchange  was  running  strongly  in  our  favor.  The 
industries  were  expanding,  business  began  to  manifest  a  wholesale 
revival ;  and  a  condition  of  general  prosperity  set  in  as  a  happy 
aftermath  of  the  four  long  years  of  stagnation  and  depression 
which  succeeded  the  panic  of  1893.  The  customs  revenues  im- 
proved, and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  calendar  year  the  depart- 
ment was  able  to  report  a  surplus  for  the  preceding  month.  That 
surplus  amounted,  it  is  true,  to  only  $1,714,000;  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  surplus  held  forth  a  hope  that  in  due  time  the  distressing 
deficiencies  which  had  embarassed  the  Treasury  for  several  years 
would  end. 

In  January  there  was  a  deficit  of  $7,900,000,  due  largely  to  the 
heavy  interest  payments  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  the 
short  month  of  February  again  showed  a  surplus  amounting  to 
almost  $2,000,000,  and  there  was  satisfaction. 
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With  affairs  in  this  situation,  with  the  Treasury  just  beginning, 
after  many  months  of  deficits,  to  see  a  prospect  of  continued,  if 
moderate,  surpluses  in  future  monthly  statements,  there  came 
the  incident  that  shocked  the  world.  With  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Maine  "  sank  all  hope  of  a  Treasury  surplus.  War  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  National  Treasury  was  quick  to  feel  it.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  began  drawing  heavily  on  their  regular  appro- 
priations, even  in  advance  of  any  war  legislation,  and  in  advance 
of  our  formal  demands  and  the  declaration  of  war.  Expenditures 
increased  at  such  a  rate  that,  notwithstanding  the  resumption  of 
normal  sugar  imports  in  March,  there  was  certain  to  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  monthly  deficiency. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  probable  revenue  under  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  had  there  been  no 
war.  An  authoritative  statement  shows  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  June,  excluding  certain  Pacific  railroad  transactions, 
were  $340,000,000,  and  expenditures  $438,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $98,000,000. 

Of  course,  the  war  has  had  much  to  do  with  so  large  a  deficit. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  war  expenditures  for  the  last  four 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  $56,000,000.  Taking  this  from  the 
deficiency  for  the  year,  the  deficit  would  be  $42,249,103.  That 
would  have  been  the  maximum  of  a  deficit  on  a  peace  basis. 
When,  at  the  close  of  February,  the  first  month's  surplus  was  shown, 
there  was  a  deficit  for  the  seven  months'  period  of  $51,901,823. 
Take  from  this  $42,249,103,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  deficit  has  been 
reduced  $9,652,719  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  appears  to  justify  the  statement  that  during  the  last  five 
months  of  the  year  our  receipts  exceeded  our  expenditures  on  a 
peace  basis  over  nine  and  one-half  millions,  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, the  tariff  law  of  1897  produced  during  the  last  five  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  a  revenue  which  excee^ded  our  ordinary  expendi- 
tures by  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  reason,  then,  for 
believing  that  the  tariff  act  of  1897  would,  if  the  country  had  not 
entered  into  war,  have  continued  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  needs  of  the  government. 

So  far  as  the  outflow  from  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  we  prac- 
tically went  upon  a  war  basis  with  the  sinking  of  the  "  Maine.*' 
This  was  emphatically  true  when,  on  March  9,  Congress,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vole,  and  without  debate,  placed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's  disposal  for  the   national   defence,  and  wholly  unencum- 
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bered  by  legislative  restrictions,  $50,000,000.  The  Treasury  held 
on  that  day  an  available  cash  balance  of  $224,541,000,  and  was 
particularly  strong  in  gold,  the  free  holding  of  that  metal  reach- 
ing nearly  $169,000,000. 

In  no  year  since  1890  has  the  Treasury  been  so  strong  in  gold 
as  during  the  period  from  July  i,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898.  During 
that  time  $115,173,988  in  gold  bullion  and  coin  was  brought  from 
abroad.  Much  of  this  found  its  way  into  the  National  Treasury 
in  payment  of  customs  dues.  Sharp  changes  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  kind  of  money  taken  in  at  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House,  which  is  representative  in  payments  of  customs  taxes. 
From  the  beginning  of  1894  to  October,  1897,  a  period  of  forty- 
five  months,  there  was  scarcely  any  month  in  which  such  pay- 
ments in  gold  exceeded  i  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Beginning 
with  last  October,  however,  the  Treasury  holding  of  gold  was  in- 
creased monthly  by  gold  payments  on  account  of  customs  taxes. 
During  the  month  of  May,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  war,  not 
less  than  73 >^  per  cent,  of  the  total  payments  on  account  of  cus- 
toms taxes  at  the  New  York  Custom  House  were  made  in  gold ; 
and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  continues  to  be  rapidly  added  to 
daily  by  such  payments.  In  fact,  within  a  few  days  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  net  gold-holding  in  the  Treasury  will  reach  the 
high-water  mark.  It  now  stands  well  above  $200,000,000;  and^ 
when  it  passes  $218,000,000,  it  will  establish  a  new  record,  at 
which  figure  it  was  reported  in  1888. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Congress  set  to  work 
energetically  to  frame  a  war  revenue  measure,  and,  in  framing  it, 
showed  the  greatest  patriotism  and  courage.  Congress  believed 
the  war  to  be  a  popular  one, —  popular  enough,  so  that  heavy 
taxes  would  be  borne  in  so  just  a  cause ;  and  a  revenue  bill  was 
framed  which  was  designed  to  bring  into  the  Treasury  something 
like  $150,000,000  of  additional  income.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
to  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  drain  upon  the  Treasury  would 
be.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  war  was  a  hazard.  We 
feared  grave  possibilities  from  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  must  not  stint  in  appropriations.  Coast  defences 
were  hastily  strengthened,  harbors  mined,  ships  bought,  and  the 
markets  of  the  world  searched  for  munitions  of  war.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  greater  part  of  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  was 
expended.  An  auxiliary  fleet,  numbering  one  hundred  and  one 
vessels  and  costing  nearly  eighteen  million  dollars,  was  added  to 
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the  navy.  With  the  first  call  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  troops  came  the  expenses  of  equipment,  and  deficiency 
appropriations  were  asked  for.  These  followed  one  another  with 
rapidity,  until  we  had  a  total  of  appropriations  on  account  of  the 
war  footing  up  $361,000,000. 

It  was  probable  from  the  first  that,  however  courageous  Con- 
gress was  with  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  there  was  still  to  be 
necessity  for  providing  funds  more  rapidly  than  could  be  hoped  for 
from  taxation.  A  bond  issue,  it  was  generally  agreed,  would  be 
necessary;  and,  in  the  war  revenue  measure,  Congress  provided 
for  an  issue  of  $400,000,000  3  per  cent.  10-20  bonds  and 
^100,000,000  of  temporary  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

While  this  issue  of  bonds  was  under  discussion,  the  financial 
world  was  not  enthusiastically  favorable.  Some  of  the  leading 
financiers  believed  that  a  mistake  would  be  made  if  Congress 
forced  the  Treasury  to  attempt  to  float  a  short-term  3  per  cent, 
bond.  They  justified  their  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  long- 
term  5  per  cents  were  selling  as  low  as  iiyj^,  a  quotation  netting 
•the  investor  about  3^  per  cent.  They  saw  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  be  anxious  to  buy  a  short-term  3  per  cent,  bond, 
when  a  long-term  bond  could  be  had  that  would  pay  3^  per 
cent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  met  some  of  the  leading 
financiers  of  the  country  who  held  these  rather  unfriendly  views. 
He  answered  their  objections  so  completely  that  they  became 
enthusiastic  aids  in  making  the  floating  of  the  loan  a  success. 
While  it  was  a  fact  that  the  long-term  bonds  were  at  the  moment 
selling  on  a  basis  that  would  pay  more  than  3  per  cent,  to  the 
investor,  those  quotations,  he  said,  could  not  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
market  at  which  any  considerable  transactions  might  be  made. 
He  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  new  security  as  a  basis  for 
national  bank  circulation,  and  showed  that  a  market  could  event- 
ually be  found  with  the  national  banks  for  the  whole  amount  it 
was  proposed  to  issue  as  against  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  the 
ruling  quotation. 

We  are  apt  to  say  that  business  and  sentiment  are  widely 
<]ivorced,  but  there  has  seldom  been  a  great  business  transaction 
in  which  sentiment  played  a  part  so  important  as  in  this  bond 
issue.  The  Secretary  appreciated  fully  the  desirability  of  having 
the  great  financial  interests  favorably  disposed  toward  the  issue, 
and  he  enforced  a  plan  which  absolutely  assured  the  success  of 
<he  issue  from  the  first  moment  the  bonds  were   offered  to  the 
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public.  He  represented  to  some  of  the  important  financial  inter- 
ests the  desirability  of  their  showing  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  abso- 
lutely guaranteeing  the  success  of  the  loan  as  a  matter  of  patriotism, 
and  not  of  profit.  The  day  the  subscription  opened  there  were 
two  syndicate  bids,  each  covering  the  entire  issue,  and  each  offer- 
ing to  take  all  or  any  part  that  should  be  unsubscribed  by  the 
public. 

The  subscription,  therefore,  started  off  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  To  issue  a  $200,000,000  war  loan  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest  any  nation  ever  disposed  of  its  obligations  in  timfe  of 
war  is  an  achievement.  That  $1,400,000,000  was  subscribed  to  a 
$200,000,000  loan  is  an  exhibition  of  financial  strength  which  can- 
not fail  to  add  greatly  to  our  prestige.  Such  a  demonstration  is  a 
monument  which  marks  a  line  of  safety  between  the  fears  of  the 
past  and  the  hopes  in  regard  to  our  credit  in  the  future.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  accept  all  the  subscriptions  aggregating  $1,400,- 
000,000,  and  those  subscriptions  had  been  paid  for  in  currency, 
it  would  have  taken  seven-ninths  of  all  the  money  in  circulation  ;  it 
would  have  taken  three  times  the  entire  amount  of  cash  held  in 
the  thirty-six  hundred  national  banks  of  the  country. 

Every  subscription  made  by  a  syndicate,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  firm,  has  been  rejected,  as  under  the  law  the  subscriptions 
of  individuals  were  to  be  given  the  preference  over  those  of  aggre- 
gated forms  of  wealth.  The  loan  has  been  confined  to  the  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals  in  amounts  of  $4,500  and  less,  the  law 
requiring  that  the  humbler  investors  should  be  favored  by  provid- 
ing that  allotments  should  first  be  made  to  those  individuals  who 
had  subscribed  for  the  smallest  amounts.  More  than  half  of  the 
loan,  or  more  than  $100,000,000,  has  gone  to  230,000  people,  each 
of  whom  subscribed  for  $500  or  less.  Fully  320,000  people  ap- 
plied for  the  bonds,  or  almost  100,000  more  than  the  number  of 
men  enlisted  for  the  war  with  Spain  ;  and  every  successful  bidder 
has  been  made  a  more  valuable  citizen. 

The  department  has  never  before  undertaken  so  great  a  task  as 
this  floating  of  a  strictly  popular  loan.  In  issuing  $262,000,000  of 
bonds  during  the  last  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  the 
department  had  to  deal  with  about  5,700  people.  It  has  been 
<iuite  a  different  thmg  to  enter  into  relationship  with  320.000  sub 
scribers  of  the  loan  of  1898.  More  than  500  additional  clerks 
were  employed,  most  of  whom  are  still  at  work.  These  were  com- 
pensated out  of  the  appropriation   for  the  expense  of  the  loan, 
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which  was  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent.»  or  $200,000,  not  a  penny  of 
which  went  as  commissions.  The  expense  of  issumg  $1,300,000,000 
of  bonds  during  the  refunding  operations  from  1871  to  1879,  being 
one-half  of  i  per  cent.,  amounted  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 

The  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  Treasury  Department  proper, 
and  a  new  government  building,  known  as  the  new  City  Post-office, 
and  not  yet  otherwise  occupied,  was  used.  Here  a  floor-space  of 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent  was  utilized.  It  was  like  organizing 
another  executive  department  to  equip  the  new  force  for  the  bond 
worlc.  There  are  only  a  few  more  clerks  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  bond  force  is  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

More  than  $100,000,000  in  cash  was  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  the  subscriptions  were  being  made  and  before  the  delivery  of 
bonds  was  begun.  Altogether,  over  $150,000,000  has  now  been 
paid  in ;  and  the  balance  is  being  gathered  in  as  fast  as  the  aug- 
mented machinery  of  the  Treasury  can  collect  it.  These  vast 
sums  have  been  handled  so  carefully  that  rates  in  the  money 
market  have  not  been  perceptibly  influenced  on  account  of  the 
absorption  of  money  into  the  National  Treasury.  There  has  been 
absolutely  no  degree  of  stringency  or  congestion. 

Such  illustrations  as  these  give  some  indication  of  the  success  of 
this  first  experiment  of  ours  with  a  really  popular  loan.  It  has 
been  a  phenomenal  success.  It  exhibits  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  in  the  most  favorable  light  in  which  it  has  ever  been  seen. 
It  shows  the  investing  strength  of  the  people  to  be  greater  than 
the  most  optimistic  would  have  supposed,  and  our  gain  in  financial 
prestige  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  achievements  of 
the  war. 

There  was  a  curious  element  of  chance  in  the  loan,  such  as 
had  never  been  in  a  bond  issue  before.  Congress  provided  that, 
"  in  allotting  said  bonds,  the  several  subscriptions  of  individuals 
shall  be  first  accepted,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  lowest 
amounts  shall  be  first  allotted."  No  one,  therefore,  could  tell  just 
where  the  line  would  be  drawn  below  which  all  individual  sub- 
scriptions would  be  filled  in  full  and  above  which  no  subscriptions 
would  receive  allotment.  The  Treasury  could  not  ask  full  pay- 
ment to  accompany  the  subscriptions,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  saying  whether  an  allotment  would  be  made  to  a  subscriber. 
The  plan  under  which  the  previous  bond  issue  was  regulated,  per- 
mitting bids  to  be  made  without  any  deposit  of  earnest  money,  was 
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rejected.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  by  no  chance  could  the 
bonaftde  subscriptions  of  $500  and  less  absorb  the  total  amount. 
All  subscribers  for  $500  and  less  were  required  to  make  payment 
in  full,  and  the  department  promised  that  an  allotment  of  bonds 
would  be  made  of  every  such  subscription.  Those  who  subscribed 
for  more  than  $500  were  required  to  deposit  2  per  cent,  thereof 
to  insure  the  good  faith  of  the  application.  The  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  popular  loan  hardly  anticipated  that  the  subscrip- 
tions for  $500  and  less  would  reach  an  aggregate  of  over 
$30,000,000  or  $40,000,000,  and  many  good  judges  placed  the 
limit  well  below  those  figures;  but  subscriptions  of  that  class 
reached  an  aggregate  of  $101,000,000. 

It  was  evident,  however,  soon  after  the  books  of  the  loan  were 
opened,  that  persons  who  wished  blocks  of  the  bonds  were  getting 
individuals  to  subscribe  in  their  interests.  Immediately  every 
obstacle  the  Treasury  Department  could  command  was  interposed 
in  the  way  of  such  plans.  Suspicious  cases,  involving  more  than 
$40,000,000,  were  held  up  for  investigation ;  and  at  this  time 
about  $20,000,000  in  subscriptions  have  been  returned  as  not  hav- 
ing been  made  in  good  faith.  Investigations  are  still  being  con- 
ducted. The  bank  or  person  sending  in  subscriptions  which  bore 
the  suspicion  of  being  not  in  good  faith  was  made  to  answer  un- 
equivocally whether  or  not  the  subscriptions  were  bona  fide  and 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  person  signing  the  subscription  blank, 
and  whether  the  bank  or  any  person  or  interest  other  than  the 
subscriber  had  an  ulterior  interest  in  the  subscription.  In  many 
cases  the  department  was  forced  to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
the  subscribers,  although  it  used  to  good  effect  the  machinery  of 
the  secret  service  in  verifying  the  statements  made.  Undoubtedly, 
false  statements  were  made,  and  blocks  of  bonds  secured  in  a  way 
not  wholly  within  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  used  at  every  stage  to  prevent  persons 
from  receiving  allotments  contrary  to  law. 

Before  the  books  of  the  loan  had  been  opened  many  days  the 
public  began  to  learn  that  the  bonds  which  the  government  was 
disposing  of  at  par  were  worth  a  premium  in  the  market ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  two  days  the  books  were  open  the 
mails  were  heavier  than  on  any  days  preceding.  First,  the  bonds 
were  quoted  at  102,  then  103,  and  finally  as  high  as  105^.  With 
standing  offers  of  3  and  4  per  cent,  premium,  it  was  small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  last  days  of  the  subscription  saw  such  phenomenal 
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receipts.  Fifty  thousand  subscribers  applied  for  bonds  in  these 
last  two  days.  It  was  not  growing  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the 
humble  investor  that  so  increased  the  mail :  it  was  market  quota- 
tions, showing  a  substantial  premium  for  bonds  that  the  govern- 
ment was  offering  at  par. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  popular  subscription  the  loan  was 
in  every  way  an  astounding  success.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  elements  of  speculation  as  well  as  patriotism ;  that 
there  was  a  market  showing  an  immediate  profit  for  every  person 
who  could  secure  a  bond.  Notwithstanding  the  bonds  were  issued 
in  a  popular  cause,  they  were  issued  at  a  time  when  money  was 
easy  and  securities  were  high.  They  were  issued  at  par,  so  there 
was  no  calculation  to  discourage  the  most  inexperienced  investor. 
Any  man  with  $20  knew  that  he  could  invest  it  and  get  a  $20 
security  back.  There  was  no  commission,  no  premium,  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  the  remittance.  Subscribers  were  per- 
mitted to  send  their  money  in  any  form  of  currency  of  the  United 
States,  any  character  of  bank  check  or  draft,  post-office  money 
orders,  and  express  money  orders.  Could  there  have  been  more 
perfect  conditions  for  a  successful  popular  loan  ? 

There  was  a  coincidence  at  the  closing  of  the  loan.  The  time 
set  for  receiving  the  last  of  the  subscriptions  was  three  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  14,  and  it  had  been  ruled  that  subscrip- 
tions must  be  at  the  department  by  that  hour.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  rapid  special  mail  delivery  to  leave  the  post- 
office  at  the  latest  possible  moment,  in  order  to  reach  the  depart- 
ment by  three.  As  the  Treasury  wagon  containing  the  last  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  letters  received  that  day  started  with  a 
rush  for  the  department,  news  came  over  the  telephone  wire  that 
Santiago  had  fallen.  The  man  who  received  the  news  mounted 
the  desk ;  and  at  the  moment  the  messenger  ran  in  with  the  mail 
which  closed  the  $1,400,000,000  subscription  to  the  war  loan  our 
victory  in  Cuba  was  announced,  and  the  hundreds  of  clerks  were 
cheering  the  announcement  to  the  echo. 

Large  as  the  subscription  was,  it  would  have  been  vastly  larger 
had  not  the  knowledge  that  small  subscriptions  would  first  be  filled 
prevented  many  large  ones  being  made  at  all.  It  was  evident, 
early  in  the  course  of  the  subscription,  that  subscribers  bidding  for 
amounts  as  large  as  $50,000  or  $100,000  would  get  nothing;  and 
a  great  number  of  bidders  of  that  character  were  discouraged,  and 
put  in  no  bid  at  all. 
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The  war  revenue  act  was  designed  to  add  about  $150,000,000 
a  year  to  the  internal  revenue  schedules.  Some  of  the  old  sched- 
ules were  modified,  and  new  taxes  also  were  added  to  the  list. 
As  to  the  old  schedules,  the  principal  change  was  in  reference  to 
the  tax  on  beer,  which  was  doubled ;  and  from  this  source  an  addi- 
tional $30,000,000  a  year  is  expected.  It  is  expected  that  the  in- 
creased tax  on  tobacco  will  add  $6,000,000  to  the  revenues.  Of 
the  new  taxes,  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
on  tea,  which  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  Treasury  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  annually.  The  measure  is  far-reaching,  and  the  tax- 
gatherer's  hands  are  laid  upon  almost  every  individual  and  every 
business.  Bank  paper  of  all  kinds  is  subject  to  the  adhesive  stamp 
tax,  and  many  old  taxes  on  proprietary  articles  have  been  restored. 
Most  commercial  instruments  are  also  reached  by  the  stamp  duties. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  from  the  stamp  taxes  will  be  in 
excess  of  $92,000,000.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  accurately 
what  the  act  will  produce.  There  is  much  latitude  of  opinion. 
One  Treasury  official  believes  that  the  new  taxes  will  not  be 
much  in  excess  of  $100,000,000;  another  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  estimate  of  $150,000,000  will  be  exceeded.  Possibly  between 
these  two  extremes  lies  the  correct  figure.  The  difficulty  results 
from  an  inability  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  present  sales  of 
stamps  are  normal.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  those  who  are 
required  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  stamps  are  laying  in  large 
stocks,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  feared  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  cannot  be  accurately  gauged.  Already  some  are  beginning 
to  worry  about  a  surplus.  The  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  at 
the  present  time  amounts  to  $292,225,121.61.  Within  a  few 
weeks  another  $50,000,000  will  be  added  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  war  loan.  It  is  probable  that  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  will  find  the  Treasury  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  working 
balance,  but  there  is  no  occasion  why  that  should  be  a  cause  for 
concern.  From  the  Treasury  standpoint  it  is  better  to  worry  over 
a  surplus  than  it  is  to  fret  about  a  deficiency.  While  the  war 
expenses  may  not  continue  so  heavy  until  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  will  add  much  to  Treasury  expenditures 
for  some  months  to  come.  Over  $100,000,000  has  been  paid  out 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  is  represented  by  settled  accounts. 

One  cannot  give  accurate  information  as  to  those  which  yet 
remain  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  accounting  officers  for  adju- 
dication and  settlement.      It  is  safe   to   say,  however,  that  the 
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$361,000,000  appropriated  on  account  of  the  war  will  be  entirely 
adequate  for  the  period  available, —  that  is,  to  December  31  next, — 
perhaps  more  than  adequate.  But  we  have  incurred  wide  respon- 
sibilities as  the  result  of  the  war.  The  late  Spanish  dependencies, 
now  passing  into  our  possession,  will,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  hoped, 
become  self-supporting ;  but  for  a  season  at  least  our  National  Treas- 
ury must  be  drawn  upon  for  the  expense  of  establishing  new  and 
stable  governments,  and  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  islands  in 
accordance  with  American  plans  and  ideas.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  larger  regular  army,  perhaps  100,000  men ;  and  certain  it  is  that 
no  backward  step  can  now  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  new  navy. 
There  will  be  greater  and  greater  need  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  from  the  National  Treasury,  and  it  may  therefore  be  some- 
what premature  to  concern  ourselves  about  the  terrors  of  a  surplus. 
At  any  rate,  the  experience  of  having  one  will  be  so  novel  that  we 
may  at  least  be  permitted  to  retain  it  until  we  become  used  to  it. 

The  war  taxes  are  not  obnoxious.  In  many  respects  the  revenue 
measure  provided  sources  of  income  which  must  meet  with  almost 
universal  approval.  The  burden  has  been  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
that  can  easily  bear  it.  No  great  amount  of  sympathy  need  be 
brought  forth  by  the  trifle  which  has  been  placed  upon  bank  checks 
and  drafts,  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and  legal  instruments.  It 
is  a  tax  bill  that  reaches  for  income  where  income  can  be  best 
spared.  It  adds  to  the  Treasury  resources  from  the  earnings  of  cor- 
porations, from  the  plenty  of  the  well-to-do ;  and  its  weight  has 
nowhere  proved  a  serious  burden. 

I  do  not  know  what  results  you  may  reach,  measuring  by  scien- 
tific standards  and  reviewing  from  critical  economic  standpoints 
this  period  of  war  financiering ;  but,  from  the  practical  ground  of 
results  accomplished,  it  seems  to  me  the  methods  have  been  wholly 
admirable.  In  going  to  the  people  with  the  bonds,  in  providing 
perfect  conditions  for  the  popular  subscription.  Congress  met  the 
almost  universal  wish  of  citizens.  It  is  true  that  it  was  done  at 
some  sacrifice  of  a  possible  premium ;  but  the  wholesome  effect  of 
the  plan,  and  the  good  results  that  must  follow  from  so  widely 
scattering  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  government,  is  not  to 
be  weighed  in  the  same  scales  against  that  small  loss. 

Nor  has  the  government  appealed  to  the  people  as  against  rec- 
ognized financial  interests.  There  was  not  opposition,  but  co- 
operation, the  broadest  spirit  of  co-operation.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  corporation,  no  bank,  could  have  a  subscription  considered, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  modest  investor  had  precedence  over 
the  rich ;  that  every  man  wishing  to  make  a  small  investment  was 
welcome  and  given  bonds  to  the  full  amount  of  his  subscription, 
while  those  asking  for  amounts  even  so  small  as  $5,000  received 
nothing, —  in  spite  of  these  facts  the  great  financial  interests  of 
the  country  were  in  the  most  hearty  accord  with  the  government. 
Every  bank  was  a  government  agent,  soliciting  subscriptions  and 
forwarding  remittances,  and  doing  that  work  absolutely  without 
charge.  Everywhere  the  Treasury  met  with  a  willingness  to  forego 
profits,  everywhere  with  disinterested  patriotic  aid.  Practically,  the 
whole  subscription  was  made  through  the  banks.  Remittances  by 
postal  note,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  in  some  quarters, 
amounted  only  to  $731,000;  remittances  by  express  orders,  to  less 
than  $100,000.  Of  the  $200,000,000  of  accepted  subscriptions,  re- 
mittances by  bank  paper  and  cash  aggregated  over  $199,000,000. 
These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  checks  and  drafts  have  been 
collected  without  the  loss  of  a  cent,  and  without  a  penny's  expense 
to  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  has  been  thoughtful  of  finan- 
cial interests.  It  has  drawn  in  the  $160,000,000  so  far  collected 
without  embarrassment  to  the  money  centres.  It  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  outside  situation  by  businesslike  methods,  and  has  made 
the  Treasury  operations  proceed  in  harmony  with  financial  cur- 
rents. The  financial  emergency  of  the  war  has  been  met,  and 
met  without  excessive  burden  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  and 
without  disturbance  to  the  currents  of  commerce. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  paper  was  opened  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

It  has  been  your  privilege,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  hear  a  de- 
scription of  the  very  successful  conduct  of  our  recent  war  finances 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  might  well  say,  '*  All  of  this  I  saw,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  I  was."  In  following  him,  therefore,  I  have  no 
need  to  dilate  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Treasury  during  the  present  war.  That  has  been  very  justly 
emphasized  by  the  speaker,  and  it  will  be  further  emphasized  to 
each  one  of  you  who  shall  contrast  with  it  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  other  wars  through  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
and  our  bad  fortune  to  pass.  The  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  financial  management  of  this  war  and  that  of  the  other 
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wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  concerned  arises  out  of 
the  differing  relations  of  the  war  taxes  to  the  war  loans.  In  enter- 
ing upon  this  war,  we  promptly  imposed  a  war  tax.  In  each  previ- 
ous case  of  war  it  was  our  persistent  policy  to  depend  primarily,  and 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  to  depend  exclusively,  upon  the  proceeds 
of  loans  for  meeting  war  expenses.  In  the  Revolution  no  other 
course  was  open  to  the  government.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion gave  it  no  power  to  levy  taxes.  Therefore,  it  had  to  borrow. 
The  policy  failed  so  completely  that  the  paper-money  promises  to 
pay  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  are  a  slang  synonyme  for 
•worthlessness  to  the  present  day, —  "  Not  worth  a  continental." 

In  the  War  of  18 12  the  same  policy  was  pursued  without  the 
-same  necessity  and  with  scarcely  greater  success.  That  war  was 
<ieclared  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  1812  ;  and,  before  any  war 
taxes  were  laid  in  addition  to  the  peace  taxes  already  in  operation, 
the  government  had  borrowed  something  over  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  or  over  five  years'  ordinary  expenditure.  The  tax  law  was 
passed  in  the  middle  of  the  year  18 13.  Before  it  had  begun  to 
.produce  any  revenue,  some  ten  millions  more  had  been  borrowed. 
In  other  words,  the  Treasury  borrowed  seven  years'  ordinary  ex- 
penditure before  a  cent  was  received  from  war  taxes.  After  the 
revenue  from  the  new  taxes  began  to  come  in,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  borrow  some  thirty-five  millions  more ;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  place  only  some  twenty-three  millions  of  securi- 
ties, though  bonds  which  drew  6  and  even  7  per  cent,  were 
offered  as  low  as  eighty-one  in  gold. 

In  i860,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  most  expensive  war  we  have 
ever  waged,  it  was  our  misfortune  to  be  served,  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  man  of  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, but  without  experience  in  the  particular  work  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  expected  to  do.  Mr.  Chase,  doubtless, 
knew  many  things.  He  did  not  know  finance.  His  dependence 
was  upon  the  plan  that  had  already  twice  failed.  In  brief,  he  pro- 
posed to  borrow  $240,000,000,  and  to  raise  $80,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  decided  that 
the  war  could  be  carried  through  on  those  sums.  .  Of  the  $80,000,- 
000  of  tax  revenue,  the  interest  on  the  proposed  debt  would  take, 
Secretary  Chase  said,  about  nine  millions,  which  is  less  than  4 
per  cent,  on  the  face  of  the  debt.  The  sinking  fund  would  de- 
mand about  five  millions  more,  making  in  all  fourteen  millions 
for  the  service  of  the  loan.  The  peace  establishment  required 
$65,800,000,  leaving  just  $200,000  per  annum  of  war  expenses  to 
be  met  by  taxation.  The  rest  was  to  be  met  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  year  the  necessity  of 
additional  war  taxes  began  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  July  I,  1862,  was  passed.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Congres- 
sional inexperience  with  internal  taxation,  this  act  was  so  badly 
conceived  and  so  hastily  drawn  that  it  produced  relatively  little 
additional  revenue  until  after  the  amendments  June  30,  1864.     As 
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a  result  of  this  repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  our  old  fiscal  experi- 
ment, the  United  States  issued  during  the  calendar  year  1864 
bonds,  treasury  notes,  and  other  forms  of  securities  aggregating 
$754,000,000,  and  sold  them  at  an  average  price  of  fifty-one  cents 
for  the  dollar  in  gold,  although  none  bore  interest  at  less  than 
5,  and  some  bore  as  high  as  7  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterize with  due  severity  a  fiscal  policy  capable  of  producing 
such  disastrous  results. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  late  war  was  a  different  one,  for  at  the 
very  outset  tax  revenue  was  provided  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Now,  in  comparing  our  policy  in  the  late  war,  in  which  we  seemed 
to  have  learned  in  part  the  costly  lesson  of  our  own  experience, 
with  the  policy  of  the  government  in  18 12  and  186 1,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  were  greater  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
prompt  taxation  in  1812  and  1861  than  in  1898.  In  those  previous 
years  the  war  about  to  be  begun  was  unpopular  with  a  section  of 
the  country,  or  with  a  party,  or  both.  In  this  present  year  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  considerable  contingent  anywhere  in  the 
country  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  the  war  has  not  been  popular. 
It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  get  a  tax  bill  through  Congress  and 
to  get  taxes  paid.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that  these  fortu- 
nate possibilities  are  due  not  merely  to  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the 
taxpayers,  but  also  to  a  certain  distrust  of  bond  issues  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  unknown  among  members  of 
Congress.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  bonds  arises,  of  course,  from 
the  recent  Carlisle  issues,  partly  becau!se  their  circumstances  were 
misunderstood,  partly  because  their  purpose  was  disapproved.  But, 
putting  all  that  aside,  may  we  not  find  in  the  history  of  our  Civil 
War  alone  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  temper  of  the  country 
on  this  subject  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  gold  bonds  were  sold 
at  a  heavy  discount,  when  taxes  should  have  been  levied  instead. 
Moreover,  the  bonds  were  so  drawn  that,  when  the  belated  tax 
revenue  did  come  in,  much  of  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt,  and,  when  the  bonds  finally  became  payable,  the 
money  that  might  have  served  to  pay  them  was  already  spent, — 
not  to  say  squandered.  Either  as  a  result  of  these  experiences  or 
for  some  other  reason,  there  was  a  considerable  dislike  for  bonds 
in  Congress.  Something,  however,  had  to  be  done  to  get  money ; 
and  taxation  was,  of  course,  the  other  alternative.  Whether,  then, 
it  be  as  a  result  of  the  lesson  of  experience  or  as  a  result  of  dislike 
for  bonds  per  se^  at  any  rate  we  find  this  war  characterized,  as 
compared  with  previous  wars,  by  the  important  financial  difference 
that  in  this  war  we  had  tax  revenue  in  a  considerable  amount  at 
the  outset, —  something  we  had  not  had  before.  The  war  has 
turned  out  to  be  short  and  relatively  inexpensive.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  be  altogether  certain  how  the  peculiar  financial  plan 
provided,  with  its  rigid  limitation  upon  possible  loans,  would  have 
worked  had  the  war  proved  long  and  costly.  But  with  such  a 
war  as  we  had,  conducted  upon  a  financial  plan  that  has  worked, 
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under  the  circumstances,  in  the  manner  just  described  by  Mr. 
Vanderlip,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to  congratulate  our- 
selves. 

If  I  may  venture  to  ask  your  attention  a  little  further  to  one  or 
two  of  the  matters  spoken  of  in  the  paper,  and  to  take  them  up 
more  in  detail,  I  would  like,  in  view  of  some  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  recent  "  popular  loan,"  to  say  a  word  about 
the  meaning,  as  I  understand  it,  of  that  expression.  There  seems 
to  be  a  notion  prevalent  in  some  quarters  of  the  country,  and  find- 
ing vent  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  a  loan  is  not  a  popular 
loan  unless  all  the  people  who  buy  it  keep  it  forever,  or  at  least 
until  the  government  deprives  them  of  the  bonds  by  paying  them 
off.  Now  the  great  mass  of  small  investors  simply  cannot  afford 
to  invest  in  a  3  per  cent,  government  bond,  exempt  from  a  tax- 
ation though  it  is.  That  exemption  is  not  the  advantage  in  prac- 
tice that  it  appears  to  be  on  paper.  Consequently,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  320,000  people  will  buy  3  per  cent,  bonds  and 
hold  them  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  until  the  government  shall  be 
able  to  pay  them  off.  The  man  who  buys  the  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  them  at  a  slight  advance  is  making  a  perfectly 
legitimate  business  transaction,  and  his  desire  for  the  bond  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  desire,  which  may  be  counted  on  in  reckoning 
the  success  of  the  loan  as  a  popular  loan.  The  idea  that  a  man 
wants  a  bond  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  it  is  an  idea  which 
is  contradicted  before  our  eyes  every  day,  if  we  look  at  the  number 
of  bonds  sold  in  the  principal  markets. 

There  is  still  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  taxes.  It  appears,  as  the  matter  has  turned 
out,  that  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  not  quite  all 
of  them,  can  be  met  out  of  the  borrowed  $200,000,000.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  addition  to  previous  taxes  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  future  in  order  to  meet  both  what  apparently  would 
have  been  our  normal  expenditure,  had  no  war  occurred,  and  also 
the  additional  expenditure  required  by  the  interest  charged  on  the 
new  bonds  and  an  adequate  provision  for  their  eventual  retirement. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  general  conviction  that  increased  ex- 
penditure, arising  from  the  administration  of  government  in  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  perhaps  in  Cuba  or  even  the  Philippines,  will 
require  the  retention  of  some  of  the  new  war  taxes  even  after  the 
war  is  closed.  So  the  question  arises,  which  shall  be  retained  ?  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  additional  dollar  per  barrel  upon  beer, 
which  may  be  expected  to  produce  something  like  $30,000,000,  can 
well  stay.  The  tax  on  tea  is  said  by  the  commercial  papers  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  trade,  and  even  to  have  affected  in  the  quality  of 
tea  imported  an  improvement,  disproportionate,  perhaps,  to  the  in- 
crease in  its  price.  In  that  event  the  tea  tax  is  a  tax  which  can  be 
retained.  The  tax  upon  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  taxes  upon  deeds  and  mortgages,  seem  to  me  to  stand  upon  a 
more  questionable  basis ;  but  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss 
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them  now.  There  is,  however,  one  war  tax  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  speaker,  from  which  I  should  expect  a  large  revenue ;  and  that 
is  the  inheritance  tax.  The  act  of  June  13  imposes  a  tax  upon 
the  successor  to  personal  property,  when  the  personal  estate  of  the 
decedent  is  more  than  $10,000.  The  rate  varies  from  three-fourths 
of  I  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  excess  above  $10,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  estate  and  remoteness  in 
blood  of  the  successor  from  the  decedent. 

Now  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  and 
the  advisability  of  taxing  inheritances  at  all,  and  especially  as  to 
the  desirability  of  taxing  them  at  so  high  a  rate  as  15  per  cent.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  at  present  to  raise  any  objection  to  that  kind 
of  taxation,  or  even  to  that  rate.  But  I  certainly  do  wish  to  raise 
an  objection  to  the  collection  of  that  kind  of  taxes  by  the  federal 
government.  The  inheritance  tax  was  introduced  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1826.  In  1885  this  State  followed  Pennsylvania's  example  ;  and 
soon  thereafter  similar  taxes  were  imposed  in  a  number  of  other 
States,  until  now  we  have  them  in  fourteen  States.  This  is  a  tax 
that  can  be  pretty  ejfficiently  collected.  To  be  sure,  our  New  York 
lawyers  are  exerting  themselves,  just  now,  to  find  ways  of  evading 
the  inheritance  tax  in  this  State  by  the  testamentary  creation  of 
contingent  remainders  and  by  like  transparent  devices.  But  the 
legislature  will  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  par- 
ticular form  of  tax-dodging.  The  inheritance  tax,  then,  is  a  work- 
able tax.  'Furthermofe,  it  is  a  productive  tax.  In  England,  where 
the  rate  never  goes  higher  than  12  per  cent,  on  estates,  the  "death 
duties"  produce  something  over  $60,000,000.  In  France,  where 
the  rate  varies  from  ij  to  iij  per  cent.,  the  yield  averages 
$40,000,000.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  does  not  go,  under 
any  circumstances,  beyond  5  per  cent,  upon  collateral  heirs,  and 
takes  only  i  per  cent,  when  direct  heirs  are  concerned,  the  inheri- 
tance tax,  though  levied  solely  upon  personal  property,  has  pro- 
duced on  an  average  during  the  past  five  years  something  over 
$2,000,000  per  annum. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  personal  property  owned  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  one-tenth  of  the  personal  property  in 
the  country  at  large.  On  that  basis  the  federal  inheritance  tax 
should  produce  more  than  $20,000,000.  Nevertheless,  the  inheri- 
tance tax  ought  not  to  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  federal  tax 
system.  Revenue  from  this  source  is  needed  by  the  States. 
The  States  and  the  federal  government  cannot  both  collect  it. 
If  the  federal  government  persists  in  collecting  an  inheritance  tax, 
the  States  will  be  obliged  to  recede  from  it.  Now  the  most  prom- 
ising path  toward  tax  reform  in  our  cities  lies  through  the  separa- 
tion of  local  and  State  revenue.  By  apportioning  certain  sources 
of  taxation  to  the  State  and  certain  other  sources,  reached  by  dif- 
ferent means  of  collection,  to  the  local  government  for  local  ex- 
penses, the  more  serious  of  the  existing  complications  may  be  done 
away  with.     Upon  this  path  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  con- 
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siderable  progress  during  the  last  twelve  years.  We  have  iniro- 
duced  a  comprehensive  system  of  corporation  taxes,  and  assigned 
their  yield  to  the  State  treasury.  We  have  begun  the  taxation  of 
inheritances  for  State  purposes.  The  Raines  liquor  law  is  adding 
a  handsome  amount  to  the  State's  revenues.  These  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction  ;  and,  if  only  we  could  also  get  rid  of  the  exces- 
sive expenditure  now  occasioned  by  several  of  the  State  "commis- 
sions "  whose  most  obvious  purpose  is  to  make  places  for  persons 
politically  useful,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  general  properly 
tax  could  be  handed  over  to  the  cities  and  the  villages  for  their 
exclusive  use.  Even  without  a  substantial  reduction  of  State  ex- 
penditures, it  may  be  possible  to  cover  them  all  by  other  State 
taxes  than  the  general  property  tax. 

But  this  desirable  reform  of  State  finances  depends  in  New 
York,  and  probably  in  other  Slates  also,  upon  State  control  of 
the  inheritance  tax.  If  it  comes  to  be  a  question,  therefore,  of 
repealing  some  of  the  federal  war  taxes,  there  is  no  one  of  them, 
I  think,  which  should  go  from  the  statute  book  before  the  federal 
inheritance  tax.  The  national  government  should  not  so  use  its 
superior  constitutional  position  as  to  embarrass  State  finances. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  but  beg  to  speak 
of  one  more  point  in  connection  with  Mr.  Vanderlip's  paper. 
Although  it  is  a  paper  on  war  finance,  it  is  largely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  taxes  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  rational 
system  of  peace  finance.  Indeed,  I  cannot  resist  the  impression 
that,  while  these  taxes  are  in  form  war  taxes,  the  war  exigency  has 
in  fact  afforded  an  excellent  cover  for  introducing  into  our  federal 
system  certain  taxes  which  we  need  for  peace  purposes.  We  need 
the  new  taxes  for  several  reasons.  Greater  diversification  of  our 
sources  of  revenue  can  be  made  to  produce  a  closer  approximation 
to  justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Our 
federal  taxation  has  long  rested  almost  wholly  upon  consumption. 
It  is  time  that  personal  property,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  money, 
which  is  always  hard  to  get  at,  should  be  made  to  contribute  at 
least  some  pan  of  its  just  share.  The  stamp  taxes  upon  checks 
and  commercial  paper  and  upon  sales  of  securities  are  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  We  need  new  taxes,  too,  to  get  more  money. 
Our  novel  relations,  actual  and  prospective,  to  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  may  increase  our  commerce  ;  but  it  will  be  an  increase  of 
such  a  character  that  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  get  an  adequate 
revenue  from  customs  duties  whose  primary  purpose  is  protection. 
I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  question  whether  ihe  Dingley  tariff 
did  or  could  produce  sufficient  revenue.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that, 
as  Mr.  Vanderlip  thinks,  it  would  eventually  have  done  so,  had 
not  the  war  intervened.  But,  under  the  new  conditions  that  seem 
likely  to  result  from  the  war,  no  tariff  primarily  protective  can  be 
expected  to  produce  revenue  sufficient  for  the  future.  Doubtless 
the  present  unprecedented  trade  balance  in  our  favor  is  largely 
due  to  the  happy  accident  of  large  crops.     But  it  is  not  solely  due 
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to  sun  and  rain.  Our  exports  of  manufactures  are  steadily  creeping 
upward,  while  our  imports  of  manufactures  are  steadily  falling  off. 
This  may  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  protection 
or  it  may  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  that  policy.  In  either  case 
the  fiscal  lesson  is  the  same:  we  need  new  taxes  to  furnish  the 
revenue  which  protective  duties  can  no  longer  afford.  Those  who 
believe,  further,  that  high  import  duties  upon  raw  materials,  like 
sugar  and  wool,  are  a  check  upon  our  domestic  industry,  will  be 
glad  to  see  at  least  a  portion  of  the  burden  transferred  to  some 
other  shoulders.  Thus  we  see  that  our  recent  war  finance  has  not 
been  war  finance  alone :  it  has  been  also,  when  we  recognize  the 
fact,  a  needed  bit  of  peace  finance. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  presume  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  informed,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  upon  what  authority,  what  recognized  existing  authority,  the  war  tax  bill 
was  framed  ?  and  whose  estimate  of  probabilities,  whose  knowledge  of  past  ex- 
perience, was  relied  upon  ? 

Mr.  Vanderlip. —  It  was  framed  with  very  few  estimates  from  the  depart- 
ments. It  was  framed  quite  unlike  the  appropriations  which  are  framed 
specifically  on  estimates  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  other  departments^ 
coming  up  to  Congress,  through  the  Treasury.  There  was  no  such  action  in  this 
case.  As  matter  of  fact,  there  was  very  little  consultation  between  the  people 
who  framed  the  bill  and  the  Treasury  authorities.  The  War  Department  was  not 
able  to  make  any  very  close  estimate  at  the  time  the  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion.  The  Navy  Department  was  able  to  make  a  fair  estimate  perhaps  of  what 
its  needs  would  be.  The  internal  revenue  taxes,  however,  were  framed  very 
largely  by  Mr.  Dingley  and  his  associates  in  the  House. 

Prof.  Russell. —  I  wish  to  add  one  observation  in  regard  to  abolishing 
the  inheritance  tax  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  federal  tax  may  amount 
to  15  per  cent.,  the  State  tax  may  amount  to  5  per  cent.  One  good  estate  may 
thus  be  subjected  to  20  per  cent,  of  taxation  ;  but  the  same  corpus  of  an  inheri- 
tance may  possibly  be  taxed  twice  in  a  year,  and  perhaps  three  times  in  a  year. 
The  Kaeser  estate  was  devolved  twice  in  a  year,  and  other  estates  have  been 
devolved  three  times  in  a  year.  If  a  man  in  Saratoga  worth  $100,000  should 
die,  and  the  estate  should  thus  be  devolved  three  times,  it  is  possible  under  this 
system  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  corpus  of  the  estate  to  be  taken  by  public 
authority  for  public  interest. 

Dr.  Smith. —  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  time  Mr.  Chase  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  feel  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hull's  statement  may  be  justified,  because  it  was  not  possible  then 
to  procure  money,  because  the  world  at  large  did  not  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of 
this  government,  and  more  than  half  of  our  own  people  were  doubtful  about 
it.  When  General  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  short  time,  needed 
money  for  the  government,  he  wished  a  small  loan  from  the  New  York  bankers. 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  amount  then  was;  but  we  had  actually  to  pay  12  per 
cent,  for  money  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  so  doubtful  were  our  own  people  and 
the  financiers  of  this  country  as  to  the  future  of  the  Union.  We  were  in  a  state 
of  disintegration.  Everybody  who  had  money  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  buttoned 
up  that  pocket.  Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the  financiering 
was  successful,  and  at  all  events  enabled  us  to  get  fairly  on  our  feet. 
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Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  am  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Smith  make  thU  statement  Tt  had 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  believe  every  person  present  who  remembers  that  period 
will  think,  that  the  criticisms  on  Secretary  Chase,  while  not  intended  to  be 
unjust,  were  practically  unjust.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  within  my  recollection  has  had  to  encounter  greater  difficulties,  or  has, 
on  the  whole,  met  them  more  successfully  than  did  Secretary  Charse.  He  had 
to  encounter  difficulties  in  his  own  nature  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  he  was  essentially  a  lawyer  without  any  particular  knowledge  of 
finance,  and  he  had  that  superstition  which  is  apt  to  attach  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion as  to  the  limits  of  constitutional  power.  And,  although  it  is  probably 
familiar  to  some  people,  I  think  I  will  tell  the  story  of  Colonel  Taylor,  Secre- 
tary Chase,  and  President  Lincoln.  Colonel  Taylor,  an  Illinois  man,  a  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  finance,  came  to  Washington 
during  these  early  difficulties  of  the  Treasury,  when  the  bankers  of  New  York 
had  made  it  a  great  act  of  patriotism  that  they  would  loan  money  to  their 
own  government  at  7^  per  cent.,  and  Taylor  suggested  a  plan  of  raising 
money  by  loan  and  certain  conditions  of  interest  which  seemed  to  him  feasible. 
He  explained  them  to  the  President;  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  think  well  of 
them;  and  said,  "Colonel  Taylor,  won't  you  go  and  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  explain  this  matter  to  him  ?  "  So  Colonel  Taylor  went  to  see  Sec- 
retary Chase,  and  came  back  somewhat  crestfallen  to  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  "What  did  the  Secretary  say  to  you?"  "  Well,"  said  Colonel 
Taylor,  "he  said  there  was  only  one  objection  to  my  plan,  and  that  was 
it  was  perfectly  unconstitutional,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  Colonel  Taylor,  go  back  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  say  to  him  that  I  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  here 
in  the  White  House;  and  I  am  guarding  that  sacred  instrument  with  the  utmost 
care.''    The  measure  was  afterward  adopted. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKklway. —  I  wish  to  recall  a  New  Yorker,  the  name 
of  a  statesman,  who,  from  the  view-point  I  take,  was  never  for  one  instant  wrong 
in  his  estimate  of  the  financial  situation  during  the  war  between  the  States.  The 
name  of  that  statesman  was  Horatio  Seympur,  his  function  that  o|  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  his  position  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  State  ought  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  and  gold  .only.  He  stood  almost  alone  among  our  public  men 
in  his  commonwealth  in  support  of  that  proposition  He  was  able  to  effect 
that  proposition  at  a  time  of  peril  to  its  permanency  because  he  had  the  power 
of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  in  the  possession  of  the  veto  function  of  the 
State  executive.  However  our  friends  in  other  States  may  be  divided  or  may 
have  been  divided  at  the  time  and  for  a  long  while  afterward  upon  the  ethics 
or  the  legality  of  that  position,  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  time  that  Governor 
Seymour  effected  that  stand  up  to  within  two  years  was  a  State  of  hard  money, 
was  a  gold-standard  State.  One  party  was  not  more  a  gold-standard  party  than 
the  other.  Each  raced  for  public  approval  under  the  flag  of  the  gold  standard. 
The  fact  can  be  asserted  with  truth  that  from  1824  to  1896  that  was  the  case 
with  all  parties  here.  And,  sir,  I  take  it  that  seventy-two  years  of  a  decorous 
and  upright  life  are  more  significant  of  conduct  and  character  and  more  hopeful 
of  the  future  than  the  single  debauch  of  1896. 

I  wish  to  make  one  remark  about  the  inheritance  tax.  I  never  expect  it  to 
become  an  object  of  solicitude  to  myself  or   my  posterity,  but  I  do  recall  a 
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decision  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  that  originated 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  this  State.  Involved  in  that  case  was  the  proposition 
whether  the  government  could  constitutionally  tax  an  inheritance,  and  the 
proposition  whether  an  excessive  inheritance  tax  could  properly  be  laid.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  man's  ability 
legally,  affirmatively,  or  constructively,  to  control  the  disi>osition  of  his  property 
by  will  was  purely  a  legislative  concession :  it  was  not  a  natural  right ;  it  was  not 
a  constitutional  right.  The  statement  was  made  that,  the  making  of  a  will  is  an 
act  of  personal  legislation  Uking  effect  upon  property  possessed  at  the  time  by 
the  testator,  and  that  the  legislature  could  not  only  recall  that  permission,  but 
could  allow  the  people  to  resume  possession  of  that  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  man  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  they  could  resume  possession 
of  it  either  by  the  repeal  of  the  will -making  power  or  by  the  placmg  of  a  tax  as 
high  as  100  per  cent,  upon  it,  rendering  the  making  of  wills  as  impossible  as 
the  10  per  cent  taxation  makes  circulation  to  State  banks  impossible,  and  to 
banks  other  than  national  banks.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  I  do  trust  that  among  the 
first  provisions  to  be  repealed  will  be  the  repeal  of  the  federal  inheritance  tax. 
The  State  inheritance  tax  should  be  sufficient  Certainly,  double  taxation  is 
wrong ;  and  the  State  tax  and  the  federal  tax,  if  not  double  in  form,  are  either 
dual  taxation  or  taxation  twice  over.  I  leave  that  to  the  lawyers.  I  can  only 
say  that,  should  an  inheritance  tax  be  paid  at  Albany  and  one  also  be  paid 
the  United  States  government,  the  thing  taxed  would  be  twice  taxed. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  the  mighty  power 
which  this  tariff  question  plays  in  our  politics ;  and  I  am  glad  that  one  result  of 
this  war  is  this, —  that  none  of  us  can  be  hide-bound  protectionists  or  hide-bound 
free  traders.  In  the  near  future  the  question  of  tariff  and  taxation  must  be 
questions  of  condition :  it  can  no  longer  be  a  question  of  theories.  I  also  hope 
that  some  of  these  internal  taxes  will  be  retained,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  matter  of  insuring  enough  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving,  if  possible,  the  agitation  which  occurs  every  four  years, —  a  new  making 
and  a  new  unmaking  of  our  financial  sjrstem.  I  believe  in  the  possibilities  of 
man.  There  are  patriotic  men,  men  who  believe  in  principle,  men  who  believe 
in  the  onion  of  views,  who  believe  in  preserving  in  the  name  of  civilization  all 
that  we  have  gained  in  the  name  of  humanity.  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
those  men  coming  together  and  agreeing  upon  our  tax  system  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  as  just  as  truth,  as  intelligible  as  fair  dealing,  and  as  exact  as  book- 
keeping. 
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III.     DEPARTMENT   OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 


I.     ABSTRACT   OF   ADDRESS   BY   THE 
CHAIRMAN. 

[In  his  opening  address  on  Thursday  morning,  Professor  Francis 
Wayland,  Chairman  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  called  at- 
tention to  the  great  and  growing  numbers  of  unpunished  murders 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  criminal  statistics  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  He  mentioned,  among  the  more 
serious  defects  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence  in  dealing  with  homi- 
cide, the  needless  delay  in  reaching  trial,  the  inexcusable  prolonga- 
tion of  trials,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  State 
courts  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  defeat- 
ing the  ends  of  justice,  the  gross  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power, 
and  the  vicious  and  demoralizing  exhibitions  of  public  sympathy 
with  convicted  murderers. 

By  contrast.  Professor  Wayland  commended  the  prompt,  digni- 
fiedy  thorough,  and  impartial  treatment  of  prisoners  arraigned 
before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  Great  Britain,  the  certainty  and 
celerity  of  punishment  following  conviction,  the  absence  of  all 
demonstrations  of  maudlin  sympathy  with  the  prisoner,  and  the 
impossibility  by  appeal  to  successive  courts  of  postponing  punish- 
ment until  the  true  moral  effect  of  conviction  is  hopelessly  lost. 

These  views  were  enforced  by  reference  to  some  recent  trials 
for  murder  in  the  United  States, —  notably,  the  Durant  case  in 
California,  and  the  Carlisle  case  in  New  York.  His  statements  as 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  criminal  law  in  Great 
Britain  were  fortified  by  statistics  kindly  furnished  by  the  Home 
Office  in  London.] 
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2.     CAN    INTERNATIONAL   DISPUTES   BE 
JUDICIALLY   DETERMINED? 

BY   PROFESSOR    ISAAC   FRANKLIN    RUSSELL,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.,  OF    NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  i.] 

The  war  with  Spain  cost  us  over  a  million  dollars  per  day.  At 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  we  were  unprepared  in  many  respects 
for  a  sharp  military  and  naval  struggle  with  even  a  second-class 
power.  We  have  been  a  peaceful  nation.  Our  diplomatic  isola- 
tion from  European  countries,  and  the  cherished  counsel  of  the 
immortal  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  keep  free  from 
foreign  entanglements,  have  controlled  our  foreign  policy.  •  Our 
statesmen  have  been  sound  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  we  have 
not  escaped  wars  altogether.  And  how  marvellously  have  human 
destinies  been  shaped  by  these  death-struggles  I  The  French  and 
Indian  War  settled  the  language,  religion,  and  institutions  of  this 
continent,  and  made  them  English  instead  of  French.  Our  Revo- 
lutionary War  taught  England  the  necessity  of  a  wise  colonial  pol- 
icy, and  guided  her  in  building  up  an  empire,  under  all  suns  and 
in  all  seas,  based  on  righteousness,  liberty,  and  law.  The  Algerine 
War  was  without  special  incident.  The  War  of  1812,  while  it 
resulted  in  sweeping  the  American  flag  from  the  ocean,  proved 
that,  man  for  man  and  frigate  for  frigate,  the  American  navy  had 
no  superior  in  the  world.  The  Mexican  War  was  fought  to  secure 
more  area  for  slave-cultivation  through  conquest,  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  economic  system  through  the  admission  into 
the  Union  of  new  States  committed  to  the  policy  of  slave-labor. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  hurried  on  the  irrepressible  conflict.  The 
War  for  the  Union  proved  the  necessity  of  a  continental  empire 
and  a  policy  thoroughly  national ;  and,  incidentally,  it  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world. 

No  investments  of  money  have  been  more  popular  than  those 
that  have  been  made  in  war.  No  heroes  have  gotten  such  glory  as 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic.     Every  President  of  the 
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United  States  has  been  either  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer,  and  many  have 
been  both  soldiers  and  lawyers.  In  several  cases  the  Presidency 
has  sought  the  soldier  as  a  reward  for  his  services  and  a  tribute  to 
his  genius.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Taylor, 
the  elder  Harrison,  and  Grant.  Nothing  appeals  so  strongly  to 
popular  sentiment  as  martial  glory.  There  can  be  no  more  elo- 
quent advocacy  of  a  candidate  for  office  than  to  say  of  him, 
"  Here  is  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  :  here  is  a  companion  in 
arms  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  William  McKinley."  Military  titles 
are  coveted,  not  only  in  Kentucky,  where  every  man  of  wealth  and 
importance  is  at  least  a  colonel,  but  also  in  New  York,  where 
appointments  of  civilians  on  the  governor's  staff  are  sought  on 
account  of  the  spurs  and  epaulettes  which  illustrate  the  high  rank 
of  these  fierce  warriors. 

In  £urope  the  truth  is  more  easily  understood.  The  Kaiser  is  a 
war-lord.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  field-marshal,  and,  as  such, 
subject  to  military  criticism  and  discipline  for  indiscretion  at  a 
game  of  cards.  A  soldier,  booted  and  spurred,  meets  the  princess 
royal  at  the  marriage  altar,  and  there  receives  his  wife  from  the 
Queen's  own  hand.  No  man  of  letters,  till  the  time  of  Tennyson, 
ever  got  a  peerage  in  recognition  of  the  service  of  authorship.  No 
physician  till  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  was  ever  honored  by 
ennobled  blood.  How  are  monumental  honors  awarded  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ?  Where  are  the  statues 
of  Shakspere,  Arkwright,  and  Jenner?  And  in  what  town  in 
England  can  we  escape  the  high  mounds,  the  towering  shafts,  and 
spacious  squares  that  perpetuate  the  glories  of  Waterloo  and 
Trafalgar? 

And  now  come  a  few  publicists,  priests,  and  philosophers,  who 
tell  us  that  war  should  be  no  more,  that  war  is  wholly  evil  and  not 
a  necessary  evil,  that  the  arbitrament  of  reason  should  take  the 
place  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  that  a  forum  of  all  the  nations 
should  settle  all  disputes  between  states.  Many  orators  and 
essayists  have  exhibited  the  frightful  cost  of  war  in  blood  and 
treasure,  in  widowhood  and  orphanage,  in  desolate  homes,  broken 
hearts,  and  shattered  lives.  The  figures  they  display  in  units  of 
millions  are  astounding,  and  simply  unappreciable  by  the  ordinary 
mind.  They  stagger  the  imagination  even.  It  costs  as  much  to 
build  and  equip  a  battle-ship  as  it  does  to  found  and  maintain  a 
university. 

The  question  is  many-sided.     Economically,  we  have  to  count 
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not  only  the  cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  fleets,  of  maintaining 
armies  and  purchasing  food  and  ammunition,  but  we  must  con- 
template the  waste  of  energy  in  withdrawing  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men  from  productive  industry.  The  religious  and  ethical 
aspects  of  militancy  are  more  frequently  presented.  It  is  con- 
sidered quite  unchristian  by  some  to  kill  one's  fellow-man.  War 
is  murder,  war  is  hell.  It  is  unphilosophic  and  irrational  as  well, 
for  no  truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery. 

But  is  there  not  an  optimistic  view  of  war  which  we  are  com- 
pelled at  times  to  take  and  always  to  consider?  Industrialism 
has  been  evolved  from  militancy.  The  main  bulwark  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce  is  the  security  to  life  and  property  which 
the  army  and  navy  afford.  If  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments are  expensive,  they  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in 
a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrower.  Has  not  empire  been 
founded  by  the  sword,  and  is  it  not  empire  which  gives  man 
peace  ?  Who  would  exchange  the  equilibrium  of  great  states  rest- 
ing on  the  European  concert  for  the  chronic  strife  of  mediaeval 
feudalism  ? 

There  must  surely  be  some  reason,  deep-seated  in  human  nat- 
ure, for  the  glory  that  accompanies  feats  of  arms.  May  we  not 
find  it  in  great  part  in  the  contempt  for  physical  pain,  for  death 
even,  that  marks  the  hero  ?  In  these  politer  times  there  are  moral 
heroes  who  bravely  face  the  mouth  of  imaginary  cannon,  and  who 
fight  at  close  range  with  the  spiritual  forces  which  make  for  evil, 
but  who  are  cowards  in  the  presence  of  physical  pain,  and  who 
cry  piteously  for  gas  or  some  other  anaesthetic  whenever  they  feel 
the  sting  of  the  surgeon's  steel.  Our  condemnation  is  severe  for 
the  contests  and  gladiatorial  strife  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 
We  are  unsparing  in  our  denunciation  of  the  bull-fights  of  Spain 
and  Mexico.  And  yet  it  remains  true  of  our  own  country,  in 
times  of  peace,  that  professional  prizefighters  attract  more  notice 
than  any  other  class  of  men  who  appeal  to  public  attention,  un- 
less it  be  the  college  champions  who  strive  for  victory  at  the  oar 
or  on  the  diamond  or  the  gridiron.  Why  is  it  that  boys  in  prepara- 
tory schools  can  name  the  famous  athletes  of  our  great  universi- 
ties, and  know  nothing  of  the  professors  who  fill  the  chairs  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics?  Why  is  it  that  football  has 
come  into  such  commanding  notice  at  our  chief  seats  of  learning  ? 
Many  urge  that  prize-fighting  is  child's  play  as  compared  with 
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football.  Certainly,  in  the  latter  more  are  "  knocked  out "  under 
the  rule  that  a  fallen  contestant  must  rise  in  ten  seconds.  Why 
are  the  greatest  prizes  of  university  life  —  those  awarded  not  by 
the  trustees  or  the  faculty  as  a  tribute  to  learning,  but  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  in  recognition  of  good  fellowship  and  well- 
rounded  manhood — given  so  largely  to  athletes?  May  we  not 
safely  say  that  it  is  contempt  for  physical  pain  and  the  summon- 
ing of  every  faculty  in  one  desperate  effort  for  supremacy  that 
wins  our  plaudits?  Are  not  these  now  just  as  they  have  ever 
been,  and  are  they  not  likely  to  survive  and  dominate  in  future 
generations  ? 

There  is  danger  in  the  evanescence  of  heroism.  Peace  may  be 
dishonorable,  selfish,  luxurious,  and  sordid.  The  decay  of  na- 
tional honor  may  be  by  process  of  slow  rot,  and  thus  escape  the 
observation  of  the  thoughtless ;  but  ultimate  ruin  is  sure,  if  not 
swift.  History  is  not  silent  on  this  point,  but  is  vocal  with  in- 
struction and  warning  of  the  peril  that  lurks  in  a  purely  mercan- 
tile policy, —  a  policy  that  asks  regarding  a  war,  not  "  Is  it  right  ? " 
but  "Will  it  pay?" 

There  are  no  fetters  more  galling  than  those  forged  by  the 
money  power.  There  is  no  humiliation  more  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  subservient  tool  of  a  conscienceless  plutocrat.  An  English 
king  may  be  subsidized  by  Louis  XIV.  to  eliminate  him  as  an 
element  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Europe ;  a  poet  laureate  for  a 
pension  may  sing  the  virtues  of  a  royal  profligate ;  a  famous  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  letters  may  become  the  hireling  of  a  prince 
or  minister,  and  advocate  political  measures  not  for  their  states- 
manship, but  for  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  reward  his 
disgraceful  service;  a  college  president  may  have  his  tenure  of 
office  qualified  by  a  censorship  of  his  political  and  economic 
opinions.  These  are  all  contemptible.  So  are  they  who,  under 
the  cover  of  anonymity,  write  for  a  venal  and  blackmailing  press, 
or,  bolder  far,  ascend  the  platform  or  pulpit,  and  defend  the 
rogues  with  whose  dollars  they  fill  their  pockets.  What  respect 
does  a  man  command  who  says,  "  These  are  my  opinions ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  suit,  they  can  be  changed  "  ?  What  sadder  sight  than 
to  behold  genius  enslaved,  energy  paralyzed,  eloquence  hushed, 
song  silenced,  and  art  corrupted, —  all  through  the  virus  of  the 
money  power?  But  what  can  measure  our  contempt  for  those 
who  would  extend  this  system  of  venality  to  our  national  govern- 
ment and  its  foreign  relations  ?     Men  who  would  scorn,  in  their 
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individual  business  affairs  to  compound  a  felony,  are  beard  to 
advocate  our  accepting  a  subsidy  to  pension  the  dependent  fami- 
lies  of  American  citizens  and  sailors  who  have  been  ruthlessly 
murdered.  What  is  American  citizenship,  and  what  its  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  by  whom  are  these  guaranteed?  Are  we 
ever  to  wage  war?  If  not,  then  why  build  cruisers  and  battle- 
ships ? 

The  loftiest  ethical  philosophy  underlies  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  noblest 
morality  is  reflected  in  the  legal  rule  that  justice  is  priceless  and 
inalienable.  Shall  we  now,  in  scorn  of  our  birthright,  and  reckless 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  which  our  fathers  sacrificed  to  secure  it, 
sell  ourselves  into  slavery  to  Mammon  ?  Are  there  not  greater 
calamities  than  the  decline  of  securities  in  Wall  Street  ? 

But  what  of  law  and  reason  ?  Do  they  not  suffice  to  compose 
the  quarrels  of  private  citizens  ?  And  may  not  sovereign  govern- 
ments reasonably  hope  to  find  in  a  supreme  court  of  international 
judicature  a  high  tribunal  of  justice,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  be 
ample  enough  to  comprehend  all  the  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  earth? 

Legal  remedies,  as  often  conceived,  involve  the  co-operation  of 
lawyers  and  witnesses  with  judges  and  jurors,  and  the  subsequent 
intervention  of  the  executive  arm  of  the  state  in  a  writ  of  execution 
or  other  mandate  enforced  by  the  sheriff.  Thus  "  due  process  of 
law  "  and  the  "  law  of  the  land  "  are  terms  suggestive  of  the  regu- 
lar stages  in  the  slow  and  orderly  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice. 
Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  makes  a  distinction  between 
remedies  by  act  of  the  parties  and  reniedies  by  operation  of 
law, —  a  distinction  which  has  been  attacked  by  some  jurists  as 
unphilosophical.  The  summary  redress  of  grievances  by  act 
of  the  injured  party  is  well  recognized  in  our  law,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  as, —  for  example,  in  the  case  of  abatement  of  certain 
nuisances,  recaption,  and  entry  on  lands,  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
self-defence.  The  nocturnal  burglar  and  the  highwayman,  if  killed 
by  a  citizen  while  resisting  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  commit 
felony  on  his  person,  or  on  his  wife  or  child,  or  even  in  his  pres- 
ence, die  under  the  law  of  the  land  as  truly  as  if  executed  by  the 
public  hangman.  Courts-martial,  with  power  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty  summarily,  are  indispensable  to  the  efficient  employment 
of  military  and  naval  forces.  In  all  these  cases  the  supervening  of 
the  law's  traditional  delays  would  be  the  very  climax  of  absurdity. 
Violence,  instant  and  overwhelming,  can  alone  establish  justice. 
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The  field  of  arbitration  is  necessarily  limited.  There  are  many 
issues  that  cannot  be  arbitrated  nor  even  discussed  if  honor  is  to 
be  maintained.  This  is  true  alike  in  the  realm  of  public  and  of 
private  law.  A  citizen  may  do  well  to  arbitrate  with  his  banker 
or  with  a  tradesman  any  question  involving  an  account,  the  posses- 
sion of  vouchers,  the  accuracy  of  computation,  or  the  delivery  of 
goods.  Sovereign  states,  disputing  with  one  another,  may  well 
submit  to  arbitrament  questions  of  customs-duties  or  of  delimi- 
tation of  territory.  But  what  man  would  refer  to  arbitrators  a 
personal  assault  upon  a  member  of  his  family?  What  nation 
would  argue  in  court  the  cause  of  a  rebellion  by  insurgents  against 
its  sovereign  authority  ? 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  The  fallacy  inherent 
in  such  schemes  is  apparent  in  the  legislation  of  some  of  our  West- 
em  States  regarding  strikes  by  laborers  for  higher  wages.  A  man 
has  a  clear  right  to  sell  his  labor  in  any  market  for  whatever  price 
he  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  He  also  has  a  right  to  relinquish  any 
uncongenial  employment  at  will.  Legislation  under  which  a  public 
officer  drives  back  a  laborer  to  the  post  of  toil  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily abandoned  is  equivalent  to  the  re-establishment  of  slavery. 
Similarly,  in  the  family  of  coequal  sovereignties,  no  member  can 
be  forced  to  submit  a  controversy  to  a  forum  of  argument  rather 
than  rest  its  decision  on  the  issue  of  arms. 

The  organization  of  an  international  tribunal  is  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  great  inequality  subsisting  between  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
academic  maxims  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  that 
all  sovereign  states  are  free,  independent,  and  equal.  But  these 
are  fictions  of  the  law.  Equality  here  means  simply  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  court.  Nature,  however, 
abhors  equality,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  distributing  the  power 
and  influence  of  sovereign  states.  To  be  practical,  let  us  ask, 
"How  many  judges  shall  the  proposed  international  tribunal 
have?"  and,  further,  "Will  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria  be  content  each  with  one  judge,  and  cheerfully  con- 
cede an  equal  voice  in  the  court's  decision  to  Portugal,  Greece, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ? "  The  dogma  of  equality  before 
the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  poor  man,  ignorant  and  vicious,  is 
equal,  on  a  trial  before  a  judge  and  jury,  to  his  neighbor,  who  is 
wealthy,  intelligent,  and  highly  respected.     Nor  can  one  nation, 
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bankrupt,  corrupt,  and  reactionary,  hope  to  prevail  against  a  com- 
petitor that  is  vigorous,  healthy,  and  progressive.  The  equality  of 
states  is  a  dogma  of  theorists. 

All  the  proposed  plans  for  achieving  perpetual  peace  through 
the  establishment  of  standing  tribunals  of  unlimited  competence 
are  failures  practically.  The  chief  difficulty  is  not  in  reaching  a 
decision,  but  in  enforcing  judgment.  Ultimately,  a  defaulting  and 
recalcitrant  state  can  be  coerced  only  by  war,  which  it  is  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  such  a  tribunal  to  avoid.  But  the  world  will  arm 
to  compel  obedience,  we  are  told.  The  answer  is  that  this  is  a 
poor  step  towards  perpetual  peace.  Sanctions  of  international 
authority  consisting  of  differential  rates  of  duties  on  imports  by 
which  disobedience  is  to  be  punished  can  be  dismissed  as  vision- 
ary and  Utopian. 

Finally,  few  men  could  be  intrusted  with  the  really  divine  func- 
tion of  sitting  in  judgment  and  then  condemning  seriatim  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  the  world.  There  could 
be  no  adequate  sense  of  responsibility.  Intolerable  arrogance,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  at  Saratoga  two  years 
ago,  would  soon  characterize  the  members  of  such  a  court.  They 
would  be  as  gods.  Power  so  vast  cannot  be  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded. 

International  law,  as  a  practical  guide  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
has  many  defects.  We  may  here  notice  two ;  namely,  its  lack  of 
an  authoritative  exponent  and  the  fact  that  it  has  no  sufficient 
sanction.  These  are  necessarily  broad  statements.  Any  two 
nations  can  of  course  agree  in  writing  touching  a  definite  subject- 
matter,  and  define  their  mutual  obligations  in  unmistakable  terms. 
So  the  municipal  law  of  any  sovereign  body  may  enforce  by  the 
usual  remedies  an  obligation  existing  under  international  law. 
But,  in  general,  we  may  say  with  John  Austin  and  his  school  of 
jurists  that  international  law,  so  called,  is  not  law  at  all,  but  only 
international  morality.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  disparaging 
characterization ;  for  there  is  probably  no  one  who  does  not  recog- 
nize his  amenability  to  what  we  may  call  the  higher  law,  or  princi- 
ples of  right  conduct  which  are  not  within  the  code  to  which  the 
state  compels  obedience. 

Litigating  citizens  find  in  the  paramount  authority  of  the  state 
the  sanctioning  power  which  enforces  the  judgments  of  courts. 
But  a  supreme  tribunal  of  nations  can  have  no  executive  arm  by 
which  to  vindicate  its  authority  and  chastise  disobedience.     Some 
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find  in  the  personality  of  the  state  and  its  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  dictates  of  the  universal  conscience  a  sufficient  sanction  resting 
on  national  self-respect.  But  study  and  reflection  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conscience  of  incorporated  human  nature,  to 
use  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase,  is  appreciably  lower  than  that  of  the 
average  constituent  individual.  Do  great  statesmen  and  diplomats, 
in  whose  keeping  is  the  peace  of  nations,  exhibit  more  patience 
and  self-restraint  than  private  individuals  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances ?  A  senator,  who  would  scorn  to  do  an  unworthy  act  for 
his  sole  private  benefit,  will  not  hesitate  to  divide  with  the  majority 
of  the  chamber  the  odium  justly  attaching  to  an  infamous  log- 
rolling job.  The  public  is  a  ^z^^Ji-corporation,  and  as  such  has  no 
soul  to  be  damned.  The  state's  lack  of  complete  personality  with 
fine  and  delicate  sentiment  makes  it  the  victim  of  the  tax-dodger, 
who  is  often  a  model  of  private  virtue,  but  who  does  ndt  scruple 
to  commit  perjury,  when  necessary,  if  only  the  exaction  of  the 
revenue  officer  can  be  evaded.  Nations,  whose  diplomacy  is  char- 
acterized by  the  extravagance  of  chivalry  when  dealing  with  equals 
or  superiors,  are  seen  to  bluster  and  brag  and  play  the  bully  when 
treating  with  weak  and  bankrupt  states.  Insincerity,  jealousy, 
envy,  arrogance,  servility,  and  almost  every  low  quality  of  mind 
and  heart,  distinguish  the  conduct  of  organized  governments.  It 
is  vain,  then,  to  look  for  a  sufficient  sanction  of  international  law  in 
the  self-respect  of  individual  states. 

History  shows  how  great  is  the  field  of  arbitration  in  spite  of 
necessary  limitations.  How  long  and  how  often  has  the  possession 
of  the  Rhineland  been  disputed  by  nations  in  arms !  And  yet  how 
simple  it  often  is  to  delimit  territory  by  peaceful  means !  Every 
part  of  our  northern  boundary  has  been  in  dispute  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  yet  peaceful  negotiation  and  calm  dis- 
cussion have  kept  these  great  nations  from  war.  The  treaty  of 
Washington  in  187 1  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  submitting  to  arbitration  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  History,  traditions,  aspirations, 
they  had  in  common,  together  with  language,  law,  and  faith, 
presenting  a  unique  opportunity,  which,  happily,  was  made  available 
to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  by  action  so 
momentous  as  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Can  another  step  forward  be  now  taken  by  these  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  states  ?  Can  we  provide  by  treaty,  in  advance  of  any  inter- 
national difference,  the  machinery  for  its  peaceful  settlement,  not 
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by  the  clash  of  arms,  but  by  the  arbitrament  of  reason  ?  Such  a 
step  should  be  encouraged  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
treaty  thus  proposed  is  a  perfect  work,  and  needs  no  amendment 
or  supplementary  attention,  then,  indeed,  it  will  differ  from  all  the 
other  works  of  man,  which  are  full  of  mistakes.  We  have  doubtless 
much  to  learn  from  the  experiences  which  are  soon  to  follow ;  and 
the  future  will  have  problems  of  its  own,  as  we  have  ours  now.' 
Other  nations  may  scorn  our  counsel,  and  ridicule  our  propositions 
as  Utopian ;  bu4  cannot  America  and  England  now  give  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  world  of  Anglo-Saxon  states,  finding  in  reason  a 
better  means  than  war  as  a  solvent  of  international  problems  ?  For 
they  have  learned  much,  not  only  from  the  platitudes  of  philoso- 
phers and  in  the  stress  of  revolution,  but  through  the  slow  unfold- 
ing of  true  civilization  during  several  generations  in  the  history  of 
the  English-speaking  race. 
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3.     AMERICAN   MARRIAGES   AND   DIVORCES 
BEFORE   CANADIAN   TRIBUNALS. 

BY    EUGENE   LAFLEUR,    ESQ.,    OF    THE   MONTREAL   BAR. 

[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  i.] 

The  intercourse  between  nations  and  their  proximity  to  one 
another  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  conflicts  of  interests.  Some 
of  the  controversies  resulting  therefrom  are  of  a  national  character, 
involving  the  claims  which  one  State  may  have  against  another 
State,  and  which  are  settled  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  friendly 
arbitrament.  You  have  at  the  present  moment  instances  of  both 
of  these  methods  of  dealing  with  international  disputes  in  the  war 
which  has  so  recently  come  to  an  end  and  in  the  peaceful  confer- 
ence which  is  just  beginning  its  sittings  in  Quebec.  But  side  by 
side  with  these  larger  questions  of  public  interest  there  are  numer- 
ous and  important  private  controversies  resulting  from  the  neigh- 
borhood and  intercourse  of  nations.  The  rights  and  obligations 
of  individual  citizens  of  adjacent  States  cannot  but  be  affected  by 
the  differences  between  the  laws  and  institutions  of  these  States. 
Fortunately,  the  adjustment  of  these  private  controversies  is  in- 
variably effected  by  peaceable  means.  It  is  the  courts  of  the 
country  where  the  dispute  arises  which  determine  the  question  at 
issue ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  apply  a  body  of  rules  which  are  gen- 
erally known  as  Private  International  Law  in  contradistinction 
to  the  rules  of  Public  International  Law,  which  regulate  contro- 
versies between  nation  and  nation.  The  scope  of  Private  Inter 
national  Law  is,  of  course,  coextensive  with  the  whole  corpus  juris  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  conflicts  between  the  laws  of  different 
countries  on  some  portion  at  least  of  every  branch  of  the  civil  law. 
I  purpose,  in  response  to  the  invitation  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  to  examine  very  briefly  indeed  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  application  of  these  rules  by  the  tribunals 
of  Canada  to  an  important  branch  of  the  civil  law, —  marriage  and 
divorce, —  in  so  far  as  the  decisions  of  Canadian  courts  illustrate 
the  conflicts  between  your  laws  and  ours  upon  this  subject.    You 
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will  readily  understand  what  opportunities  for  legal  complications 
are  afforded  by  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the  States  of  your  Union 
has  legislative  powers  of  its  own  as  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
marriage  knot  is  tied  in  different  ways,  and  untied  for  different 
reasons,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  celerity  and  completeness. 
Then  the  effects  of  marriage  on  the  person  and  property  of  the 
consorts  also  differ  in  many  respects.  The  law  of  most  of  your 
States  on  the  subject  is  of  course  derived  from  the  common  law 
of  England,  but  supervening  legislation  has  profoundly  modified 
the  roles  of  the  consorts  in  the  conjugal  union.  The  popular  state- 
ment of  the  old  common  law  doctrine  that  "  in  law  a  husband  and 
wife  are  one  person,  and  the  husband  is  that  person,"  would  be 
very  far  from  representing  the  actual  condition  of  the  law  in  any 
of  your  States  ;  but  the  emancipation  of  the  wife  from  the  power  of 
her  husband  is  more  or  less  complete  in  different  States.  Again, 
in  Louisiana,  you  will  find  the  matrimonial  status  to  be  principally 
based  on  the  old  law  of  France,  while  here  and  there  the  Spanish 
law  has  also  left  its  mark.  Turning  now  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  we  are  presented  with  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of 
things;  for,  although  by  our  constitution  the  subject  of  marriage 
and  divorce  (excepting  the  celebration  of  the  marriage)  is  assigned 
to  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, that  body  has  up  to  the  present  time  passed  no  legislation 
on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister's  bill, 
so  that  each  province  retains,  in  all  other  respects,  its  own  law  as 
it  existed  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  and  also  possesses  ex- 
clusive legislative  powers  as  to  the  form  of  celebrating  marriages. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  we  find  the  old  French  law  almost  in- 
tact as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain;  and,  unless  expressly  excluded  by  marriage  covenants, 
community  of  property  will  result  from  the  union,  and  the  hus- 
band will,  as  the  head  of  the  community,  exercise  very  wide  powers 
of  disposal  over  such  property.  Again,  by  that  law,  the  wife  is 
still  under  a  kind  of  tutelage,  requiring  the  authority  of  her  hus- 
band (or  of  the  court  on  his  refusal)  in  order  to  dispose  of  her 
own  private  property.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  matrimonial  law  is  English,  and  has  likewise  been 
modified  by  legislation  in  the  same  direction  as  your  law,  but  not 
everywhere  to  the  same  extent. 

In  regard  to  divorce  the  condition  of  the  law  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  somewhat  anomalous.    The  Federal  Parliament  has  not 
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yet  exercised  its  undoubted  power  of  legislation  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  consequently,  each  province  remains  in  the  position  in  which  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
in  1867.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  the  North-west 
Territories  no  divorce  courts  exist;  and  divorces  are  obtainable 
only  by  special  private  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  the 
statutes  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  which 
have  never  been  repealed,  conferred  upon  certain  special  courts 
the  power  of  pronouncing  decrees  of  divorce;  while  in  British 
Columbia  similar  powers  have  been  assumed  under  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  province  in  1867,  ^^^  grave 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  decrees  pro- 
nounced by  the  courts  under  that  authority. 

In  view  of  this  great  diversity  of  legislation  in  your  various 
States,  and  in  our  several  provinces,  and  of  the  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  not  surprise 
ing  that  complications  should  be  frequent  and  often  embarrassing. 

Before  entering  into  a  brief  examination  of  the  leading  cases 
which  illustrate  these  difficulties,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  guiding 
principles  which  are  followed  by  our  tribunals  in  determining  con- 
troversies of  this  kind.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Private 
International  Law,  as  understood  in  Canada,  is  that  Canadian 
courts  will  recognize  and  enforce  rights  duly  acquired  under  the 
law  of  a  foreign  country.  In  other  words,  the  science  is  based  upon 
the  extra-territorial  recognition  of  rights.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  this  cardinal  rule.  When  a  marriage  has 
been  contracted  in  one  of  your  States  between  persons  domiciled 
there,  it  would  obviously  be  unfair  in  the  highest  degree  to  test 
the  validity  of  such  marriage,  or  the  incidental  effects  thereof  upon 
the  person  or  the  property  of  the  consorts,  by  reference  to  the  law 
of  any  one  of  our  provinces  in  which  the  controversy  might  acci 
dentally  arise.  For  instance,  if  lijtigation  should  take  place  in 
Quebec  involving  the  proprietary  rights  of  consorts  married  and 
domiciled  in  New  York,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  regard 
their  marriage  as  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  Quebec  marriage,  car- 
rying with  it  community  of  property  and  the  control  of  the  hus- 
band over  the  wife's  share.  Accordingly,  in  such  cases,  our  courts 
will  invariably  apply  the  foreign  law  under  which  the  legal  relation 
arose,  and  enforce  the  rights  acquired  and  the  obligations  con- 
tracted under  that  system.     And  this  recognition  by  our  courts  is 
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entirely  unaffected  by  the  question  as  to  whether  your  courts  would 
under  similar  circumstances  recognize  the  applicability  of  our  law. 
It  is  not  based  on  any  supposed  comity  between  the  two  nations, 
but  is  accorded  as  a  matter  of  right,  upon  the  theory  that  justice 
could  not  otherwise  be  done  to  the  parties. 

There  is,  however,  a  well-recognized  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  Our  courts  will  not  recognize  or  enforce  a  foreign  law  or 
custom,  when  it  conflicts  with  our  public  policy.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  the  application  of  this  exception  in  regard  to 
both  marriage  and  divorce. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  let  me  now  invite  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  cases  which  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  general  rules  I  have  endeavored  to  explain. 

The  flrst  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  in  regard  to 
marriages  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country  is  as  to  their  formal 
validity.  Many  forms  prevail  in  the  various  States  of  your  Union 
and  in  the  provinces  of  our  Dominion.  In  some  places  the  mar- 
riage may  be  celebrated  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  registrar,  or  a 
judge,  in  others  the  ceremony  can  only  take  place  before  a  priest 
or  other  minister  of  religion.  Again,  in  some  districts,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  civil  or  religious  functionary  does  not  appear  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid  marriage ;  and  in  the 
less  civilized  portions  of  your  country,  as  well  as  of  our  Dominion, 
the  unceremonious  unions  between  white  men  and  savage  women 
would  seem  to  require  nothing  more  than  the  propitiation  of  the 
bride's  parents  with  presents  of  money  or  merchandise. 

The  rule  which  is  almost  universally  adopted,  and  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  our  courts,  is  that,  if  the  marriage  is  valid  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  celebration,  it  is  valid  everywhere,  and  that,  if  it  does 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  local  form,  it  is  not  valid. 

The  first  part  of  the  rule  is  illustrated  by  the  Languedoc  case,* 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Lower  Canada  (now  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec)  in  1858.  The  consorts  were  both  domiciled  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  bride  was  a  minor.  Without  consulting 
her  guardian,  the  young  lady  ran  away  with  her  intended ;  and  the 
pair  went  to  Champlain,  N.Y.,  where  they  were  united  in  marriage 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  They  subsequently  returned  to 
their  domicile,  and  about  a  month  later  were  again  united  in  mar- 
riage, but  this  time  by  the  priest  of  their  parish.  In  the  litigation 
which  arose  the  question  to  be  decided  was  as  to  which  of  these 

*8  Lower  Canada  Reports,  357. 
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two  marriages  should  prevail ;  and  the  importance  of  deciding  this 
question  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  first  marriage  had  not  been 
preceded  by  marriage  covenants,  while  the  second  had.  The  va- 
lidity of  the  runaway  marriage  could  undoubtedly  have  been  im- 
peached by  the  guardian  whose  authority  had  been  disregarded 
by  his  ward ;  but,  as  the  guardian  supported  instead  of  attacking 
that  marriage,  nothing  turned  upon  the  young  lady's  minority. 
The  only  question  was  as  to  the  formal  validity  of  the  marriage 
celebrated  in  Champlain  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  con- 
sorts were  both  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  if*  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  Lower  Canada,  it  could  undoubtedly  not  have  been 
performed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  proper  officer  being  the 
priest  of  the  parish.  But  it  was  very  properly  held  that  the  mar- 
riage, having  been  validly  celebrated  according  to  the  law  of  New 
York,  should  be  deemed  good  in  Canada. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
of  slavery,  and  it  illustrates  the  converse  principle  that  a  marriage 
which  is  not  binding  at  the  place  of  celebration  will  not  be  recog- 
nized  by  our  courts.* 

John  Harris  was  a  slave  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1825  was 
married  to  Sarah  Hollaway,  also  a  slave.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  a  Baptist  minister,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
marriage,  except  that  no  license  had  been  obtained.  The  evidence 
showed  that  by  the  law  of  Virginia  at  that  time  slaves  were  in- 
capable of  entering  into  the  civil  contract  of  marriage.  A  license 
was  essential  to  legal  matrimony,  and  no  license  could  be  issued 
to  a  slave.  It  was  further  testified  that  the  so-called  marriages  of 
slaves,  and  the  children  of  such  marriages,  were  not  recognized  by 
the  law  of  Virginia,  and  in  no  manner  affected  the  relations  of 
master  and  slave.  Harris  escaped  in  1832  to  New  York,  changed 
his  name  to  George  Johnstone,  and  married  another  woman  in  that 
city.  In  1834  he  went  to  Toronto,  where  he  died,  after  having 
acquired  real  estate  there,  under  his  assumed  name.  Sarah,  his 
first  wife,  never  escaped  from  slavery,  having  died  in  Richmond 
before  the  fall  of  that  city.  It  would  appear  that  she  also  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  in  Richmond  after  the  escape  of  John 
Harris. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  much-married  pair,  their  eldest  son  set 
up  a  claim  to  the  Canadian  land,  as  heir-at-law  to  his  parents ;  and 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  slave  marriage  in  Richmond  was 

*  Harris  v.  Cooper,  31  Upper  Canada  Q.  B.  Rep.  182. 
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distinctly  raised  in  the  suit  which  he  brought  in  ejectment  against 
the  holders.  In  support  of  that  marriage  it  was  urged  that  the 
consorts  had  done  ail  that  was  in  their  power  in  the  country  of 
their  marriage  to  make  it  a  valid  one,  and  that  our  courts  should 
not  recognize  incapacity  to  marry  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  a  British  colony.  Notwith- 
standing these  considerations  the  Upper  Canadian  judges  held 
that  the  validity  of  the  marriage  must  be  tested  by  the  law  of 
Virginia,  where  it  was  celebrated,  and  that  under  that  law  there 
was  no  marriage  and  no  legitimate  issue.  You  will  observe  that 
in  reality  there  was  something  more  than  a  mere  question  of  form 
at  issue  in  this  case ;  for  apart  from  the  absence  of  a  marriage 
license,  which  was  required  to  make  the  union  valid  as  to  its  form, 
there  was  a  radical  impossibility  of  celebrating  a  legal  marriage  in 
Virginia  between  the  parties  on  account  of  their  condition  as 
slaves.  In  fact,  the  license  was  not  obtainable  by  them  simply 
because  they  were  slaves  and  had  no  capacity  to  contract  a  legal 
marriage. 

Looking  at  the  case  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Canadian  court  by  admitting  a  want  of  capacity 
resulting  solely  from  the  institution  of  slavery  did  not,  in  fact, 
recognize  and  give  effect  to  a  status  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
repugnant  to  the  public  policy  of  the  British  Empire.  There  is, 
however,  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question  which  may  justify 
the  courts  in  declining  to  admit  the  validity  of  slave  marriages.  In 
order  that  a  marriage  should  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  such,  it 
must  possess  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  marriage  known 
to  our  law :  it  must  involve  the  ideas  of  a  permanency  and  exclu- 
siveness.  Now  the  marriages  among  slaves  in  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  these  character- 
istics. They  were  contracted  with  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  the  master  of  either  of  the  spouses ;  and 
the  ordinary  relations  between  the  consorts,  such  as  the  obligation 
of  the  wife  to  follow  her  husband  and  to  reside  with  him,  were,  of 
course,  incompatible  with  the  position  of  master  and  slave.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say  that  these  unions 
were  not  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties  themselves, 
any  more  than  by  the  custom  and  law  of  the  land,  regarded  as 
marriages  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  And  in  the  present  case,  as 
in  many  others,  the  consorts  were  no  sooner  separated  de  facto 
than  they  proceeded  to  contract  fresh  matrimonial  ties. 
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The  same  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  so-called 
"  Indian  marriages,"  contracted  in  some  part  of  your  Western 
Territories  and  of  our  own  North-west.  Our  earlier  jurisprudence 
shows  a  tendency  to  regard  these  unions  as  equivalent  to  legal 
marriages  when  they  are  celebrated  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  tribe,  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  ministers  of  religion  or 
officers  of  civil  status.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  slave  marriages,  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form  involved  here ;  and  it  is  really 
the  substantive  validity  of  these  so-called  marriages  which  is  in 
question.  For  among  most  of  these  Indian  tribes  polygamy  pre- 
vailed, and  the  husband  exercised  the  right  of  repudiation  at  will. 
And  as  the  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  right  to  dissolve  the  union 
at  the  will  of  the  consorts,  or  one  of  them,  are  entirely  inconsistent 
with  our  ideas  of  marriage,  our  judges  are  constrained  to  look 
upon  these  unions  as  being  wholly  different  from  the  relation 
which  we  call  marriage. 

Passing  now  to  the  effect  of  the  marriage  on  the  property  of  the 
consorts,  there  is  of  course  no  difficulty  when  they  have  settled 
their  rights  by  marriage  covenants.  The  express  contract  thus 
entered  into  will  govern  the  rights  of  Americans,  not  only  in  their 
own  country,  but  whenever  they  cross  our  border.  If  there  be  no 
express  contract,  the  principle  is  well  settled  with  us  that  the  con- 
sorts are  deemed  to  have  adopted  the  law  of  their  matrimonial 
domicile  for  the  regulation  of  their  property  rights ;  and  this  tacit 
contract  will  remain  in  force  throughout  all  subsequent  changes  of 
domicile.  Thus  our  courts  have  frequently  held  that  persons 
whose  domicile  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  was  in  New  York  or 
in  Vermont,  and  who  had  executed  no  marriage  covenants,  remained 
separate  as  to  property  under  the  laws  of  those  States,  even 
after  their  permanent  removal  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  no  com- 
munity of  property  resulting  from  their  change  of  domicile.  And 
even  real  estate  acquired  after  this  change  would  be  held  separately, 
and  would  not  fall  into  community.  Our  courts  thus  give  the 
fullest  force  and  effect  to  the  matrimonial  regime  once  fully  estab- 
lished under  a  foreign  system,  and  do  not  allow  the  tacit  contract, 
any  more  than  an  express  agreement,  to  be  affected  by  any  change  of 
domicile ;  for  that  would  be  giving  one  of  the  consorts  the  power  to 
change  the  marriage  contract  and  refusing  it  to  the  other,  the  wife's 
domicile  being  that  of  her  husband,  and  any  change  of  that  domi- 
cile being  controlled  by  him.  In  this,  I  am  aware,  the  view  taken 
by  our  courts  differs  from  that  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the 
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United  States.  Your  courts  and  your  leading  writers  appear  to 
bold  that  a  change  of  domicile  implied  an  intention  to  submit  as  to 
future  acquisitions  to  the  law  of  the  new  domicile.  So  that,  in  the 
case  above  mentioned  of  domiciled  New  Yorkers  removing  per- 
manently to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  we  should  be  led  to  the  curi- 
ous paradox  that  the  courts  of  Quebec  would  regard  them  as  being 
separated  as  to  property  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  their 
former  domicile,  while  at  the  very  same  time  the  courts  of  New 
York  would  consider  them  as  being  common  as  to  property  under 
the  laws  of  their  new  domicile.  And  the  amusing  irony  of  the 
situation  would  be  that,  by  going  from  a  State  where  the  legal 
emancipation  of  a  married  woman  is  all  but  complete  to  a  province 
which  still  retains  the  old  ideas  of  marital  authority,  the  lady  would 
actually  be  more  free  from  her  husband's  control  in  Quebec  than 
in  New  York  in  regard  to  all  the  property  acquired  after  the  change 
of  domicile. 

An  interesting  case  has  recently  presented  itself  before  the 
courts  of  Quebec*  The  consorts  were  married  in  Vermont, 
where  they  were  domiciled  at  the  time  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward. They  subsequently  removed  their  domicile  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  the  husband  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
business.  Up  to  the  time  of  their  change  of  domicile  the  consorts 
possessed  no  property  of  any  account.  After  they  had  come  to 
Canada,  the  husband  made  considerable  gifts  to  his  wife,  buying 
real  estate  in  her  name  and  paying  her  from  time  to  time  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  These  donations  would  have  been  perfectly 
good  by  the  law  of  Vermont ;  but  they  were  challenged  as  being  in- 
valid under  the  law  of  Quebec,  which  prevents  husband  and  wife 
from  conferring  benefits  upon  each  other  after  the  marriage  and 
during  their  lifetime  except  by  way  of  insurance.  This  strict  pro- 
hibition existed  in  the  Roman  law,  and  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  disinterested  character  of  the  marriage  tie  by  pre- 
venting one  consort  from  acquiring  the  property  of  the  other  by 
the  abuse  of  authority  or  of  conjugal  affection.  It  was  preserved 
in  the  old  French  law,  partly,  it  would  seem,  from  the  same  motive, 
and  partly  also  because  of  the  desire  to  prevent  the  possessions  of 
one  spouse  from  passing  into  another  family  by  marriage. 

However  that  may  be,  the  dbability  still  exists  in  Quebec,  where 
no  post-nuptial  arrangements  or  gifts  are  allowed.  The  Superior 
Court  held  that  the  consorts  had   preserved  their   matrimonial 

*  Eddy  V.  Eddy,  4  Revue  de  Jurisprudence,  78. 
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Status  under  the  laws  of  Vermont  after  their  change  of  domicile, 
that  the  capacity  of  benefiting  each  other  during  the  marriage  had 
been  carried  by  the  consorts  into  Quebec,  and  that  the  gifts  there 
made  were  good  and  valid.  The  reason  to  doubt  this  solution  is 
that,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  matrimonial  covenants,  tacit 
or  express,  persist,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  domicile,  the  ability 
or  inability  to  benefit  each  other  during  marriage  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  contract.  In  Vermont  it  would  probably  be  illegal 
for  them  to  restrict  by  contract  their  future  capacity  in  that  regard, 
while  in  Quebec  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  for  the  spouses 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  a  disability  created  by  a  positive  law 
of  that  kind.  It  would  rather  appear  to  be  a  question  of  personal 
capacity  which  ought  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  domicile. 
However,  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
an  authoritative  solution  of  this  difficult  question  may  be  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  divorce,  we  are  met  at  the 
threshold  with  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  any  of  those  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  considering.  For,  as  regards  marriage, 
while  its  form  and  its  incidents  may  differ  here  and  there,  the  in- 
stitution is  known  to  the  law  of  both  countries.  In  the  case  of 
divorce,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  laws  of 
several  of  our  provinces  do  not  provide  for  its  being  granted  by 
the  courts,  marriage,  once  properly  contracted,  being  indissoluble 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  consorts.  I  have  said  "  once  properly 
contracted,"  because  there  are,  of  course,  remedies  against  unions 
contracted  by  fraud,  duress,  mistake,  and  so  forth ;  but  these  are 
proceedings  for  declaring  the  nullity  of  a  contract  which  has  never 
been  validly  formed,  not  for  dissolving  ties  duly  contracted  for 
causes  subsequently  arising. 

There  are,  also,  in  most  of  our  provinces,  means  of  relaxing 
without  dissolving  the  matrimonial  tie  by  separation  from  bed  and 
board.  But  the  question  has  been  seriously  raised  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where  judicial  divorces  are  un- 
known, whether  our  courts  should  recognize  foreign  divorces  at 
all ;  inasmuch  as  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  was  supposed 
to  be  against  the  public  policy  of  our  law.  This  view,  however, 
has  not  prevailed,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  having  decided 
in  a  leading  case  that  the  courts  of  Quebec  should  recognize  the 
validity  and  operation  in  that  province  of  a  divorce  validly  ob- 
tained from  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York*     The  grounds  of 

•  Stevens  v.  FUk,  8  Legal  Newt,  46. 
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this  decision  appear  to  be  unassailable ;  for,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  courts  of  Quebec  have  no  power  to  pronounce  decrees  of  di- 
vorce, the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  the  power 
to  establish  divorce  courts  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  and, 
although  that  Parliament  has  thus  far  enacted  no  general  divorce 
law,  private  legislation  is  passed  at  almost  every  one  of  its  ses- 
sions for  the  relief  of  consorts  in  special  cases,  such  private  acts 
having  all  the  effects  of  judicial  divorces.  Accordingly,  as  divorce 
is,  theoretically  at  least,  not  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  provinces 
which  do  not  possess  divorce  courts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
against  their  public  policy.  The  same  objection  was  made  in 
England  to  the  recognition  of  the  effect  of  foreign  divorces,  when 
the  remedy  was  administered  by  Parliament  in  the  form  of  an  act, 
and  not  by  a  judicial  decree ;  but  Lord  Westbury  in  a  leading 
case  justly  observed  that  this  parliamentary  procedure  was  in 
spirit  a  judicial,  though  in  form  a  legislative,  act.  The  justice  of 
divorce  was  consequently  recognized,  and  it  could  not  properly  be 
said  that  divorce  was  contrary  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of 
the  country.*  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  a  settled  doctrine 
that  your  divorces,  when  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, will  be  given  by  the  courts  their  full  force  and  effect,  even 
in  the  non-divorcing  provinces  of  Canada.  But,  curiously  enough, 
while  our  courts  recognize  the  operation  of  foreign  decrees  of 
divorce,  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  acting  in  its  ^i^^zxi-judicial  ca- 
pacity, refuses  to  give  any  extra-territorial  effect  to  such  judg- 
ments. The  whole  question  was  fully  considered  in  the  Ash  case 
which  arose  in  1887,!  in  which  the  respondent  relied  on  a  Massa- 
chusetts divorce  to  repel  the  charge  of  bigamy  made  by  the  pe- 
titioner. The  opponents  of  the  bill  urged  that,  as  a  matter  of 
international  comity,  Parliament  was  bound  to  give  effect  to  the 
decrees  of  a  foreign  court ;  but  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons  the  principle  was  established  that  there  was  no  such 
obligation  imposed  on  Parliament,  as  there  is  upon  an  ordinary 
legal  tribunal,  to  recognize  the  binding  effect  of  the  judgments  of 
foreign  courts. 

That  there  is  no  absolute  obligation  of  this  kind  is,  I  think,  in- 
disputable ;  but  one  may  respectfully  question  the  consistency  of 
that  body  in  giving  effect  to  some  rights  acquired  under  foreign 
law  and  refusing  recognition  to  others.  In  assuming  to  pass 
divorce  bills  according  to  judicial  forms,  Parliament  recognizes 

•  Shaw  V.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  84.  t  Senate  Debates,  1887,  P*  S34. 
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the  extra-territorial  effect  of  marriages  celebrated  abroad.  Why, 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  should  it  refuse  to  consider  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  consorts  under  foreign  divorces?  If  the  "comity 
of  nations  "  is  to  be  respected  in  regard  to  the  former  set  of  rights 
and  obligations,  why  not  in  regard  to  the  latter  ? 

Leaving,  however,  the  regions  of  legislative  omnipotence,  and 
reverting  to  the  sphere  of  judicial  competency,  let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which  Canadian  tribunals  are  bound  to 
give  effect  to  American  divorces.  It  will  not  surprise  you  to  be 
told  that  our  courts  are  compelled  to  discriminate  between  the 
products  of  your  judicial  mill,  although  they  may  all  bear  the  same 
name  and  label.  In  some  places  overproduction  has  had  the 
usual  effect  of  lessening  the  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the 
quality  of  the  article  is  often  so  poor  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  ex- 
portation. We  may,  therefore,  at  once  dismiss  from  our  consider- 
ation, as  not  being  entitled  to  international  recognition,  all  those 
sham  decrees  which  are  obtained  by  a  species  of  imposition  upon 
your  own  courts, —  judgments  recovered  ex  parte  upon  false  affi- 
davits, or  without  any  effective  notice  to  the  adverse  party,  or 
those  obtained  by  collusive  agreements  between  the  litigants.  For 
instance,  in  a  criminal  case  decided  in  New  Brunswick  in  1877,* 
the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  bigamy.  His  defence  was 
that  he  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife  before  his  second 
marriage,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  he  gave  in  evidence  a 
certified  copy  of  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Wisconsin  pur-' 
porting  to  divorce  the  consorts  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It 
was  proved  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that  this  judgment  had  been 
obtained  by  a  false  affidavit,  that  the  accused  was  at  the  time  of 
the  divorce  suit,  and  had  been  for  a  year  preceding,  a  resident  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  when  in  fact  he  was  during  that  whole  time 
a  resident  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Superior  Court  of  that  province  treated  the  Wis- 
consin divorce  as  a  nullity,  and  affirmed  the  conviction.  Again,  in 
the  Magurn  case,t  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ontario  in 
1885,  the  husband,  who  was  sued  for  alimony,  relied  upon  a  divorce 
granted  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  and 
based  upon  the  alleged  desertion  of  the  wife,  who  had  made  no 
defence  to  the  proceedings.  The  Ontario  court  found  that  the 
separation  which  gave  color  to  the  complaint  had  been  suggested 
and  directed  by  the  husband.     He  had  really  planned  the  scheme 

*  Regina  v,  Wright,  17  New  Brant  wick  Rep.  363.        1 1 1  Ontario  Appeal  Reports,  178. 
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of  the  wife's  residence  apart  from  him,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sub- 
version of  the  facts  that  he  had  been  able  to  procure  a  judgment 
against  her  as  the  offending  party.  The  court  accordingly  held 
that  the  decree,  having  been  obtained  on  an  untrue  statement  of 
the  facts,  could  not  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  the  wife's  claim  for 
alimony. 

Leaving  aside  -that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  proceedings  are 
tainted  with  fraud  or  gross  injustice,  we  have  now  to  inquire  how 
far  Canadian  courts  are  bound  to  recognize  foreign  decrees  of 
divorce  pronounced  in  serious  proceedings  honestly  conducted. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  is,  of  course,  that  the 
court  which  rendered  the  judgment  should  have  jurisdiction.  And 
by  this  is  meant  that  such  court  should  be  competent,  not  merely 
by  the  laws  of  its  own  State,  but  that  it  should  be  competent  from 
an  international  point  of  view.  No  State  can  allow  the  civil  status 
of  its  citizens  to  be  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  courts  of  another 
State  by  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
over  such  citizens.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  State  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  upon  any  grounds  which  its  legislature 
may  choose  to  enact ;  but,  whatever  local  effect  such  enactments 
might  have,  they  could  not  lay  any  claim  to  extra-territorial  opera- 
tion unless  they  were  framed  in  accordance  with  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  For  instance,  while  under  Mormon  control,  the 
legislature  of  Utah  authorized  its  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  in 
divorce  cases  whenever  the  applicant  was  or  wished  to  become  a 
resident  of  Utah.  As  Mr.  Bishop  remarks,*  a  large  number  of 
persons  thereupon  became  desirous  of  residing  in  Utah ;  and  the 
divorce  industry  prospered  there  for  a  while.  But  these  divorces 
were,  of  course,  entirely  disregarded  beyond  the  limits  of  Utah. 

The  rule  which  has  been  laid  down  by  our  highest  appellate 
tribunal  (the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council)  is  that  the 
only  true  test  of  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce,  according  to  in- 
ternational law,  is  the  domicile  for  the  time  being  of  the  married 
pair;  that,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  accordance  with 
that  principle,  the  decree  ought  to  be  respected  by  the  tribunals  of 
every  civilized  country,  but,  where  it  is  derived  solely  from  some 
rule  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  country,  it  cannot 
claim  extra-territorial  authority  if  it  trenches  upon  the  interests  of 
any  other  country  to  whose  tribunals  the  spouses  are  amenable.f 

*  Marriage  and  Divorce,  vol.  a,  §  144. 

t  Le  Mesurier  v.  Le  Mesorier,  Appeal  Cases  1895,  P*  5i7' 
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This  is,  substantially,  the  doctrines  of  your  courts,  except  that 
they  carry  it  a  little  further  by  allowing  the  proceedings  to  be 
taken  either  in  the  domicile  of  the  husband  or  in  that  of  the  wife, 
when,  in  fact,  the  consorts  are  living  apart.  In  other  words,  the 
fiction  that  the  wife's  domicile  is  that  of  her  husband  is  not  allowed 
to  prevail  over  the  real  facts,,  whenever  the  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  relation  which  usually  justifies  the-  assumption  of  a 
common  domicile — /.^.,  the  marriage  —  should  be  dissolved. 

In  an  important  case  which  passed  successively  through  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
that  province,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,*  a  number  of 
our  judges  appear  to  have  regarded  with  approval  the  American 
doctrine  which  allows  a  wife  to  have  a  separate  domicile  for  the 
purpose  of  divorce. 

The  consorts  were  married  in  New  York,  and  were  domiciled 
there  at  the  time  and  for  about  eighteen  months  after  the  mar- 
riage. They  then  removed  to  Montreal,  where  the  husband 
established  himself  permanently  in  business.  The  wife  did  not 
stay  there  for  more  than  a  year,  but  after  that  time  resided  alter- 
nately in  Paris  and  in  New  York.  While  in  the  latter  place,  she 
instituted  proceedings  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's 
adultery.  He  was  personally  served  with  the  citation  in  Montreal, 
and  appeared  by  attorney,  but  made  no  defence.  A  decree  of 
divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  against 
the  husband  in  favor  of  the  wife,  and  in  subsequent  proceedings 
which  she  took  against  him  in  Montreal  the  divorce  was  impeached 
on  the  ground  that  the  New  York  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  the 
husband  being  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  domiciled  in  Mon- 
treal. The  validity  of  the  divorce  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of 
the  judges ;  but  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them,  and  of  the  more  recent  pronouncement  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  case  just  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  American 
doctrine  which  allows  the  wife  to  have  a  separate  forensic  domicile 
for  divorce  has  yet  found  a  firm  foothold  in  Canada. 

Whenever  your  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  properly 
commenced  before  them,  they  will  retain  that  jurisdiction,  notwith- 
standing any  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  defendant  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  their  operation  by  removing  to  Canada.  In  a  case  which 
arose  in  Ontario  t  the  controversy  was  concerning  the  custody  of  a 

*  Stevens  v.  Fitk,  s  Legal  Newt,  79 ;  6  Legal  News,  339 ;  8  Legal  Newt,  43,  53 ;  Cattilt' 
Digett,  235. 

t  In  re  Ethel  Davit,  25  Ontario  Reports,  579. 
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child.  The  parents  had  been  married  in  Ontario,  where  the  child 
was  bom ;  but  they  afterward  settled  in  Buffalo,  the  husband  hav- 
ing gone  into  business  there,  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  Subsequently  the  wife  took  proceedings  for 
divorce  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Buffalo  on  the  ground  of  adultery, 
and  obtained  a  decree  dissolving  the  marriage  and  awarding  her 
the  custody  of  the  child.  Shortly  before  this  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced, the  husband  left  Buffalo,  taking  the  infant  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  he  attempted  to  resist  the 
effect  of  the  decree,  urging,  among  other  reasons,  that,  when  it  was 
pronounqed,  he  and  the  child  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Buffalo  court.  But  the  Ontario  court  refused  to  admit  that  the 
jurisdiction  had  been  taken  away  by  the  departure  of  the  defendant 
from  the  country  with  the  apparent  object  of  escaping  the  conse- 
quences of  the  impending  judgment. 

A  review  of  the  differences  between  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
neighboring  countries,  and  of  the  complications  and  conflicts 
resulting  therefrom,  inevitably  invites  our  attention  to  the  best  way 
of  remedying  the  injustice  which  must  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  our  tribunals.  On  no  branch  of  the  civil  law  is 
unification  more  desirable  than  that  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
whole  fabric  of  our  social  life  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  uncer- 
tainty which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  validity  of  marriage  or  of  di- 
vorce. And  the  worst  feature  of  this  uncertainty  is  that  the  innocent 
may  often  be  punished  along  with  the  guilty  or  careless.  The  con- 
sequences of  an  irregular  matrimonial  status  are  felt  not  only  by 
the  contracting  parties  themselves,  but  by  their  descendants,  their 
creditors,  or  those  taking  title  from  them.  While  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, though  often  at  variance  with  the  facts,  to  apply  the  legal 
Action  that  a  person  is  presumed  to  know  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  familiarity  with  the 
varying  systems  of  thirty  or  forty  different  States,  or  an  approxi- 
mate knowledge  of  the  authority  which  the  decrees  of  each  State 
would  carry  beyond  its  territorial  limits. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  boards 
of  commissioners  for  promoting  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  recently  held  in  this  very  city,  at  which  thirty-two 
States  were  represented,  the  chief  business  of  the  Conference 
consisted  in  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  uniform  bill  of  divorce, 
which  would,  if  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
do  away  with  the  principal  evils  of  the  present  system  of  diver- 
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sity.  The  aim  of  this  legislation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  such  divorce  laws  in  each  State  as  would  insure 
the  interstate  recognition  of  its  decrees.  And,  as  the  rules  regu* 
fating  this  interstate  recognition  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
rules  of  international  law  applied  by  our  courts,  it  seems  certain 
that  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  as  to  divorce  would  thus  become 
exceedingly  rare,  and  that  the  intolerable  evil  of  people  being 
considered  as  married  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  unmarried  on 
the  other  would  tend  to  disappear. 

At  flrst  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  process  of  unification  could 
take  place  more  easily  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  since 
with  us  marriage  and  divorce  are  subjects  for  Dominion  legisla* 
tion,  whereas  in  your  case  uniformity  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
•concurrent  action  of  all  the  different  State  legislatures.  But  the 
practical  difficulties  appear  to  be  as  serious  with  us  as  with  }ou. 
£fforts  were  made  in  1870,  1875,  1879,  and  1888  to  introduce 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  but  without  success.  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  have  generally  opposed  the  creation  of  a  divorce 
court  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  number  of  applications 
would  greatly  increase,  and  they  have  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  legislative  system  which  offers  considerable  impediments  to 
the  granting  of  divorces.  Then  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cana- 
•dian  legislators,  being  Roman  Catholics,  are  opposed  on  religious 
grounds  to  dissolving  the  marriage  tie  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 
As  it  is,  the  members  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ha- 
'bitually  abstain  from  voting  on  divorce  bills,  only  a  few  adverse 
votes  being  recorded,  so  that  it  may  appear  that  the  measure  was 
passed  on  a  division.  But  these  legislators  would  undoubtedly 
make  a  serious  opposition  to  any  general  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  as  this  would  open  the  divorce  courts  to  their 
coreligionists.  The  only  private  divorce  bill  which  was  ever 
introduced  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  two  Roman  Catholics 
«net  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  in  both  houses,  and  was 
ultimately  passed  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  reasonarble  degree  of  internal  uni- 
formity may  be  obtained  in  both  countries  by  legislative  action, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  still  further  the  conflicts  which  may  even 
then  arise  between  our  respective  systems  of  law.  This  could  be 
^effected  by  means  of  international  treaties  regulating  questions  of 
conflict.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Belgium, 
all  furnish  us  with  examples  of  conventions  with  neighboring  States 
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for  the  settlement  of  conflicts  of  law  or  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  imitate  this  good  example.  Let  me  close  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  subject  may  occupy  the  attention  of  our  respective 
commissioners  in  some  future  international  conferences  following 
upon  that  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  in  Quebec  for  the  fur- 
therance of  lasting  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  nations. 
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4.     OBLIGATIONS    OF  THE    STATE  TO    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 

BY   HON.    CHARLES    BULKLEY    HUBBELL,   A.M.,   OF    NSW   YORK    CITY. 
[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  i.] 

I  am  not  certain  but  that  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  occasion 
might  have  been  presented  more  appropriately,  and  perhaps  more 
acceptably,  if  it  had  been  included  among  the  papers  read  in  the 
educational  division  of  this  Association;  but  the  thought  that  I 
might  enlist  the  sympathy  of  my  brethren, of  the  law  in  the  cause 
for  which  I  plead  is  my  excuse  for  invading  the  field  of  jurispru- 
dence at  this  time. 

The  concern  of  the  State  hitherto  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation of  its  youth  has  proceeded  from  and  related  to  varying 
interests.  First,  it  was  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
and  the  benefits  which  were  believed  to  accompany  it.  This  pri- 
mary object  was  superseded  by  political  and  dynastic  influences, 
having  for  their  object  the  perpetuation  of  parties  or  persons  in 
power.  France,  Sweden,  and  some  other  foreign  countries,  with 
distinguishing  arts  and  manufactures,  have  made  industrial  devel- 
opment their  chief  concern  in  connection  with  public  education. 

From  the  earliest  days,  when  the  little  red  school-houses  dotted 
the  hills  of  New  England,  and  extended  like  a  cordon  of  fortresses 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Carolinas,  where  they  were  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  permanent  occupation  by  the 
hordes  of  ignorance,  the  principal  object  of  public  education  in 
free  America  has  been  to  make  men  and  good  Americans  of  its 
native  and  foreign  bom  youth,  and  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  to  respond  to  the  obligations  of  intelligent  citizenship.  In 
other  words,  the  chief  concern  of  the  State  with  us  in  public  edu- 
cation is,  and  has  been  heretofore,  social  in  its  character.  In  no 
other  way  can  a  republic  be  perpetuated,  and  its  free  institutions 
successfully  maintained.  In  order  to  realize  all  that  is  required 
from  the  benefits  of  public  education,  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
State  should  realize  its  obligation  to  the  youth  who  will  one  day 
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be  its  upholders.  This  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  most  generously 
and  nobly  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  those 
who  hail  from  the  Empire  State  to  recall  that  nowhere  has  that 
policy  been  more  generous  and  progressive  than  in  our  own  great 
Commonwealth. 

De  Witt  Clinton  said,  in  his  inaugural  address,  "  In  the  dissem- 
ination of  intelligence  and  in  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
education  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  prodigality  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  treasure."  Millions  of  dollars  are  cheerfully 
expended  by  the  people  every  year  in  providing  free  education  for 
all  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  its  benefits. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, the  importance  of  the  development  of  character  in  the  children 
of  the  community  through  the  influence  and  methods  of  the  schools 
was  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  our  Puritan  Fathers,  as  the  first 
requisite  of  the  best  education.  The  schoolmaster  was  frequently 
the  village  minister,  ripe  in  scholarship,  athletic  and  vigorous  in 
body,  by  reason  of  the  outdoor  life  made  necessary  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  lived.  He  realized  that  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  and  both  under  the  undisputed  sway  of  a  stalwart 
character,  was  the  condition  that  must  prevail  if  the  best  results  of 
education  were  to  be  achieved. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  closed  some  of  the  colleges  and 
many  of  the  schools.  "The  schoolmaster  was  abroad"  with  a 
musket,  and  the  young  idea  was  compelled  to  shoot  in  the  air  for 
a  considerable  period.  Soon  after  that  glorious  struggle  the  con- 
dition of  unrest  incident  to  success  in  revolution  took  possession 
of  the  people.  This  was  followed  later  by  the*  era  of  development 
of  our  vast  areas,  when  those  great  waves  of  immigration  washed 
in  upon  us  from  the  shores  of  Europe.  Thoughtful  men  realized 
that  the  only  way  to  absorb  and  Americanize  such  vast,  and  in 
some  cases  doubtful,  contributions  to  our  population  was  by  means 
of  common-school  education,  which  should  be  free  to  all.  We 
must  make  these  people  intelligent,  they  said ;  for  freedom  with 
ignorance  soon  degenerates  into  license,  and  license  has  no  re- 
gards for  the  rights  of  others.  Under  such  conditions,  anarchy 
-develops,  and  republics  disappear.  How  well  our  free  schools 
have  done  their  work,  you  all  know.  That  it  has  been  far  from  a 
perfect  work,  you  likewise  know;  but  the  marvel  is  that  it  has 
been  done  so  well. 

In  some  of  our  cities  there  are  public  schools  in  which,  at  the 
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opening  of  the  year,  90  per  cent,  of  all  in  attendance  are  the 
children  of  foreign-born  parents,  with  no  knowledge  of  our  institu- 
tions  or  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
In  some  instances,  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  coming  into 
our  schools  for  the  first  time,  do  not  even  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, although  it  has  been  observed  that  these  children,  when 
carefully  taught,  speak  better  English  than  many  of  the  children 
brought  up  in  English-speaking  families,  where  little  or  no  care  is 
given  to  forms  of  expression.  Yet  so  sensitive  is  this  period  of 
youth  to  the  lessons  that  are  taught,  and  so  responsive  are  these 
youth  to  the  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear,  that  it  requires 
little  more  than  a  year  to  teach  every  ten-year-old  boy  and  girl  to 
reverence  the  flag  that  is  unfurled  every  morning  in  their  presence,, 
when  they  pledge  allegiance  to  the  country  so  recently  adopted  as 
their  own.  When  that  pledg  of  allegiance  is  understood,  the 
flrst  lesson  in  good  citizenship  has  been  learned,  and  when  the 
duties  of  citizenship  are  understood,  with  the  accompanying  rights 
and  obligations,  the  great  object  of  education  with  us  has  been 
achieved.  The  mistake  often  made  with  us  is  that  the  first  object 
of  education  is  made  purely  commercial,  and  not  social  in  its  de* 
velopment.  Oftentimes  the  parent,  in  his  haste  to  see  his  child 
equipped  so  that  he  can  make  a  living,  loses  sight  of  the  danger 
that  lurks  in  a  system  of  education  not  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body  and  the  character. 

Persons  high  in  authority  even  insist  that  the  A,  B,  C's,  are  all 
that  the  State  should  concern  itself  with  in  its  relation  to  the 
schools,  that  the  kindergarten  serves  no  better  purpose  than  to 
make  children  expert  in  tiddledy-winks,  assert  that  physical 
culture  only  serves  the  ends  of  pugilism,  and  that  the  daily  inspec- 
tion of  children  with  reference  to  contagious  diseases  in  our 
schools  is  an  invasion  of  the  line  of  parental  duties.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  in  one  large  Western  city,  where 
ten  years  ago  there  were  over  one  thousand  arrests  of  youthfuJ 
delinquents  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  in  a  single  year,, 
six  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  there  were  only  three  such  arrests  in  a 
similar  period,  and  one  of  these  juvenile  victims  of  the  law  was 
found  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge  that  brought  him  into  court. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  physical  culture  in  our  schools  is 
widening  the  chests,  increasing  the  stature,  and  making  healthier 
and  sounder  men  and  women  of  thousands  of  our  American  youth. 
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One  of  the  board  of  physicians  appointed  by  me  last  year  exam- 
ined over  eighty  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  in  our  public 
schools,  without  finding  one  who  was  not  physically  sound.  It  was 
found  during  the  first  year  in  which  daily  inspection  of  public 
school  children,  by  experts,  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  main- 
tained that  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases,, 
including  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  contagious  eye  and  skin 
diseases  among  those  assembled  in  the  school-rooms.  Suspects 
were  immediately  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  their  homes, 
where  they  were  promptly  quarantined,  or,  if  the  conditions  made 
it  necessary,  were  sent  to  some  institution  where  they  were  given 
proper  care,  and  the  spread  of  disease  prevented.  The  records 
of  the  Health  Board  of  the  city  of  New  York  disclose  that  there 
was  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  death-rate  during  that 
year.  The  State  had  recognized  an  obligation  to  do  something  in 
the  schools  besides  provide  a  full  line  of  A,  B,  C's,  for  the  children. 

The  world  has  come  to  regard  systems  for  the  reformation  of 
the  delinquents  and  degenerates  of  society  with  little  faith,  and  to 
turn  with  great  hopefulness  to  the  new  education  that  will  take 
the  child  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  in  the  kindergarten,  where 
by  its  methods  even  the  blasting  tendencies  of  heredity  and  the 
withering  influences  of  environment  can  be  overcome.  •  Formation^ 
and  not  reformation,  is  the  hope  of  society. 

What  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  State  if  the  result  of  its  public 
education  is  only  "  to  change  a  stupid  rascal  to  a  clever  knave  "  ? 
Now  that  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  developed  in 
every  direction,  and  even  science  has  halted  for  a  breathing-spell, 
we  are  beginning  to  give  heed  to  the  Greek  philosopher,  as  he 
still  continues  to  speak  to  us  in  that  famous  injunction  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  —  "  Man,  know 
thyself"  Hundreds  of  our  brightest  men  and  women  have  for 
the  past  five  years  been  devoting  themselves  to  this  study,  both  in 
the  department  of  physiology  and  psychology,  though  both  are 
closely  related  in  these  investigations,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  race  by  means  that 
can  be  availed  of  in  the  education  of  children.  This  knowledge 
has  brought  with  it  new  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
avail  of  the  best  methods  that  the  expert,  sagacious  educator 
recommends.  It  has  also  created  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many 
unthinking  people,  who  would  limit  common-school  instruction  to 
teaching  the  elementary  studies  in  the  old-fashioned  way.    It  will 
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be  recalled  that  vaccination  was  opposed  by  many,  and  not  always 
by  ignorant  people,  although,  partly  by  means  of  its  general  adop- 
tion, a  great  plague  has  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  new  methods  in 
sight,  in  the  education  of  young  children,  in  ten  years  will  be  found 
to  have  been  as  important  to  the  development  of  a  better  race  of 
men.  and  women  as  any  discoveries  in  the  scientific  world  have 
been  during  the  last  decade  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  so-called  Foster  Act,  making  the 
attendance  of  all  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  school  compulsory,  became  operative  in  England. 

Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  had  already  made  compulsory 
education  for  all  children  between  the  ages  stated,  and  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  all  of  the  States  have  provisions  on  their 
statute  books  of  a  similar  nature.  When  the  State  says  to  the 
parent,  I  will  take  the  custody  of  your  children  for  five  or  six  hours 
a  day  for  eight  years,  whether  you  will  or  no  (unless  education  is 
otherwise  provided  by  the  parent  in  ways  approved  by  the  State), 
has  it  not  assumed  a  new  and  larger  obligation  in  reference  to 
such  children  ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  important  that  the  health  and 
physical  condition  of  the  child  should  be  looked  after  with  quite  as 
much  zeal  as  the  development  of  its  mind  ?  We  are  beginning  to 
find  out  in  New  York  City  that  there  are  many,  I  dare  not  say 
how  many,  children  in  our  public  schools,  who,  through  defective 
vision,  hearing,  incipient  disease,  or  disability  of  various  kinds, 
have  been  considered  stupid  and  abnormal.  In  many  instances, 
discouraged  by  reason  of  the  irksomeness  of  school  life  under 
such  circumstances,  they  naturally  have  dropped  out  of  the  schools 
only  to  walk  in  paths  of  ignorance  that  so  often  lead  to  the  broader 
roads  of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  the  experience  of  niany  of  our 
school-teachers  that  in  their  classes  there  are  one  or  more  dullards 
or  degenerates  under  their  charge  whose  presence  retards  or 
demoralizes  the  normal  children  of  the  class. 

I  would  plead  for  the  recognition  of  a  new  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  that  will  provide  expert  inspection  for  every 
child  whose  custody  it  demands.  This  inspection,  in  my  opinion, 
should  relate  to  physical  disability  of  every  kind ;  and,  when  a 
defect  is  discovered,  the  parent,  often  ignorant  of  the  peril  of  the 
child,  should  be  notified  of  its  condition,  and,  if  necessary,  informed 
of  the  institution  where  treatment  may  be  had  free,  if  the  parent  is 
unable  to  pay.      I  plead  for  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  all 
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dullards  and  degenerates  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  grades  for  their  instruction.  The  benefits  will 
be  twofold :  the  abnormal  child  will  receive  the  special  instruction 
that  its  unfortunate  condition  demands,  whereas  the  normal  child, 
untrammelled  by  the  presence  of  its  unhappy  associate,  may  go 
on  in  its  studies,  unobstructed  by  the  deterrent  influences  so  often 
observed. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  every  com- 
munity should  be  instructed  at  public  expense,  and  in  the  articu- 
late methods  that  have  done  so  much  to  minimize  the  calamity  that 
falls  upon  those  born  without  speech  and  hearing. 

I  have  frequently  seen  children  in  our  New  York  schools  with 
one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  standing  in  a  manner 
that  would  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  spinal  disorder,  others 
whose  breathing  and  attitude  in  reading,  together  with  the  betrayal 
of  symptoms  in  the  voice,  plainly  show  that,  if  surgical  or  mechani- 
cal interference  is  not  resorted  to,  permanent  deformity  in  the  one 
case  and  pulmonary  defects  in  the  other  will  almost  surely  follow. 

The  limitations  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  our  teachers  are  often  caused  by  physical  disability  sufficiently 
enervating  to  make  the  best-sustained  work  impossible;  and  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  State  should  not  only  require  careful 
physical  examination  by  its  own  experts  of  all  teachers  before  they 
are  licensed  to  teach  in  our  public  schools,  but  I  likewise  think 
that  the  State  should  insist  upon  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
every  candidate  for  free  instruction  in  its  normal  colleges  and 
training  schools,  where  such  candidate  expects  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools.  In  that  way  the  State  will  secure  a  more  vigorous 
body  of  men  and  women  for  work  in  its  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  correspondingly  better  results. 

The  United  States  government  will  not  permit  any  cadet  to 
begin  the  work  of  preparation  for  service  in  the  army  or  navy  at 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  until  he  has  first  passed  a  most  thorough 
physical  examination. 

If  the  State  will  generally  respond  to  these  obligations  that  I 
believe  are  now  properly  imposed  upon  it,  may  we  not  confidently 
look  for  a  better,  stronger,  and  more  useful  body  of  men  and 
women  in  every  community  ? 

I  would  that  more  of  our  practical,  thoughtful,  educated  men 
MTould  ally  themselves  with  the  work  and  maintenance  of  our 
public  schools.     The  work  is  a  holy  one.     The  responsibility  as 
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one  comes  in  contact  with  thousands  of  young,  hungry,  impression- 
able minds  is  tremendous,  and  the  opportunity  for  usefulness  to 
the  man  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  is  with- 
out limit  The  great  hope  of  the  betterment  of  the  human  race 
lies  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  educating  and  developing 
young  children  and  in  the  perfecting  of  the  character  of  the  teachers 
who  come  in  contact  with  these  young  minds.  The  impress  of  a 
noble,  sweet  character  upon  the  average  child  is  more  lasting  and 
useful  than  any  limited  mental  training  possible,  however  skilfully 
conducted,  ever  can  be.  The  kindergarten,  manual  training,  vaca- 
tion and  recreation  schools  in  summer  in  large  cities,  special  train- 
ing for  the  dullard  and  degenerates,  together  with  daily  physical 
inspection  of  children  in  our  public  schools,  will  surely  reduce  the 
numbers  of  inmates  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  jails,  lower  the  death- 
rate  among  children,  and  advance  the  average  limit  of  human  life^ 
where  regard  is  given  to  these  things. 

There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  adopt  every 
method  that  will  tend  to  that  result.  Every  reason  of  State 
economy  justifies  whatever  expense  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 
Every  youth  tendered  to  society  by  the  State  when  the  common- 
school  education  is  ended,  providing  that  youth  is  equipped  with  a 
sound  character,  body,  and  mind,  has  a  definite  value  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  if,  by  the  influences  thus  furnished  by  the  State^ 
a  child,  whose  tendencies,  by  reason  of  heredity,  environment,  or 
both,  can  be  rescued  from  the  battalions  so  often  recruited  for 
the  exploits  of  vice,  does  not  the  state  so  far  forth  make  her  per- 
petuation in  purity,  through  the  lives  of  her  citizens,  more  certain  > 

Thoughtful  men  in  all  countries  are  realizing  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  enlarging  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  its  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  furnished  by  the  common  school,  as 
never  before.  The  anatomist  and  the  psychologist  are  studying 
the  child  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  possible  for  its  devel- 
opment with  an  earnestness  and  scientific  precision  hitherto  un- 
known. 

The  State  must  take  cognizance  of  this  new  advance,  and  assume 
the  obligations  that  it  demands.  If  our  institutions  are  to  be 
understood,  preserved,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  these 
latter  days,  the  bulwarks  must  be  strengthened,  our  youth  must 
be  "  led  forth "  each  with  reference  to  the  very  best  that  is  in 
him,  and  more  than  ever  must  we  realize  that  the  **  child  is  father 
to  the  man." 
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.It  was  the  immortal  Webster  who  said :  "You  may  carve  upon 
marble,  but  it  will  perish ;  you  may  engrave  upon  brass,  but  time 
will  efface  it ;  you  may  build  temples,  but  they  will  crumble  into 
dust.  But,  if  you  engrave  upon  the  human  mind,  imbue  it  with  prin- 
ciple, teach  it  to  love  God  and  serve  one's  fellow-men,  you  will 
engrave  upon  tablets  that  will  grow  brighter  through  all  eternity.'*" 

[Note. —  At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  on  Thursday  a  brisk  discussion 
ensued,  principally  with  reference  to  statements  contained  in  Professor 
Wayland's  address.  What  follows  is  the  stenographic  report  of  such  debate^ 
much  reduced.] 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  remember  the  somewhat  heated  controversy  which 
followed  the  paper  read  here  some  years  ago  by  President  Andrew  D.  White 
on  the  subject  just  now  presented  by  the  chairman.  It  was  taken  up  with  some 
heat  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Fred  Wines. 

Now  there  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable  difference  between  the  sources,  when 
you  undertake  to  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  in  this  country  with  the 
statistics  of  England,  for  instance.  The  statements  made  by  Dr.  White,  and,  I 
presume,  the  statements  made  by  the  chairman,  are  taken  from  a  careful  but 
still  necessarily  imperfect  summary  of  crimes  made  by  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  country,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  English  statistics  come 
from  the  officers  appointed  to  report  those  cases  which  come  before  the  legal 
tribunals.  There  is  an  immense  preponderance  against  our  country,  partly  due 
to  this  fact. 

As  every  gentleman  knows  who  has  attended  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  irk 
criminal  matters,  the  legal  profession  of  the  United  States  is  an  accomplice  in 
every  species  of  crime, —  an  inexcusable  accomplice,  because  the  members  of  this 
profession  are  perfectly  well  aware  in  individual  cases  that  they  are  aiding 
crime.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  in  every  case,  but  no  well-informed 
member  of  the  bar  can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  is  doing  when  he  is  seek> 
mg  these  perfectly  inexcusable  delays.  He  is  not  seeking  the  public  good  :  he 
is  not  complying  with  his  oath  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  is  seeking  the 
interest  of  his  own  pocket  or  some  few  members  of  the  community,  and  he  is 
seeking  to  delay  and  defeat  justice.  And  the  remedy  must  lie  in  removing  from 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  legal  profession  this  criminal  complicity  with 
crime  of  all  sorts. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKklway. —  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three 
qualifying  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  consideration  of  the 
delays  of  justice  in  the  United  States.  The  American  nation  are  more  humane 
than  their  British  brethren.  Our  solicitude  about  life  is  a  solicitude  which  they 
do  not  feel.  The  growing  distrust  of  the  adequacy  of  capital  punishment  ac- 
counts in  a  large  measure  for  the  small  percentage  of  convictions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  States  in  which  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  present  instances 
in  which  the  theory  of  life  imprisonment  is  without  efficacy,  because  in  a  short 
time  a  pardon  issues,  under  the  old  rule  that,  where  a  few  are  insistently  inter- 
ested in  the  bringing  about  of  a  result  to  the  prevention  of  which  the  masses  are 
indifferent,  the  few  generally  win.      And  then,  again,  the  subdivision  of  our 
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nation  into  States  and  districts  and  various  forms  prevents  that  unity  and  that 
uniformity  out  of  which  come  the  celerity  and  the  certainty  of  which  you  speak. 
We  have  forty-five  different  kinds  of  murder  that  could  be  punished  in  forty-five 
^different  ways,  unless  they  should  happen  to  be  committed  on  the  high  seas  or 
within  federal  territory  or  jurisdiction.  The  diversity  of  our  laws  with  regard 
to  homicide  is  not  greater  than  the  diversity  of  our  laws  with  reference  to 
<livorce.  And  so,  until  we  do  become  a  homogeneous  nation  instead  of  a  nation 
of  partly  independent  States,  we  shall  have  these  disparities  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

I  believe  that  the  reform  must  begin  with  the  courts,  that  the  judges  should 
ask  for  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  simplif3ring  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  all  of  the  rights  that  are  now  spread  out  too  long  with  the 
result  of  defeating  justice.  But  before  that  and  beyond  that  and  around 
that  should  be  found  within  the  membership  of  the  bar  itself  the  exercise  of 
the  weapon  of  personal  respect,  and  of  social  ostracism  and  branded  indignity 
■against  all  these  rancid  pests  of  the  legal  profession  that  defile  that  profes- 
:sion  as  much  as  lesser  scoundrels  do  other  honored  callings.  There  must  be 
a  peculiar  crime  committed  when  a  lawyer,  under  the  pretence  of  being  true  to 
his  client,  is  untrue  to  his  commonwealth,  to  his  professidki,  to  his  oath  of  office, 
•to  his  country,  and  untrue  to  his  Maker.  Until  the  controlling  sentiment  of  the 
bar  in  favor  of  honor  shall  become  the  pervasive  influence  throughout  all  the 
"bar  and  along  all  of  its  branches,  these  things  of  which  we  complain  will  con- 
tinue; and  our  ability  to  deal  with  them  effectually,  except  in  words,  mere 
'words,  will  be  correspondingly  impaired. 

The  Chairman,  Professor  Wavland. —  If  there  is  a  greater  menace  to  so- 
ciety than  the  professional  criminal  lawyer,  outside  of  State  prison,  I  do  not 
know  it.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  any  social  standing  or  any  respect 
among  his  brethren  ?  He  is  a  pilloried  type,  socially.  Now  as  to  the  part 
which  the  judge  can  bear  in  this  reform.  The  judge  must  see  so  far  as  he  can 
that  an  impartial  jury  is  selected,  and  must  see  under  the  rules  of  evidence  that 
no  improper  evidence  is  admitted,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  witnesses  are  re- 
spected. He  must  see  that  the  jury  is  instructed  to  apply  certain  principles  of 
law  to  certain  proved  facts,  when  they  have  accepted  those  facts,  and  then  the 
jury  are  dismissed  to  the  jury-room ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
•except  to  refuse  a  new  trial,  when  he  thinks  a  new  trial  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  A  judge  can  go  no  further  than  that,  and  there  are  few  judges  who 
do  not  go  as  far. 

Mr.  Eggleston. —  They  do  in  England :  they  tell  a  lawyer  to  sit  down. 

The  Chairman. —  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  English  trial,  civil  and 
criminal,  is  quite  different  from  ours.  The  judge  will  say  to  the  lawyer,  '*  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  that ;  I  wish  you  would  address  yourself  to  the 
subject  ** ;  and  he  has  to  do  it.  There  is  no  wrangling  with  the  court  as  here. 
I  think  I  have  stated  correctly  all  that  the  judge  can  do  here.  Do  not  let  us 
•condemn  him  for  not  trying  to  do  what  is  not  within  his  function. 

Dr.  Eggleston.  — The  peculiar  sentimentalism  of  our  people  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  this.  I  attended  the  Maybrick  trial ;  and,  if  ever  a  woman 
ought  to  be  hung,  she  should,  and  yet  our  people  are  presenting  petitions  yet. 

Mr.  Millard. —  Must  we  not  say  that  the  great  number  of  murders  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  the  number  in  England  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  foreign  element  is  of  a  criminal  type  ^ 
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Mr.  McKblway. —  In  regard  to  the  question  of  criminal  law  and  the  crim- 
inal lawyer  being  an  outlaw  within  his  own  profession,  why  should  he  be?^ 
The  defence  of  the  criminal  is  as  legitimate  as  of  the  artificial  person  called  the 
corporation.  The  criminal  is  so  much  the  solicitude  of  the  courts  that,  if  he  is 
unable  to  procure  counsel,  the  court  will  appoint  from  the  members  of  the  bar 
a  lawyer  to  defend  him ;  and  the  law  allows  in  the  rursd  counties  the  boards  of 
sapervisors  to  give  to  such  counsel  reasonable  compensation.  But  whether 
such  criminals  are  artificial  persons  called  corporations  their  lawyers  show 
no  immense  improvement  upon  the  criminal  lawyer  who  has  been  stigmatized. 
Perhaps  certain  eminent  lawyers  would  not  descend  to  the  devices  of  certain 
criminal  lawyers,  but  they  would  exploit  all  tests  of  sarcasm  and  device  on 
cross-examination  to  bring  about  the  confusion  of  the  witness  and  the  impair- 
ment of  his  ability  to  tell  the  truth,  to  the  same  degree  that  others  of  their  less 
esteemed  brethren  do.  I  think  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Choate,  who  so  terrifi- 
cally defended  the  jury  system,  which  is  in  no  more  danger  than  the  American 
home,  that  his  demeanor  toward  a  venerable  but,  I  fear,  not  venerated  mem- 
ber of  the  financial  world — his  persecution  and  torture  of  Russell  Sage  — 
would  compare  unfavorably  with  the  worst  conduct  of  the  worst  lawyers  in  the 
worst  criminal  cases  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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BY  ST.   CLAIR   MCKELWAY,   LL.D.,   OF   BROOKLYN. 
[Read  Thursday  evening,  September  i.] 

My  friends,  the  expert  is  a  topic  of  the  time.  He  has  also  been 
a  problem  for  a  long  period,  and  he  is  almost  becoming  a  scandal. 
Whether  he  is  the  best  abused  or  least  understood  man  of  his  gen- 
eration cannot  be  settled.  The  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
which  he  belongs, —  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  press, —  science  asso- 
ciations and  the  general  public  find  in  him  a  subject  that  alike 
impels  and  repels  consideration. 

The  character  in  which  he  concerns  mankind  is  that  of  a  wit- 
ness. As  a  witness,,  he  differs  from  all  others  who  give  testimony 
in  the  fact  that,  while  those  others  give  or  claim  to  give  evidence 
of  what  they  know,  he  is  called  on  to  render  under  oath  his 
opinions.  He  is,  in  short,  an  opinion  witness.  The  degree  to 
which  his  opinions  are  correct  should  really  entitle  him  to  be 
called  an  expert.  But  the  term  is  broad,  general,  and  sweeping ; 
and,  for  purposes  of  practical  estimate,  the  expert  must  be  regarded 
as  any  specialist  giving  evidence  in  the  form  of  opinion,  no  matter 
what  his  real  or  reputed  standing  in  his  specialty  or  in  the  com- 
munity. 

As  already  said,  the  other  witnesses  known  to  the  law  are  barred 
from  opinion-giving.  Facts,  they  are  assured,  are  what  court  and 
jury  wish  to  hear  from  them,  and  not  opinions.  The  effort  to  con- 
fine general  witnesses  to  facts  is  not  always  successful.  Juries, 
however,  are  told  and  instructed  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  all 
but  expert  witnesses,  taking  even  those  opinions  as  but  a  fact  in 
the  case  ;  and  they  sincerely  try  to  do  so.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
juries  without  instruction,  but  under  a  conscientious  view  of  their 
duty  to  justice  and  to  their  oaths,  are  more  and  more  disregarding 
expert  evidence  except  as  that  evidence  may  receive  the  stamp  of 
favor  from  the  words  of  the  judge  himself. 

Reasons  for  the  cheapening  of  expert  evidence  are  not  far  to 
seek  or  hard  to  find.     It  is  cheapened  for  exactly  the  same  cause 
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that  leads  jurors  to  discount  the  speeches  of  advocates.  The 
advocates  are  hired  to  say  their  say.  The  experts  are  paid  to  tes- 
tify to  their  opinions.  On  the  whole,  the  advocates  come  off  better 
in  jurors'  judgments  than  the  experts.  The  legal  profession,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  justified,  in  its  own  opinion  and  in  the 
-opinion  of  practical  reasoners,  in  taking  sides  in  any  case.  There 
are  always  two  sides,  and  sometimes  as  many  interests  are  involved 
and  represented  as  to  suggest  a  much  larger  number  of  sides. 
Each  one  of  these  is  entitled  to  its  lawyer  or  lawyers;  and  they,  in 
common  acceptation,  are  entitled  to  payment.  The  payment  itself, 
by  common  acceptation,  can  be  proportioned  to  the  eminence  of 
the  advocate  or  to  the  ability  of  the  represented  interest  to  com- 
pensate him,  or  to  the  value  of  the  issues  involved  or  to  the 
amount  of  labor  required,  or  to  the  degree  of  opposition  to 
overcome,  or  to  all  these  considerations  combined  or  to  any 
group  of  them.  The  lawyer  as  a  money-maker  does  no  violence 
to  any  received  conception  of  his  function.  This  is  especially  so 
ivhen  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  many  criminal  cases, 
lawyers,  under  the  assignment  of  courts  to  defend  clients  who 
cannot  afford  to  retain  counsel,  will  do  for  them  without  charge  or 
for  only  a  nominal  consideration  all  that  they  would  do  or  could 
•do  for  the  richest  defendant.  The  chivalry  of  the  bar  in  these 
instances  commends  their  charges  at  high  figures  in  other  in- 
stances. 

So  it  must  not  be  thought  that  lawyers'  addresses  are  discounted 
and  compared  and  criticised  and  contrasted  by  jurors  merely  be- 
cause attorneys  are  hired  advocates.  Jurors  do  not  condemn  them 
for  being  hired ;  but  they  do  rate  what  they  say  below  the  value 
or  emphasis  which  lawyers  would  have  them  put  upon  it,  because 
they  think  that  the  study,  in  the  main,  of  one  side  only,  and  the 
desire  altogether  to  have  that  side  successful,  give  to  the  advocate 
a  partisan,  an  interested,  a  biassed,  and  a  warped  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  treats.  The  discount  of  lawyers'  addresses  is  due  to 
this  estimate  of  their  interested  relationship.  The  discount  of  the 
charge  of  the  judge  is  a  thought  which  does  not  enter  jurors' 
minds.  The  judge  is  elected,  sworn,  and  paid  to  be  impartial.  He 
is  thought  to  be  so.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  he  is  so.  In  the 
tenth,  his  deviation  from  impartiality  would  hardly  be  discerned 
except  by  the  most  critical ;  and  by  them  it  would  be  regarded  as 
an  error  not  of  intention. 

Now  apply  this  operation  of  morals  and  of  reasoning  to  experts. 
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They  are  privileged  witnesses.  They  alone  are  privileged  to  give 
opinions  on  the  facts  or  on  the  supposed  facts.  The  judge  him- 
self is  not  allowed  to  do  that.  He  is  careful  to  tell  the  jury  that 
they  are  solely  the  judges  of  the  facts  and  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case ;  but  among  those  very  facts  is  the  fact  of  the  opinion  evidence 
of  experts,  is  the  other  fact  of  the  conflicting  opinion  evidence  of 
such  experts,  and  is  the  third  fact  that  these  experts  are  paid  to 
give  the  opinion  which  they  do  render  under  oath,  and  are  paid  to 
impair  or  to  destroy  the  contrary  opinion  which  antagonistic  ex- 
perts are  likewise  paid  to  render  and  to  defend  under  oath. 

Courts  on  Paid  Opinion  Witnesses. 

If  we  drop  our  casuistry  as  lawyers  or  if  we  lift  ourselves  above 
the  technical  procedure  of  courts,  if  we  retire  for  a  moment  the 
artificial  reasons  by  which  such  casuistry  and  technicality  can  both 
be  defended,  we  can  get  down  to  some  plain  ethical  considerations. 
One  of  them  is  that  such  opinions  as  many  experts  are  called  on 
to  render  should  be  invaluable,  and,  therefore,  the  property  of  all, 
and  not  for  sale  to  any  interest  or  man  to  use  against  others.  A. 
profession  should  be  a  title  of  nobility.  Noblesse  oblige  should 
be  the  motto  of  contemporary  civilization  as  much  as  it  ever  was 
of  that  of  any  time.  If  the  professions  other  than  that  of  law, 
which,  as  already  said,  is  a  licensed  ^nd  discounted  partisan,  and 
the  contending  partisanship  of  which  is  tempered  by  judge  and 
jury,  and  is  really  useful  to  both,  deliberately  enter  the  market  in 
competition  for  clients  or  for  a  price,  they  must  expect  to  part 
with  the  authority  and  respect  which  they  would  like  to  command ; 
and  they  must  expect  to  be  rated  by  the  gauge  and  wage  of 
interest  in  hand  or  in  sight,  supplied  by  the  adherents  to  the  view 
to  which  they  sell  their  services.  There  can  be  no  retreat  from 
this  proposition.  Men  may  protest  against  it,  but  it  will  not  down 
at  their  protest.  Experts  may  feel  offended  by  it,  but  the  offenders 
are  those  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  Their  friends  and  their 
families  may  object  to  it,  but  the  laws  of  human  nature  are  not 
changed  for  their  comfort  or  to  preserve  or  to  increase  their  im- 
portance. It  is  a  fact  in  the  world.  The  retained  expert  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  discredited  quantity  in  the  courts  of  law, 
among  jurors,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  general  community. 

It  was  only  awhile  ago,  in  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  The  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  128  N.  Y,  465,  that  Mr.  Justice 
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Peckham,  then  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  now  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  said  :  — 

"  Expert  evidence,  so  called,  or,  in  other  words,  evidence  of  the 
mere  opinion  of  witnesses,  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  evidence  given  by  them  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  with 
great  suspicion,  both  by  courts  and  jurors ;  and  the  fact  has  be- 
come very  plain,  in  any  case  where  opinion  evidence  is  admissible, 
that  the  particular  kind  of  an  opinion  desired  by  any  party  to  the 
investigation  can  be  readily  procured  by  paying  the  price  therefor. 
We  have  lately  said  that  the  rules  admitting  the  opinion  of  experts 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  extended,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  much  safer  to  confine  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to 
facts  in  all  cases  where  that  is  practicable,  and  leave  the  jury  to 
exercise  their  judgment  and  experience  on  the  facts  proved/' 

And  the  same  court,  by  Judge  Earle,  in  Ferguson  v.  Hubbell, 
97  N.Y.  507,  declared, — 

"It  is  generally  safer  to  take  the  judgment  of  unskilled  jurors 
than  the  opinions  of  hired  and  generally  biassed  experts." 

This  is  judicial  language.  Like  too  much  judicial  language,  it 
is  turgid  and  involved ;  for  the  clarity  of  journalism  or  the  ele- 
gance of  literature  rarely  characterizes  judicial  opinions.  Admis- 
sion must  be  made,  however,  that  the  language  of  such  opinions  is 
generally  strong,  though  blunt,  and  can  sometimes  be  understood 
even  when  it  cannot  be  parsed.  Aside  from  that,  however,  the 
language  is  at  once  a  final  estimate  and  a  final  instruction  by  the 
court  of  highest  authority  and  last  decision  in  this  State, —  a  court 
which  has  always  commanded  the  respect  of  the  State,  and  a  State 
which  has  always  commanded,  through  that  court,  the  respect  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  world.  The  language  is  the  characteriza- 
tion of  a  system.  It  virtually  calls  that  system  a  vice.  Indirectly, 
it  argues  and  almost  demands  the  abolition  of  that  system.  The 
court  has  not  the  power  to  abolish  it,  but  the  court  has  done  all 
the  court  could  to  degrade  it. 

There  may  be  another  side.  Something  can  possibly  be  said 
for  that  other  side.  I  would  certainly  say  all  I  could  within  truth 
and  duty  in  extenuation,  not  of  the  system, —  for  that  is  morally  in- 
defensible,—  but  for  the  practitioners  of  it.  Many  of  them,  by  far 
the  most  of  them,  are  honorable  men.  They  mean  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  to  tell  it  with  justice  and  impartiality.  But  no  man 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  do  that,  much 
as  he  may  want  to  do  it.    In  such  a  position,  professional  experts 
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are  placed  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  No  one  would  expect 
an  attorney  to  leave  bis  place  by  the  table  from  which  he  speaks 
and  to  mount  to  the  chair  of  the  judge,  thence  to  deliver  a  judi- 
cially impartial  and  absolutely  unbiassed  opinion  upon  his  own 
partisan  argument  as  a  retained  counsel.  The  effect  of  one-sided 
study  on  the  mind  would  make  that  impossible.  The  operation  of 
interest,  of  combat,  the  dear  delight  of  battle,  the  passion  for  a 
particular  result,  would  render  that  beyond  human  power.  The 
very  effort  would  be  a  travesty  on  the  function  both  of  judge  and 
counsel.  Such  an  illustration  should  suffice  for  the  unnatural  atti- 
tude of  the  professional  expert  toward  the  impartial  justice  of 
which  he  should  be  the  exponent.  Until  the  expert  can  obtain  the 
warrant  which  the  bar  has  obtained  of  a  licensed  partisan,  his  vo- 
cation will  carry  a  sense  of  scandal  in  it ;  and,  when  he  has  ob- 
tained that  warrant,  then  his  professional  standing  will  be  im- 
paired, and  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  personal  equation  will 
be  reduced. 

Of  course,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  know  that  there  are  experts 
and  experts ;  that  there  are  exact  sciences  and  inexact  sciences ; 
that  there  are  opinion  witnesses  who  can  be  positive  and  others 
who  must  be  tentative ;  that  there  are  absolute  truths  and  empiri- 
cal propositions  and  pursuits.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  under 
the  present  system  the  expert  confronts  a  fellow-expert,  and  that 
both  are  harassed,  angered,  and  confused  by  cross-examinations 
conducted  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  them  down,  of  destroying 
their  influence  with  the  jury,  and  indirectly  of  bringing  them, 
through  the  accomplishment  of  their  overthrow;  into  contradictions 
that  make  havoc  of  their  credit,  ducks  and  drakes  of  their  fame, 
reduction  of  their  income,  and  ruin  of  their  confidence  and  self- 
respect.  These  are  all  true  statements.  You  and  I  have  heard 
them.  You  and  I  have  made  them.  You  and  I  have  regretted 
them.  Bar  associations  and  medical  associations  and  social 
science  gatherings  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  utterance  of  them ; 
and  so  they  are  as  trite  as  true,  and  need  no  amplification  here 
But  let  us  not  undervalue  these  palliative  pleas,  even  when  we  do 
not  renew  them. 

Still,  these  considerations  do  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  subject 
You  all  realize  that.  These  considerations  were  not  absent  from 
the  mind  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  when  they  deliv- 
ered the  terrific  objurgations  which  have  been  quoted.  That  tri- 
bunal would  have  had,  as  we  would  have,  charity  for  all  the  victims 
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of  a  wrongful  system  without  abating  opposition  to  the  system 
itself  or  the  purpose  to  abolish  or  to  reform  it.  It  must  be  abol- 
ished or  it  must  be  reformed.  I  have  been  told  that  neither  its 
abolition  nor  its  reform  is  possible.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
right  to  call  an  opinion  witness  is  the  same  as  the  right  to  call 
any  other  witness.  The  assertion  is  made  that  the  right  to  call  an 
opinion  witness  involves  the  right  to  call  any  number  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  that  the  right  to  contradict,  to  cross-examine,  and  to 
break  down,  or  to  discredit,  such  witnesses  is  the  same  as  the 
right  to  do  that  in  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses.  The  decla- 
ration has  been  advanced  that  the  freedom  of  trials  is  essential 
to  their  fairness,  and  that  that  freedom  would  be  dangerously 
abridged  if  opinion  witnesses  were  placed  upon  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  other  witnesses,  so  far  as  their  treatment  or  credence 
is  concerned,  except  as  they  themselves,  by  character,  learning,  and 
dignity,  can  make  for  themselves  a  special  consideration,  and  can 
protect  themselves  against  the  concerted  impertinences  of  bombard- 
ing counsel. 

Defences  of  Experts  by  Some  Lawyers. 

This  plea  is  put  forward  mainly  by  lawyers  who  have  brought  ex- 
pert testimony  into  disrepute,  and  who,  to  a  degree,  have  brought 
their  own  profession  into  disrepute  by  the  arts  which  they  have 
practised  for  the  concealment  or  destruction  of  truth  rather  than 
for  its  disclosure  and  denotement.  It  is  the  plea  of  lawyers  who, 
in  many  instances,  have  exceeded  even  the  elastic  limits  of  the 
easy  ethics  of  their  profession.  The  plea  is  made  by  lawyers  who 
could  well  be  called  barrators  and  the  agents  of  champerty  instead 
of  the  officers  of  justice ;  by  lawyers  who  take  cases,  not  for  the 
truth  that  is  in  them,  but  for  the  lies  which  can  be  put  into  them, 
and  who  stipulate,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  their  efforts,  that 
to  them  shall  come  the  major  part  of  the  guilty  gains.  Such 
lawyers  are  as  much  of  a  reproach  to  the  bar  as  any  other 
scoundrels  are  to  any  other  profession  which  they  disgrace.  The 
bar  is  potentially  equipped  with  the  means  of  driving  these  pests 
from  the  calling  which  they  contaminate.  But  the  bar  has  been 
wofully  negligent  in  availing  itself  of  such  means.  The  source  of 
the  plea  should  suffice  to  dispose  of  it ;  for  the  object  of  these  men 
is  the  denial  and  the  defeat,  not  the  triumph,  of  justice.  It  is  the 
enrichment  of  themselves  out  of  the  robbery  of  others  by  the  forms 
and  processes  of  litigation.     Even  the  plea  might  be  admitted,  in 
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its  comparative  sense,  without  touching  the  heart  of  the  subject. 
It  might  be  conceded  that  opinion  witnesses  should  receive  no 
better  treatment  than  other  witnesses.  I  do  not  know  that  opinion 
witnesses  ask  for  any  better  treatment  than  other  witnesses  should 
receive.  But  I  do  submit  that,  if  the  treatment  which  opinion  wit-^ 
nesses  do  receive  is  but  the  treatment  that  other  witnesses  receive, 
then  the  argument  for  the  better  and  juster  and  fairer  and  more 
considerate  treatment  of  all  witnesses  is  made  unanswerable.  I  am 
happy  to  concede  that,  opinion  witnesses  apart,  the  general  treat- 
ment of  other  witnesses  is  better  than  it  formerly  and  long  was. 
Jurors  have  shown  a  resentment  at  the  injustice  or  brutality  prac- 
tised against  witnesses  of  their  own  class  and  calling  in  life.  Even^ 
the  bullies  of  the  bar  have  taken  the  hint,  and  judges  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  desire  to  enforce  good  manners  upon  them. 

I  have  said  that  this  plea  for  expert  testimony,  as  it  is,  is  not  put 
forth  by  experts  themselves.  Their  plea  has  been  something  like 
this :  They  are  learned  men.  The  use  of  their  knowledge  secures 
them  their  living  and  their  income.  The  time  and  labor  which 
they  must  put  forth  in  advance  of  trials  tQ»  equip  themselves  for 
their  duty  as  witnesses,  and  the  time  and  labor  which  they  must 
put  forth  in  trials  as  witnesses,  are  taken  from  the  paid  practice  of 
their  profession,  unless  their  preparation  to  be  witnesses  and  the 
act  of  being  witnesses  be  also  called  the  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion. If  it  is  such  practice  of  their  profession,  they  are  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  so  practising  their  profession.  If  they  are  entitled 
to  be  paid  in  their  capacity  as  witnesses  for  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  their  pay  can  be  rightly  based  upon  their  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  their  services  to  the  interests  retaining  them  ;  and 
that  devolves  upon  them  the  duty  of  sustaining  their  view  of  the 
case  by  every  means  which  they  can  rightfully  use. 

I  think  this  is  a  faithful  summary  of  the  best  defences  which  I 
have  read  by  any  of  the  experts  themselves.  Every  witness  has 
his  work  to  do  in  the  world.  The  expert  is  the  only  witness  who 
claims  or  is  allowed  special  payment  for  the  suspension  of  his 
work  outside  long  enough  to  become  a  witness  in  court.  His  plea 
is  that  his  work  there  is  really  the  continuation  of  his  work  outside, 
and  that  his  preparation  for  that  work  is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  mere  duty  laid  upon  other  witnesses  to  testify  concerning 
general  facts.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  plea.  The  expert  per- 
haps should  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  special  knowledge 
and  special  labor.     But  that  knowledge  and  that  labor,  as  they 
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belong  to  justice,  should  be  paid  by  justice,  aiid  not  by  one  side 
or  by  the  other  contending  for  the  consideration  of  justice.  The 
attorneyship  theory  of  a  witness  is  virtually  an  infraction  of  his 
oath  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
for  he  feels  retained,  when  retained,  to  take  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  will  tell  for  the  side  retaining  him.  A  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  general  witness  would  be  called  a  bribe.  A  large  sum 
of  money  to  an  expert  witness  is  a  stimulation  or  a  persuader. 
There  is  a  difference  between  that  and  the  bribe  to  the  general 
wtness.  It  is  a  shadowy  difference,  hard  to  define  or  describe. 
There  is  a  resemblance  between  them.  It  is  a  resemblance  too 
plain  or  too  repulsive  to  be  pointed  out. 

Not  the  right  of  expert  witnesses  to  reimbursement  is  questioned, 
but  the  source  of  that  reimbursement.  He  who  has  power  over 
my  subsistence  has  power  over  my  will.  This  Baconian  statement 
is  especially  true  when  subsistence  plays  the  important  part  which 
it  sustains  in  an  era  of  multiplied  wants  and  of  competitive  living, 
when  what  men  have  or  can  command  is  the  measure  of  their 
necessities,  their  luxuries,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  their  importance. 
Such  indirect  power,  at  least,  over  the  subsistence  of  expert  wit- 
nesses, retaining  clients  or  interests  have.  The  degree  to  which 
that  constrains  their  will  cannot  be  nicely  determined,  but  a  real 
and  palpable  constraint  can  be  asserted  with  truth.  Hence,  as 
^aid,  the  source  of  their  remuneration  is  all-important.  I  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  contend  that  the  source  of  it  should  be  the 
public  treasury ;  that  the  measurer  of  the  value  of  the  time,  labor, 
knowledge,  and  reputation  of  the  expert  witness,  should  be  the 
judge,  himself  a  professional  man,  lifted  by  station,  public  support, 
and  official  authority  above  unfair  criticism,  and  sure  to  be  upheld 
in  any  large  and  liberal  estimate  which  he  may  make  in  the  name 
-of  justice. 

I  S3rmpathize,  also,  with  those  experts  who  both  philosophically 
and  pathetically  maintain  that  the  partisanship  of  their  employ- 
ment should  cease ;  that  they  should  be  summoned  by  the  court 
alone,  and  not  by  the  attorney  of  either  side  under  color  of  the 
court's  authority ;  that  as  many  experts  should  be  judicially  sum- 
moned as  the  judge  thinks  the  rights  of  all  interests  in  the  case 
will  require ;  that,  if  necessary,  a  list  of  experts  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  judge  by  each  side  of  the  case,  from  which  list  the 
judge  should  select  those  whom  he  thinks  could  best  be  chosen ; 
that  the  propositions  submitted  to  these  experts  and  the  replies 
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obtained  from  them  should  be  in  writing,  and  that,  so  far  as  writ- 
ten interrogatory  and  written  cross-interrogatory  will  permit,  the 
investigation  of  the  questions  upon  which  the  views  of  opinion 
witnesses  are  required  should  be  conducted  by  commission,  not  in 
open  court.  The  judge  himself  should  be  the  final  authority  of  the 
net  truth  to  be  gathered  from  all  the  expert  testimony  thus  ob- 
tained, and  should  announce  that  truth  ex  cathedra^  as  it  were,  to 
the  jury  with  the  same  precision,  authority,  and  impartiality  with 
which  to  them  he  expounds  the  law. 

This  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  present  scandal  of  expert  testi- 
mony. It  should  be  the  first  step  toward  the  reform  or  the  abate- 
ment of  that  scandal.  If  the  change  can  be  made  by  statute,  it 
should  be  made  in  that  way.  If  constitutional  action  is  required, 
that  action  should  be  had.  If,  however,  as  many  believe,  courts 
under  their  broad  equity  powers  can  decree  or  ordain  this  change, 
that  should  be  done.  Court-made  law  is  in  the  long  run  the  best 
law.  The  influence  of  courts  on  the  making  of  law  by  legislative 
action  has  for  a  long  time  been  benign  as  well  as  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  large.  The  object  of  trials  is  the  finding  out  of 
facts,  or  truth.  That  method  of  trial  which  best  finds  out  the 
truth  of  any  case  is  the  best ;  but  neither  of  judicial  methods  nor 
of  any  methods,  as  Professor  Isaac  Franklin  Russell  well  says, 
can  absolute  demonstration  be  affirmed.  Of  mathematics  and  of 
physics  alone  can  that  be  affirmed.  Law  must  take  its  chances  on 
human  infirmities,  human  interest,  and  human  sins.  But  we  know 
that  we  owe  largely  to  courts  that  sympathetic  correspondence  with 
humanity  which  has  simplified  the  getting  of  evidence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  reduced  the  brutality  of  penalty,  on  the  other.  Thanks 
to  this,  the  duel  is  no  longer  a  decision.  Ordeal  of  fire  is  obso- 
lete. Ordeal  of  water  has  ceased.  The  challenge  to  Heaven  for 
intervention  in  matters  demitted  to  man  is  no  longer  allowed. 

The  reforms  in  testimony  which  have  been  secured  assure  that 
reforms  still  needed  can  be  secured.  Plaintiffs,  defendants,  and 
other  parties  in  interest  can  now  testify  in  a  case,  the  jury  to 
weigh  the  fact  of  their  interest  as  it  should  be.  Wives  and  hus- 
bands in  most  cases  can  now  freely  testify  for  or  against  one  an- 
other. Even  convicted  parties  can  give  their  evidence.  These 
and  many  other  advances  argue  that  the  reforms  needed  in  the 
matter  of  expert  evidence  can  be  secured.  They  must  be  secured 
if  the  expert  is  to  remain  a  witness  at  all  or  other  than  a  dis- 
credited one.  His  present  status  can  be  tolerable  to  no  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belongs,  to  justice  or  to  himself. 
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Curiosities  of  Expert  Testimony. 

My  purpose  has  been  constant  in  this  output  of  my  views  to  • 
avoid  the  personal  treatment  of  the  question,  or  at  least  to  work 
into  it  no  reflection  on  experts  as  individuals.  .  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  consideration  of  the  bad  effect  upon  experts  of  the 
partisan  or  competitive  character  of  their  testimony.  There  are 
men  who  hold  themselves  out  as  experts.  There  are  so-called 
experts  who  seek  to  commend  themselves  to  the  injured  as  their 
professional  backers  in  vindictive  litigation.  Others  still  con- 
stantly seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  corporations  which  are 
exposed  to  damage  suits.  There  are  runners  in' about  every  city 
on  the  look-out  for  accidents,  who  carry  in  one  pocket  the  cards 
of  damage  lawyers  and  in  another  the  addresses  of  professional 
experts  with  a  notoriety  or  celebrity  for  the  aggravation  of  injuries. 
Neither  the  collective  character  of  the  bar  nor  the  collective  char- 
acter of  the  medical  profession  is  represented  by  these  creatures. 
But  these  creatures  do  exist,  are  active,  and,  to  say  the  least,  are 
rarely  poor. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  aspirant  for  judicial  honors  to  base 
his  endeavors  upon  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired  in  what  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  infamous  practice  of  the  legal  profession  ; 
and,  to  make  his  plea  for  nomination  extremely  pathetic,  such  an 
aspirant  generally  says  that,  if  he  is  raised  to  the  bench,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  by  reform  or  by  restraint  to  improve  his 
reputation.  I  have  known  doctors  who  have  testified  on  one  side 
of  the  river  upon  a  state  of  facts,  involving  the  plea  of  insanity, 
to  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  have  given  evi- 
dence upon  identically  the  same  state  of  facts  on  the  other  side  of 
that  river.  When  confronted  with  their  contradictions,  they  have 
said  that  the  facts  were  not  exactly  the  same,  although  everybody 
knew  that  they  were. 

I  know  of  one  expert,  so  called,  eminent  at  the  time,  but  happily 
discredited  since,  who  agreed  to  testify  to  the  sanity  of  a  defendant 
indicted  for  homicide,  whose  mental  condition  he  had  thoroughly 
studied.  The  district  attorney  had  only  $i,ooo  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  with  which  to  pay  this  man.  A  relative  of  the 
defendant  paid  to  this  doctor  $1,500;  and,  when  the  trial  came  on, 
he  testified  to  the  mental  irresponsibility  of  the  defendant,  who 
was  acquitted.  He  was  confronted  with  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the 
district  attorney,  in  which   he  had   taken   the  ground  that  the 
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defendant  was  entirely  sane.  He  unhesitatingly  explained  his 
sworn  testimony  by  declaring  that  he  had  given  to  the  subject  a 
*  more  careful  examination  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  when  he 
wrote  the  letter.  The  $500  difference  between  what  the  State 
could  pay  to  him  and  what  he  was  paid  by  the  defence  was  set 
forth  to  the  jury  without  apparently  weakening  his  credit  with  that 
tribunal. 

Another  case  within  my  observation  involved  the  release  of  a 
United  States  prisoner  by  the  President  on  the  assurance  of  a 
medical  expert  that  the  man  was  at  the  point  of  death.  After  his 
release  the  man  lived  fifteen  years  in  good  health,  and  died  of 
injuries  received  on  a  railroad.  Those  fifteen  years,  however,  cost 
him  $1,000  apiece ;  for  the  sum  of  them  is  what  the  expert  charged 
him. 

Near  to  Saratoga  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company 
Railroad  was  resisting  a  suit  for  damages  by  a  man  claiming  to 
have  been  badly  injured  on  its  cars.  The  defence  was  contributory 
negligence,  and  that  the  injuries  were  nominal,  and  not  real.  An 
expert,  for  revenue  only,  went  on  the  stand,  and  swore  the  plaintiff 
nearly  into  his  grave.  The  company's  counsel,  on  cross-exam- 
ination, confronted  the  expert  with  a  letter  written  by  himself  four 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  It  was  written  by  the 
expert  to  the  plaintiff's  home  physician.  It  declared  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  under  hb  charge  with  a  few  bruises  that  had 
been  easily  healed,  and  that  he  was  substantially  cured.  It  recited 
the  treatment  pursued,  and  advised  its  continuance,  if  the  patient 
did  not  regard  himself  as  wholly  restored.  A  postscript  to  this 
letter  was  marked  confidential.  In  it  the  writer — that  is,  the 
expert  —  said  he  understood  the  patient  proposed  bringing  a  suit 
against  the  railroad  company  for  high  damages ;  and  the  writer 
added  his  belief  that  the  case  could  be  sworn  through  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  jury  by  a  doctor  who  kept  his  mind  in  good  working 
order.  I  cannot  explain  why  this  expert  was  so  foolish  as  to  write 
so  compromising  a  letter.  The  presumption  at  the  trial  was  that 
he  regarded  the  practitioner  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  to  be 
as  unconscionable  as  himself.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  jury 
found  for  the  corporation. 

These  are  not  typical  instances.  They  are  exceptional,  but  they 
ought  to  be  impossible.  Far  from  being  impossible,  they  are  likely 
to  cease  to  be  exceptional  under  the  stimulus  of  speculative  law- 
suits and  competitive  exploiting  of  professional  views. 
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But  I  am  not  sure  that  reforms  in  expert  testimony  alone  will 
bring  about  all  the  improvement  which  men  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  tribunals,  called  tribunals  of  justice,  and  which  should  be  tri- 
bunals of  justice  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Many  of  the  abuses 
charged  up  to  expert  testimony  could  be  charged  up  to  other  testi- 
cnony.  The  expert  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  the  world  of  witnesses. 
Law  itself  may  unwittingly  be  violating  the  principles  on  which  its 
institution  in  the  world  can  be  justified.  I  do  not  refer  to  civil 
litigations.  They  are  luxuries  which  principally  prosper  or  injure 
those  who  engage  in  them.  A  large  percentage  of  them  is  charge- 
able to  corporations  which  are  artificial  persons,  and  in  them  the 
issue  or  the  interest  is  distinctly  financial  rather  than  what  we  may 
call  general  or  human.  I  do  not  forget  that  human  rights  have 
been  advanced  and  government  encroachments  arrested  by  many 
of  these  cases  in  which  municipalities,  companies,  or  other  chartered 
oreatures  have  been  involved.  But,  in  the  main,  they  are  not  largely 
affected  by  public  or  human  interests. 

Courts,  the  Community  and  Crime. 

The  relation  in  which  law  stands  to  the  community  is  its  relation 
to  crime.  The  science  of  criminology  is  the  one  which  legal  re- 
formiers,  social  reformers,  humanitarians,  and  scientists  should 
take  into  account.  Certainly,  statistics  do  not  show  that  right  is 
^ziTxing  over  wrong  that  proportion  of  advantage  which  existing 
judicial  systems  or  methods  ought  to  be  able  to  show.  In  1850, 
only  I  person  in  every  3,442  of  our  population  in  America  was  a 
prisoner.  In  1890,  i  in  every  757  persons  was  a  prisoner.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  the  United 
States  is  over  $60,000,000.  That  is  more  than  thirty  times  as 
large  as  the  cost  of  our  entire  diplomatic  service.  It  is  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  annual  remuneration  of  our  federal 
legislators.  Except  in  war  times,  it  exceeds  the  cost  of  our  naval 
and  army  establishments  combined.  It  represents  the  largest  sin- 
gle item  of  expense  in  our  system  except  the  interest  on  the  debt 
or  the  pension  roll. 

These  figures  stand  for  the  theory  of  punishment  as  punitive 
rather  than  as  remedial,  as  vindictive  rather  than  as  reformatory. 
For  one,  I  am  not  sorry  at  the  enormity  of  the  figures  or  at  the 
enormous  ratio  of  their  increase.  The  fact  of  itself  assures  a 
change  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  methods,  of  jurisprudence.     Let 
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US  look  at  a  few  more  statistics,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a 
recent  publication  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  to  General  Newton 
Martin  Curtis.  In  1882  the  number  of  murders  in  the  United 
States  was  1,467.  In  189 1  the  number  was  5,906.  The  proportion 
of  other  criminal  offences  than  capital  ones  shows  nearly  the  same 
startling  increase.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  which  really 
underlies  the  whole  matter  of  medical  experts  that  I  have  been 
discussing.  Until  the  probe  goes  to  the  bottom  the  evil  will  not 
be  explored  and  the  remedy  will  not  be  found. 

The  criminal  is  a  sinner,  but  he  is  also  a  sufferer.  He  is  an 
offender,  but  he  is  also  a  morally  ill  man.  He  is  an  evil-doer, 
but  he  is  also  a  patient.  And  so  should  he  be  regarded.  As  Dr. 
Flint  contends,  that  punishment  should  be  administered  which  is 
treatment ;  and  treatment  should  carry  in  it  the  element  of  prescrip- 
tion as  well  as  of  penalty.  The  curability  of  much,  indeed,  of 
most,  crime  as  well  as  of  many  other  diseases  should  be  kept  in  view. 
Protection  of  the  community  from  incurable  crime  as  from  other 
incurable  disease  should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  propagation 
of  habitual  criminals  is  the  certain  perpetuation  not  only  of  the 
criminal  class,  but  of  the  great  body  of  offences  for  which  they  can 
be  punished,  but  which  their  punishment  does  not  reduce  in  the 
world. 

Of  medical  experts  the  function  should  be  less  the  extenuation 
of  crime,  by  the  estimate  or  demonstration  of  the  defendant's  in- 
sanity or  irresponsibility,  than  the  protection  of  the  community 
from  him  by  his  sequestration  or  than  the  restoration  of  him  to 
responsibility,  to  accountability,  and  to  will  power  by  right  treat- 
ment. The  expert's  function  should  be  the  function  of  the  physi- 
cian, whether  in  court  or  out  of  court.  He  should  study  crime 
scientifically,  as  that  same  foe  to  the  general  welfare  that  any  other 
moral  or  physical  malady  is.  On  this  very  question  of  expert  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Flint,  himself  an  authority,  says:  "Under  existing 
methods,  scientific  experts,  far  from  giving  aid,  add  confusion  to 
criminal  jurisprudence  by  conflicting  testimony.  And  who  shall 
decide  which  expert  advocate  is  right?"  His  contention  is  that 
the  value  of  expert  testimony  can  be  estimated  not  at  all,  if  to  two 
contradictory  opinions  equal  value  be  given.  I  shall  not — for, 
without  too  much  quotation,  I  could  not,  and,  even  then,  I  fear  not 
intelligently  —  follow  him  in  his  demand  that  crime  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  disease,  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
reformatory  object  of  all  sentences  be  kept  in  mind.    ,  His  propo- 
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sitions  have  been  advocated  before  in  papers  here.  I  give  to 
those  propositions,  to  his  opportune  statement  of  them,  and  to  Mr. 
Brockway's  invaluable  practical  demonstration  of  their  soundness 
the  small  homage  of  my  sincere  indorsement  and  earnest  admira- 
tion. I  can  only,  as  a  layman,  generalize  where  these  real  experts 
specialize. 

And  so,  unscientifically,  but  ardently  and  even  passionately,  if 
you  will,  I  wish  to  give  my  adhesion  to  the  scientific  rather  than 
to  the  theological  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  problem  of  sin  in 
the  world.  Sin  is  want  of  conformity  unto  law.  But  acts  are  not 
wrong  merely  because  they  are  forbidden.  They  are  forbidden 
because  they  are  wrong.  The  law  from  which  sin  is  a  deviation  or 
of  which  it  is  a  violation  should  be  discovered  by  the  study  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  Scripture  and  by  the  light  of  science  as  well 
as  by  that  of  revelation.  Men  may  talk  and  write  and  fulminate 
or  refine  all  they  please  about  original  sin  or  imputed  guilt  or  pri- 
mordial innocence  or  the  fall.  For  imputation  I  read  heredity. 
For  guilt  I  read  disease.  For  punishment  I  read  treatment. 
Theology  and  science  alike  agree  in  regarding  man  as  the  victim 
of  violated  law.  The  thing  involved,  law,  and  the  creature  in- 
volved, man,  are  the  same.  Disputes  around  these  two  points  of 
agreement  are  important  only  to  those  who  feel  themselves  put  in 
trust  of  dogmas  or  doctrines.  They  are  not  significant  to  those 
who  would  walk  on  the  sure  and  eternal  foundations.  Yet,  it 
would  seem  at  times  as  if  man  is  the  only  part  of  creation  man 
does  not  understand.  He  dominates  all  animals,  and  domesticates 
many.  He  fells  or  creates  forests.  As  a  cultivator,  he  stimulates 
nature  to  more  beautiful  and  useful  results  than  nature,  unaided, 
could  do.  He  is  the  only  criminal  in  the  world,  because  he  is  the 
only  being  in  the  world  who  has  consciousness  of  evil  doing,  who 
has  the  perception  of  better  doing,  and  who  has  the  aspiration  and 
capability  of  advance.  He  makes  nature  his  servant  in  his  capac- 
ity as  the  consummate  product  or  the  head  of  creation.  Yet  Jie 
punishes  himself  by  his  own  laws  with  less  justice  and  discrimina- 
tion than  he  does  many  of  the  animals  whom  he  dominates. 

Crime  should  be  treated  by  courts,  and  crimes  should  be  diag- 
nosed by  medical  experts  in  a  way,  if  possible,  to  restore  man  to 
the  original  purity  and  innocence  predicated  of  him  by  theology,  or 
to  advance  him  to  such  a  condition,  according  to  whether  the  not 
essentially  conflicting  terms  of  theology  or  science  be  used.  The 
shibboleth  of  the  first  runs  thought  backward  to  an  earlier  estate. 
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The  word  of  the  second  would  front  the  mind  toward  a  better 
future.  The  law  which  each  would  subserve  is  not  that  body  of 
statutes  passed  by  legislatures.  It  is  not  that  body  of  usages 
x:alled  cpmmon  law,  which  is  the  up-come  of  experience  in  the  race. 
It  is  a  code  of  conformity  with  the  original  nature  of  man  claimed 
by  theology  or  with  the  possibilities  of  development  before  man 
revealed  by  science.  Either  can,  not  irreverently,  be  called  the 
establishment  of  God.  The  old  view  has  given  to  us  crosses ; 
the  new  view  is  filled  with  schools.  The  old  view  has  been 
punctuated  by  the  stake ;  the  new  view  has  been  illuminated  by 
industry.  Our  feet  stumble  over  chopping-blocks,  or  are  entan- 
gled in  bowstrings  or  hit  against  the  supports  of  gallows  or  en- 
counter the  clamps  of  the  electric  chair  in  the  blinded  ways  of  the 
past.  By  the  torch  which  History  puts  in  our  hands  on  that 
dreary  road  are  seen  whipping-posts,  dungeons,  punitive  prisons, 
penal  colonies,  starvation  cells,  and  the  like.  These  have  required 
punishments  proportioned  to  the  criminal's  supposed  measure  of 
injury  to  others.  That  domain  of  moral  darkness  is  sentinelled  by 
sheriffs,  jailers,  executioners,  armies, —  all  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  men  in  the  mass  against  the  percentage  of  other  men 
called  criminals. 

Crime  a  Curable  Disease. 

Thence  has  been  evolved  the  science  of  the  law  as  a  body  of 
trained  men  impartially  dividing  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity from  the  criminal  and  of  the  criminal  from  the  community. 
Hence  the  intricate  mechanism  of  courts,  the  serial  and  appellate 
^system  of  procedure,  with  the  confessed  gain  of  crime  on  authority 
out  of  proportion  to  the  gain  of  population  and  in  sarcastic  con- 
trast with  the  progress  of  religion  and  of  education  in  the  world. 
Something  better  than  this  must  be  had.  The  criminal  must  be 
protected  from  himself.  Such  a  study  of  him  as  will  account  for 
what  he  is  and  why  he  is  so,  for  what  he  did,  and  why  he  did  it, 
must  be  secured.  Such  a  change  of  influences  as  will  form  in  him 
at  least  a  perception  of  better  things  must  be  effected.  Encourage- 
fnent  to  right-doing  and  inducement  to  it  must  be  supplied. 

The  criminal  is  not  an  instance.  He  is  a  type.  He  is  not 
•merely  a  person.  He  is  a  species.  He  is  not  merely  a  trans- 
gressor. He  is  a  product.  He  is  not  merely  a  product.  He  is 
a  reproducer  of  his  kind  worsened  and  intensified.  His  moral 
sanitation  must  be  regarded  as  of  vital  importance.     The  commu- 
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nity  must  be  protected  from  his  begetting  powers  until  he  can  be 
made  a  worthy  citizen  and  allowed  to  become  a  worthy  progenitor* 

This  is  where  the  medical  expert  should  come  in.  The  commu- 
nity should  be  his  patient  when  the  prisoner  is  his  subject.  He 
should  prognose  the  case  of  posterity  when  he  deals  with  the  con* 
temporary  culprit.  The  prison  to  him  should  be  a  hospital  or  an 
asylum.  All  our  jurisprudence  should  be  essentially  medical  in  its- 
intent,  scientific  in  its  procedure,  and  moral  in  its  motive.  This  is> 
entirely  possible  within  existing  instrumentalities. 

Our  courts  can  be  made  to  respond  to  these  principles.  The  pro- 
fession  of  law  can  be  made  compatible  with  the  advocacy  of  these 
truths.  The  function  of  the  district  attorney  can  be  made  judicial 
and  morally  pathological  instead  of  legally  vindictive.  With  him 
the  criminal  defendant's  attorney  can  walk  hand  in  hand  on  the 
highway  of  right  instead  of  reproducing  the  brutal  mimicry  of  sav- 
age war,  which  should  be  an  impossible  travesty  and  an  incredible 
barbarity  in  temples  dedicated  to  the  justice  which  is  mercy  and 
to  the  mercy  which  is  justice.  Of  all  of  our  existing  institutions- 
of  a  judicial  and  legal  character  use  could  be  made  for  the  moral 
medication  of  so-called  crime  so  as  to  make  its  treatment  preven- 
tive where  it  is  not,  curative  where  it  is  not,  uplifting  where  it  is- 
not,  an  inspiration  and  an  inculcation  of  hope  where  now  it  only 
carries  occasion  for  despair  and  a  welcome  even  to  death.  In  all 
this  we  should  guard  against  maudlinism  or  mushiness,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  unscientific.  Neither  of  those  forms  of  weakness, 
however,  is  involved  when  one  protests  against  the  herding  of 
criminals  together  or  against  the  wrong  of  keeping  a  man  longer 
in  prison  than  the  time  required  to  create^  in  him  a  character- cure 
and  a  character-change.  To  a  cured  or  a  convalescent  criminal 
should  be  no  more  denied  his  discharge  than  to  any  other  cured 
or  convalescent  patient.  An  incurable  criminal  should  no  more  be 
let  loose  upon  the  community  than  the  causes,  the  germs,  or  the 
victims  of  an  incurable  disease.  The  medical  expert  question  and 
the  question  of  other  experts  in  their  relation  to  law  and  to  crimin- 
ology are  involved  in  the  sincere  invocation  for  men  and  for  gov- 
ernments of  the  realization  of  the  divine  purpose  in  restoring  or  in 
reforming,  in  returning  or  in  upraising,  all  the  children  of  the  uni- 
versal Father  to  their  highest  possibilities  of  development  in  the 
world  that  now  is  and  in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 
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[Note.  — Dr.  W.  H.  Daly,  of  Pittsburg,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, arranged  a  most  admirable  programme  for  the  Health  Section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Daly  and  some  of  the  speakers  engaged,  including 
Surgeon-GeneraI*8  Wyman  and  Sternberg,  were  immediately  called  into  the 
active  service  of  the  government.  This  unforeseen  event  seriously  dislocated  the 
programme  as  arranged,  which  accounts  for  the  few  papers  read  in  the  Health 
Department  on  Friday.  In  the  absence  of  Major  Daly,  Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  of  New 
York,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  who  ably  filled  the  gap,  contributed  the 
following  extempore  address  upon  the  topic  **  Health  in  Camps,"  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  which  is  herewith  submitted.  Dr.  Lee  has  had  occasion  to 
study  the  question  particularly,  in  Russia,  in  previous  years.] 


I.    ADDRESS   OF  CHAIRMAN   LEE. 

Since  the  chairman  of  this  department  is  in  the  army,  endeavor- 
ing to  assuage  the  suffering  and  alleviate  the  disease  that  is  now 
preying  upon  the  soldiers,  it  has  been  suggested  by  your  President 
that  some  remarks  be  made  on  questions  as  to  the  health  of  the 
army.  It  was  my  privilege,  three  weeks  ago,  to  visit  Camp  Alger, 
at  Fall  Church,  Va.  The  camp,  which  contained  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  is  presided  over  by  a  surgeon-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  a  member  of  the  regular  army  service,  and 
his  assistant  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  regular  army  service; 
while  the  entire  list  of  medical  assistants,  in  this  corps  composed 
of  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  are  volunteer  surgeons.  Therefore 
there  are  in  this  body  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  two  regular 
army  surgeons.  These  two  men  trained  in  the  routine  of  the 
medical  department  are  obliged  to  remain  at  headquarters,  busily 
engaged  from  early  morning  until  midnight  in  examining  and 
passing  upon  and  signing  numerous  papers  of  war  work.  The 
looking  after  the  health  of  the  soldiers  is  intrusted  to  the  subor- 
dinates. It  is  evident,  of  necessity,  that  the  surgeon,  while  ear- 
nest and  zealous  to  do  everything  that  is  for  the  comfort  of  the 
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soldier,  is  necessarily  without  experience.  Most  of  these  physi- 
cians  are  young  men,  necessarily  young  men ;  for  the  older  men 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  volunteer.  It  is  difficult  for  older  men  to  leave 
their  established  practice,  whereas  the  young  men,  without  very 
much  practice,  seek  an  opportunity  for  advancement  and  pro- 
motion. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  army,  as  in  private  practice,  there  is  no 
standard  of  treatment  for  any  given  disease.  As  in  private  prac- 
tice, the  individual  physician  is  the  director  of  the  welfare  of  the 
patient ;  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  immediate  attendant.  Thus  it  is  with  the  care  of 
the  soldiers  who  are  sick  in  their  camps.  The  head  physician  may 
be  wise  and  efficient,  but  he  is  not  in  authority  to  enforce  what- 
ever may  be  his  improved  and  better  ideas  with  reference  to  sani- 
tation or  treatment  of  the  soldiers.  Thus  it  is  reduced  finally  to 
the  point  where  the  soldier  is  subject  to  the  individual  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  regimental  surgeon  who  happens  to  be 
placed  over  him  at  the  time  of  his  sickness. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  is  not  a  wise  plan,  and  it  probably 
will  appear  to  you  as  to  others  that  it  is  not  a  wise  plan.  The 
work  of  the  surgeon  of  experience  is  spent  in  clerical  duties  from 
morning  to  night,  and  an  occasional  ride  through  the  camp  in  a 
cursory  way  for  general  observations;  but  the  care  which  the 
soldier  gets  comes  directly  from  the  subordinate,  not  the  chief 
surgeon  and  his  assistant.  At  all  events,  I  find  it  so  in  Camp  Alger. 
The  camp  was  temporarily  placed  upon  a  hillside,  the  drainage 
was  naturally  good;  but  the  prevailing  mbfortune  of  this  camp 
has  been  the  prevailing  misfortune  of  every  camp  during  the  whole 
of  this  war, —  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  supply.  And,  although  all 
human  beings  are  dependent  upon  water,  to  a  very  large  extent,  for 
health  and  comfort,  it  is  one  of  the  measures  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  our  camps.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  making  three  suggestions.  My  first  suggestion 
was  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  army  camp,  before  the  encamp- 
ment is  made,  there  should  be  ample  provision  for  drinking  water 
by  providing  at  the  head  or  at  the  middle  of  each  of  the  camp 
streets  portable  barrels  of  water,  sufficiently  cold  to  be  agreeable, 
but  not  so  cold  as  to  prevent  free  and  sufficient  drinking  of  water. 
I  suggested  shower  baths  as  the  best  form.  The  provisions  for 
baths  did  not  exist,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  they  had 
been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  themselves.    Where 
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there  is  an  absence  of  bathing  facilities,  there  is  encouragement  for 
slovenly  methods,  neglect,  and  filth.  Men  who  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  cleanse  their  bodies  subject  themselves  to  disease. 
Many  of  the  men  go  further  in  their  filthy  proclivities  by  neglect- 
ing  to  remove  their  clothing  at  night,  lying  down  in  their  uniforms. 
Not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands,  of  men  may  be  found  asleep  in 
the  tents  at  night  in  their  clothing ;  and  this  clothing  in  the  day- 
time is  saturated  with  perspiration. 

The  next  provision  which  a  camp  should  have,  and  which  our 
camps  do  not  have,  are  wash-houses.  It  is  pitiful  to  go  through 
a  camp  street,  and  observe  the  soldier  in  the  rear  of  the  tent  en- 
deavoring to  wash  some  portion  of  the  camp  filth  from  his  own 
clothing  in  a  tin  pan  perhaps  not  larger  than  ten  inches  across^ 
the  top.  Generally,  there  are  provided  buckets  which  are  supposed 
to  act  as  water-carriers,  one  bucket  to  ten  men.  But  in  many  in- 
stances there  were  not  so  many.  Frequently  there  is  only  one 
bucket  to  twenty  men,  and  in  some  instances  only  one  to  fifty 
men.  All  these  matters  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  subordinate  officer.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gov- 
ernment, not  the  fault  of  the  general  officer  at  Washington ;  but 
it  is  the  lack  of  proper  experience  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate 
officers  themselves.  An  officer  holding  subordinate  rank  is  not 
provided  with  anything  that  he  does  not  ask  for  in  regular  requi- 
sition form  ;  and,  if  he  is  not  experienced  and  thoughtful  for  his 
men,  the  soldier  suffers  in  consequence.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  chief  of  the  division  of  the  army  to  personally  know  in  each 
instance  for  himself  whether,  for  example,  there  are  as  many 
buckets,  as  many  wash-dishes,  as  many  tin  pans,  and  numerous 
other  articles  which  are  required  for  comfort,  as  are  in  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  men.  With  these  three  provisions  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  suffering  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  sickness  of  our  army  camps  could  be  prevented.  With 
ample  provision  for  drinking-water,  there  should  be  notices  on 
each  of  these  water  barrels  instructing  the  oftentime  fearful  sol- 
dier that  drinking-water  in  camp  life  is  not  dangerous.  It  is  piti- 
ful, often,  to  observe  the  fear  that  is  in  the  individual  soldier  as 
to  the  possible  harm  which  will  come  to  him  by  drinking  water  in 
camp. 

One  man  with  whom  I  talked,  who  had  been  in  Cuba,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  divisions  from  Tampa,  said  the  idea  prevailed 
among  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  that,  the  less  water  they  drank,  the 
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better  for  them,  that  water  was  dangerous.  Now  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  criticise  for  this  prevalent  idea  that  our  drinking-water  is 
dangerous,  and  apt  to  poison  and  make  the  body  sick,  that  should 
attach  to  the  prevalence  of  the  modern  nineteenth-century  school 
of  bacteria,  which  finds  a  deadly  fever  germ  upon  the  lintel,  upon 
the  doorstep,  and  upon  the  threshold  of  our  homes,  in  the  water 
that  we  drink,  upon  our  fingers,  and  even  in  the  ink  with  which 
we  write,  upon  the  pencils  which  the  school-children  use,  and  even 
upon  the  slates  themselves.  The  fear  that  exists  to-day  among 
nearly  all  classes  of  people,  and  that  has  pervaded  the  army,  lest 
the  water  be  polluted  and  filled  with  fever  germs,  is  due  to  the 
teaching  of  the  modem  school  of  bacteria.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  deny  or  affirm  with  reference  to  the  value  of  that  school.  I 
merely  offer  it  as  an  explanation  of  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
fear  which  is  spread  through  the  army  camps  as  well  as  through 
the  communities  of  the  United  States,  ^nd  probably  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  to-day. 

The  personal  equation  of  the  soldier  is  the  largest  element  in 
the  suffering  and  sickness  of  the  army.  Wherever  there  are 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  gathered  together,  there  will  always 
be  a  considerable  measure  of  neglect.  The  rations  served  are 
precisely  the  same  in  one  camp  as  in  another,  except  of  course 
in  the  field  where  actual  service  is  going  on.  The  character  of 
the  food  which  the  men  have,  after  it  is  prepared  for  their  use, 
depends  upon  the  men  themselves.  Some  of  the  messes  have 
surprisingly  appetizing  and  palatable  dishes.  I  ate  baked  beans 
that  were  as  palatable  as  probably  could  be  prepared  in  Boston, 
drank  coffee  which  was  as  aromatic  and  delicious  as  could  be 
found  at  Delmonico's  or  even  upon  a  private  table.  Perhaps  the 
next  mess  would  provide  food  of  the  same  material,  but  of  such 
bad  quality  through  the  imperfect  process  of  preparation  that 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  a  human  being  to  eat.  And  thus  it  is  all 
through  the  camp :  here  you  will  find  a  feast,  there  you  will  find 
a  famine.  Here  I  would  suggest  a  further  reformation.  There 
should  be  some  systematic  method  of  cooking  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  company  to  select,  or  detailing  some  members  of  the 
company  organization  to  act  as  cooks.  In  many  instances  the 
young  men  who  were  detailed  from  the  company  as  cooks  knew 
nothing  about  cooking  at  all.  They  never  had  had  any  expe- 
rience. They  knew  how  to  boil  water  inasmuch  as  they  knew  how 
to  make  a  fire  under  an  iron  frame,  and  on  this  frame  to  set  a 
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wash  boiler  and  pour  in  a  barrel  of  beans  and  let  them  stew.  Be- 
yond this  their  knowledge  of  cooking  was  very  limited. 

The  sickness  of  the  camp  is  partially  preventable.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  which  will  depend  upon  the  individual  habit  of  the  sol- 
dier himself.  Another  matter  which  I  am  very  sure  contributes  a 
great  deal  to  disease  is  the  imperfect  dress  which  the  American 
soldier  wears.  He  either  dresses  too  warmly  or  has  insufficient 
protection.  In  the  most  cases  his  dress  is  oppressive  and  over- 
warm.  The  habit  of  wearing  wool  underwear  is  not  known  among 
soldiers  except  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  in  the  Russian  army 
there  is  no  underwear  worn  at  all,  and  I  am  informed  that  they 
do  well;  but  there  is  a  rule  in  all  Russia  which  is  almost  a 
sacred  rite,  that  the  people  take  a  bath  regularly  once  a  week. 
And  that  is  one  advantage  which  the  Russian  and  European 
soldier  has  over  the  American,  that  he  does  not  clog  the  pores  of 
his  body  by  encasing  it  in  an  impervious  material,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  impurities  which  make  their  exit  from  the  skin. 
These  exudations  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  after  they  undergo 
oxidation  and  are  transformed  into  poisonous  material  which, 
reabsorbed  into  the  system,  produce  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
disease.  Those  who  feel  that  the  soldier  does  not  dress  too 
warmly  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  poor,  half-civilized  Cuban 
warrior  who  made  his  way  into  our  camps  at  the  front.  He  was 
regarded  by  the  reporters  with  pity  as  to  his  ragged  condition,  his 
naked  limbs,  and  his  half-uncovered  body.  If  the  truth  was  known, 
that  was  no  detriment  to  the  health ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
better  for  his  raggedness.  But  these  are  painful  experiences  to 
civilized  life,  and  they  do  grate  on  our  sensibilities,  and  cause  us 
to  feel  a  pity  for  this  neglected  condition.  But  the  neglected  con- 
dition is  natural  to  the  Cuban :  it  is  natural  to  his  environment. 
He  is  more  in  accord  with  nature's  requirements  than  the  civilized 
method  of  clothing  the  body.  And  we  sometimes  waste  valuable 
energies  in  unnecessary  attempts  to  relieve  conditions  which  are 
better  oftentimes  by  being  unrelieved.  If  we  would  always  do  the 
practical  things  and  lay  aside  the  theoretical  refinements  and 
luxuries  pertaining  to  life,  it  would  accomplish  enough  many 
times  to  prevent  suffering  and  disease  to  the  individual  and  to  our 
army  as  an  army. 

I  think,  for  one,  being,  as  I  am,  a  physician  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  therefore  reasonably  possessed  of  the  right  to  speak,  that 
this  large  fatality  from  sickness  in  the  army  is  a  disgrace  upon 
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the  profession  of  medicine.  Let  me  make  myself  very  clear. 
Not  a  disgrace  upon  the  individual  doctor,  the  medical  de- 
partment, nor  upon  the  officers  at  Washington,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  War  Department  down  to  the  orderly  in  the  hospital  wards, 
but  a  disgrace  upon  the  system  of  medical  teaching  in  the  last 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  medical  teaching  is  wrong.  Its 
method  is  wrong.  One  school  in  one  part  of  the  country  teaches 
one  thing:  another  school  in  an  adjoining  city  teaches  another 
thing.  It  all  depends  upon  the  personal  equation  of  the  lecturer. 
There  is  no  agreed  standard  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  It 
would  be  fortunate,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  Surgeon-general 
in  the  army,  to  standardize  the  treatment  of  all  fevers,  and  perfect 
it  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  he  should  certainly  standardize  it.  I 
would  not  have  a  doctor  at  Camp  Meade  treating  fever  one  way, 
and  others  treating  fever  a  different  way.  I  would  have  it  uni- 
formly systematized. 

By  that  I  mean  this :  I  would  have  one  treatment,  I  would  have 
one  system.  It  would  not  be  left  to  the  individual  subordinate  to 
decide  whether  he  should  give  calomel,  quinine,  arsenic,  or  any 
other  poison,  or  no  poison.  There  would  be  a  plan  laid  down  for 
him,  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not.  I  think  the  average  treat- 
ment would  be  far  better,  and  it  would  be  a  help  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  harsh  criticisms  which  are  indiscriminately  spreading 
throughout  the  United  States  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
medical  department  all  through  the  army.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Surgeon-general,  a  man  of  perception,  and  heart  and  head :  it 
is  the  fault  of  our  complex  and  unsettled  system  of  teaching  medi- 
cine. It  is  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  individual  temperaments 
and  inexperience.  A  different  interpretation  is  placed  by  each  in- 
dividual upon  symptoms,  upon  the  exhibition  of  internal  disease. 
A  symptom  may  be  thought  by  one  individual  to  mean  neuralgia, 
and  by  another  to  be  an  evidence  of  rheumatism.  If  it  is  inter- 
preted by  one  member  of  the  medical  department  as  neuralgia,  it 
would  probably  receive  a  treatment  very  different  indeed  than  if 
interpreted  by  another  man  as  an  indication  of  rheumatism ;  and 
thus  the  patient  would  receive  diametrically  different  treatment 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  physician.  I  mention  these  things 
to  show  whereon  the  criticism  is  based  that  the  system  of  teaching 
medicine  is  a  confusion  :  it  is  not  sufficiently  standardized.  We 
have  in  the  teaching  of  anatomy  a  system  or  science.  An  institu- 
tion here  teaches  a  certain  system  of  anatomy,  and  another  insti- 
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tution  five  or.  ten  thousand  miles  away  teaches  the  same  system. 
Our  physiology  is  practically  settled  ;  but  when  we  come  into  the 
domain  of  the  interpretation  to  which  bodily  symptoms  refer,  there 
is  bewilderment.  The  wonderful  provisions  in  Europe  for  the 
care  of  large  congregations  of  men  is  worthy  of  being  studied  by 
our  own  people. 

The  genius  of  the  American  nation,  I  am  sure,  if  the  war  had 
lasted  long  enough,  would  have  constructed  the  wisest  and  most 
complete  system  of  local  care  of  the  army  probably  known  in  the 
world,  such  is  the  capacity  of  American  genius.  But  the  opportu- 
nity has  not  been  presented,  and  the  war  has  been  of  such  short 
duration  that  there  has  not  been  time  enough  to  determine  the 
value  of  individual  methods  of  care  for  the  soldier.  It  is  a  new 
experience  for  us.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  conducting  the  de- 
partments have  never  had  experience,  so  many  years  having 
elapsed  since  our  last  war.  But  it  is  too  great  a  responsibility  for 
one  not  himself  personally  engaged  on  the  ground  to  undertake  to 
righteously  criticise  the  medical  department  of  our  army.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  safe  to  indulge  in  criticisms  on  the  individuals  who 
were  there  doing  the  very  best  they  knew  how.  Whether  we  will 
have  a  better  system  is  a  matter  that  is  worth  pondering.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  expect  progress.  If  progress  means  improvement, 
then  there  will  be  a  better  system. 

Dr.  Lucy  Hall-Brown. —  It  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
typhoid  fever,  that  there  has  been  no  reason  to  criticise  the  treatment.  The 
best  way  to  cure  typhoid  is  not  to  get  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  spread  of  typhoid  in  the  army  has  been  from 
the  direct  fact  that  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  were  distributed  through  the  food  and 
drinking  water.  So  far  as  a  stereoty|>ed  treatment  is  concerned,  we  all  know 
that  proper  food,  care,  and  nursing,  and  the  skill  of  a  physician  to  control,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  action  of  these  germs,  is  the  true  method  of  caring  for 
typhoid  fever. 

As  to  the  confusion  in  teaching  in  the  medical  profession,  I  fail  to  see  where 
that  comes  in.  I  have  been  in  medical  schools  in  London,  Paris,  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  large  number  of  those  in  this  country,  and  my  medical  library  is 
pretty  fully  supplied  with  all  the  various  treatises  on  disease.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  differ  so  very  much  in  our  teaching.  It  certainly  seems  impossible 
that  any  one  should  take  in  hand  any  patient  who  is  ill  with  any  disease  what- 
ever without  taking  what  our  friend  Dr.  Lee  terms  "personal  equation"  into 
account.  One  man  may  have  a  weak  heart,  another  man  a  strong  heart,  another 
may  be  a  victim  of  uric  acid.  One  may  have,  as  suggested,  a  tendency  to  neu- 
ralgia, another  may  have  rheumatism,  and  another  malaria ;  and  on  account  of 
these  each  would  require  a  different  course  of  treatment.    As  a  surgeon  said 
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to  me  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital,  where  a  man  had  a  high  temperature  from 
a  bad  wound  and  yet  showed  that  he  had  malaria,  "  I  believe  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wound  has  caused  most  of  the  trouble,  although,  no  doubt,  the  man 
has  malaria." 

So  far  as  the  efficiency  of  our  medical  department  at  Washington  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  an  efficient  man  there  might 
have  in  some  way  controlled  matters  so  that  the  terrible  conditions  which  are 
now  prevailing,  in  Southern  camps  especially,  might  have  been  avoided.  Take, 
for  example,  General  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  with  Dr.  Fowler  as  his  right-hand  man, 
and  see  the  extremely  good  condition  of  his  men  with  regard  to  disease;  and, 
with  equal  efficiency  elsewhere,  a  large  part  of  the  illness  among  our  troops 
might  have  been  avoided.  If  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  and  Dr.  Fowler  can  bring  forth 
such  results,  why  not  others  ? 

Chancellor  Holland  —  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  wear  light,  loose  flannel 
underwear  next  to  the  skin,  especially  as  the  chill  of  the  evening  in  the  tropics 
comes  on.  I  feel  inclined  to  differ  a  little  from  my  friend  Dr.  Lee  as  to  the  use 
of  underwear.,  I  have  travelled  in  the  tropics  considerably  myself;  and,  when 
the  evening  comes  on  in  the  tropics,  there  is  a  chill, —  not  a  gradual  change,  but 
a  sudden  chill.  I  think  the  animals  of  the  tropics  teach  us  something  on  this 
question,  and  I  have  studied  hundreds  of  tropical  animals.  The  whole  genus  of 
African  moths  is  noted  for  its  excess  of  wool.  These  moths  have  an  extremely 
dense  covering  of  fine  wool  next  to  the  skin.  I  think  nature  teaches  us  some- 
thing there.  I  say  to  men  in  the  camp.  Let  whiskey  alone,  boil  and  filter  youi 
water,  and  wear  loose,  light  flannels  next  the  skm. 
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2.     REMARKS    UPON    THE    FILTRATION    OF 
MUNICIPAL    WATER    SUPPLIES.* 

BY   W.    J.     HOLLAND,    LL.D.,    CHANCELLOR    WESTERN     UNIVERSITY   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Read  Friday  morning,  September  2.] 

A  distinguished  physiologist  has  declared  that  man  consists  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of*  mineral  salts  and  two  pailfuls  of 
water.  Accepting  this  statement  as  chemically  correct,  it  will  be 
observed  that  mankind  is  in  constant  danger  of  evaporation.  The 
human  race  is  constantly  struggling  against  a  tendency  to  dry  up. 
The  necessity  of  protecting  the  species  against  such  a  catastrophe 
is  especially  great  where  men  are  brought  together  in  those  huge 
aggregations  of  population  known  as  cities.  From  the  most  ancient 
times,  engineering  skill  has  been  taxed  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  for  the  municipalities  of  the  world.  Those 
of  you  who  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  waters  of  the  Italian  foot-hills  to  the  denizens  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  and  those  of  you,  who  have  familiarized 
yourselves  with  the  methods  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  present  age,  will  realize  the  force  of  what  I  have 
said.  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has  enabled  us  to  solve 
successfully  many  problems,  which  would  have  been  practically 
insoluble  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of  water  was  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  action  of  gravity.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
a  city  as  Chicago  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  called 
in  to  being  upon  the  absolute  level  upon  which  it  is  built,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ability  which  we  possess  to-day,  through  the  power 
of  steam,  to  force  up  water  to  great  elevations  and  distribute  it  suc- 
cessfully over  a  wide  area. 

The  water  supply  of  the  cities  of  the  world  is  to-day  brought 
to  them  by  the  action  of  gravity,  or  pumped  into  reservoirs,  or  else 
distributed  by  a  combination  of  the  two  .methods.  The  true  Acrop- 
olis of  a  great  modern  city  is  an  eminence,  not  crowned  with  for- 
tifications, but  set  on  the  top  with  a  great  reservoir  of  sparkling 
water,  flashing  the  blue  of  the  sky  like  a  sapphire. 

*  This  address  was  designed  to  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides ;  but,  taking  plact  in 
the  morning,  these  were  not  exhibited. 
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Those  who  have  not  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  have  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have  been  in- 
vested in  providing  water  for  the  people  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  In  localities  where  it  is  necessary  to  pump  the  supply  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  in  order  to  distribute  it  through  the  homes 
and  workshops  of  the  people,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  neces- 
sarily been  expended  upon  the  fabrication  of  engines,  some  of  which 
are  not  only  the  most  ingenious  products  of  engineering  skill,  but 
are  among  the  most  colossal  pieces  of  machinery  in  existence. 
The  end  sought  in  the  production  of  these  great  machines  is  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  cost  in  operation. 
That  wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  this  direction  is  illus- 
trated by  a  fact  which  has  just  come  under  my  observation  in  the 
city  where  I  live.  Certain  engines,  long  in  use,  which  at  the  time 
they  were  erected  were  regarded  by  many  as  models  of  efficiency, 
have  been  replaced  by  a  series  of  more  modern  engines,  capable 
of  performing  vastly  more  work ;  and  the  result  is  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  nine  out  of  twenty-six  huge  boilers  standing 
idle,  though  in  perfect  condition,  the  steam  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  generate  in  order  to  operate  the  old  engines  being  no 
longer  needed  by  the  modern  engines  which  have  been  recently 
installed.  Where  water  is  supplied  by  gravity,  vast  sums  of  money 
are  of  necessity  expended  in  the  construction  of  impounding  reser- 
voirs, aqueducts,  and  canals.  Much  expense  has  been  also  inci- 
dentally incurred  in  the  purchase  of  lands  the  waters  from  which 
flow  together  to  form  the  supply  destined  ultimately  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  urban  population.  But  it  is  not  of  the  methods  of 
collecting  and  distributing  water  to  our  great  cities  that  I  am  to 
speak. 

Since  the  remotest  ages  the  desirability  of  furnishing  a  water 
supply  free  from  sediment  and  attractive  to  the  eye  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  of  the  greatest  importance.  While  muddy  water  is  not 
necessarily  unhealthy,  nevertheless  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
and  frequently  it  is  unpalatable.  To  secure  a  supply  of  clear  and 
brilliant  water  has  always  been  held  to  be  most  important.  Mod- 
ern scientific  researches  have,  within  comparatively  recent  years, 
shown  that  it  is  eminently  desirable,  not  merely  to  furnish  water 
that  is  clear  in  color  and  palatable,  but  which  has  been  deprived, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  all  contamination  which  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce disease.  The  spread  of  many  diseases  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in   the   water  supply  of  microscopic  vegetable   organisms. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  scientific  men,  and  which 
is  of  course  familiar  to  you  all,  was  furnished  at  the  time  of  the 
great  cholera  epidemic  in  1892,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  Ger- 
many. The  people  of  Hamburg  obtained  their  supply  of  water 
from  the  river  Elbe  at  a  point  where  it  was  liable  to  contamination. 
The  people  of  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Altona  had  another  water 
supply.  Cholera  ravaged  Hamburg,  while  the  people  of  Altona 
escaped.  Those  who  used  the  water  supplied  to  the  people  of 
Hamburg  on  one  side  of  a  street  suffered  from  the  disease ;  while 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  who  did  not  use  the 
same  water,  were  exempt  from  the  malady.  Microscopic  re- 
searches revealed  the  fact  that  the  river  Elbe  was  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  germ  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  result  of  this 
terrible  vbitation  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  the  initiation  of  a 
plan  to  furnish  that  metropolis  with  a  supply  of  water  from  which 
disease  germs  are,  so  far  as  possible,  removed ;  and  at  an  expense 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  Hamburg  established  on  an  island 
above  the  city  a  great  plant  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  filtering 
the  water  supplied  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Filtration  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  new  at  the  time  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Hamburg.  The  filtering  of  municipal  supplies  of  water  through 
deep  beds  of  sand  has  been  carried  on  extensively  in  Europe  for 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  some  method  of  filtration  of  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies  is  now  by  law  made  obligatory  in  the  Ger- 
man empire  upon  all  municipalities.  The  city  of  London  has  for 
many  years  filtered  the  water  supplied  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
supplies  that  are  furnished  to  the  city  of  Paris  are  in  part  filtered. 
Of  course,  the  ideal  water  supply  of  any  city  is  a  supply  which  is 
from  the  very  first  free  from  every  contamination.  If  a  municipal- 
ity can  so  guard  the  watershed  from  which  its  supplies  of  the  fluid 
are  drawn  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  streams  to  become  con- 
taminated with  germs  of  human  or  animal  disease,  and  if  the  water 
coming  from  such  a  spot  can  be  distributed  to  the  population  with- 
out contamination,  nothing  more  need  be  done.  The  city  of  Vi- 
enna, in  Austria,  receives  its  water  supply  from  a  very  distant 
point  in  a  wild  region  purposely  kept  uninhabited ;  and  the  people 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  drink  the  drippings  of  snow-clad  hills 
visited  by  nothing  more  noxious  than  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
showers  of  the  springtime.  This  is  a  really  ideal  condition,  but  a 
condition  which  is  wholly  beyond  reach,  except  at  enormous  ex- 
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pense,  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  realized  in  our  great 
metropolis  upon  the  Hudson,  but  which  is  impossible,  for  instance* 
in  such  a  city  as  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  or  in  many  of  the  cities 
located  upon  the  great  lakes.  The  great  lakes  which  look  so  clean 
and  so  pure,  are,  unfortunately,  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  which  re- 
ceive into  their  expanse  the  sewage  of  multitudes  of  great  com- 
munities, and  which  from  passing  ships  are  constantly  receiving 
contamination  from  human  excreta.  The  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  taken  from  a  point  far  out  in  Lake  Michigan,  is  notori- 
ously defiled  by  the  vast  amount  of  filth  which  is  poured  into  the 
lake  by  the  city ;  and,  at  vast  expense,  Chicago  is  at  present  under^ 
taking  to  divert  the  streams  of  filth  from  her  sewers  to  the  Illinois 
River  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  so  that  her  supply  of  water 
from  the  lake  may  be  made  better.  But  what  Chicago  may  gain 
St.  Louis  and  a  score  of  other  towns  are  likely  in  a  measure  to  lose. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  streams  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  are  more  or  less  contaminated  from  their 
very  source  to  their  mouths. 

It  has  been  my  duty  in  recent  months  to  carry  on  a  series  of 
investigations  covering  the  watershed  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio,  and 
from  which  the  metropolis  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  who  cluster  about  it,  derive  their  sup- 
plies of  drinking-water ;  and  I  have  discovered  that  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies  the  mountain  brooks  are  being  defiled 
by  sewage  from  mining  towns  and  the  filth  of  lumbering  camps, 
and  that  typhoid  fever,  the  germ  of  which  is  believed  to  be  water- 
borne  in  most  cases,  is  widely  prevalent  over  the  entire  area  from 
the  very  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  valleys. 
If  the  entire  watershed  is  then  more  or  less  contaminated,  the 
people  of  great  municipalities,  like  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis,  who  cannot  bring  to  themselves  an  uncontami- 
nated  water  supply  from  distant  and  inaccessible  mountain  tops, 
must  resort  to  some  method  of  filtration  by  which  the  water  at 
their  doors  may  be  robbed  of  its  deleterious  elements  and  made  at 
once  clear  and  healthful.  Filtration  in  some  form  or  other  must 
be  adopted,  and  filtration  should  be  coupled  with  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  against  the  original  defilement  of  the 
streams  by  pouring  sewage  into  them. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  filtration  of  water  supplie.*?,  as  at 
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present  practised.  There  are  in  reality  but  two  principal  methods. 
These  are  in  operation  under  various  modified  forms,  but  sub- 
stantially all  the  methods  may  be  classified  under  two  divisions. 
The  first  method  is  what  is  familiarly  known  as  sand  filtration, 
widely  resorted  to  in  Europe,  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
city  of  Lawrence  in  Massachusetts,  and  about  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.Y.  The 
second  method  of  filtration  is  familiarly  known  as  the  mechanical 
method,  in  which  the  water  is  passed  through  sand  after  having 
been  first  treated  by  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  coagulant. 
I  will  now  attempt  briefly  to  describe  the  principal  features  of 
these  two  methods. 

Sand  Filtration, —  A  sand  filter,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  con- 
sists of  a  water-tight  basin  or  reservoir,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
placed  open-joint  hollow  tiles,  which  form  the  sub-drainage  system, 
communicating  with  larger  systems  of  tile  pipes  which  serve  as 
effluent  drains  when  the  plant  is  in  operation.  Over  these  tile- 
drains  is  placed  a  layer  of  broken  stone,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness.  Above  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel ;  above 
this,  layers  of  finer  gravel,  screened,  the  grain  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  size  as  each  layer  is  laid  on  toward  the  top ;  and,  finally,  over 
the  entire  surface  are  laid  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  of  fine 
sand.  The  water  is  introduced  from  above,  percolates  through  the 
sand  to  the  gravel,  is  collected  in  the  drains,  thence  flows  into  a 
basin,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  distributing  mains. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  filter  requires  some  care ;  but  the  plant,  as  you  will  observe,  is 
apparently  a  simple  one.  A  filter  constructed  in  this  manner 
admits  of  the  slow  percolation  of  the  water  from  the  upper  surface 
downward  ;  and  in  the  process  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  water 
is  not  only  largely  freed  from  sedimentary  deposits,  but  is  also 
robbed  of  its  bacterial  life.  In  the  process  of  allowing  the  water 
to  percolate  through  the  upper  sand  layers,  it  follows  speedily  that 
a  thin  deposit  of  silt  and  slime  takes  place  upon  the  upper  surface. 
To  this  deposit  German  engineers  have  given  the  expressive  name 
of  Schmutzdeckely  and  the  word  has  come  to  be  generally  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  this  deposit  by  hydraulic  engineers.  The 
Schmutzdeckel^  or  thin  layer  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
appears  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  purification  of  the 
water  from  bacterial  life.  The  minute  vegetable  organisms  —  many 
of  them  innocuous,  it  is  true,  some  of  them   disease-producing 
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germs  —  become  entangled  in  this  thin  upper  layer,  their  passage 
downward  through  the  sand  is  arrested,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  passing  through  into  the  effluent.  In  fact,  a  sand  filter  never 
reaches  its  maxiinum  efficiency  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  this  slimy  skin  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  sand.  In  the  process  of  time  the  Sckmutzdeckd  gradually 
becomes  thicker ;  and,  finally,  the  deposit  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  sand  becomes  so  thick  and  hard,  having  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  layer  of  greenish  felt,  that  the  flow  of  water  is  arrested  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  it.  This  is  done 
by  the  process  of  scraping.  A  thin  shaving  of  the  sand  of  the  upper 
surface  is  removed,  together  with  the  Schtnutzdeckel^  the  water  is 
allowed  again  to  flow  over  the  filter,  and  a  new  covering  is  formed. 
The  necessity  for  scraping  the  upper  surface  of  the  sand,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  efficient  flow,  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  water 
that  is  being  placed  upon  the  filter.  When  very  muddy  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  filter,  the  pores  of  the  upper 
layer  become  quickly  choked,  and  scraping  at  frequent  intervals 
becomes  necessary.  Where  water  is  comparatively  clear,  scraping 
is  not  necessitated  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  from  five  to  six 
weeks;  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  filter  may  be  even 
operated  for  two  months  without  any  necessity  for  removing  the 
thin  upper  layers.  The  sand  that  is  removed  in  the  process  of 
scraping  is  washed  free  from  its  impurities  and  of  the  deleterious 
matter,  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sunlight  and  air,  and  is  used  again  in 
replacing  the  covering  of  the  beds  where  they  have  been  thinned 
off  by  the  process  of  scraping. 

Experiment  has  proved  that,  with  water  not  abnormally  filled 
with  sedimentary  deposit,  three  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per 
acre  can  be  passed  daily  through  a  filter  such  as  I  have  described, 
yielding  a  clarified  effluent,  from  which  98  to  99.25  of  all  bacterial 
life  has  been  removed.  The  effluent  is  as  pure,  therefore,  as  water 
which  is  yielded  by  the  best  mountain  springs;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  water  whatever  is  absolutely  free  from  vege- 
table micro-organisms.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  organisms  are  not  morbific ;  and  experi- 
ment goes  to  show  that  disease-producing  germs  are  even  more 
susceptible  to  destructive  infiuences  by  the  process  of  filtration 
than  others,  so  that,  if  from  98  to  99  per  cent,  of  all  the  bacterial 
life  is  removed,  the  presumption  is  extremely  strong  that  there  has 
been  a  total  removal  from  the  effluent '•of  morbific  germs.    This 
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method  of  filtration  in  use  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  about  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  neighboring  city  of  Albany,  is  the  method  employed 
in  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
European  cities. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  operating  such  a  filter  as  I  have 
described  arises  in  winter-time  from  the  accumulation  of  ice  upon 
the  surface.  In  order  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the 
filters,  many  of  them  are  covered  by  vaulted  arches  of  brick 
masonry.  This  is  done  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  this  will  be 
done  with  the  new  filters  in  process  of  construction  at  Albany. 
In  Hamburg  a  reasonably  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  formation  of  ice  has  been  reached  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  scraper  which  is  made  to  operate  under  the  ice. 
The  scraper  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  box,  capable  of  floating 
on  the  surface.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  box  is  a  cutting  or  shav- 
ing tool  consisting  of  a  long  blade,  behind  which  is  a  bag.  This 
blade  and  the  bag  following  are  made  reversible.  The  apparatus 
is  operated  by  wire  cables  which  pass  under  the  ice,  motion  to 
which  is  communicated  from  windlasses  stationed  on  either  side  of 
the  basin.  When  it  is  desired  to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  sand 
underneath  the  ice,  the  ice  along  either  edge  of  the  basin  is  re- 
moved to  a  width  sufficient  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  shaving 
apparatus.  It  is  then  passed' to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  shaving  off  the  Schmutzdeckel,  which  is  caught  in  the  bag ; 
and  the  material  thus  removed  is  piled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  filter, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  thawing  weather  permits  the 
drainage  of  the  water  from  the  upper  surface,  when  the  piles  that 
have  accumulated  along  the  side  are  removed  and  taken  to  the 
washer.  The  climate  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  is  by  no  means  mild 
in  the  winter-time,  and  ice  sometimes  forms  to  the  thickness  of 
over  a  foot.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of  this  comparatively  simple 
contrivance  the  Hamburg  filters  have  been  scraped  during  the 
winter  months,  and  a  state  of  efficiency  has  been  maintained,  and 
the  enormous  cost  of  vaulting  over  the  filters  with  masonry  has 
been  saved. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  while  visiting  the  Lawrence  filtration 
plant,  the  filters  of  which  are  not  covered,  and  where  the  ice  is  cut 
and  removed  as  it  forms,  the  chairman  of  the  Pittsburg  Filtration 
Committee,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Pittsburg,  suggested  to  the  au- 
thorities that   the  same  method  might  be  employed  to  prevent 
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the  formation  of  ice  over  the  filter  which  is  used  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  tanks 
from  which  the  express  trains  take  water  while  under  way.  The 
arrangement  is  a  very  simple  one  by  which  waste  steam  from  the 
pump-house  is  carried  along  the  tank,  and  permitted  to  blow  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  jet  of  steam  produces  a  slight 
agitation  and  the  deposit  of  a  warm  film  of  water  over  the  surface, 
so  that  in  the  severest  weather  these  shallow  tanks  on  the  track 
are  free  from  ice.  The  authorities  at  Lawrence  acted  upon  the 
hint,  and  placed  in  position  a  number  of  pipes  for  the  purpose  of 
experimentation  ;  and  the  result  was  quite  successful,  in  an  experi- 
mental way. 

In  treating  the  waters  of  streams  which  are  exceedingly  muddy 
at  times,  like  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  lower  Mississippi, 
which  receive  the  washings  from  vast  alluvial  areas,  it  becomes 
necessary  before  filtering  the  water  to  allow  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  heavy  mineral  matter  held  in  suspense  to  be  deposited  by  the 
process  of  sedimentation.  The  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  immense  expense  by  the  city  of  Louisville 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River  have  demonstrated  most  sat- 
isfactorily that  without  preliminary  sedimentation  it  is  impossible 
in  that  locality  to  economically  employ  the  method  of  sand  filtra- 
tion which  I  have  described ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  same  remark 
holds  good  for  the  city  of  Pittsburg  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  filtered  water  to  any  one 
of  our  great  municipalities  on  the  Mississippi  watershed  is  there- 
fore a  problem  demanding  for  its  solution,  first  of  all,  the  construc- 
tion of  large  reservoirs  in  which  at  certain  times  clear  water  may 
be  stored,  in  order  to  be  used  upon  the  filters  when  the  rivers  are 
running  liquid  mud ;  and,  secondly,  the  construction  of  filters  of 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  adequate  water  supplies. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to  call  attention  to 
the  enormous  consumption  of  water  in  American  cities  and  munici- 
palities. Prodigal  in  everything,  the  American  people  are  most 
prodigal  in  their  consumption  of  water.  It  is  used  in  hundreds  of 
ways,  the  very  smallest  proportion  being  that  which  is  employed 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  consume  daily  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  gallons  of  water,  whereas  the  city  of  Berlin,  with 
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a  population  of  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  souls, 
consumes  daily  not  quite  half  this  amount  of  the  life>giving  fluid. 
The  same  relative  proportions  of  consumption  prevail  in  almost  all 
American  cities.  In  Berlin  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
population  receives  thirty-three  gallons  of  water  per  diem  for  use. 
In  Pittsburg  each  man,  woman,  and  child  receives  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons.  In  other  words,  in  Berlin  one  barrel  of  water 
per  diem  is  enough  for  the  people ;  but  in  Pittsburg  each  person 
requires  four  hogsheads  of  water,  and  yet  Pittsburg  is  not  any 
dirtier  than  Cincinnati  or  Chicago.  This  proportion  is  accounted 
for  in  many  ways,  but  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Europe  knows 
that  the  appliances  for  bathing  on  the  Continent  are  not  nearly  so 
elaborate  as  in  an  American  house.  When  visiting  Dresden  last 
summer,  in  hot  summer  weather,  I  demanded  a  bath-room  in  con- 
nection with  the  apartment  assigned  me,  and  was  finally  accommo- 
dated. I  was  charged  for  the  bath-room  twice  as  much  as  for  the 
suite  of  rooms  that  I  occupied ;  and  I  heard  myself  designated  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  when  speaking  to  another,  as 
"  Der  Herr  mit  dem  Baden  "  (the  gentleman  who  has  the  bath), 
and  found  myself  thus  possessing  a  peculiar  distinction. 

The  second  method  of  filtration  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
"  American  "  method,  but  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  "  me- 
chanical ''  method.  It  consists  in  passing  the  water  through  sand 
after  having  first  treated  it  with  a  coagulant,  generally  some  one 
of  the  salts  of  iron,  common  alum  being  the  coagulent  most  gener- 
ally in  use.  The  coagulant  forms  a  flocculent  precipitate  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sand,  which  is  contained  in  large  wooden 
reservoirs ;  and  the  water,  flowing  downward  through  the  sand,  is 
freed  from  sedimentary  matter  and  bacterial  growths,  they  being 
caught  and  entangled  in  the  sedimentary  mass  of  the  coagulant  de- 
posited upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sand.  After  filtration  has 
gone  on  for  a  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  filter  is  cleansed  by 
reversing  the  current,  lightly  agitating  the  upper  surface  with  rakes 
made  to  revolve  by  machinery,  the  waste  water  flowing  off  over 
the  edges  of  the  reservoir  into  pipes  which  carry  it  away  and  pre- 
vent its  mingling  with  the  pure  water  of  the  filter.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  method  is  that  it  permits  of  a  vastly  more  rapid  flow  of 
water  through  the  filter.  The  ordinary  sand  filter,  as  experiment 
shows,  cannot  well  be  operated  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  three 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre  per  diem,  whereas,  in  the 
mechanical  method,  filtration  may  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  one 
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hundred  millions  of  gallons  per  acre  per  diem.  In  other  words, 
where  it  is  intended  to  supply  pure  filtered  water  to  a  city  which 
consumes  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  diem,  filter 
beds  thirty-three  acres  in  extent,  or  even  more,  will  be  required ; 
for  at  all  times  certain  of  the  filters  will  be  undergoing  the  process 
of  scraping,  and  will  therefore  not  be  in  use.  A  city  consuming 
one  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  diem  will  really  need 
from  forty  to  forty-five  filters,  each  covering  an  acre.  Under  the 
mechanical  method  a  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  can  be 
filtered  in  tanks  of  the  kind  that  I  have  briefly  described,  placed 
upon  a  site  covering  not  more  than  two  acres. 

One  objection  that  is  urged  against  the  mechanical  filtration 
arises  from  the  use  of  alum.  However,  by  very  careful  manipu- 
lation, which  requires  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  the  constant 
presence  of  a  skilled  force  of  chemists,  the  flow  of  the  alum  into 
•the  effluent  may  be  controlled,  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  it  is 
perceptible  by  the  most  refined  chemical  tests  in  the  water  which 
passes  through  these  filters. 

In  the  city  of  Worms  an  ingenious  method  of  filtering  water  has 
recently  been  devised  and  put  into  use.  The  water  is  filtered 
through  large  tiles  made  of  sand  and  powdered  glass  fused  into 
a  porous  mass  and  containing  a  hollow  cavity  in  the  interior. 
These  tiles  are  coupled  up  in  long  series  in  troughs  made  of  cem- 
ent: the  hollows  of  the  interior  are  coupled  up  with  a  lateral 
effluent  pipe.  The  water  is  introduced  into  the  trough,  and  flows 
from  the  outside  of  the  tiles  into  the  interior  cavities,  and  is 
passed  out  through  the  effluent  pipes.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  surface  of  the  tiles,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  the 
sludge  is  scoured  from  the  tiles  and  out  of  the  troughs.  The  water 
in  this  case  also  is  treated  before  it  is  filtered  by  being  mixed 
with  a  preparation  of  the  salts  of  iron  introduced  in  minute  quan- 
tities. The  objection  to  this  method  of  filtration,  if  there  be  any» 
arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  a  union  between 
the  tiles  and  the  effluent  pipes  so  as  to  prevent  leakage  and  the 
importation  into  the  outflowing  water  of  deleterious  substances. 
A  further  objection  arises  from  the  tendency  to  split  and  crack 
which  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  of  the  tiles  which  have  been 
employed.  I  mention  this  system  simply  because  it  is  being  at 
present  exploited  in  this  country.  It  is  only  used  in  one  locality 
in  Germany,  the  city  of  Worms,  and,  so  far  as  information  has 
been  received,  is  open  to  criticism  because  of  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties attending  its  construction  and  use. 
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Professor  Russell. —  I  wish  to  ask  the  chancellor  whether  he  has  given 
consideration  to  the  precipitation  of  sewage,  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  ? 

Dr.  Holland. —  That  is  a  subject  of  itself  apart  and  separate  from  filtration. 
The  subject  of  contamination  of  streams  is  being  cared  for  legally  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Professor  Wayland.— ^  With  reference  to  filtration  for  private  houses,  is 
there  any  reason  why  one  should  use  charcoal,  or  is  sand  sufficient } 

Dr.  Holland. —  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  after  a  period  of  time  charcoal 
becomes  foul.  Charcoal  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  for  treating  water  anti- 
^eptically :  it  seems  to  produce  a  rapid  oxidization.  I  think,  for  my  part,  the 
very  best  filter  for  a  house  filter  is  the  common  Pasteur  filter. 

Dr.  Curtis. —  How  frequently  should  a  filter  an  acre  in  extent  be  scraped.^ 
For  instance,  in  Pittsburg,  how  often  must  the  surface  be  scraped  ? 

Dr.  Holland. —  The  scraping  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
water  that  is  admitted  to  the  filter.  At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  months 
and  in  the  winter  months,  when  a  period  of  flood  does  not  prevail  in  the  Mer- 
rimac,  they  tell  me  the  filters  require  scraping  not  more  frequently  than  once  a 
month ;  and  a  filter  will  often  maintain  itself  as  long  as  six  weeks,  or  even  two 
months  without  scraping.  With  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  carrying  a 
very  large  amount  of  clay  in  solution,  it  becomes  necessary  to  scrape  more  fre- 
quently. In  Pittsburg,  during  the  summer  months  when  the  water  is  low,  we 
can  run  the  filter  as  long  as  at  Lawrence ;  but  a  sudden  summer  shower,  bring- 
ing up  all  the  affluents  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  and  sending  down 
a  current  of  mud,  chokes  the  filter,  and  you  have  to  scrape. 

Professor  Russell. —  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Holland  whether  he  has 
heard  Colonel  Waring,  of  New  York,  explain  his  plan  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage  and  the  consequent  contamination  of  the  water  supply.  He  has  some 
apparatus,  as  I  remember  it,  whereby  all  that  comes  from  the  household 
drains  is  made  into  pure  water,  and  each  house  uses  the  same  water  over  again, 
pure  water  being  made  out  of  the  substances  drained  off  in  various  ways  from 
the  house.    I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  heard  of  it. 

Dr.  Holland. —  Not  through  a  personal  audience  with  Colonel  Waring, 
but  through  reading  Colonel  Waring's  paper.  It  is  theoretically  possible. 
Anybody  who  is  interested  in  drinking  sewage  can  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
at  any  time.  It  is  one  of  the  common  acts  of  kindness  at  the  water  station  at 
Lawrence  to  hand  you  a  tumbler  full  of  Lawrence  sewage,  which  has  been 
absolutely  purified  and  which  is  chemically  pure.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
process  could  be  carried  on  advantageously  on  a  large  scale.  I  think  any  sys- 
tem of  that  sort  in  domestic  use  is  open  to  objection.  Things  will  go  wrong 
even  in  the  laboratory  of  the  most  successful. 

President  Baldwin. —  In  the  city  in  which  I  live  I  am  told  that  the  con- 
sumption of  water  in  winter  is  greater  than  in  summer,  and  that  the  explanation 
Is  that  people  allow  their  faucets  to  run  all  night  and  all  day,  if  need  be,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  freezing  in  the  pipes;  and  it  is  not  due  to  cleanliness,  but  to 
household  economy.  Do  not  they  prevent  this  better  abroad  in  Berlin  and 
other  cities  than  in  American  cities  ? 

Dr.  Holland. —  The  remedy  is  to  meter  the  water  as  it  is  supplied  to  our 
people.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  shamefully,  extravagant  waste,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  water  problem  is  made  more  difficult  by  this  waste. 
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THE  CARE  OF   DEAF-MUTES   IN   DENMARK. 

BY   HOLGER   MYGIND,    M.D. 
[Contributed  to  the  Association,  but  not  read  for  lack  of  time.] 

In  hardly  any  country  in  the  world  are  deaf-mutes  so  well  cared 
for  as  in  Denmark,  where  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
has  been  compulsory  since  the  year  1817. 

In  Denmark,  when  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  reaches  the  age  of 
eight,  he  is  bound  by  law  to  be  instructed  either  in  his  own  home 
or  in  a  private  special  school,  or^  should  the  parents  be  unable  to 
guarantee  competent  instructors,  in  a  public  institution.  Hardly 
10  per  cent,  of  Danish  deaf  and  dumb  children  are,  however, 
instructed  at  home  or  in  private  institutions. 

In  order  to  control  the  execution  of  this  law,  all  parish  clergy 
s^nd  into  the  department  for  educational  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
annual  reports  as  to  each  deaf-mute  in  their  respective  parishes, 
their  reports  including  information  as  to  the  social  condition,  etc., 
of  the  deaf-mute. 

When  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  sent  up  for  public  instruc- 
tion, they  are  divided  first  into  two  classes ;  namely,  (A)  those  whose 
intelligence  is  so  deficient  that  they  must  be  considered  idiots,  (6) 
those  who  do  not  show  any  signs  of  idiocy  or  imbecility.  The  first 
class  of  deaf-mutes  is  not  instructed,  while  the  second  group  is 
sent  to  a  preparatory  class  connected  with  the  Royal  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  in  Fredericia.  After  having  been  a  year  in  this 
class,  the  pupils  are  examined  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
director-general  of  the  Royal  Danish  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions 
and  the  two  directors  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in 
Fredericia  and  in  Copenhagen.  After  this  examination  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  are  again  divided  into  three  groups:  (i)  this  first 
group  consisting  of  those  children  who  are  only  partially  deaf  and 
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dumb  (/.  ^.,  those  who  have  some  faculty  of  hearing  or  of  speech^ 
either  because  the  auditory  organ  is  not  quite  destroyed  or  be- 
cause the  deafness  has  occurred  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age).  These  are  all  sent  to  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in 
Nyborg,  which  can  receive  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils,  who 
are  all  instructed  by  means  of  lip-reading  and  oral  speech.  (2) 
The  second  group  consists  of  pupils  who  are  totally  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  who  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  capability  of  learn- 
ing oral  speech  to  be  instructed  by  means  of  lip-reading  and  oral 
speech.  These  are,  however,  subdivided  into  two  parallel  classes, 
called  A.  classes  and  6.  classes,  the  latter  containing  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  The  deaf-mutes  in  A.  and  6.  classes  remain 
in  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in  Fredericia,  which  is 
able  to  receive  about  two  hundred  pupils.  In  both  institutions 
mentioned,  only  the  younger  classes  are  boarded  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  while  the  older  pupils  are  boarded  in  private  families  in  the 
town,  thus  becoming  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  hearing  and 
speaking  people.  (3)  The  third  group  embraces  totally  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils,  who  are  not  considered  capable  of  learning  oral 
speech.  These  are  sent  to  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
in  Copenhagen,  where  there  is  room  for  about  ninety  pupils,  who 
are  all  instructed  by  means  of  writing,  also  learning  dactylology 
and  gesture  questions.  In  all  institutions  the  pupils  are  dis- 
charged when  their  instruction  has  lasted  altogether  eight  years, 
all  being  confirmed  before  they  leave  their  respective  schools. 

The  annual  payment  for  each  pupil  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
krones  (about  seventy-five  dollars),  the  payment,  in  case  of  the 
parents'  poverty,  being  met  by  the  respective  county  or  town  to 
which  the  child  belongs. 

In  all  the  different  institutions  the  boys  are  brought  up  to  learn 
some  practical  trade,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  joinering.  Should 
the  parents  wish  it,  the  institution  assists  the  pupils  in  obtaining 
apprenticeships  on  leaving. 

Later  on  in  life  the  Danish  deaf-mutes  are  assisted  in  the 
following  ways :  — 

A  society,  called  the  "  Society  for  Aiding  Deaf-mutes  instructed 
by  the  Oral  Method,"  has  the  following  objects:  (i)  To  assist 
pupils  leaving  the  Institution  for  Oral  Instruction  to  apprentice- 
ships (preferably  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes),  so  that 
they  can  later  on  support  themselves;  (2)  to  form  connections 
with  those  clergy  in  whose  parishes  deaf-mutes  are  resident,  in 
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order  to  give  them  (the  clergy)  such  assistance  as  may  enable 
them  to  become  the  deaf-mutes'  spiritual  advisers ;  (3)  to  find  out 
such  men  and  women  in  the  deaf-mutes'  places  of  residence  as 
would  advise  and  help  them,  and  also  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  institutions  and  the  pupils  who  have  left  it ;  (4)  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  by  means  of  a  periodical  paper ;  (5)  to  support,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  undertakings  which  might  prove  beneficial  for  the 
oral  method  and  its  pupils. 

Another  society  called  the  ^*  Friends  of  the  Abnormal  School  " 
gives  a  little  aid  to  deaf-mutes.  In  Copenhagen  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girls'  Working  Home  is  maintained  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  some  aid  from  the  State.  It  can  receive  up  to  sixty  deaf 
and  dumb  girls,  who  are  principally  employed  in  a  large  laundry 
connected  with  the  establishment.  There  is  also  a  dressmaking 
business  attached  to  it,  the  girls  being  also  employed  in  domestic 
work. 

Further,  the  deaf-mutes  of  Denmark  have  formed  a  large  society, 
"  The  Deaf-mute  Society,'*  of  which  hearing  persons  are  honorary 
members.     Its  object  is  to  assist  its  members  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Although  the  Danish  deaf-mutes  only  number  about  1,300,  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  included,  they  have  two  periodical  journals,  one 
of  which  is  edited  by  the  society  aiding  deaf-mutes  instructed  by 
the  oral  method. 
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[Note.—  Owing  to  lack  o£  space,  Professor  Folkmar'a  address  could  not  be 
published  as  originally  delivered ;  and  the  brief  abstract  herewith  submitted  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  '!  Social  Economy  Department."  This  will 
account  for  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  volume.] 


SOCIOLOGY  AS  BASED  UPON  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BY   PROFESSOR   DANIEL   FOLKMAR,    PARIS,    FRANCE. 

**  Science  for  its  own  sake  "  has  had  its  value  as  a  motto,  but 
**  science  for  humanity's  sake  "  is  a  nobler  sentiment.  The  rela- 
tion of  sociology  to  anthropology  and  to  other  studies  may  be  de- 
termined by  their  relative  importance  in  human  life  and  action. 
A  classification  of  the  sciences  may  be  made  upon  an  ethical 
basis.  Imagine  that  all  knowledge  is,  as  yet,  one  science,  and  that 
the  philosophic  mind  undertakes  to  set  aside  and  subdivide  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  of  most  importance  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
Must  not  the  philosophic  mind,  in  the  first  place,  come  to  the  de- 
cision that  all  knowledge  concerning  man  himself  should  be 
studied  as  a  unity,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  ethics  ?  This  is  phil- 
osophical anthropology  rather  than  sociology,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
positive  ethics.  We  are  to  judge  of  the  future  by  ^the  past  in 
ethical  matters  as  in  all  departments  of  thought.  The  ethical 
systems  of  the  past  have  not  done  this.  Their  method  has  not 
been  that  of  induction,  but  that  of  deduction. 

This  is  a  time  of  demoralization  in  thought  and  in  action.  This 
unsettlement  is  found  not  in  morals  only,  but  in  politics,  religion, 
and  all  the  spheres  of  human  life.  If  it  be  possible  to  base  ethical 
principles  upon  the  strong  and  indisputable  facts  of  science,  such 
a  system  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  The  conquests  of  science  have 
been  made  upon  the  basis  of  positivism.  The  great  truth  to  be 
perceived  is  that  the  same  spirit  must  be  called  into  the  field  of 
morals, —  that  a  positive  system  of  ethics  is  a  possibility.  Glim- 
merings of  this  truth  seem  to  have  come  to  our  greatest  living 
philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer.  But  he  halted  and  hesitated  when 
he  approached  the  vast  and  more  important  field  of  ethical  applica- 
tion. The  old  will-o'-the-wisp  of  his  predecessors,  happiness,  was 
the  only  guide  Spencer  was  able  to  discover.  Still,  we  do  find 
material  in  his  study  of  the  history  of  morals,  and  in  the  ambitious 
volumes  of  Letourneau  in   the  same  field,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
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dieted,  will  form  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  future 
structure  of  ethics  will  rest.  The  method  on  the  scientific  side 
has  been  discovered  and  well  perfected  for  our  use :  it  only  re- 
mains to  render  equally  precise  the  methods  of  art;  for  it  is  within 
this  field  rather  than  within  the  field  of  science  that  ethics  lies. 
The  study  of  the  past  and  the  present  of  man,  from  which  the 
direction  of  his  future  may  be  foreseen,  is  covered  by  no  existing 
science.  In  its  totality  it  may  be  called  philosophical  anthropol- 
ogy. The  old  physical  anthropology  clearly  covers  only  a  frac- 
tion of  this  field.  It  has  contributed  its  data  of  value.  Sociology 
has  contributed  still  more  important  material,  and  the  special 
social  sciences  have  worked  in  many  directions  upon  the  complex 
relations  of  human  life.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  science  and  a 
philosophy  which  will  gather  all  these  lines  in  one  hand,  and  give 
direction  to  the  forces  of  progress.  The  destiny  of  humanity  is 
involved  in  this  attempt.  There  may  be  a  wider  ethic  than  that 
of  man  or  of  life  in  general.  If  this  be  true,  this  ethic  will  depend 
in  like  manner  upon  the  philosophy  that  covers  the  phenomena, 
not  only  of  anthropology  and  of  biology,  but  of  the  universe.  *  But 
this  much  may  be  said, with  confidence:  that,  since  man  forms  a 
part  of  the  universe  which  contains  him,  his  destiny  is,  in  large 
measure,  wrapped  up  within  himself,  and  his  course  may  be  fore- 
seen and  forewarned  by  a  review  of  his  progress  in  the  past. 
Further  than  this,  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  anthro- 
pology contributions  from  all  the  physical  sciences  which  throw 
light  upon  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  his  physical 
environment  and  their  mutual  history  and  future. 

Sociology  is  justified  because  it  forms  a  part  of  philosophical  an- 
thropology, and  as  such  contributes  a  knowledge  of  social  rela- 
tions and  a  study  of  social  experiments  and  forces,  which  knowl- 
edge is  needed  for  our  decisions  in  social  ethics.  Sociology  has 
been  over-arrogant  and  lamentably  ignorant  as  regards  its  true 
function.  It  has  assumed  to  furnish  in  itself  the  solution  of  all 
questions  in  morals,  and  even  an  explanation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
psychical  and  physiological  facts  of  individual  life.  It  remains  for 
philosophical  anthropology  to  state  the  true  limitations  of  soci- 
ology and  its  purpose  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences  and  arts.  But,  if 
sociology  is  to  be  based  upon  anthropology  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  latter  term ;  for  philosophi- 
cal anthropology  is  as  yet  hardly  more  than  a  name.  A  fewsimple 
and  therefore  crude  definitions  will  indicate  the  writer's  use  of 
these  terms. 
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FhilosophiccU  anthropology  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  human  life,  including  both  the  broader  general- 
izations of  the  science  of  human  life  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art  of 
living.  It  includes,  therefore,  all  that  may  be  known  or  foreseen  con- 
cerning man,  his  past,  his  present,  and  his  future.  Anthropology,  as 
thus  defined,  includes  ethics  and  all  studies  in  applied  sociology,  and 
includes  as  well  all  the  special  sciences  which  treat  of  man, —  eth- 
nology, ethnography,  history,  human  physiology,  psychology,  and 
the  like.  Anthropology  is  in  turn  a  part  of  philosophical  biology* 
Stated  in  the  briefest  form,  anthropology  is  the  philosophy  of 
human  life.  Sociology  is  that  part  of  philosophical  anthropology 
which  treats  of  social  phenomena.  It,  too,  includes  both  a  science 
(the  ensemble  of  the  so-called  "  social  sciences," —  economics,  politi- 
cal science,  the  science  of  the  family,  of  religion,  of  education, 
etc.),  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  includes  an  art 
or  the  arts  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  term  "  social  ethics." 
Briefly,  it  is  the  science,  or  rather  the  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
societies  and  consociations, —  the  science  of  association. 

A  Social  phenomenon  is  any  action  of  a  human  individual  upon 
a  conscious  human  object,  or  it  is  a  complex  of  such  actions.  In 
such  a  phenomenon  there  are  always  two  or  more  individuals  in- 
volved, although  agencies  may  be  used  to  carry  the  action  of  the 
one  across  centuries  or  around  the  world  to  the  other.  A  consocia- 
tion consists  of  two  or  more  individuals  who  stand  in  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  subject  and  object.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
social  phenomena  without  consociation ;  and  a  consociation  may 
continue  but  for  an  instant  or  it  may  endure  through  centuries. 
It  may  include  only  two  individuals  in  chance  contact,  or  an  entire 
tribe  or  people.  A  society  is  a  consociation  of  a  more  stable  or 
complex  order,  generally  lasting  beyond  the  lifetime  of  an  individual 
and  including  large  masses  of  people.  Association  is  the  state  or 
relation  existing  between  the  individuals  of  a  consociation. 

All  so-called  socicU  phenomena  are  individual  phenomena. 
They  are  psychical  in  their  nature,  and  can  be  explained  only  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual. 
Anthropology  and  sociology  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
merely  subdivisions  of  biology.  There  is  a  steadily  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  keenest  critics  in  sociology  to  take  this  lat- 
ter view,  and  to  abandon  that  held  by  Comte  and  all  his  most  noted 
followers.  But  economy  in  the  division  of  labor  among  scientists 
is  the  justification,  not  only  for  the  existence  of  anthropology  and 
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sociology  as  separate  sciences,  but  for  a  number  of  subdivisions  of 
them. 

The  anthropological  and  the  sociological  arts  may  well  be 
ranked  above  the  corresponding  sciences.  Arts  are  to  be  subdi- 
vided or  classified  with  reference  to  their  importance  in  satisfying 
human  wants  and  with  reference  to  their  difficulty  and  the  need 
of  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in  pursuing  them.  Sciences  are 
to  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  degree  in  which  they  minis- 
ter to  the  arts.  Ideally,  the  art  furnishes  in  every  case  to  the 
science  the  reason  for  its  existence.  The  art  is  to  formulate  the 
problems  and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  science.  Thus  consid- 
ered, it  becomes  evident  that,  as  ethics  is  the  most  important 
because  it  is  the  most  inclusive  of  all  the  arts,  so  anthropology,  as 
the  foundation  of  ethics,  ranks  highest  in  honor  and  importance 
amongst  all  th^  sciences. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science 
comprise  all  of  the  Saratoga  addresses  of  1899.  The  debates,  which 
followed  the  reading  of  papers  are  stenographically  reported ;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  matter  thus  supplied  to  the  editor,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  quantity  was  necessitated  by  the  space  limitations 
of  the  present  volume.  This  stenographic  matter  has  been  revised 
either  by  the  editor  or  by  the  contributor  to  the  discussion,  and  fairly 
represents,  in  substance,  the  opinions  of  the  participant  in  the  debate. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  essayists  once  more  of  the 
invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  that  all  *  papers  engaged  for  the 
General  Meeting  are  so  secured  with  the  understanding  that  they  may 
be  published  in  the  Journal  if  deemed  advisable.  The  members  of  the 
Council,  however,  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to  the  publication  of  any 
particular  paper.  If  writers  choose  to  publish  elsewhere,  it  must  be 
with  the  stipulation  that  their  papers  may  also  be  printed  in  ihtjour- 
naly  at  the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  date  of  publication.  Heads  of 
Departments  are  not  solicitous  to  secure  essays  which,  in  general 
form  and  substance,  have  been  read  elsewhere  before  presentation  at 
Saratoga. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  on  page  iii. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE  ASSOCIATION. 


All  officers  are  ex-offido  members  of  the  Association;  but 
persons  serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not 
be  members  of  the  Association.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Depart- 
ment Committees  are  greatly  in  need  of  reorganization  upon  a 
basis  of  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  the 
General  Secretary  deems  it  wise  to  omit  the  list  until  such  organ- 
ization is  deemed  advisable.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of 
Heads  of  Departments  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  and  life  members 
are  given  alphabetically,  and  the  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  according  to  nationality.  The  only  distinction  between 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  According 
to  a  minute  enacted  by  the  General  Council,  Dec.  17,  1897,  the 
name  of  any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  next  preceding  the  date  adopted  —  March  i,  1898  — 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  It  was  also  voted  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Journal  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  sent  to 
any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  the  year  in  which  the 
convention  is  held  which  is  reported  in  the  Journal,  It  was  sub- 
sequently voted  at  a  council  meeting  held  in  Woodmont,  Conn., 
July  6,  1898,  that  the  General  Secretary  be  permitted  to  use  his 
discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  these  resolutions. 
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BUSINESS   OF    1899. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  held  its  Thirty- 
seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  beginning  Monday  evening, 
September  4,  and  closing  with  the  session  of  Friday  morning, 
September  8.  The  proceedings  of  the  several  departments  were 
conducted  in  Grand  Army  Hall,  and  a  wide  degree  of  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  various  important  papers  presented.  The 
opening  address  of  President  Baldwin,  on  "  The  Natural  Right  to 
a  Natural  Death,"  covered  a  theme  unique  in  character  and 
method  of  treatment ;  and  the  essays  of  other  notable  speakers 
dealt  with  topics  of  national  interest  now  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind.  The  address  of  the  General  Secretary  summarized  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  year. 

Following  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary,  a  Nominating 
Committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  list  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  That  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  W.  A.  Giles,  Esq.,  E.  H.  Avery,  Esq.,  Hon.  Lyman  D. 
Brewster,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Association  the  list  of  officers,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  was  adopted ;  and  the  names  will  be  found  on  a  suc- 
ceedmg  page  of  the  Journal, 

Under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous  Business,"  the  matter  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Association,  delegated  to  a  special  com- 
mittee at  preceding  meetings  of  the  General  Council,  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  subjoined  vote  was  passed  :  — 

VoUdy  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association  at  its  regular  session 
duly  warned  and  held  next  after  the  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  an  Act  entitled  '<  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,**  enacted  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  at  its  Third  Session, 
and  approved  Jan  28,  1889,  hereby  accepts  said  Act,  and  incorporates  under 
its  provisions. 

VoUd^  That  the  General  Secretary  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  vote 
with  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington. 

Voted^  That  the  several  recommendations  of  the  Council  rdative  to  said 
Charter,  and  to  incorporate  under  the  same,  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted. 
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VUl  AMERICAN    SOCIAL    SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION 

Voted,  That  the  present  Constitution,  Rules,  and  By-laws  heretofore  gov- 
erning the  American  Social  Science  Association  as  an  incorporated  body  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  adopted  as  the  Constitution,  Rules,  and  By-laws  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  as  now  incorporated  under  the  Charter 
from  the  United  States. 

Voted,  That  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  make 
any  and  all  transfers  and  conveyances  which  they  may  deem  proper  to  make 
of  all  the  archives  and  property  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
as  a  voluntary  body,  to  the  American  Social  Science  Association  as  a  cor- 
poration. 

And,  at  a  special  session  of  the  General  Association  held  on 
Tuesday  morning,  September  5,  it  was  further 

Voted,  That  the  President  and  General  Secretary  be  requested  to*  endeavor 
to  arrange  for  the  assignment  to  the  Association  of  some  suitable  room  and 
place  in  one  of  the  government  buildings  at  Washington  for  the  deposit  of 
its  archives,  library,  and  collections,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  thought  best 
so  to  deposit,  and  as  the  permanent  central  office  of  the  Association  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Voted,  That  the  place  or  places  of  holding  the  future  meetings  of  the 
incorporated  Association  bie  such  place  or  places  within  the  United  States  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  for  the  same  by  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

And  at  the  closing' business  session  of  the  Association  held  on 
Friday  morning,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  referring  to  President  Baldwin,  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted  and  ordered  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association  has  heard  with 
regret  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  to  be  relieved  of  the 
presidency  of  this  body,  and  grants  his  request  with  unfeigned  reluctance. 

That  the  members  congratulate  him  on  the  excellent  record  the  Associa- 
tion has  made  under  his  leadership,  and  on  the  unity,  fellowship,  and  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  which  have  marked  this  body  in  the  time  of  his  administration  of 
office. 

That  we  thank  him  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Social 
Science  by  his  addresses,  and  by  the  addition  of  his  large  learning,  his  pro- 
found thought,  and  his  luminous  wisdom  to  our  current  discussions. 

That  every  officer  has  found  in  him  an  ideal  colleague,  and  every  member  is 
under  obligations  to  his  courtesy,  his  justice,  his  precision,  and  his  constant 
willingness  to  place  all  his  ripened  knowledge  at  the  service  of  their  own 
minds  in  the  common  search  for  light  and  truth. 

That  we  shall  always  recall  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  impartiality, 
directness,  clearness,  dignity,  and  sincerity  of  his  discharge  of  parliamentary 
duties,  and  that  we  wish  for  him  full  measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
all  fields  of  learning  in  which  he  works  for  his  country  and  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity  in  the  world. 
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BUSINESS    OF    1899  ix 

The  following  resolution  referring  to  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  recently  the  victim  of  a 
severe  injury,  was  also  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  on 
file:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association  has  greatly  missed 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  from  its  sessions  at  this  meeting; 
that  this  body  profoundly  regrets  the  grave  injury  of  which  Mr.  Stokes  has 
been  the  sufferer ;  that  we  rejoice  that  the  aids  of  affection  and  of  science  have 
been  effective  to  place  him  on  the  road  to  recovery;  that  we  send  him  our 
warm  wishes  for  his  early  restoration  to  strength  and  activity;  and  that  we 
hope  many  noble  causes  which  benefit  by  his  energy  and  wisdom  may  long 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  counsel  and  of  his  service. 

In  addition  to  the  general  miscellaneous  business  above  noted 
and  transacted  at  the  general  session  of  the  Association,  the 
ensuing  proceedings  occurred  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Association  held  at  the  United  States  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  September  6. 

There  were  present  at  the  Council,  in  addition  to  the  President 
and  General  Secretary,  W.  A.  Giles,  Esq.,  Professor  Isaac  Frank- 
lin Russell,  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  Dr.  W.  H.  Daly,  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Professor  W.  F. 
Willcox. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
It  was  then 

Voted^  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Congress 
on  Trusts,  to  be  assembled  in  Chicago  September  13,  to  send  delegates  10 
that  body  from  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  And  in  conformity 
to  this  vote  W.  A.  Giles,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Professor  Charles  H.  Henderson, 
of  Chicago  University,  and  William  H.  Daly,  M.D.,  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Association;  and  they  were  duly  accredited  by  the  General  Secretary. 

(The  report  of  this  committee,  prepared  by  W.  A.  Giles,  Esq., 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.) 

In  furtherance  of  action  to  define  the  existing  status  between 
the  "National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters"  and  the  "Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,"  it  was  also 

Voted^  That  the  letters  of  ihe  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  be 
placed  on  file  for  the  information  of  the  officers  of  this  body;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  be  ipso  facio  associate  members  of  the  Association  in 
return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  in  making  members  of  the  Association 
associate  members  of  the  Institute ;  that  associate  members  of  the  Institute 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  meetings,  but  not  the  right  to  vote  or 
to  receive  the  volumes  of  our  Transactions  free  of  charge. 
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X  AMERICAN    SOCIAL    SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION 

The  following  vote  was  also  passed  relative  to  the  order  of 
days  on  which  department  sessions  should  be  held  at  the  next 
annual  meeting :  — 

Voted^  That  the  order  of  days  for  the  several  departments  for  the  meeting 
of  1900  be  thus  arranged :  — 

Tuesday,  Department  of  Health ;  Wednesday,  Department  of  Education 
and  Art ;  Thursday,  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Finance ;  Friday, 
Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

.  And,  further,  that  on  each  subsequent  year  the  department  having  the 
last  day  on  the  year  preceding  shall  have  the  first  day,  and  so  on  in  regular 
order  as  above,  subject  always  to  such  variation  of  days  in  case  of  emergency 
as  the  President  and  General  Secretary  may  direct,  on  consultation  with  heads 
of  departments. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  adopted  and  placed  on 
file.     It  was  then 

Voted,  That  the  resolutions  from  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  be  placed  on 
minutes. 

Voted,  That  all  matters  of  printing  be  left  to  the  President  and  General 
Secretary. 

Voted,  That  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Association,  be  not  accepted. 

Voted,  That  the  Council  adopt,  as  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Association,  a 
device  submitted,  bearing  the  motto  "  Ne  Quid  Nimis,"  and  that  this  seal  be 
used  on  the  title-page  of  the  future  issues  of  i\ie  Journal  of  Social  Science. 

This  vote  was  based  upon  a  report  of  a  sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred. 

Voted,  That  the  following  gentlemen  serve  as  committee  on  admission  of 
new  members,  after  adjournment  of  session,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council :  H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.D.,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Samuel  L. 
Parrish,  Esq.,  Henry  L.  Wagner,  M.D.,  Daniel  R.  Noyes,  Esq.,  and  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D. 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  second  week  in  May. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  in  New  York  this  vote 
was  amended  to  read  "  the  first  week  in  May,  the  opening 
session  to  be  held  Monday  evening,  April  30,  1900." 

The  Council  then  adjourned  without  date,  having  completed  the 
immediate  business  of  the  Association. 

FREDERICK   STANLEY   ROOT, 

General  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments  :  the  first,  of  Education 
and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with 
general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  virith  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  President^  Treasurer^  and 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department^  and  ten  Directors ^ 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their  own  By-laws.  The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and 
Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  a 
Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  committees.  When- 
ever a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
American  Association,  and,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association.  And,  whenever 
a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council, 
its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they 
may  think  best.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless 
he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay 
the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  als6  be  Secretary  of  one 
Department. 

IV.  Any  person,  upon  nomination  by  the  Council,  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  five  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further 
sum  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life  member  exempt 
from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
i'^gs,  and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
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OFFICERS    OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

1899-1900. 

PresuUntf  Charlbs  Dudley  Warner,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fini  Vk€-Pr*$idetdt  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  LL.D.,  Watcibury,  Conn. 
Vici'Prtsidents, 


Hon.  FRANas  Wayland,  LL.D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Pre»t.  Danibl  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Lucy  Hall-Brownb,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Carounb  H.  Dall,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Pbabody,  LL.D.,  New 
York. 

Hon.  JosiAH  QuiNCV,  Boston,  Mass. 


Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  Berlin^ 
Germany. 

Grace  Pbckham  Murray,  M.D.,  New  York. 

H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Washragton,  DC 

Prest.  James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Pbabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  George  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  B.  McKblway,  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  RoBBRT  H.  Russell,  New  York. 


General  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root,  M.A.,  129  E.  islh  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  LeGendrb,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


DirecUfTS, 

Col.  Jacob  L.  Grrene,  Hartford,  Conn.  Seymour  Dexter,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

W.  A.  GiLBS,  Chicago,  111.  E.  H.  Avbry,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Edward  T.  Potter,  Newport,  R.L  St.  Clair  McKelway,   LL.D.,    Brookl>n, 

KuGENE  Smith,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Constantinople.  W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York. 
Hon.    Carroll    D.  Wright,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Department  Officers. 
I .    Education  and  A ri.—  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Ckatrmam  ; 
S.  T.  Dutton,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

U.    HeaUk.—  William  H.  Daly,  M.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Chairman  ;  Elmer  Lsb,  M.D.» 
New  York,  Secretary, 

IIL    Finance. ,  Chairman;  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Secretary. 

IV.    Social  E cottony. '- Hon.   F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  Chairman;   John  W. 
KiRKLAND,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  Secretary /re  tem. 

V.   Jurisprudence.—  Prof.  Franos  Wayland,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Chairman  ; 
Prof.  Isaac  F.  Russell,  New  York  City,  Secretary. 


Executive  Committee* 

Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  President;  Rev.  F.  S.  Root,  General  Secretary;  W.  C. 

LbGendre,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  Joseph  Andbrson.  D.D.,  Education  and  Art  Chairman;  Dr. 

William    H.  Daly,  Health  Chairman;  Prof.  Franos  Wayland,   hL.D., /urisprudeme 

Chairman ; ,  Finance  Chairman  ;  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Social  Economy  Chairman. 
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LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Extract  from  Constitution  :  ♦*  On  payment  of  one  hnndred  dollars,  any  person 
may  become  a  life  Member,  exempt  from  assessments.*' 


Angell,  Mr.  George  T.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Baldwin,   Hon.   S.   E.,   LL.D.,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
*Bamard,  Mr.  James  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blatchford,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Mr.  Gamaliel,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Cole,  Mr.  W.  A.,  New  York  City. 
♦Dike,  Mr.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Dodge,   Mr.   Charles   C,  New  York 
.    City. 
Dodge,  William  E.,  Jr.,  New   York 

City. 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  H.,  New  York  City. 
Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S.,  New  York 

City. 
♦Hoyt,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
James,   Hon.  D.   Willis,  New  York 

City. 
Lawson,  Rev.  Albert  G.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Letchworth,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Portageville, 

N.Y. 
Libbey,  Mr.  Jonas  M.,  New  York  City. 
♦Lincoln,  Dr.  D.  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Patterson,  W.  H.,  275  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 


•Robeson,  Mr.  William  R.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Sanborn,   Hon.   Frank   B.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Sanborn,   Mrs.   Louisa  L.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  LL.D.,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anson  Phelps,  New  York 

City. 
Stokes,  Mr.  L  N.  Phelps,  New  York 

City. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Thomas,  New  York  City. 
Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S.,  Constantinople. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Ware,   Mr.    William   R.,  New   York 

City. 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D., 

Berlin,  Germany. 
Wigglesworth,  Dr.  Edward,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Wolcott,  Miss  Ella  L.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Wolcott,  Hon.  Roger,  LL.D.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Young,   Mr.    J.    Edward,  New  York 

City. 


[Names  marked  with  star  [*]  camiot  be  found  by  post-office  official?;] 
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HONORARY    AND    CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 


[Note. —  The  names  on  this  list  marked  with  a  star  are  those  of  persons  who 
cannot  be  found  by  post-office  officials.  In  each  case  the  letters  were  forwarded 
and  were  returned  to  the  editor  as  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to 
find  the  person  to  whom  communications  were  addressed.] 


In  America. 

Prof.   J.   Irving  Manatt,  Providence, 

R.I. 
Henry    Barnard,     LL.D.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Portland, 

Ore. 
Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  care  The 

Toronto  Income  Trusts  Co.,  Yonge 

St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Hon.  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Buenos 

Ayres. 
Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.D.,  795  Broadway, 

New  York. 

///  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester. 

Lord  Radstock,  London. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  24  Cheyne 
Walk,  London,  S.W. 

Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  Esq.,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Alfred  Field.  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  W.  Ackland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Oxford. 

♦Miss  Edith  Simcox,  London. 

Miss  Louisa  Innes  Lundsden,  Glen- 
bogie,  Rhynie,  Scotland. 

Herl»rt  Spencer,  Esq.,  London. 

Miss  J.  Francis  Dove,  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Lord  Hobhouse,  15  Bruton  St.,  Lon- 
don. 

Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  London. 

Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  London. 

Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don. 


In  Frame. 

•M.  £mile  Mailer,  Paris. 

M.  Joseph  Gamier,  14  Rue  Richelieu, 

Paris. 
*M.  August  Laugel,  19  Rue  de  la  Ville 

rEvgque,  Paris. 
*M.  £mile  Cacheux,  Paris. 
M.  fimile  Trelat,  Paris. 
*M.  F.  Buisson,  Paris. 
M.  £mil  Levasseur,  24  Rue  Monsieur 

le  Prince,  Parb. 
M.    Arthur   Raffalovich,   19  Avenue 

Hoche,  Paris. 
M.    Pierre   Claudio   Jannet,  22    Rue 

Oudinot,  Paris. 


In  Germany. 

Dr.  Ernest  Engel,  Royal   Statistical 
Bureau,  Berlih. 


In  Italy. 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Pisa. 
Prof.   Alberto    de    Errea,    Cavaliere 
della  Coma  d*  Italia,  Venice. 


In  Hungary. 
*M.  E.  Horn,  M.P.,  Budapest. 

In  Belgium. 

*M.  P.  Buls,  Brussels. 
M.  Van  de  Rest,  Bmssels. 
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LIST   OF   ANNUAL   MEMBERS   JAN.  i,  1900. 


[Note. —  In  explanation  of  the  comparatively  late  appearance  of  ih^  Journal 
for  1899  the  editor  desires  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Admission  of  New  Members,  which  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral hundred  new  names,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  publication  until 
such  list  should  be  reasonably  complete.  It  would  be  manifestly  misleading 
and  absurd  to  print  the  yb«r/w/ prior  to  such  incorporation,  fdthough  the  con- 
tinued work  of  the  Committee  will  add  still  other  names  to  Treasurer's  books ; 
and,  f  OK  this  reason,  the  roll  as  published  will  always  be  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. The  work  of  tabulating  and  verifying  has  been  one  of  no  inconsider- 
able magnitude  for  all  engaged.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  when  dealing  with 
nearly  nine  hundred  names,  errors  >\ill  creep  in,  although  much  care  has  been 
exercised. 

With  reference  to  this  enrollment  some  explanations  are  essential,  and  they 
are  as  follows :  — 

The  "  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,"  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  th©  American  Social  Science  Association,  but  now  an  independent  body, 
still  retains  a  certain  connection  with  the  Association  in  the  form  of  Associate 
Memberships.  The  following  clauses  from  vote  passed  at  the  Saratoga  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  define  the  existing  status :  — 

y0ted,  That  the  members  of  the  Institute  be  ipso  facto  associate  members  of  the  Association 
in  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  in  making  members  of  the  Association  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

In  the  list  subjoined  such  associate  members  are  marked  with  a  star.  In 
the  matter  of  academic  titles  such  only  are  given  as  are  known;  and  the 
urgent  need  of  going  to  press  at  no  later  day  forbade  opportunity  for  diligent 
personal  inquiry  involving  a  large  correspondence.  Members  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  communicate  with  the  editor  at  once  respecting  academic  titles, 
and  also  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  be  found  upon  the  roll.  All  resigna- 
tions should  also  be  promptly  reported  to  the  permanent  address  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  129  E.  15th  Street,  New  York  City.] 

♦Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  Fairford,  England.  Addam,    Miss    Jane,    Hull     House, 

Abbot,  Francis  E.,  Ph.D.,  43  Larch  Chicago. 

St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ade,  George,  the  Record^  Chicago. 

Abbott,  Samuel  W.,  M.D.,  142   State  Adler,    Dankmar,   3543    Ellis    Ave., 

St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 

Abrahams,  A.,  800   St.  Marks  Ave.,  Agar,  John  E.,  31    Nassau  St.,  New 

Brooklyn.  York. 

Adams,  B.,  23  Court  St.,  Boston.  Aiken,  W.   M.,  St.  James  Building, 

♦Adams,  Henry.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

♦Adams,  Herbert,  LL.D.,  Johns  Hop-  ♦Alden,  Henry  M.,  care  of  Harper  & 

kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Brothers,  New  York. 

Adams,  John  L.,  24  E.  46th  St.,  New  Alderson,  Victor  C,  M.D.,  Armour 

York.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Chicago. 

Adams,  Oscar  Fay,  41  Marlboro  St.,  Aldrich,  Charles  F.,  Home  Insurance 

Boston.  Building,  Chicago. 
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Aldrich,  Nelson  W.,  Providence,  R.I. 
♦Aldrich,    Thomas     Bailey,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Aldridge,  George  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Alexander,  £.  P.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
♦Alexander,  John  W.,  120  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Allen,    Charles     Dexter,     Hartford, 

Conn. 
♦Allen,  James  Lane,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Allen,     S.     H.,     501     Jackson     St., 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Allen,  Thomas,  12  Commercial  Ave., 

Boston. 
Allen,   Timothy    Field,   M.D.,  3    E. 

48th  St.,  New  York. 
Allen,  William  At  Madison,  Neb. 
Allison.  Hon.  W.    B.,    11 24   N.    St., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Allsheler,  Joseph  A.,  320  Manhattan 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Alvord,  Henry  E.,  Lewinsville,  Fair- 
fax County,  Va. 
Ames,  Gen.  Adelbert,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Ames,  James  Barr,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Amory,    Robert,   M.D.,   279   Beacon 

St.,  Boston. 
Anderson,  E.  Ellery,  27  William  St. 

New  York. 
Anderson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 
Anderson,  Warren  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Anderson,  Winslow,  M.D.,  1220  Sut 

ton  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Andrews,  Charles,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Andrews,   Hon.   Charles   B.,   LL.D., 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
Andrews,  Charles    M.,  Bryn    Mawr, 

Pa. 
Angell,   Henry  C,    16    Beacon    St 

Boston,  Mass. 
Anthony,    Prof.     Wm.    A.,    Cooper 

Union,  New  York. 
Appleton,  Edmund  D.,  215  W.  79th 

St.,  New  York. 
Archer,    Frederick,    Carnegie    Insti- 
tute, Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Ashley,    Prof.   Clarence    D.,    LL.D., 

N.Y.  Un.  Law  School,  New  York. 
Ashley,  George  Hall,  15  W.  22d  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ashmead,  William    H.,  1821    Q  St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Ashmore,  George  C,  M.D.,  794   Re- 
public St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Atherton,     Miss      Gertrude,      "The 

Cairo,"  Washington,  D.C. 
Atwood,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  "  Bloom- 

ingdale,"  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Atwood,    J.    M.,     159     Meigs    St., 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Audsley,  G.  A.,  Bowling  Green  Office, 

New  York. 
Austen,  Peter  T.,  218  St.  Johns  PL, 

Brooklyn. 
Avery,  A.  C,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Avery,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Ayer,    Benjamin    F.,    99    Pine    St., 

Chicago. 
Ayers,  Howard,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bacon,    Edwin    M.,    6    Beacon    St., 

Boston. 
Bacon,  Henry,  12  bis  Rue  Vineuse, 

Paris,  France. 
Bacon,   Robert,  33   Wall    St.,    New 

York  City. 
Bailhache,     Preston     H.,    21 15    St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Baker,  David  S.,  Wickford,  R.I. 
Baker,  Prof.  George  S.,  190  Brattle 

St.,  Cambridge. 
Baker,    Henry    B.,    M.D.,    lansing, 

Mich. 
Baker,  Hon.  John  H.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Bakewell,   Prof.   Charles    Montague, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Baldwin,   Prof.   J.   Mark,   Princeton, 
•    N.J. 
♦Baldwin,    Hon.  S.  E.,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven;  Conn. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr.,  32  Nassau 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Ball,  Thomas,  29  S.  Mountain  Ave., 

Montclair,  N.J. 
Band,  A.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bangs,     John     Kendrick,     Yonkers, 

N.Y. 
Barber,  Walter  L.,  M.D.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Barclay,  Shepard,  705  Olive  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Barnard,  Charles,  201    W.  loist   St., 

New  York. 
Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 

New  York. 
Barrows,  Charles  Clifford,  M.D.,  8  W. 
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Foote,  Mrs.   Mary  Hallock,  care  of 

North   Star  Mmes,  Grass  Valley, 

Cal. 
Foulke,  W.  D.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Fowler,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  720  North 

Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Fowler,  Prof.  Harold  N.,  49  Cornell 

St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
♦Fox,  John,  Jr.,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 
Franldand,    F.    W.,   346    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Freer,  Charles  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
♦French,  Daniel  C,  125  W.  nth  St., 

New  York. 
♦Fuller,  Henry  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gage,  Hon.  Lyman   J.,    171 5   Mass. 

Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gaines,  R.  R.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Gallaudet,  Edward   M.,  LL.D.,  Gal- 

laudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gaily,  M.,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
Gantt,  James  B.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Gardiner,  Charles  A.,  32  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 
♦Garland,    Hamlin,    care    McClure's 

Magazine^  New  York  City. 


Garrett,  John  B.,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 

Gates,  Lewis  E.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gates,  Pres.  Merrill  E.,  LL.I).,  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Catling.  Richard  J.,  834  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Gay,  Dr.  George  W.,  665  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Gay,  Walter,  73  Rue  Ampere,  Paris. 

Gaylcy,  Charles  Mills,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gelatt,  Roland  B.,  417  W.  Market 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gerhard,  William  P.,  36  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

Gerhardt,  Kari,  Box  23,  Station  A, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gericke,  Wilhelm,  Upland  Road, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

♦Gibson,  C.  D.,  Players*  Club,  New 
York  City. 

Gifford,  R.  Swain,  152  W.  57th  St., 
New  York. 

Gilbert,  Cass,  704  Constable  Building, 
4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

♦Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  107  15th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

♦Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  33  E.  17th 
St.,  New  York. 

Giles,  William  A.,  64  Borden  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

♦Gillette,  William,  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Gilman,  Arthur,  36  Concord  Ave., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

♦GUman,  Pres.  D.  C,  LL.D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gilman,  Theodore,  62  Cedar  St., 
New  York. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  D.D.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Goddard,  Morrill,  New  York  yiwr/w/. 
New  York  City. 

«Godkin.  E.  L.,  New  York  City. 

♦Godwin,  Parke,  19  E.  37th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Gordon,  Armstead  C,  Staunton,  Va. 

♦Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Goss,  E.  O.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

♦Grant,  Robert,  205  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston. 

Greene,  Col.  Jacob  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Greene,  J.  Warren,  3  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

♦Gregory,  Eliot,  6122  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  St..  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Griffin,  Percy,  48  Exchange  PI.,  New 
York. 

♦Griffis,  Rev.  William  Elliott,  D.D., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Guild,  Curtis,  Jr.,  ^Box  1^96,  Boston. 

Guthrie,  W.  D.,  40  WaU  St.,  New 
York. 

Ilabberton,  John,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 

♦Hadley,  Pres.  Arthur  T.,  LL.D.. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hainer,  Bayard  F.,  Perry,  Okla. 

Haines,  H.  S.,  66  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Hale,  Philip,  St.  Botolph  Club,  Bos- 
ton. 

Halford,  R.  J.,  1622  22d  St.,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hall,  Asaph,  12  Kirkland  PI.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hall,  C.  H.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Hallett,  Hon.  Moses  B.,  Denver,  Col. 

Hallock,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  2832,  New 
York. 

Halstead,  Murat,  643  W.  4th  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamilton,  T.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y. 

Hamlin,  C.  S.,  Ames  Building,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hammond,  Hon.  N.   J.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hanford,  C.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  Cr.  of 
E.  E.  Hardy,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston. 

♦Harland,  Henry,  144  Cromwell 
Road,  I^ndon,  England. 

Harney,  George  E.,  113  E.  36th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Harney,  Will  Wallace,  Orland  P.O., 
Drawer  No.  148,  Oriand  City,  Fla. 

Harper,  Prof.  William  R.,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Harris,  Prof.  W.  T.,  LL.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

♦Harrison,  Alexander,  17  Rue  Cam- 
pagne  Premiere,  Paris,  France. 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Burton,  43  E.  29th 
St.,  New  York. 

Harrison,  Hon.  Carter  H.,  295  Schil- 
ler St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Harrison,  Hon.  Lynde,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Harrison,  Ralph  C,  919  Pine  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hart,  Charles  H.,  1819  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

♦Harte,  Bret,  74  Lancaster  Gate, 
London,  England. 

Harter,  George  A.,  Delaware  College, 
Newark,  Del. 

Hartwell,  H.  W.,  147  Summer  St., 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Harvey,-  Alexander,   267    5ih    Ave., 

New  V^ork  City. 
Harvey,  George  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y\ 
*Hassam,  Childe,  152    W.  57th  St., 

New  York. 
Hastings,  Frank  Seymour,  29  Broad 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Hastings,  Thomas,  28  E.  41st  Street 

New  York. 
Hawes,  Miss  Susan  M.,  98  Park  Ave. 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  216  W.  138th  St., 

New  York. 
*Hay,  Hon.  John,  LL.D.,  Washing 

ton,  D.C. 
Hazard,  R.  G..  Peacedale,  R.L 
Henderson,   Prof.   Charles   H.,   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
Henderson,  Hon.  J.  B.,  i6th  St.  and 

Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Henry,  Rev.   Francis   A.,   1308   16th 

St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
♦Heme,  James  A.,  79  Convent  Ave., 

New  York. 
Higginson,  Col.  T.  W.,  LL.D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Hill,  Alfred  R.,  M.D.,  669  5th  Ave., 

New  York. 
Hill,  J.   Stanhope,    21    Buckingham 

St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hitchcock,  Hon.  Henry,  LL.D.,  709 

Wainwright    Building,    St.    Louis, 

Mo. 
Hoadley,   Hon.   George,  22    William 

St.,  New  York. 
Holland,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  2918  Pine 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holt,    Henry,   29    W.  23d  St.,  New 

York. 
♦Howard,  Bronson,  201    W.  78th   St., 

New  York. 
♦Howells,    W.  D.,   40  W.  59th  St., 

New  York. 
Howes,  Prof.  Charles  F.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Howland,  Richard  ^.y  Journal  Office, 

Providence,  R.I. 
Howry,  Hon.  Charies  B.,  U.S.  Court 

of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hoyt,   Colgate,   36    Wall    St.,    New 

York. 
Hubbell,  Hon.  Charies  Bulkley,  New 

York  City. 
Hughes,   Rupert,   Criterion,   156   5th 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Hunt,   Richard   H.,   28  E.   21st  St., 

New  York  City. 
♦Hutton,   Laurence,   Cr.   of    Harper 

Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Hyde,  Rev.  C.   M.,  D.D.,  Honolulu, 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams,  Colum- 
bia University,  N.Y. 
Jackson,  Theodore  F.,  lo  W.  43d  St., 

New  York. 
Jacobi,  A.,  M.D.,   no  W.  34th   St., 

New  York. 
Jacques,   David   R.,    120    Broadway, 

New  York. 
James,   Prof.    E.    J.,    University    of 

Chicago,  111. 
♦James,   Henry,  Lambs  House,  Rye, 

England. 
♦James,  Prof.  William,  LL.D.,  Har- 

vard   University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Janeway,   Edward   G.,  M.D.,  36  W. 

40th  St.,  New  York. 
♦Jefferson,   Joseph,   LL.D.,    Players' 

Club,  New  York  City. 
Jenkins,  Judge  James  G.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Jenks,  Dr.  Edward  W.,  84  Lafayette 

Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W..  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Orne,  South  Ber- 
wick, Me. 
John,   Samuel   Will.  2669   Highland 

Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
Johnson,    Henry    V.,    1038    Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 
♦Johnson,   Robert    Underwood,    the 

Century  Magazine^  New  York  City. 
Johnston,  J.  B.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Johnstone,  E.  R.,  Ttmes^  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Jones,  Breckenridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jordan,   Pres.    David    Starr,   LL.D., 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Kaler,  James  Otis,   P.O.   Box   1079, 

Portland,  Me. 
Keasbey,  Lindley  M.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Keaton,  Hon.  James    R.,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
♦Kelley,   Edgar    Stillman,    Steinway 

Hall,  New  York  City. 
Kellogg,  Charles  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  James  IL,  Bq^tle  Creek, 

.Mich. 
Kelly.  Robert   Morrow,   1536  2d  St., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Kenealy,  Alexander  C,  445  ist  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
♦Kennan,    George,     Baddeck,   Cape 

Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 
Kent,   Walter  H.,  300  Washington 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Kent,  William,  Passaic,  N.J. 
Key,  D.  M.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Kimball,  Benjamin  A.,  Concord,  N.H. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  J.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 


Kinney,  Thomas  T.,  1062  Broad  St., 

Newark,  N.J. 
Kipling,   Rudyard,  Athenaeum   Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  London. 
Kobbe,  Gustav,  138  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Kohlsaat,  H.  H.,  Chicago.  111. 
Kohns,  Lee,  27    W.  74th   St./ New 

York. 
Kursheedt,   Manuel    A.,  35   Warren 

St.,  New  York. 
♦La  Farge,  Bancel,  51  W.  loth  St., 

New  York. 
♦La   Farge,  John,    51    W.  loth   St., 

New  York. 
Laffam,  W.  M.,  335  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York. 
Landon,    J.   S.,    Schenectady,    N.Y. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  8  Brimmer  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
♦Lathrop,   Francis,    29    Washington 

Sq.,  New  York. 
Le  Brun,  Napoleon,  i  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City, 
Le  Gras,  Gustave,  17  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York. 
Lea,  Henry  Charles,  2000  Walnut  St.» 

Philadelphia. 
Leipziger,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  324  E.  50tb 

St.,  New  York. 
Leupp,    Francis    E.,   1813    i6th   St., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Leverett,  Frank,  Denmark,  la. 
Levy,   Rev.  Clifton   H.,  449  W.  23d 

St.,  New  York. 
Levy,  James,  137  Sycamore  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Lewis,  E.  H.,  Lewis  Inst.,  Madison  & 

•Robey  Sis.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lindsey,  C.  E.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lippincott,  Craig,  218  W.  Rittenhouse 

Sq.,  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott,  John    H.,   132  Sip  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Tjppitt,  Henry  F.,  Providence,  R.I. 
,  Little,     Moses,    60     Merrimac     St., 

Lowell,  Mass. 
♦Lodge,   Hon.   Henry  Cabot,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Lo^an,  James  E.,  M.D.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
Logan,   Walter   S.,   27    William  St., 

New  York. 
Ix)rd,  O.  Benjamin,  34   W.28th  St.,* 

New  York. 
,  Loring,   Guy    P.,   22    Congress    St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
♦Lounsbury,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  LL.D., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lowery,  B.  G.,  Blue  Mountain,  Mbs. 
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Lowery,  Francis  P.,  Calumet  Club, 
New  York. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  P.O.  Box  17 17, 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  L.H.D.,  the 
Outlook^  New  York  City. 

MacLaren,  Archibald,  Lowery  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Macmonnies,  Fred  W.,  Paris,  France. 

Magie,  W.  J.,  556  N.  Broad  St.,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J. 

Magill,  Edward  H.,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Magruder,  Benjamin  D.,  7  Washing- 
ton PI.,  Chicago. 

♦Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  160  W.  86th 
St.,  New  York. 

Marshall,  James,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Marshall,  Louis,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Martin,  Rev.  S.  A.,  D.D.,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida,  i  Walnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mathews,  Joseph  McD.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

♦Matthews,  Brander,  681  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Maurice,  C.  S.,  Jekyl  Island,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

May,  Henry,  1325  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mayer,  David,  1043  5^^  Ave.,  New 
York. 

McBryde,  John  M.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

McCall,  John  A.,  346  Broadw^ay,  New 
York. 

McClure,  A.  K.,  Times  Office,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McCracken,  W.  D.,  174  W.  58th  St., 
New  York. 

♦McDowell,  E.  A.,  381  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

McDowell,  William  F.,  150  5th  Ave., 
New  York. 

McKeen,  James,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

♦McKelway,  Hon.  St.  Clair,  121 
Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKelway,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  121  Hicks 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKewer,  Gen.  Chauncey,  1508  H 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

♦McKim,  Charles  Follen,  160  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McKowen,  John  C,  Jackson,  La. 

McLain,  John  S.,  Journal^  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

♦McMaster,  John  Bach,  LL.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Means,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  40  Water  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Meigs,    John,    High    School,    Potts- 
town,  Pa. 
*Melchers,  Gari  I.,  Egmond,  Holland. 
Merriam,  Prof.   A.   R.,   D.D.,   Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Metcalf,  Stephen  O.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Metcalfe,  James  S.,  19  W.  31st  St., 

New  York. 
*Miller,  Joaquin,   Oakland    Heights, 

Cal. 
MiUigan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Minot,  William,  39  Court  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
♦Mitchell,  Donald   G.,   LL.D.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Mitchell,  Prof.  Edwin  K.,  D.D.,  Theo. 

Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mitchell,  John  W.,  M.D.,  227  Benefit 

St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Mitchell,  William,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Moffett,  Samuel   E.,  351    W.    114th 

St.,  New  York. 
Moore,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Moore,  Charles  Halsey,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Morey,  Prof.  William  C,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 
Moses,  Adolph,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Mowbray,   H.  Siddons,   New  York 

City. 
♦Muir,  John,  Martinez,  Cal. 
Munn,   Charles   A.,    14   E.    22d   St., 

New  York. 
Munson,  C.  La  Rue,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Murray,  Grace  Peckham,  M.D.,  New 

York  City. 
Myles,  Robert  C,  M.D.,  46  W.  38th 

St.,  New  York. 
Naegele,  C.  F.,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York. 
Nast,  Th.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
Neilson,  James,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
♦Nelson,  Henry    Loomis,   New   Ro- 

chelle,  N.y. 
Nelson,  William  R.,  the  Star,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
♦Nevin,  Ethelbert,  221   W.  57th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Nicoll,  Delancy,  123  E.  38th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
North,  Thomas  M.,  160  Central  Park, 

South,  New  York. 
Northrop,   Pres.  Cyrus,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
♦Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot,  LL.D., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Daniel  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Ogden,  Robert  C,  784  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  30  Warren  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 

O'Meara,  Stephen,  Journal  Office, 
Boston. 

Orlady,  George  B.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

Ormond,  Alexander  T.,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Ome,  Benjamin,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Osborne.  Thomas  M.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Osier,  Prof.  \Villiam,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  1759  R  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow,  Players*  Club, 
New  York. 

♦Paine,  Prof.  John  K.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  6  Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Palmer,  Walter  L.,  5  Lafayette  St., 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Paquin.  Paul.  M.D.,  Asheville,  N.C. 

♦Parker,  Prof.  Horatio  W.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Parkman,  Henry,  LL.D.,  209  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parrish,  James  C,  45  Broadway,  New 
York. 

l*arrish,  Samuel,  44  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Parsons,  Frank,  11  St.  James  Ave., 
Boston. 

Paxton,  James  D.,  471  Ashland  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peabody,  Hon.  Charles  A.,  LL.D.,  2 
Wall  St.,  New  York, 

Peabody,  Stephen,  30  E.  54th  St., 
New  York. 

♦Pearce,  Charles  Sprague,  Paris. 
,  Pearce,  Richard,  1712  Sherman  Ave., 
Denver,  Col. 

♦Peck,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston,  LL.D., 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Peckham,  Wheeler  H.,  685  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 

l*eet,  Emerson  W.,  271  Summit  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pelle,  Stanton  J.,  The  Concord, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Pepper,  George  Wharton,  LL.D.,  701 
Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦Perkins,  Hon.  James  Breck,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

♦Perry,  Thomas  Sargeant,  44  Sahu- 
rada  Machi,  Azabee,  Tokio,  Japan. 


Peterson,   Frederick,   M.D.,   201   W. 
54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Petters,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  415  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York. 

Pierson,     William,     13    Hillyer    St., 
Orange,  N.J. 

Poole,  Murray  E.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

♦Porter,   Benjamin   C,  22   W.    nth 
St.,  New  York. 

Porter,  D.  G.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Von  Post,  H.  C,  32  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York. 

♦Potter,  Edward  Clark,  Enfield,  Mass. 

Potter,  Edward  T.,  Newport,  R.I. 

Potter,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Potter,  Robert  F.,  36  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

Pratt  Inst.   Free   Library,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Putnam,  Dr.  Charles  P.,  63  Marlboro 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  63  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I    by 
Boston ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  and  by 

FRED.  STANLEY  ROOT, 

129  E.  15x11  Street,  New  York. 
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The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  1899  was  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  from  Monday  evening,  September  4,  to 
Friday  noon,  September  8.  All  business  transacted  will  be  found 
recorded  under  the  head  of  ^^Busincss  ^1899." 

The  Departments  held  sessions  as  follows :  — 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER   4. 

General  Session, 

8.00  P.M.  Annual  Address  by  the  President,  Hon.  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  "  The  Natural  Right 
to  a  Natural  Death. ^^  [Action  on  vote  proposed  by  the  Council, 
accepting  the  Charter  procured  for  the  Association  from  Con- 
gress.] 

9.00  P.M.  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Frederick 
Stanley  Root,  M.A.,  of  New  York. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee.  . 
Miscellaneous  Business. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5. 

Department  of  Education  and  Art, 

9.30  A.M.     Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson, 
D.D.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

10.00  A.M.     Paper  by  Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  of  the    Water- 
bury  American^  on  "  Education  by  Newspaper,^' 

10.40  A.M.     Paper  by  Arthur  B.  Woodford,  Ph.D.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  **  Twentieth-century  Education J*^ 
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11.15  A.M.  Paper  by  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  on  **  The  Present  Problem  of  Negro 
Education,^^ 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER   6. 

Departments  of  Social  Economy  and  Finance, 

9.00  A.M.  Opening  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Economy  Section,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  *^  Social 
Relations  in  the  United  States, ^^ 

9.45  A.M.  A  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Prof. 
W.  F.  WiLLCOX,  Ph.D.,  of  Cornell  University,  on  **  The  Social  Re- 
lations of  the  Two  Chief  R cues  in  the  Southern  States J^ 

10.30  A.M.  A  Paper  on  "  Expansion  as  an  Historical  Evolu- 
tion^'^ by  Samuel  Parrish,  Esq.,  of  Southampton,  N.Y. 

11.00  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  Chicago, 
on  "  The  Aims  and  Principles  of  the  Consumers'  League,^' 

12.00  M.  A  Paper  on  "  The  Present  Needs  of  Prison  Manage- 
ment in  America''  debated  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory, F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  others. 

8.00  P.M.  Finance  Section,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  Chair- 
man. Introductory  remarks  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy. 

8.30  P.M.  Address  from  Alleyne  Ireland,  Esq.,  on  **  The 
Fifiancial  Administration  of  Colonial  Dependencies'' 

9.00  P.M.  Discussion  of  the  above  topic  opened  by  Brigadier- 
general  Guy  V.  Henry,  late  Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 

Department  of  furisp  rude  nee, 

9.30  A.M.  Opening  address  by  Prof.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell, 
D.C.L.,  of  the  New  York  University  Law  School,  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  on  **  Why  Laiv  Schools  are  crowded," 
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to.oo  A.M.  Paper  by  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  President 
of  North-western  University,  on  "  The  Acquisition  and  Govern- 
ment  of  Territory y 

11.00  a.m.  Paper  by  Hon.  John  Woodward,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  on  "  The  Tendency  of  Courts  to  sus- 
tain Special  Legislation^ 

Discussion  of  preceding  papers. 

8.00  P.M.  Paper  by  Francis  B.  Thurber,  Esq.,  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  on  "  The  Right  to  combiner 

9.00  P.M.  Paper  by  Prof.  Clarence  D.  Ashley,  LL.D.,  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  School,  on  "  The  Training  of  the 
Lauyery 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER    8. 

Department  of  Health. 

'Chairman  of  Department,  W.  H.  Daly,  M.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

9.30  A.M.     General  Session. 

{a)  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
(b)  Annual  Election  of  Officers. 
{c)  Miscellaneous  Business. 

10.00  A.M.  J irief  Mention  of  a  Few  Ethnic  Features  of  Nert'ous 
Diseases,     Irving  C.  Rosse,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 

10.30  A.M.  A  Plan  for  the  Suppression  of  Yellow  Fever,  By 
Walter  C.  Wyman,  M.D.,  Surgeon-general  U.S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service. 

11.00  k.M.  The  Increase  of  Insanity  and  its  Interpretation,  By 
W.  J.  Herdman,  M.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

11.30  a.m.  Compulsory  Inoculation, .  By  Elmer  Lee,  M.D.,  of 
New  York,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
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THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  TO  A  NATURAL 
DEATH. 

BY   THE    HON.    SIMEON    E.    BALDWIN,    LL.D.,    OF    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN., 
PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

[Read  Monday  evening,  September  4.] 

There  is  a  long  struggle  in  which  each  of  us,  half  consciously 
and  half  unconsciously,  is  engaged.  We  share  it  with  the  universe. 
It  is  one  between  the  activity  of  productive  energy,  that  is  ever 
consuming  what  produces  it,  and  the  activity  of  reparation.  We 
call  it  life. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  attempted  to  define  it  for  us  in  scientific 
terms.  It  is,  he  says,  the  co-ordination  (or  definite  combination) 
of  actions.*  This  co-ordination  is  a  continuous  process,  "  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,"  or, 
as  he  puts  it  in  less  measured  but  perhaps  more  intelligible  phrase, 
life  is  constituted  by  "  the  continuous  maintenance  of  such  inner 
actions  as  will  counterbalance  outer  actions."  t 

All  action  expends  itself.  The  active  being  which  is  continu- 
ally adjusting  what  is  within  it  to  what  is  outside  of  it  will  some 
day  be  unequal  to  the  longer  maintenance  of  the  unequal  struggle, 
^ —  unequal  because  it  is  the  struggle  of  one  against  the  universe. 
The  correspondence  between  internal  and  external  relations  may 
become  imperfect,  and  this  is  debility  or  disease.  It  may  cease, 
and  this  is  death. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  the  forces  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  toward  a  state  of  repose.  The  law  of  energy  is  to 
proceed  to  a  full  stop.  This  may  come  through  wakening  into 
activity  some  equal  power ;  but  that,  too,  will  ultimately  spend  its 
forces  in  their  use,  or  lose  them  by  communication,  in  some  end- 
less chain,  in  which  each  link  circles  back  upon  itself  and  is  at 
rest. 

In  the  forces  of  the  human  body  there  is  always  decline  and 
decay.  It  is  from  hour  to  hour  losing  its  heat,  its  elasticity,  its 
spring. 

*  Principles  of  Biology,  L  60,  61,  74.  t  Ibid.,  80,  74,  note. 
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Life  is  a  resistance  to  these  processes  of  dissolution.  The 
moment  surely  comes  when  the  resistance  is  overcome  forever. 
Decay  then  goes  on  without  reparation.  There  is  no  return  of 
bodily  warmth,  the  stiffened  limbs  are  not  again  relaxed.  The 
man  passes  out  of  our  sight,  and  leaves  a  corpse  behind. 

Death  by  disease  is  an  abnormal  occurrence.  It  is  always  the 
result  of  something  unusual,  such  as  congenital  weakness  or  mal- 
formation, exposure  to  contagion,  an  act  of  personal  imprudence 
or  of  violence  at  the  hand  of  others. 

The  only  natural  death  is  that  brought  by  old  age,  when  what 
we  take  into  our  body  to  repair  its  waste  can  no  longer  serve  that 
function.  The  correspondence  between  eating  and  assimilation, 
breathing  and  oxidation,  becomes  inexact.*  We  receive,  at  first, 
more  than  we  can  give ;  next,  less  than  we  need ;  and  then  comes 
the  equilibrium,  toward  which  all  our  life  has  been  tending.  The 
organism  has  no  answering  process  to  meet  the  action  of  the  out- 
ward world,  and  that  state  of  rest  is  reached  with  which  life  ends. 

A  great  English  scholar  t  declared  last  year  before  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  England  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  Englishmen  died 
an  unnatural  death.  They  died  from  causes  that  might  have  been, 
and  ought  to  have  been,  prevented  or  remedied.  A  due  attention, 
he  said,  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  would  add 
fifteen  years  to  the  average  life  of  man. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  unnatural  death,  which  we  approach 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  living  too  long.  It  is  the  work  of 
science,  the  achievement  of  the  highest  medical  art. 

One  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxims  is  that  "  mori  est  felicis  antequam 
mortem  invocet." 

And  so  comes  death  to  most  of  us,  in  the  order  of  nature.  It 
comes  before  we  are  weary  of  life.  It  comes  unbidden.  How  far 
may  it  have  an  equal  right,  if  it  appears  at  the  fit  season,  to  come 
unopposed  ? 

In  that  strange  book  of  materialistic  and  Epicurean  philosophy 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  Bible, —  Ecclesiastes, —  the 
Preacher  tells  us,  in  one  of  those  sententious  phrases  by  whose 
solemn  wording  he  knew  how  to  make  a  truism  seem  new,  that  to 
everything  there  is  a  season,  a  time  to  be  bom  and  a  time  to  die.t 
It  is  in  death  that  man  seems  most  nearly  to  approach  his  fellow- 

*  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology,  i.  88. 

t  Dr.  Hill,  master  of  Downing  College  in  Cambridge  University.         t  Ecclesiastes  iii.  i,  a. 
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-creatures  on  this  earth.  It  leads  him  indeed,  we  may  believe, 
where  they  cannot  follow ;  but  the  act  and  fact  itself  belongs  to 
that  physical  constitution  which  he  shares  with  them,  and  is  the 
orderly  conclusion  of  all  forms  of  existence. 

A  natural  process,  common  to  all  created  beings,  and  through 
which  each  must  pass,  cannot,  ordinarily  and  normally,  be  a  pain- 
ful one.  It  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, did  it  involve  any  violent  shock  or  disruption.  The  pear 
drops  from  the  tree,  when  it  is  ripe,  by  its  own  weight  The 
vitality  of  the  tree  itself  retreats,  in  its  old  age,  from  the  branches 
to  the  trunk,  from  the  trunk  to  the  roots,  and  is  finally  extin- 
^ished  at  a  moment  of  time  which  none  can  mark.  So  should 
pass  away  in  ordinary  course  our  human  life. 

The  beasts  of  the  forest  prey  upon  each  other,  and  may  often 
meet,  as  they  often  inflict,  a  cruel  death.  The  spirit  of  altruism, 
which  has  characterized  and  perhaps  secured  what  Drummond 
{and,  I  believe,  a  young  Scotch  poetess  before  him)  so  happily 
called  the  Ascent  of  Man,  prevents,  under  normal  conditions,  in 
the  state  of  civilization,  such  a  termination  of  our  existence. 

It  goes  farther,  and  seeks  by  active  aid  to  prolong  life  when 
debility  or  disease  is  about  to  close  its  course.  The  purpose  of 
this  address  is  to  ask  whether  such  aid  is  not  sometimes  pressed 
too  far. 

There  are  certain  maladies  that  attack  the  human  frame  which 
are  necessarily  fatal,  and  others  which  naturally  end  in  a  speedy 
death,  but  may  be  so  treated  as  to  lead  to  a  protracted  state  of 
weakness  and  suffering,  incompatible  with  any  enjoyment  of  life 
or  useful  activity,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  real  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery. 

In  uncivilized  nations  such  diseases  are  of  short  duration. 
They  are  either  left  to  take  their  course  without  interference  or 
the  patient  is  expedited  on  his  journey  to  the  grave. 

In   civilized  nations,  and  particularly  of  late  years,  it  has  be- 
come the  pride  of  many  in  the  medical  profession  to  prolong  such 
lives  at  any  cost  of  discomfort  or  pain  to  the  sufferer  or  of  sus 
pense  and  exhaustion  to  his  family. 

The  patient  has  come  to  a  point  where  he  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  eating.  The  throat  declines  to  swallow  what  the  stom- 
ach is  no  longer  able  to  digest.  He  craves  nothing  but  to  be  let 
alone.  A  few  hours,  and  Nature  will  come  to  his  release.  She  is 
already,  perhaps,  fast  throwing  him  into  that  happy  unconscious- 
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ness  of  pain  which  we  call  lethargy.  It  is  no  time-limited  disease^ 
with  a  stated  course  to  run,  after  which,  if  the  patient  lives,  health 
may  return.  The  vital  forces  have  been  spent.  The  mainspring 
is  broken,  and  the  watch  has  run  down.  It  can  be  made  to  tick 
feebly  for  a  minute  or  two  by  shaking  it  hard  enough;  but  cut 
bono?  Only  another  mainspring  can  mend  it.  Only  another 
soul,  another  world,  can  give  value  to  this  human  life  that  is  ready 
to  flicker  out  because  it  is  worn  out. 

The  family  ask  the  doctor  if  there  is  no  hope,  and  he  responds 
with  some  sharp  stimulant,  some  hypodermic  injection,  some 
transfusion  or  infusion  to  fill  out  for  a  few  hours  the  bloodless 
veins,  some  device  for  bringing  oxygen  into  the  congested  lungs 
that  cannot  breathe  the  vital  air,  some  cunning  way  of  stimulating 
another  organ  to  do  the  stomach's  work,  or  it  may  be  with 
strychnine  to  poison  the  fountains  of  life  into  spasmodic  activity, 
as  they  struggle  to  reject  it.  The  sufferer  wakes  to  pain,  and 
gasps  back  to  a  few  more  days  or  weeks  of  life. 

Were  they  worth  the  having  ?  Do  they  bring  life  or  a  parody 
of  life  ?  Has  nature  —  that  is,  the  divine  order  of  things  —  been 
helped  or  thwarted?  For  the  time  thwarted,  but  not  for  long. 
The  suffering,  or  at  least  the  lethargic  existence,  has  been  success- 
fully protracted ;  but  the  body  will  soon  falter  and  fail  in  the  un- 
wonted functions  forced  upon  parts  of  it  made  for  other  uses,  and 
death  come,  to  the  relief  of  the  dying  and  the  living  alike. 

Nature  had  kindly  smoothed  the  sufferer's  pillow  by  leading  the 
way  to  that  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  which  follows 
the  refusal  of  the  stomach  to  receive  or  to  digest  food. 

To  force  nutriment  into  the  system  in  such  a  case  through  other 
channels  is  simply  to  prolong  a  useless  struggle  at  the  cost  of 
misery  to  the  patient,  and  to  the  profit  of  no  one  but  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse. 

Life  may  well  be  kept  in  the  body  by  such  means,  where  it  is 
only  necessary  to  tide  over  a  temporary  failure  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  give  them  time  to  recover  their  normal  tone.  But  to 
the  old  man,  when  their  failure  to  act  is  because  they  are  worn 
out,  to  the  cancer  patient,  to  the  sufferer  without  hope  of  recovery, 
is  it  not  cruelty  rather  than  mercy  ?  * 

•  The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  practice  which  I  reprehend.  It  is  one  of  several  com* 
municated  to  me  by  correspondents,  who  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  views  presented 
by  this  address. 

X.,  a  widow  in  advanced  years,  was  seized  by  a  cancer  in  the  stomach.     She  suffered  acutely 
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Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  George  III.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  was  seized  by  a  disease  evidently  mortal.  The  court  physi- 
cians, succeeded  in  keeping  her  alive  in  lingering  agonies  for  two 
or  three  months. 

"  It  is  really  a  great  misfortune,"  wrote  Mrs.  Piozzi,*  while  this 
was  going  on,  "  to  be  kept  panting  for  breath  so,  and  screaming 
with  pain,  by  medical  skill.  Were  she  a  subject,  I  suppose,  they 
would  have  released  her  long  ago." 

Perhaps  the  annals  of  American  Presidents  would  furnish  as 
sad  memories  of  like  effects  of  science  misapplied. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  at  the  present  time,  the 
higher  the  station  or  the  greater  the  means  of  the  sufferer  by  a 
mortal  malady,  thfe  less  can  he  hope  for  a  natural  death. 

Euthanasia  may  be  enjoyed  by  savages  and  brutes,  and  to  them 
only  it  seems  now  secure. 

An  Eastern  legend  says  that,  as  Solomon  one  day  was  consulting 
with  his  grand  vizier,  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  appeared,  and 
cast  a  look  of  marked  attention  upon  his  companion.  The  vizier 
at  once  begged  the  king  to  lend  him  his  magic  rug,  on  which 
whoever  sat  could  be  transported  at  will  and  in  a  moment  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  earth.  The  request  was  granted.  The  vizier 
bade  the  rug  transport  him  to  the  centre  of  the  desert  of  Arabia, 

for  nine  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  her  stomach  refused  to  retain  anything  but  a  little  water ; 
and  even  that  caused  great  pain.  For  several  days  she  was  kept  in  life  and  in  agony  by  injections 
of  mutton  broth.  She  had  no  living  descendants.  A  relative,  who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived  from 
a  distant  State,  to  find  her  in  this  condition.  She  was  a  person  of  great  strength  of  character,  and 
fully  in  possession  of  all  her  senses.  "  They  will  not  let  me  die :  I  want  to  die,"  wsis  her  com- 
plaint to  the  new-comer.  The  latter  took  the  place  of  the  friends  who  had  been  in  chaige  of  the 
case,  and  who  had  urged  in  vain  that  a  different  treatment  should  be  pursued.  The  attending 
physician  was  asked,  "  Is  it  not  a  hopeless  case? "  **  Yes."  "  Is  she  not  suffering?"  "  Yes." 
"  Is  she  not  a  Christian,  and  longing  to  die  ? "  "  Yes."  "  And  do  you  think  it  merciful  to  keep 
her  living  by  these  artificial  means?"  "  I  can  do  nothing  else,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  my  duty 
to  keep  her  living  as  long  as  possible.  I  will  leave  the  case  in  your  hands.  You  can  stop  the 
injections  or  continue  them,  as  you  think  right.  I  can  do  nothing  about  it."  They  were  stopped, 
and  the  poor  sufferer  allowed  to  sink  away  as  nature  meant ;  but,  had  the  physician  had  his  way, 
•there  might  have  been  days  more  of  useless  agony. 

Let  me  contrast  it  with  another  case,  also  communicated  to  me  in  like  manner. 

Y.,  an  elderly  man,  had  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Acute  symptoms  were  suddenly 
developed.  He  asked  his  family  physician  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  was  frankly  told. 
"  Is  any  cure  possible  ? "  "No."  "  How  long  have  I  to  live  ? "  "  A  very  short  time :  perhaps 
a  few  hours,  perhaps  a  few  days."  **  Can  you  keep  me  alive  long  enough  to  let  Z.  get  here  to  see 
me  once  more?"  "Probably,  by  the  use  of  champagne."  "Then  I  will  take  it  till  he 
<u>mes."  A  telegram  brought  Z.  from  a  distant  State.  After  their  interview  the  patient  said, 
"  Now  no  more  champagne,"  and  in  a  few  hours  the  end  came,  with  no  further  attempt  by 
physician  or  family  to  protract  his  suffering. 

Which  method  of  treatment  was  the  more  humane? 

*  Autobiography,  Letters,  etc.,  419. 
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and  sailed  away.  Azrael  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his  flight  to 
say  to  Solomon,  "  I  looked  at  that  man  so  closely  because  I  was 
surprised  to  find  him  here,  as  I  had  been  commanded  to  summon 
his  soul,  and  told  I  should  find  him  at  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Desert."  The  angel  passed  on,  and  at  the  next  moment  met  the 
vizier  at  the  appointed  place. 

In  our  plain  English,  we  speak  the  same  truth  when  we  say  of 
a  sick  man,  "  His  time  has  come."  The  art  of  the  physician  can 
do  no  more  than  the  magic  rug.  At  most,  it  secures  a  short  post- 
ponement, but  at  the  cost  of  useless  suffering,  not  only  to  one,, 
but  to  many. 

The  commonest  and  simplest  resort  is  to  ardent  spirits,  as  a 
mere  stimulant.  Where  there  is  hope  of  thus  tiding  over  a  crisis 
and  ultimate  recovery  may  result,  nothing  is  wiser  than  this.  But 
it  is  even  a  fair  question  of  ethics  how  far  one  who  is  visibly 
nearing  his  end  in  the  course  of  nature  ought  to  seek  to  postpone 
it  by  such  means. 

Every  man  is  set  on  earth  as  a  soldier  is  set  at  a  post  of  duty. 
Assuming  that  he  has  been  rightfully  set  there  by  the  will  of  God 
or  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  he  is,  Uke  the  soldier,  barred  from 
deserting  his  station  until  he  is  relieved  by  the  authority  that 
assigned  him  to  it.  Suicide,  in  other  words,  is  inadmissible,  how- 
ever empty  and  burdensome  life  may  have  become. 

But  the  man  struck  by  fatal  illness  is  called  off  from  his  post 
by  the  power  that  put  him  there.  He  is,  no  doubt,  under  obliga- 
tion to  aid  nature  in  resisting  the  attack  when  it  comes,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  the  usual  and  natural  means  of  defence.  If 
its  violence  will  be  mitigated  by  the  cessation  of  labor,  by  change 
of  diet,  by  change  of  air,  by  the  use  of  medicines,  resort  should 
ordinarily  be  had  to  these  palliations,  if  in  his  power.  If  a  re- 
covery is  possible,  all  means  of  recovery  should  be  exhausted. 

But  need  he  go  further  ?  Is  he  bound  by  any  rule  of  religion 
or  law  of  conduct  to  swallow  down  stimulants,  the  only  effect  of 
which  can  be  to  excite  the  failing  organs  of  the  body  for  a  brief 
time,  and  a  brief  time  only,  into  an  action  natural  in  health,  but 
unnatural  in  mortal  disease  ? 

Is  not  this  rather  cowardice  than  fortitude  ? 

The  call  has  come.  The  sentry  is  to  be  relieved.  Not  one 
new  sentry,  but  a  dozen,  are  ready  to  take  his  place ;  for  where  is 
the  position  in  the  world  that  the  world  cannot  well  fill,  and  fill  at 
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once,  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  from  a  crowd  of  waiting  applicants  ?  To 
hang  back,  to  "  lag  a  superfluous  veteran  on  the  stage  "  after 
hearing  and  feeling  the  summons  to  go,  seems  rather  in  the  line  of 
shirking  one's  duty,  than  of  doing  one's  duty. 

I  speak  only  of  the  hopeless  case.  I  am  thinking  of  the  victim 
of  a  cancer  which  has  pursued  its  way  to  the  verge  of  some  vital 
organ ;  of  the  sufferer  from  consumption,  worn  to  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self ;  of  him  whom,  as  we  say,  the  doctors  have  "  given 
up,"  and  who  is  simply  lingering  on  the  brink  of  a  kindly  grave  ; 
of  the  old  man  whose  years  have  run  their  course,  and  left  him  no 
strength  to  meet  some  malady  with  which  youth  might  successfully 
contend,  but  under  which  his  life  is  gently  and  painlessly  ebbing 
away. 

I  speak  of  the  man  himself.  His  friends  may  be  pardoned  for 
putting  stimulants  to  his  lips.  Perhaps  we  should  not  pardon 
them,  did  they  not  urge  them  upon  him.  But,  if  he  feels  within 
him  that  death  is  near,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  right  to  reject  such  aids  to  the  continuance  a 
little  longer  of  a  life  that  has  no  remaining  valne. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  old  man. 

"  For,  when  his  hand  was  palsied,  and  his  eye  was  dim, 
Then  it  was  time  to  go." 

Happy  he,  if  nature  calls  him  quietly  away  before  the  doctor 
can  be  sent  for. 

The  Church  of  England  has  taught  her  followers  to  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  sudden  death.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  her  founders  half  followed  and  half  departed  from  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  that,  with  greater  reason, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  the  petition  is  to  be  delivered  from  mors 
suhita  et  improinsa* —  a  sudden  death  when  we  are  yet  unprepared 
to  die. 

The  old  have  had  a  long  time  for  such  preparation. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  a  disease,  we  look  for  the  cause 
to  the  symptoms. 

Nature    has   so   ordered   it   that   symptoms   are   most  readily 

*  The  rejection  of  this  word  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  avoid  a  sanction  of  the  doctrine  or 
rite  of  extreme  unction.  The  term  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  want  of  due  provision  for  the 
case  of  death,  in  any  or  all  particulars. 
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observed  at  that  time  of  life  when  life  is  best  worth  saving.  A 
lesion  of  one  organ  may  then  be  expected  to  produce  a  reaction 
throughout  the  system.  There  is  a  general  sympathy  of  the  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  old  age  the  outward  manifestations  of  an 
interior  lesion  seldom  indicate  that  more  than  one  organ  is  affected, 
and  are  often  hardly  noticeable  at  all.*  The  patient  does  not 
know  that  he  is  a  patient.  There  is  no  occasion  that  he  should. 
The  weakest  part  of  his  bodily  mechanism  has  broken  down. 
Why  rack  him  with  anguish  in  some  vain  endeavor  to  patch  it  up  ? 
Another  is  hardly  less  weak,  and  must  soon  succumb.  Better  for 
him  and  for  his  friends  that  his  last  days  should  be  unclouded  by 
the  apprehension  of  coming  death,  and  the  change  come  to  him 
quietly  as  a  dream  in  sleep. 

As  the  old  man  has  a  right  to  a  natural  death,  so  has  the  unfort- 
unate babe,  that  is  born  into  the  world  with  physical  defects  that, 
but  for  a  surgical  operation,  would  in  a  few  hours  or  days  take  it 
out  of  it,  when  this  surgical  operation  can  only  save  the  life  by 
making  it  a  daily  and  hopeless  misery.  If  any  physician  is  here, 
he  knows  what  I  mean.  He  has,  perhaps,  himself  put  the  case 
frankly  before  the  unhappy  parents,  and  yielded  to  their  desire  to 
save  their  child  from  death  at  any  cost.  He  has  watched  the 
sickly  infancy,  the  feeble  childhood,  the  soUtary  youth,  the  long 
years  beyond  of  daily  discomfort,  mortification,  self -abhorrence, 
separation  from  the  world. 

Nature  has  her  invariable  laws.  By  one  of  them  malformation, 
preventing  the  due  exercise  of  any  vital  function,  leads  to  death. 
The  suffering  will  not  be  long.  Man  can  throw  his  skill  in  the 
way  of  this  law,  and  interrupt  its  course.  He  can  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  body  where  nature  has  failed.  He  can,  in  a  sort, 
reconstruct  it ;  but  is  it  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  brought  before 
you  worth  his  while  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  sin  against  the  helpless 
being,  who,  for  no  fault  of  his,  enters  our  world  under  conditions 
that  forbid  his  enjoyment  of  anything  it  has  to  offer  ?  Could  he 
be  consulted,  he  would  surely  say,  "  Leave  me  to  my  God." 

It  is  a  great  responsibility  this,  that  rests  on  modem  medicine. 
It  has  a  power  to  hold  us  back  from  the  grave,  in  a  state  of  long- 
drawn  agony,  for  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  a  few  years,  to  which 
the  physician  of  antiquity  was  a  stranger.     But  are  we  sure  that 

♦Charcot  on  the  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  Lect.  II. 
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the  course  of  Nature  with  mankind  is  really  at  fault  ?  May  not 
she  know  best  when  she  has  had  enough  of  us  in  this  stage  of 
being  ?  Or,  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  truer  level,  may  not  the  God 
over  all,  who  has  ordained  these  laws  of  bodily  decay,  though 
he  has  also  ordained  these  laws  later  discovered  by  us,  of 
scientific  physiology,  be  safely  left  to  name  the  time  for  calling  his 
children  home  ?  That  he  has  given  men  some  brief  power  to  hold 
them  back  is  not  of  itself  and  always  a  warrant  for  its  use,  when 
under  all  reasonable  possibilities  the  result  will  be  only  a  short 
postponement  of  an  inevitable  end,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  pain 
to  the  dying  and  barren  of  any  intermediate  opportunities  for 
good. 

Time  and  life  have  no  very  close  relation  to  each  other.  The 
shortest  life  may,  by  its  reflex  influence  on  a  mother's  or  a  father's 
character,  achieve  the  most. 

Man,  at  his  best,  dissociates  himself  from  time.  The  being  that 
can,  unaided,  measure  the  stars,  mark  out  their  courses,  read  the 
very  chemical  constitutents  in  their  beams  of  light,  cannot  forever 
be  limited  to  this  petty  point  in  the  universe  which  names  him  man, 
nor  his  life  divided  into  hours  and  years.  Such  great  years,  even, 
as  may  be  known  in  that  distant  centre  about  which  our  whole 
solar  system  revolves,  are  unworthy  of  the  human  soul.  We  are 
of  the  world  of  eternity.  The  babe  may  be  summoned  from  it : 
the  dead  return  to  it. 

If  those  who  inhabit  some  constellation  whose  rays,  though 
moving  like  the  lightning  flash,  take  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
years  to  reach  the  earth,  have,  as  they  doubtless  do,  maps  of  the 
world,  how  insignificant  must  seem  this  little  planet  that  is  among 
the  least  even  of  its  fellows,  how  infinitesimal  the  longest  eras  of 
human  history ! 

It  will  matter  little,  says  a  homely  and  but  half-true  proverb,  a 
hundred  years  hence  what  we  may  do  to-day.  A  hundred  years 
hence  ?  A  day  ?  These  are  both  unmeaning  terms  to  one  "  made 
in  the  image  of  God,"  when  he  reflects  on  what  he  shares,  where 
he  belongs.  We  lose  the  sense  of  time  in  sleep  and  in  insanity. 
We  lose  it,  in  other  words,  when  the  mind  is  not  in  control.  Time 
is  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  man. 

In  the  days  when  suicide  was  deemed  an  act  which  circum- 
stances might  sometimes  justify,  the  philosopher  Thales  declared 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  life  and  death.     Why,  then, 
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cried  one  of  those  to  whom  the  remark  was  made,  don't  you  put 
an  end  to  your  life  ?     Because,  was  the  reply,  there  is  no  difference. 

In  our  best  moments,  when,  looking  up  perhaps  to  the  stars  of 
night,  we  throw  ourselves  out  of  ourselves  into  the  greater  harmony 
of  the  universe,  we  feel  that  the  body  is  not  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  the  man.  And  even  here,  while  we  are  joined  to  it,  the 
best  body  seldom  contains  the  best  mind. 

Henry  Drummond  has  pointed  out  that  the  fullest  physical  per- 
fection in  man  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fullest  intellect- 
ual perfection. 

The  American  Indian  whom  our  fathers  encountered  here  was 
a  different  being  from  them  in  his  powers  of  sense.  Look  at  him 
as  he  is  painted  to  us  so  vividly  in  the  "  Leather-Stocking  Tales." 
His  eye  is  like  the  hawk's,  his  ear  like  the  deer's,  his  step  light 
and  swaft  as  the  tread  of  the  bicycle.  Let  him  follow  a  wood-path 
for  a  mile,  and  he  can  tell  you  who  has  passed  over  it  before  that 
day,  and  how  long  before. 

Such  was  the  American  of  three  centuries  ago, —  magnificent  as 
a  specimen  of  the  natural  development  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  body,  when  unaided  by  mechanical  contrivance,  imillu- 
mined  by  the  light  of  science  or  literature  or  philosophy,  but 
with  no  higher  quality  of  mind  or  character  than  he  shared  in  kind 
with  the  dog  that  ran  by  his  side, —  his  very  heaven  a  selfish 
dream  of  satisfied  sensuality, 

There  was  a  certain  truth  in  the  principle  of  asceticism  or  mo- 
nasticism.  To  get  away  from  the  dominance  of  that  which  is 
mortal  in  us  is  to  get  under  the  dominance  of  that  which  is  im- 
mortal in  us. 

Old  age  does  this  for  all.  Its  steady  contraction  of  the  vital 
forces  leaves  the  soul  more  and  more  free  to  reach  out  to  some- 
thing higher. 

And,  whether  it  be  in  old  age  or  in  youth,  a  time  comes  to  every 
man  when  the  dominance  of  the  mortal  is  attacked  by  a  force 
which  he  cannot  long  resist.  The  physician  can  recognize  the 
coming,  and  predict  the  end.  We  call  it  a  fatal  disease.  Fatal ! 
Rather  let  us  say  kindly,  divine.  One  by  one,  Nature  reclaims 
the  senses  that  have  served,  the  forces  that  have  stirred,  this 
transitory  being,  to  energize  in  new  forms  some  other  of  her  mani- 
fold creations.     Medical  art  cannot  stop  this  process.     Protract  it 
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it  may  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  years,  perhaps.  But,  if  the  patient 
does  not  wish  his  suffering  prolonged,  why  should  this  unnatural 
pain  be  forced  upon  him  ?  His  real  life,  his  natural  life,  is  ended, 
and  we  may  as  well  hope  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity  by 
mechanical  devices  as  to  save  for  good  what  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  must  be  destroyed  for  good. 

There  is  a  pessimistic  couplet  which  declares  that 

'*  A  theatre  they  who  build  a  house  prepare. 
Life's  tragedy  will  soon  be  acted  there." 

Tragedy  ?  If  a  tragedy  there  be,  death  will  play  but  a  small 
part  in  it.  Rather  let  us  say  that  life  is  a  melodrama.  The 
comedy  that  leads  to  marriage  and  follows  marriage  is  longer  in 
the  acting  and  deeper  in'  the  feeling  than  the  tragedy  which  ends 
in  death,  and  which  nature,  if  left  unthwarted,  will  limit  to  .  a 
single  scene,  and  that  of  the  shortest. 

Birth,  marriage,  death, —  these  are  the  landmarks  in  every  normal 
human  life ;  and  each  one  of  them  is  as  natural  as  the  other. 

We  easily,  indeed,  may  forfeit  the  right  to  pass  from  a  state  of 
ordinary  health  to  a  painless  death  by  our  own  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed  that  chronic  dis- 
orders come  from  ourselves.  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man,  but  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly."  * 

Doubtless,  his  folly,  we  may  add,  if  he  creates  a  struggle  when 
nature  meant  none,  by  interposing  the  resources  of  medicine  and 
surgery  to  prolong  an  agony  which  they  cannot  prevent. 

Are  we  sure,  let  us  ask  from  another  standpoint,  that  we  have 
always  a  moral  right,  a  right  as  against  ourselves,  thus  to  post- 
pone the  hour  of  death  ? 

The  domain  of  eschatology  has  been  considered  as  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  poets  and  theologians;  but  students  of  social 
science  are  no  less  bound  to  study  its  problems  in  their  bearing 
on  those  of  human  life. 

Was  Tennyson  right,  in  his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  when  he  declared  that 

"  We  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other,  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be  "  ? 

*Bo6weirs  Life  of  Johnson,  v.  33. 
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Was  Wordsworth  right  when  he  asserted  that 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar  "  ? 

Was  Euripides  right  when  he  asked 

"  Who  knows  but  life  be  that  which  men  call  death, 
And  death  what  men  call  life  "  ? 

What  is  the  meaning   of  the   farewell   saying   of    Christ   to    his 
apostles, — 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you'V 

Is  there  a  place  waiting  for  every  one,  which  every  one  is  equally 
fitted  to  fill  ?  Or  is  each  to  have  a  place  which  is  especially  fitted 
for  him,  and  that  has  been  made  ready  for  his  coming  ? 

Is  life  on  earth  for  every  individual  merely  a  brief  chapter  of  a 
long  biography  ? 

If  that  future  life,  which  we  connect  with  the  name  of  heaven, 
be  one  of  activity  in  endeavor,  of  energy  of  achievement,  of  the 
strong  helping  the  weak,  the  wise  instructing  the  simple,  are  we 
sure  that  the  analogies  of  life  here  are»so  far  deserted  that  there  is 
always  work  for  all,  appropriate  to  each  ?  Or  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  time,  that  is  the  due  order  of  succession  in  events,  have  its 
reign  in  other  worlds,  and  positions  of  usefulness  in  this  planet  or 
in  that  be  assigned  to  new-comers  as  vacancies  arise,  and  only 
then  ? 

If  so,  a  natural  death,  coming  in  ordinary  course,  may  be  the 
divine  way  of  calling  one  up  from  a  condition  of  existence  to 
which  he  is  unfitted  or  in  which  he  is  not  needed  to  one  in  which 
he  is  needed,  and  needed  at  once.  To  postpone  it,  to  protract  a 
life  in  doing  so  by  stimulants  and  injections  and  every  possible 
effort  of  medical  skill  beyond  its  seemingly  appointed  bound,  may, 
looked  at  in  this  light,  risk  the  loss  of  a  fitter  place  in  a  larger 
life, — the  loss  of  a  God-given  opportunity. 

Sydney  Smith  declared  that  the  true  philosophy  of  life  on  this 
earth  was  to  take  short  views  of  it.  Of  life  on  this  earth,  yes. 
But  of  life  in  the  large  sense  our  very  love  of  knowledge,  of  solv- 
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ing  hard  problems,  of  scattering  the  clouds  of  mystery,  bids  us  take 
long  views,  and  might  well  make  more  men  court  death  if  more 
men  thought  it  right  to  hasten  its  coming. 

Pascal  once  said,  "  Nous  ne  vivons  pas ;  mais  nous  esp^rons  de 
vivre."  The  value  of  what  we  call  human  life,  to  an  inquiring 
mind,  lies  really  in  the  second  chapter.  The  book  is  not  closed 
when  mortality  claims  its  own. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  dead  know  the  secret  of  life ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  we  do  not,  and  that  they  may. 

How  man  was  made,  evolution  may  have  taught  us.  Why  he 
was  made,  and  to  what  end, —  these  are  questions  not  to  be  solved 
by  him  while  on  the  earth.  They  are  the  supreme  questions  with 
which  humanity  has  concerned  itself  from  the  remotest  times. 
Who  is  not  anxious  to  learn  the  answers  ?  Death  may  dissolve  the 
mystery,  as  it  dissolves  these  dull  senses  of  ours  that  see  so  little 
of  what  is  before  our  eyes,  hear  so  little  of  that  which  is  done 
about  us,  apprehend  so  feebly  what  is  brought  within  their  range. 
It  may ;  and  this  very  possibility  lends  it  a  certain  charm.  It  is 
our  body  which  shrinks  back  from  it  more  than  our  spirit. 

The  century  which  is  about  to  close,  and  whose  children  we  are 
(for,  though  we  may  share  the  life  of  the  twentieth,  its  spirit  we 
never  can),  has  ennobled  the  world  by  bringing  back  the  human 
mind  to  a  more  rational  conception  of  God  and  of  his  dealings 
with  our  race.  One  of  the  best  results  of  this  is  that  death  has 
lost  half  its  terrors  for  the  present  generation. 

It  was  dreaded  in  past  times,  because  of  the  general,  popular 
belief  in  a  place  of  never-ending  torment  into  which  the  mass  of 
mankind,  unless  rescued  by  a  miracle  of  redemption  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Church,  passed  to  suffer  through  all  eternity  unre- 
mitted and  agonizing  pain. 

The  thought  of  a  hell,  which  was  to  be  the  everlasting  home  of 
departed  spirits,  had  found  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

Socrates  held  that  evil  doers  would  be  simply  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  the  gods,  and  Cicero  *  and  Seneca  agreed  in  rejecting 
as  childish  the  conception  of  any  state  of  positive  punishment. 

But  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  done  so  much  to  illumi- 
nate and  recast  human  life,  in  its  ecclesiastical  development  of 

•Tusc.  Disp.,  i.  21,  30. 
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doctrine  was  thought  to  require  us  to  build  up  our  conception 
of  the  unseen  world  on  the  assumption  that  man  had  been  orig- 
inally created  a  sinless  being,  and  by  his  own  evil  choice  had 
fallen  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  fallen  so  low  that  he 
deserved  the  severest  punishment. 

Protestant  theology  has  more  to  answer  for  perhaps,  in  this, 
than  Catholic  theology.  When  the  new  church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion put  together  its  beliefs  in  institutional  form,  it  was  by  the 
hand  of  Calvin.  He  taught,  and  the  Protestant  confessions  gen- 
erally repeated,  that  a  man  passed  at  a  single  step  from  this  life 
to  another  in  which  he  was  to  find  himself  immediately  and 
unalterably  in  a  state  either  of  inexpressible  happiness  or  inex- 
pressible misery.  A  more  critical  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  closer  study  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  divine  in  the  universe,  have  combined,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  bring  the  Christian  world  nearer  together  in 
matters  of  eschatology.  There  is  no  great  distinction  in  doc- 
trine, in  this  regard,  between  those  who  hold  to  a  purgatory  and 
those  who  speak  of  a  larger  hope  or  a  state  of  future  probation. 

When  death  was  dreaded  as  a  door  through  which  most  men 
plunged  headlong  into  a  sea  of  everlasting  fire,  every  moment 
during  which  the  plunge  could  be  deferred  might  be  well  worth 
purchase  at  the  cost  of  any  lesser  pain.  Now  few  thoughtful  men 
look  at  the  next  world  as  holding  a  place  of  torment,  apart  from 
that  brought  by  regret,  remorse,  grief  over  wrongs  done,  and 
opportunities  wasted  which  might  have  brought  us  nearer  to  our 
God. 

The  one  great,  all-dominating  lesson  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  taught  Ts  its  last,  the  law  of  evolution.  It  points  to  a 
descent  of  man  from  inferior  states  of  bodily  form  and  condition, 
an  ascent  of  man  from  inferior  states  of  moral  form  and  condi- 
tion. We  read  our  Bible  by  this  fresh  and  stronger  light,  and 
find  that  it  confirms  rather  than  opposes  this  new  way  of  looking 
at  human  history  and  human  destiny.  It  speaks  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound  of  the-  fundamental  law  which  lies  back  of  that  of 
evolution, —  that  of  cause  and  effect.  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  * 
'*  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.     For  he  that  soweth  unto  the  flesh 

•  Matt.  vii.   19. 
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shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  unto  the 
Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."* 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  ask  what  is  the  true 
teaching  of  theology  and  philosophy  as  to  what  lies  beyond  the 
grave.  Those  who  think  that  death  ends  all ;  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  a  mere  step  to  another  stage  in  life,  in  which  the  charac- 
ter formed  here  retains  its  hold  upon  us  and  shapes  our  course ; 
those  who  contemplate  an  intermediate  state  through  which  one 
may  rise  by  some  help  from  earth  to  heaven ;  those  who  look 
forward  to  some  one  great  judgment  day,  when  the  final  sentence 
is  to  be  pronounced  which  assigns  to  each  of  us  his  proper  place 
in  the  realm  of  created  being,  all, —  I  say,  who  think  on  these 
things,  whatever  be  their  particular  conclusions,  agree  in  this: 
that  there  is  no  future  state  of  corporeal  torture,  or,  what  is  analo- 
gous to  it,  such  as  once  was  painted  by  those  in  authority,  and 
colored  with  lurid  fire  the  religious  literature  of  at  least  fifteen  of 
the  Christian  centuries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Christian  believers 
have  yet  attained  to  this  position,  but  I  believe  the  vast  majority 
of  thoughtful  men  and  of  Christian  teachers  have.  As  it  is  being 
daily  accepted  by  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
station,  it  calls  for  a  revision  of  more  than  one  of  the  old  canons 
of  thought  and  action. 

The  successful  man,  the  true  man,  the  man  who  follows  the 
order  of  nature,  is  he  who  keeps  his  life  continually  adjusted  to  its 
surrounding  conditions.  As  they  change,  he  must  change ;  and, 
the  sooner  the  readjustment  comes,  the  more  striking  is  his  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  get  on  in  business  by  following  the  laws  of 
trade  of  a  hundred  years  ago  or  of  ten  years  ago.  The  telegraph 
revolutionized  methods  of  business  negotiation,  and  the  telephone 
has  revolutionized  them  again. 

What,  as  we  look  back  from  the  door  of  the  twentieth  century, 
have  we  done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  toward  adjust- 
ing ourselves  to  this  new  conception  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  death  which  came  to  us  in  the  preceding  quarter?  If 
it  is  no  longer  feared,  as  it  once  was,  for  what  may  follow  it,  ought 
we  to  counsel  the  dying  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  postpone  its  com- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  an  unnatural  contest  with  a  kindly  as  well  as  an 
unconquerable  fate,  or  let  us  rather  say  a  kindly  law  by  which  God 

*Gal.  vi.  7»8. 
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rules  the  universe  and  makes  it  a  fit  place  for  the  habitation  of 
those  whom  he  has  made  after  his  own  spiritual  image  ? 

Why  is  it  now,  in  these  days  of  a  larger  hope  and  a  lesser  fear, 
of  a  deeper  assurance  to  the  religious  behever  of  the  true  father- 
hood of  God,  a  profounder  sense  to  the  agnostic,  and  to  the 
atheist,  no  less,  of  the  futility  and  unwisdom  of  dreading  what  we 
call  the  supernatural,  that  we  ever  engage  in  this  contest  at  the 
finish,  in  this  struggle  for  a  little  more  of  time,  when  we  know  that 
it  must  be  a  brief  and  losing  one  ?  The  truth  is  that,  while  we 
may  instinctively  shrink  from  death,  as  from  all  that  is  myste- 
rious and  unknown,  while  we  must  ever  cling,  so  long  as  our  hold 
is  yet  firm,  to  certainty,  to  friends,  to  the  work  to  which  we  are 
wonted,  to  the  faces  and  scenes  that  are  dear  and  familiar,  yet, 
if  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  our  repugnance  to  the  surrender  of 
life,  we  shall  find  it  in  great  part  a  repugnance  to  d}dng.  It  is  the 
act  of  death  rather  than  what  comes  after  death  at  which  we 
shudder.  It  is  the  yielding  to  an  overmastering  force ;  the  being 
beaten  down  and  conquered  against  our  will;  the  pain  and  dis- 
comfort that  may  precede  and  attend  it. 

Let  us  not  make  such  pain  and  discomfort  by  our  own  efforts, 
when  nature  would  gladly  spare  them.  Let  us  not  fight,  when 
there  is  no  fighting  chance. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  doubtful  case.  I  speak  of  those  where 
the  physician's  maxim,  "  Dum  spiro,  spero,"  has  no  just  application, 
where  the  veil  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  visibly  descending,  and 
longer  life  can  mean  only  longer  suffering. 

In  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  gossipy  reminiscences,  he  mentions  that 
a  visitor  in  a  thinly  settled  part  of  England  was  told  by  one  of 
those  he  met  that*  no  physician  lived  within  ten  miles  of  him. 
**  What  I  ten  miles  from  a  doctor  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  farmer, 
*Hen  miles.  Thank  Heaven,  we  all  in  this  parish  mostly  dies 
natural  deaths."  Is  there  not  some  reason  for  such  gibes  ?  Is 
there  not  some  real  occasion  for  the  protest  which  I  have  uttered 
against  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  in  the  new,  strange  form  it 
has  assumed  as  an  incident  of  the  healing  art  ? 

I  have  spoken  the  more  freely  on  this  subject  because  no  code 
of  medical  ethics  of  any  school  of  practice  countenances  that  which 
I  denounce.  The  physician  is  enjoined  in  cases  of  fatal  disease 
to  continue  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain,  but 
not  to  protract  or  produce  it. 
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Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  felt  warranted,  at  times,  in 
shortening  by  opiates  or  chloroform  a  life  that  had  lost  its  value 
and  lasted  only  for  pain.  I  do  not  ask  if  this  be  right.  I  do  say 
that  it  is  not  right  that  such  a  life  should  be  prolonged  in  hopeless 
misery  by  medical  art,  against  the  sufferer's  will,  when  Nature  or, 
let  us  rather  say,  that  God  whose  voice  is  Nature  has  plainly  called 
him  away. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 

BY    FREDERICK    STANLEY    ROOT,    M.A. 
[Read  Monday  evening,  September  4.] 

In  reviewing  from  time  to  time  the  publications  of  this  societ}' 
in  search  of  papers  of  special  importance,  I  am  always  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  our  essayists  cover  a  field  of  remarkable  extent 
and  breadth.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  Association  tacitly, 
or  at  least  impliedly,  adopted  the  oft-quoted  sentiment  of  Terence 
as  its  bill  of  rights  for  the  guidance  of  speakers  :  "  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  concerns  a  man  do  I  deem  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me."  And  in  the  treatment  of  vastly  divergent  topics  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  note  the  further  fact,  certainly  prominent  during  the 
brief  period  of  my  official  connection,  that  those  who  read  before 
the  Association  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  who 
declared  that  men  should  utter  their  thoughts  nee  temere^  nee 
titnide  (neither  rashly  nor  timidly.)  And,  although  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  Dr.  Hitchcock's  paper  on  "  Marital  Property  Rights  "  or  Mr. 
Darwin's  paper  on  "  Infant  Development "  to  the  address  of  our 
President  this  evening,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  wide  scope  of 
investigation,  still  obedient  to  the  sentiment  of  Terence,  confers 
much  of  the  value  always  attaching  to  the  printed  transactions  of 
this  society.  And  most  legitimate  the  range.  For  Education  and 
Art,  Jurisprudence,  Social  Economy,  Finance,  and  Health  are  five 
great  thought  Boulevards,  radiating  like  gigantic  thoroughfares  of 
the  mind  from  the  common  starting-point,  where  man  first  begins 
to  ask  himself,  what  do  I  know,  what  are  just  legal  restraints  upon 
my  conduct,  how  must  I  act,  ethically,  in  relation  to  my  fellow- 
men,  what  system  of  monetary  issue  and  distribution  will  best 
meet  the  individual  and  common  industrial  necessities,  and  how 
may  I  most  successfully  preserve  my  bodily  and  mental  faculties, 
to  answer  intelligently  the  foregoing  inquiries  ?  And,  surely,  it 
would  go  hard  with  any  association  in  these  days  of  enlightened 
thought  if  that  Association  should  refuse  to  shape  its  policy  in 
accordance  with   the  truth  contained  in  the  aphorism,  "On  the 
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Intellectual  sea  there  is  a  space  for  every  sail,  room  for  every 
►  pinion." 

In  consonance  with  this  undeviating  plan  of  conducting  our 
debates,  your  General  Secretary,  in  his  last  report,  did  not  hesitate 
to  offer,  with  perfect  frankness,  certain  hints  and  suggestions  re- 
lating to  the  executive  and  business  functions  of  the  Association. 
I  need  not  recapitulate.  These  suggestions  are  incorporated  with 
the  last  volume  of  our  printed  Journal.  At  present,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  propose,  in  exieriso,  unless  brief  and  fugitive 
hints  in  the  course  of  this  paper  may  be  viewed  in  the  nature 
of  suggestions.  Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  control, 
circumstances  quite  normal  in  arranging  for  the  meetings  of 
any  board  of  directors  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  we  have  been  unable  at  any  given  meeting  to  secure  a 
moderately  full  attendance  of  members  of  the  Council.  At  the 
midwinter  meeting  in  New  York  City,  usually  the  most  important 
of  the  year,  the  notable  blizzard  that  blocked  the  wheels  of  traffic 
with  icy  and  relentless  hand  reduced  attendance  far  below  the 
average.  Contemplating  this  fact,  and  also  because  our  yearly 
official  proceedings  are  withheld  from  the  body  of  our  membership 
until  the  Journal  goes  to  press,  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  would  seem  proper.  I  take  it  that  the  office  of  General 
Secretary  does  not  demand  a  sociological  essay  at  this  time ;  for, 
whatever  opinions  your  Secretary  may  hold  on  debatable  problems 
of  human  societ}%  his  special  concern  just  now  deals  with'  ex- 
ecutive functions  only.  Therefore,  I  proceed  at  once  to  these 
matters. 

Since  our  last  annual  gathering  two  Council  meetings  have  been 
held  in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  respectively ;  and  the  princi- 
pal business  transacted  already  appears  upon  the  first  page  of  the 
program.  In  addition  thereto,  we  note  the  election  of  Professor 
Isaac  FrankHn  Russell,  D.C.L.,  of  New  York,  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  in  place  of  F.  J. 
Stimson,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  A  resolution  was  also  introduced  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  of  a  corporate  seal  to  be  used  on  the 
title-page  of  the  future  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science. 
This  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  President 
Baldwin,  Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  and  the  General  Secretary.  In 
the  matter  of  order  of  days  in  which  the  several  departments 
sho%ild  present  papers,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  follow  the  order 
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of  the  preceding  year,  although  your  Secretary  is  of  the  opinioi\ 
that,  if  Heads  of  Departments  are  desirous  of  change  from  year  to 
year,  on  the  ground  that  some  days  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  bring  large  audiences,  an  alteration  of  sequence  would  be  cour- 
teous and  fair  to  all  concerned.*  In  regard  to  the  present  status 
of  membership  we  have  to  report  13  resignations  during  the  past 
year,  while  42  new  members  have  come  in,  makihg  the  total  mem- 
bership to  date  362,  exclusive  of  honorary,  life,  and  corresponding 
members. t  Since  assuming  the  office  of  General  Secretary,  two 
years  ago,  we  have  to  report  the  addition  of  187  new  members, 
about  doubling  our  strength  since  1897.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  resolutions  passed  at  various  Council  meetings, 
with  reference  to  the  dropping  of  members  who  have  failed  for 
three  consecutive  years  to  pay  annual  dues,  were  strictly  enforced,, 
some  reduction  of  the  total  membership  would  follow.  But,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  your  Secretary  was  further  empowered  to  use 
his  own  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  these  resolutions, 
he  has  deemed  it  wise  to  "  make  haste  slowly  "  in  dealing  with 
recalcitrants.  And,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  one's  ex- 
perience in  another  vocation,  that  of  the  ministry,  as  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  leniency,  I  may  say  that  delinquent  pew-holders  were 
sometimes  induced  to  make  up  past  arrears,  and  to  remain  in  the 
fold,  by  making  the  church  so  attractive  that  they  would  event- 
ually stretch  a  point  to  liquidate  obligations.  I  think  the  parallel 
holds  in  the  present  instance. 

As  to  our  financial  status,  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  LeGendre;  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  al- 
though I  find  no  record  of  such  procedure,  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  might  not  be  desirable  for  the  Treasurer  to  report  directly 
to  the  Association  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  address, 
making  such  recommendations  as  to  future  financial  policy  as  may 
appeal  to  his  judgment.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  publish  such  statement  in  the  Journal  whose 
circulation  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the  Association. 

In  general,  I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  unless  unforeseen 
complications  arise,  we  are  in  the  pathway  of  assured  progress 
toward  higher  usefulness  in  the  work  of  shaping  thought-currents 

*  Action  taken  upon  all  resolutions  and  suggestions  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Business 
of  the  Association." 

t  Since  the  above  date,  September  4,  many  new  members  have  been  added,  and  other  changes 
recorded.    See  lists  of  members. 
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affecting  vital  questions  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  Some 
have  left  us  reluctantly,  but,  impressed  by  our  ancient  prestige 
and  manifest  standing  as  an  organization,  have  avowed  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  as  soon  as  finances  will  allow.  This  feature  of 
the  situation  oAly  makes  clearer  our  privilege,  and,  I  trust,  our 
purpose,  so  to  extend,  enlarge,  and  diversify  our  work  that  those 
whom  we  elect  to  honor  with  membership  cannot  afford  to  hold 
aloof.  The  occasion  is  not  yet  ripe, —  and  I  speak  solely' accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  my  own  judgment,  which  may  be  entirely 
wrong, —  the  occasion  is  not  yet  ripe,  it  may  never  be  ripe,  for  cer- 
tain changes  of  method  which,  I  believe,  would  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  our  meetings.  Personally,  for  example,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  essayists  and  debaters,  and  re- 
duce the  time-limit  allotted  each.  In  noting  programs  of  ministe- 
rial and  other  conventions,  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  of  increas- 
ing brevity  in  address.  One  notable  association  reduces  the  time- 
limit  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  gavel  inexorably  falls  at  the 
expiration  of  the  allotment.  If  we  desire  large  audiences  to 
•encourage  speakers,  we  must  be  certain  of  topics  that  "  suit  the 
word  to  the  flying  event "  with  a  brevity  and  point  conducive  to 
alert  attention.  If  our  purpose  is  to  procure  expert  papers  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  to  popular  quality,  and  the  matter  of 
attendance  is  altogether  secondary,  while  publication  is  primary, 
then  we  may  go  on  as  we  have  done.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of 
what  the  Association  contemplates,  and  what  the  Association 
wishes  I  will  execute  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  personal 
view  is  quite  a  minor  consideration, —  a  personal  note  possibly  at 
variance  with  the  prevailing  note,  and  of  no  immediate  con- 
sequence. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  changes  in  plan 
and  purpose  are  ultimately  effected,  if  at  all,  will  be  achieved 
by  virtually  unanimous  approval  of  our  Council  of  deliberation ; 
and  the  reason  and  judgment  of  so  carefully  constituted  a  body 
may  be  safely  trusted.  And  we  have  no  other  ultimate  test  of 
fitness  other  than  the  test  of  the  philosopher  who  declared, 
"Truth  works  well,  and  what  works  well  is  truth."  Meanwhile, 
as  in  departed  years,  we  now  invite  your  attention  to  papers  and 
debates  upon  living  questions  by  men  equipped  with  special  in- 
formation in  their  respective  fields. 
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I.      ADDRESS   BY   THE   CHAIRMAN, 

THE    REV.    JOSEPH    ANDERSON,    D.D. 
[  Read  Tuesday  morning,  September  5.] 

I  have  very  little  to  say,  this  morning,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  before  us.  Having  just  emerged  from  the  Adirondack 
wilderness,  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
its  various  phases,  as  they  have  passed  before  my  mind  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months.  You  will  observe  that  our  department 
this  year  has  only  half  the  quota  of  time  which  it  usually  occupies, 
the  evening  being  set  apart  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  "  National 
Institute  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Letters."  This  new  child  of  our 
Association  is  to  organize  itself  a  little  more  systematically,  I 
suppose ;  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  assign  to  it  the  evening. 
As  our  department  embraces  art  as  well  as  education,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  meeting  of  the  new  Institute  should  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  our  day. 

For  several  years  past,  as  some  of  you  may  have  obser\'ed,  we 
have  been  considering  in  this  department  the  various  processes 
of  education  that  are  going  on  in  the  world  outside  of  school 
and  college.  We  discussed  at  one  time  the  educational  influence 
of  modern  fraternities,  at  another  the  educational  value  of  the 
drama,  at  another  the  relations  of  education  and  art;  and  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  a  discussion  to-day  of  the  educational 
influence  of  the  public  library,  but  that  is  necessarily  deferred 
until  another  time.  The  same  general  line  of  thought,  however, 
is  to  be  followed  out  to  a  certain  extent;  and  we  are  to  have 
a  paper  this  morning,  as  you  see,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball, 
an  expert  journalist,  on  "  Education  by  Newspaper."  We  are 
to  have  also  an  address  by  Professor  Arthur  B.  Woodford  on 
**  Twentieth  Century  Education,"  which  will  be  suggestive,  no 
doubt,  rather  than  distinctly  prophetic,  and  then  later  an  address. 
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by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  on  a  subject  which  has  been  before 
us  within  a  few  years  past,  and  which  ought  to  be  of  permanent 
interest  to  all  earnest  American  citizens,  "  The  Problem  of  Negro 
Education." 

It  is  proper,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  a  sort  of  summary  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  educational  world  should  be  laid 
before  the  meeting.  At  any  rate,  there  are  two  or  three  things  that 
I  desire  to  touch  upon.  An  educator  who  is  thoroughly  informed 
in  regard  to  the  subject  —  I  mean  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  — 
has  recently  remarked  that  interest  in  education  is  advancing 
with  "  almost  appalling  rapidity  "  ;  and  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  who  has  placed  before  the  public  in  an  elaborate  paper 
the  educational  processes  of  the  last  year  or  two  and  their  results, 
says  substantially  the  same  thing, —  that  great  interest  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  in  educational  matters,  greater  than 
in  the  past.  Professor  Murray's  review  calls  attention  to  an  in- 
teresting fact, —  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  have  an  eye  for 
the  literary  side  of  things, —  that  an  unusual  number  of  valuable 
books  have  been  published  during  the  past  two  years,  bearing  very 
directly  upon  educational  processes, —  books  full  of  wise  thought, 
by  men  of  great  ability.  And  one  of  the  facts  which  come  to 
light  in  an  examination  of  this  literature  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  unity,  more  marked  than  heretofore,  in  the  conceptions 
of  thinking  men  and  educational  workers  regarding  education  as 
a  whole.  Time  was  when  there  was  a  kind  of  divorce  between 
scholarship  and  educational  work,  although  it  seems  almost  para- 
doxical to  say  so.  The  college  men  seemed  to  have  very  little 
interest  in  educational  processes.  The  day  when  that  was  true 
has  passed ;  and  we  find  men  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  grappling  with  educational  problems,  and 
affirming  that  education,  from  first  to  last,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
unit, —  that  all  its  departments  are  interconnected,  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  high  school  are  to  be  viewed  as  in  close 
relation  to  one  another,  and  these  schools  in  close  relation  to  our 
colleges  and  universities.  It  will  be  impossible  in  the  twentieth 
century  to  perpetuate  the  divorce  which  has  so  long  existed.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  course  that  students  of  educational  questions 
will  recognize  the  relation  of  one  department  to  another,  and  will 
see  that  educational  processes,  all  the  way  from  the  elementary 
school  and,  in  fact,  from  the  home,  to  the  completed  professional 
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course,  are  one  process,  having  in  view  the  development  of  the 
individual,  preparing  him  for  work  in  the  world  of  the  most  useful 
kind  to  himself  and  for  fulfilling  his  relations  to  society. 

I  notice  that  in  the  reports  on  educational  progress  attention  is 
called  to  improvements  that  are  taking  place  in  administration, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  our  public  schools,  and  that 
the  one  demand  which  serves  as  a  keynote  is  the  demand  for 
greater  efficiency.  Hitherto  efficiency  has  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  perpetuation  of  ancient  systems  that  are  not 
in  keeping  with  modem  views  and  modem  machinery,  and  inter- 
fered with  always  by  political  influence,  of  a  kind  with  which  we 
are  very  familiar.  Those  who  have  looked  carefully  into  the 
matter  say  that  in  our  public  schools  we  are  becoming  eman- 
cipated to  a  considerable  extent  from  political  tyranny,  and  are 
also  breaking  away  from  the  bondage  of  traditions.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  some  of  our  cities  in  the  reconstruction 
of  school  systems.  In  whatever  direction  we  look  in  our  own 
country  (and  the  same  is  true  of  other  leading  countries  of  the 
world)  there  is  occasion  for  satisfaction  and  hope.  It  seems  as  if 
we  had  really  entered  upon  this  old  field  in  a  new  way,  and  were 
likely  to  secure  new  and  improved  results. 

One  of  the  things  in  which  some  of  us  are  interested  is  the 
curriculum,  not  only  of  our  colleges,  but  of  our  schools.  I  notice 
that  the  subject  is  being  agitated  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  the 
agitation  relates  to  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  as 
well  as  the  college  and  the  university.  There  are  details,  of 
course,  which  I  cannot  touch  upon,  but  I  am  sure  the  intelligent 
agitation  of  this  matter  is  a  fact  in  which  we  ought  to  take  de- 
cided satisfaction.  The  idea  of  efficiency  is  giving  the  keynote 
here  as  elsewhere ;  and  there  is  a  difficult  question  involved, — 
namely,  the  relations  of  "  utility  "  to  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  in- 
sisted upon  that  our  education  must  be  a  utilitarian  education; 
that  is,  an  education  that  shall  fit  the  individual  to  do  his  work 
in  life.  As  if  life  consisted  exclusively  of  work  I  Do  scholarship 
and  business  exclude  one  another?  Shall  the  man  of  affairs 
cease  to  be  a  scholar  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  of  affairs  to  be 
a  man  of  culture  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  talk  of  utility 
in  connection  with  education,  when  we  insist  that  a  person  shall 
be  educated  solely  with  a  view  to  earning  his  bread  and  butter, 
we  ought  to  remember  that,  as  civilization  advances,  life  becomes. 
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or  at  least  ought  to  become,  more  and  more  leisurely,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  community.  We  ought  to 
educate  ourselves  and  our  children  with  reference  to  something 
else  than  the  perpetual  grind  of  business  and  money-making.  I 
observed  in  a  New  Haven  newspaper  an  article  referring  to  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis*s  recent  article  on  courses  of  study,  in 
which  the  writer  insists  that  the  education  given  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools  unfits  children  for  the  real  business  of  Ufe. 
Astronomy,  botany,  and  modelling  in  clay  are  mentioned  as  rep- 
resenting certain  fashionable  fads  that  are  of  no  use  whatever  to 
a  child.  But  that  depends  entirely  upon  what  constitutes  "  use.'* 
If  a  person,  as  he  grows  older,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  astronomy, 
if  a  young  woman  finds  more  to  interest  her  in  botany  than  in 
almost  anything  else,  or  a  young  man  takes  delight  in  modelHng 
in  clay,  why  should  these  things  be  condemned  as  useless  ?  What 
constitutes  use?  The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  this:  that  we 
ought  to  educate  ourselves  and  others  with  reference  to  a  con- 
dition slowly  but  surely  developing,  in  which  we  shall  have  a 
Httle  more  time,  shall  have  leisure  for  culture,  for  looking  around 
us,  for  taking  a  calm  view  of  life,  for  "  deepening  the  soil  of  the 
mind,"  and  not  to  educate  ourselves  and  others  solely  with 
reference  to  that  great  dominating  interest  of  American  Hfe, 
business  and  money-making.  The  time  must  surely  come  when 
the  almighty  dollar  shall  cease  to  be  worshipped  as  it  is  now, 
when  all  the  things  of  life  shall  not  be  made  subservient  to  that 
one  thing.  With  this  result  distinctly  in  view,  we  ought  to  be 
preparing  the  way  for  it.  As  a  people,  we  Americans  ought  to  be 
providing  for  that  good  day  when  the  race  shall  not  be  run  so 
eagerly,  when  the  struggle  shall  not  be  so  fierce,  when  we  shall 
sit  down  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  our 
deeper  thoughts  and  our  higher  emotions  and  hopes.  And  how 
shall  we  provide  for  it  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  limiting  education  to 
the  lower  functions  of  life  and  disregarding  those  that  are  noblest 
and  best. 
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BY    ARTHUR    REED    KIMBALL,    ESQ.,    OF    WATERBURY,    CONN. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  September  5.] 

One  aspect  of  this  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed, —  the 
negative  aspect.  I  mean  the  education  which  the  newspaper 
ought  to  give,  or  which  newspaper  readers  ought  to  get  from  it ; 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  that  is,  if  the  newspaper  measured 
up  to  a  high  journalistic  standard,  or  if  newspaper  readers  were 
interested  in  significant  news  rather  than  in  news  which  is  trivial, 
sensational,  and  demoralizing.  The  current  events  clubs,  which 
are  more  or  less  common,  and  which  are  a  kind  of  popular  adapta- 
tion of  university  extension  methods,  are  suggestive  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  education  by  newspaper  in  this  sense.  From  an  editor's 
point  of  view, —  and  that  is  the  point  of  view  from  which,  of  course, 
I  am  speaking, —  so  few  out  of  the  whole  number  of  readers  are 
educated  up  to  the  standard  of  a  current  events  club  —  that  is,  care 
anything  about  significant  news  unless  it  is  of  supreme  importance, 
like  the  result  of  a  presidential  election  or  a  declaration  of  war  — 
that  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  take  such  readers 
primarily  into  account  in  the  making  of  the  ordinary  newspaper. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  high  view  to  take  of  the  mission  of  the 
editor ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  view,  regarding  the  newspaper  as  a 
business.  This,  unfortunately,  is  perhaps  the  controlling  view 
under  existing  conditions.  Few  people  realize  the  amount  of 
capital  required  to  equip  properly  a  modern  newspaper,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pay-roll,  and  the  tremendous  incidental  expenses 
additional.  Few  people  appreciate  the  fact,  with  which  those  who 
read  the  trade  journals  issued  for  newspaper  men  are  familiar, 
that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  almost  no  new  newspapers  have 
been  started,  and  that,  with  rare  exception,  no  newspapers  in  the 
large  cities  have  lowered  their  price.  This  means,  simply,  that 
publishing  a  newspaper  has  grown  to  be  so  expensive  a  business, 
and  the  profits  from  newspaper  ventures  are,  on  the  whole,  so  un- 
satisfactory  (despite  conspicuous  exceptions),  that  the  claims  of 
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capital  must  come  first  in  controlling  the  policy  in  the  publishing 
of  any  large  newspaper. 

In  his  address  on  Newspaper  Tendencies,  delivered  in  1879  be- 
fore the  editorial  associations  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  expenses  of  publication,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  stated 
that  the  Tribune  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  spent  for  war 
correspondence  $25,706  and  for  special  telegraphing  $12,632, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  outlay.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  Tribune's  telegraphic  bill,  so  Mr.  Reid  states, 
was  $85,303.51,  largely  payable  in  gold,  besides  an  additional  bill 
for  correspondence  of  $43,263.46,  also  largely  payable  in  gold. 
With  the  cost  of  editorial  salaries  included,  the  expense  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  "  covering  "  that  European  war  was  about 
four  times  as  great  as  its  expenses  in  covering  the  last  year  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  largely,  of  course,  because  the  use  of  the  cable 
costs  so  much  more  than  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  but  even  more 
because  of  an  increased  demand  for  news,  which  the  Tribune  was 
bound  to  satisfy,  whatever  the  expense.  The  Spanish-American 
War  cost  not  a  few  leading  newspapers  $1,000  a  day,  or  at  least 
$60,000  for  the  two  months  while  it  lasted,  with  a  heavy  additional 
expense  for  what  was  practically  war  news  for  a  long  time  after 
the  formal  close  of  hostilities.  The  Associated  Press  spent  $274,- 
514.14  for  covering  the  war,  of  which  $127,539.83  was  for  cable 
tolls,  and  $75,252.61  for  yachts,  etc;  and  $32,399.85  was  for 
correspondents  and  their  expenses.  These  figures  give  some  idea 
of  what  a  war  costs  journalism.  Adding  to  this,  all  ordinary 
expenses,  with  a  pay-roll  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons  (that 
of  a  good-sized  factory),  and  remembering  that  the  standard 
of  the  metropolitan  paper  which  circulates  everywhere  is  the 
standard  of  the  larger  provincial  papers,  as  far  as  they  can  attain 
to  it,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  wKy  only  a  few  plants  among 
the  daily  provincial  papers  are  profitable  and  why  so  few 
new  newspapers  are  started  in  either  the  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial field.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  a  business  requiring  so 
much  capital  that  capital  must  be  in  control  of  the  business.  As 
the  object  is  to  increase  circulation  and  thus  to  raise  advertising 
rates,  increased  circulation  meaning  increased  advertising  patron- 
age, the  necessity  is  again  obvious  for  a  f)olicy  in  editing  which 
shall  please  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  and  not  the  select  few. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  Mr.  Reid's 
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prophecy  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  newspaper  expansion  had 
reached  its  limit.  That  prophecy  reads  to-day  like  a  futile  protest 
against  the  inevitable.  That  expansion  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  use  of  type-casting  machines,  and  was,  as  he  then  acknowl- 
edged, a  probability  which  many  able  editors  regarded  as  certain. 
It  is  another  evidence  of  the  undiscriminating  character  of  the 
newspaper  public, — people  buying  a  paper  for  its  size,  and  not  its 
qualit)'.  It  is  also  a  concession  to  the  larger  advertisers,  who 
require  the  proximity  of  reading  matter.  This  is  Mr.  Reid's 
prophecy : — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  daily  newspaper  of  1890  will  give 
many  more  pages  than  that  of  1880.  Book-making  is  not  journal- 
ism. Even  magazine-making  is  not  journalism.  The  business  of 
a  daily  newspaper  is  to  print  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  compass 
that  the  average  reader  may  fairly  expect  to  master  it  during  the 
day  without  interfering  with  his  regular  business.  When  it  passes 
beyond  these  limits,  it  ceases  to  be  a  newspaper ;  and  it  ceases  to 
command  the  wide  support  which  is  essential  to  its  success.  .  .  . 
The  great  revolution  in  newspapers  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  in 
doubling  their  size,  in  doubling  the  quantity  of  matter  they  give, 
or  in  doubling  the  multitude  of  subjects  they  already  treat 

This  hasty,  incomplete  statement  of  the  facts  is  offered,  not  so 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  the  present  standard  of  newspaper 
editing  as  by  way  of  explanation,  because  these  facts  are  not  un- 
derstood by  a  great  many  people  who  criticise  —  justly  from  an  ideal 
standard  —  the  general  policy  of  conducting  a  modem  newspaper. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  situation 
until  a  much  larger  proportion  of  newspaper  readers  than  a  news- 
paper can  hope  for  in  its  constituency  to-day  feel  an  interest  in 
,  a  better  class  of  news  than  that  which  fills  to  a  large  extent  the 
columns  of  most  newspapers.  One  remedy  offered  is  the  teaching 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  schools.  It  is  argued  that,  if  children  were 
taught  to  discriminate  in  their  newspaper  reading,  they  would  come 
to  take  an  interest  in  significant  news,  and  learn  early  not  to  care 
for  trivial  and  sensational  news.  There  are  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this,  principally  the  fact  that  significant  news 
largely  concerns  matters  of  dispute  regarding  which  partisan  feel- 
ing runs  high,  such  as  religion  and  politics,  and  that  a  teacher 
would  thus  require  a  tact  almost  miraculous  to  instruct  in  signifi- 
cant news  without  giving  instruction  that  would  offend  parents. 
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But  there  is  no  doubt  that  reform  on  this  line  must  come  before 
there  will  be  any  great  reform  in  newspaper  editing.  In  other 
words,  a  newspaper  must  have  a  sufficiently  large  constituency  of 
people  interested  in  high-class  news  before  capital  will  be  invested 
in  the  publication  of  high-class  newspapers. 

All  this,  however,  is  quite  aside  from  the  aspect  of  education  by 
newspaper,  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention.  It  is  not 
the  education  which  we  might  get  from  newspapers  if  they  were 
edited  by  a  high  standard  which  it  is  here  my  purpose  to  discuss, 
but  what  may  be  called  the  unrecognized  education  we  are  all 
receiving  from  the  niewspapers  as  they  are,  all  the  time,  to  a  large 
extent  unconsciously.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  when  we 
talk  about  interest  in  significant  news,  as  if  there  existed  among 
newspaper  readers  a  class  of  highly  intelligent  people  who  are 
almost  exclusively  interested  in  such  news,  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  few  individuals,  and  not  a  class.  All  of  us  find  that  those 
who  take  the  most  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  will 
often  read  in  a  newspaper  with  the  greatest  actual  interest  what  is 
trivial  or  even  sensational.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  newspaper 
editing  that  some  high-toned  gentleman,  who  condemns  a  certain 
news  article  as  something  that  it  ought  to  be  criminal  to  print,  will 
go  out  quietly,  and  on  some  obscure  comer  buy  a  copy  of  the 
paper  which  contains  the  very  article  he  condemns.  But  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  One  morning  I  happened  to  go  into  the 
office  of  a  friend  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  leading  New  York 
magazine,  himself  a  literary  man  of  high  standing,  who  remarked 
that  the  morning  newspaper  wasted  more  time  for  him  than  any 
other  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged.  During  his  ride  to  the 
office  he  found  that  he  always  read  what,  in  newspaper  parlance, 
are  called  the  "  stories,"  some  curious  bicycle  adventure  or  some 
tale  of  tracking  a  clever  thief  or  some  other  thing  of  the  sort, 
rather  than  news  of  moment  from  Washington  or  from  Europe* 
Not  long  ago  a  Kansas  City  paper  adopted  the  plan  of  printing  on 
certain  days  a  r^sumd  of  religious  news.  After  it  had  followed  the 
experiment  for  some  time,  reporters  were  sent  around  to  interview 
fifty  persons  prominent  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
as  to  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  page.  Out  of  the  fifty  inter- 
viewed, as  I  recall  it,  forty-four  had  not  read  the  page  at  all,  but  had 
found  "  the  sporting  news  more  interesting."  These  are  every-day 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that,  through  constantly  reading  the  news- 
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papers,  we  are  all  becoming  educated  to  the  newspaper  standard  of 
news.  We  read  first  what  the  **  head-line  artist "  intends  us  to  read. 
He  is  the  great  journalistic  educator  of  modem  life.  Next  we  read 
what  are  called  the  solid  reports  and  comments,  more  or  less  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  We  turn  to  the  first  as  we  turn  to  a  novel  instead 
of  a  book  of  essays  or  science,  naturally  and  without  much  thought, 
although  perhaps  with  a  little  sense  of  condemnation. 

What  is  true  of  America  is  true  of  England  as  well.  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  London  Spectator  takes  this  view.  In  a  recent 
article  on  "What  interests  the  Public"  (issue  of  August  12)  it 
says : — 

We  confess  we  generally  regard  with  horror  the  "  personal " 
items,  which  had  their  origin  in  American  newspapers ;  but  they 
have  been  acclimatized  here,  and  are,  without  question,  very  inter- 
esting to  the  average  reader.  To  read  about  the  daily  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  a  German  spa,  or  how  Mr.  Spurgeon's  study 
was  furnished,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Edison's 
marriage,  or  how  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  dressed,,  or  what  Mr.  Toole 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  said  to  one  another, —  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  this  kind  of  thing  to  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  the  striking  success  of  certain  classes  of  journals  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  personal  element  has  been  carefully  culti- 
vated by  them.  On  its  better  side  this  intense  interest  in  persons 
is  a  sort  of  hero-worship,  based  on  a  genuine  admiration  for  some 
qualities,  or  supposed  qualities,  believed  to  be  embodied  in  some 
person.  Even  those  of  us  who  feel  that  "  personal  '*  journalism  is 
carried  to  absurd  lengths  are  not  indifferent  to  information  about 
people.  We  prefer  (accuracy  apart)  the  "  picturesque  "  historians 
to  the  "  dry  '*  men.  We  like  the  gossip  of  Pepys  and  Saint-Simon. 
We  like  to  hear  of  Milton's  light  supper  of  water  and  olives,  of 
Johnson's  toast  and  unsweetened  tea  on  Good  Fridays.  The  aver- 
age man  only  carries  that  fondness  for  personal  details  to  a  higher 
power. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  historians  feel  often 
no  greater  compunction  than  "  mere  journalists  "  in  appealing  to 
this  fondness  for  personal  gossip.  A  conspicuous  illustration  is 
Froude's  revelation  of  Carlyle's  home  life. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  newspaper  manner  of  expression, 
as  well  as  point  of  view,  is  the  one  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  universal.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  condemnation  of  news- 
paper English,  especially  its  slang.  But  this  method  of  expres- 
sion, even  with  the  slang,  invades  increasingly  all  our  intercourse, 
formal  and  informal.     There  of  course  arises  here  the  question 
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of  how  far  the  newspaper  colloquial  style  of  treatment  is  simply 
an  expression  of  the  mood  of  the  age,  which  in  its  hurry  abhors 
the  conventional  and  seeks  short  cuts,  and  how  far  it  is  a  case  of 
domination  of  other  probable  modes  of  expression  by  that  of  the 
newspaper,  to  which  habit  has  accustomed  us.     It  must  of  course 
be  granted  that  the  present  day  is  a  day  of  high  pressure,  whose 
note  is  directness.     It  has  no  time  for  elaboration.     Indeed,  the 
art  of  elaboration  which  appealed  to  a  former  age  would  make 
its  appeal  to-day  with  small  chance  of  success.     But,  even  if  we 
regard  the  newspaper  in  this  respect  as  simply  the  reflection  of 
the  age,  the  fact   that  it  is  read  by  almost  everybody  every  day 
must  accelerate  the  tendency,  and  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  working  unnoticed  changes  in  modes  of  expression  and  forms 
of  intercourse.      The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  magazine,  even  the  lit- 
erary lecture,  are  conforming  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  the 
standards  of  journalism.     The  making  over  in  form  of   the  ser- 
mon within  the  last  few  years  is  striking  evidence  of  this.     There 
are,  of  course,  certain  pulpits  which  ape  the  press,  which  discuss 
questions  of  the  day  very  much  as  an  editor  discusses  them,  only 
with  less  dignity  and  more  sensationalism.     But  it  is   not  these 
preachers  to  whom  I  here  refer.     Let  any  one,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  old-fashioned  sermon  as  it  was  constructed  after 
the  models  of  the  theological  school  of  even  fifteen  years  ago,  go 
into  a  modern,  up-to-date  church,  and  listen  to  the  sort  of  sermon 
he  will  there  hear  for  illustration  of  what  is  meant.     In  place  of 
an  elaborate  introduction,   a  subject   painstakingly  divide^   into 
''  Firstly,"  "  Secondly,"  "  Thirdly,"  etc.,  and  a  carefully  labored 
conclusion,  lasting  altogether  much  more  than  half   an  hour,  he 
will  hear  a  short,  direct   talk,  probably  not  over  twenty  minutes 
in  length, —  a  sermon,  perhaps  written,  perhaps  extempore,  but 
in  every  case  characterized  by  terse  sentences,  like  those  of  the 
skilled  newspaper  writer.     Indeed,  the  sermon  is  being  reformed 
so  much  and  minimized  so  much  that  not  a  few  claim  that  in  the 
future  evolution  of  the  church  it -will  disappear  altogether.     The 
prediction  is  made  that  the  church  of  the  future  will  be  the  insti- 
tutional church,  perhaps  with  no  preacher  at  all,  but  a  successful 
administrator,  who  will  conduct  its  many  forms  of  activity  by  the 
application  of  the  same  talents  by  which  a  successful  business  is 
conducted.     Be  this  as  it  may, —  and  it  is  an  interesting  specula- 
tion,—  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful  preacher  of  to-day  is 
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the  man  who  can,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "talk  straight  at  people  " 
after  the  fashion  in  which  the  best  newspaper  writing  goes  straight 
to  the  mark  without  over-elaboration. 

The  passing  of  the  art  of  oratory  is  another  tribute  to  the 
unnoted  influence  of  the  press.  It  is  pointed  out,  by  so  good  an 
authority  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  although  he  does  not  discuss  the 
cause.  When  presiding  at  a  recent  Harvard- Yale  debate,  Mr. 
Depew  said  :  "  The  last  twenty  years  of  college  history  have  not 
produced  a  single  famous  orator  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
seen  mostly  in  our  courts,  upon  our  political  platforms,  and  in  the 
decadence  of  popular  oratory  in  the  Senate,  in  Congress,  and  in 
the  various  halls  of  legislation  the  country  over."  So  far  has  this 
tendency  gone  that  a  man  whose  fame  is  chiefly  rhetorical  really 
cheapens  himself.  To  be  appreciated  as  an  orator,  one  must  be 
something  else  first,  and  incidentally  an  orator.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Bryan  was  sneered  at  by  the  opposition  press  in  the  1896  cam- 
paign as  "  a  mere  orator  "  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  popular 
attitude  toward  oratory.  This  attitude  is  largely  the  result  of 
education  by  newspaper,  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  making  the  oratorical  form  of  expression  something  that  no 
longer  appeals  to  the  popular  understanding.  Indeed,  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  kind  of  diversion.  It  may  be 
noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  usual  formula  nowadays  for  the 
program  of  a  celebration  is  that  "  Mr.  So-and-so  will  deliver  the 
principal  address."  "  Oration  "  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather  formid- 
able Vord,  suggesting  what  is  tiresome  or  boresome.  A  person 
may  "  hear  an  address  "  with  ready  willingness,  who  would  pause 
a  long  time  before  deciding  to  "  listen  to  an  oration."  The  word 
"  oration  "  is  coming  to  have  a  classical  flavor  of  antiquity,  so 
largely  is  the  popular  usage  confining  it  to  college  programs, 
especially  to  Commencement  programs,  to  refer  to  those  more  old- 
fashioned  colleges  where  Commencement  "  oratory  "  still  lags  su- 
perfluous on  the  Commencement  stage.  The  attempt  to  galvan- 
ize into  new  life  college  debating  as  a  means  of  cultivating  oratory 
is  quite  too  evident  an  attempt  to  be  successful.  College  debating 
is  too  perfunctory  a  thing,  like  learning  a  lesson  or  declaiming 
a  "  piece,"  and  too  little  in  accord  with  the  newspaper  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  appeal  to  college  students  as  a  whole. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  pulpit  applies  to  the  bar.      The 
phrase  "  an  eloquent  preacher  "  still  remains  with  us.     But  how 
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often  nowadays  does  one  hear  the  once  equally  familiar  phrase, 
"  an  eloquent  lawyer  "  ?       The  great  lawyer  of  the   future   has 
already  arrived  in  the  person  of  the  corporation  lawyer,  whose 
differentiating  qualities   are   shrewdness,  subtlety   in   the   use  of 
words,  expert  knowledge  of  statute  technicalities,  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  decided  cases,  quickness  of  apprehension  in  applying 
decisions  (rather  than  great  legal  principles),  and  a  keen  readiness 
of  resource  in  bringing  in  an  unexpected  way  an  action  that  would 
stand  small  chance  of   success  if  brought  in  an  expected  way. 
The  great  lawyer  of  to-day  is  not  he  who  can  deliver  masterly 
orations  on  constitutional  questions, —  a  Daniel  Webster.     Indeed, 
a  professor  of  English  literature  of  high  standing  has  said  that,  if 
Daniel  Webster  should  arise  from  his  grave  to-day  to  deliver  some 
of  those  orations  which  so  deeply  stirred  the  audiences  of  his  own 
time,  a  modern  audience  would  say  of  him  that  many  of  his  most 
impressive  sentences  were  simply  a  case  of  "  the  big  bow-wows." 
No,  the  great  lawyer  of  to-day  is  not  a  Daniel  Webster.     He  is  a 
lawyer  who  can  discover  some  unexpected,  sensational  application 
of  a  sufficiently  well-settled  form  of  procedure,  as,  for  illustration, 
the  case  of  "  government  by  injunction."     A  year  or  so  ago  this 
subject  was  discussed  by  the  press  of  New  York,  apropos  of  a 
remark  attributed  to  Judge  Patterson  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  course  of  an  address  before  a  law  club,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  law  had  "  degenerated  into  a  trade."      Judge  Patterson, 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  denied  that  he  had  said  just  that ;  but  his 
colleague.  Judge  Gigerich,  "  gave  the  case  away  "  when,  in  com- 
ment, he  said  that,  owing  to  changed  conditions,  "  forensic   elo- 
quence "  had  ceased  to  be  of  the  importance  it  once  was.     Ifar- 
per's   Weekly  at   the   time   thus   expressed   the   general   view  of 
thoughtful  men.     "  The  atmosphere  of  the  bar,"  it  said,  "is  now 
commercial,  whereas  it  used  to  be  professional."      The  modem 
lawyer   it  described  as  "a  business  man,"    practising   law  as  a 
trade  in  aid  of  business  enterprises,  "  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  ethical  considerations  as  govern  his  adventurous  client,  and 
caring  little  in  the  main  for  general  constitutional  or  political  prin- 
ciples."     Harper^ s  Weekly  drew  one  apposite  conclusion  in  saying 
that  "  the  delights  of  learning,  in  which  the  old  lawyers  used  to 
take  pleasure,  to  the  great  advantage  of  forensic  oratory,  are  no 
longer  a  distinction  of  the  legal  profession." 

A  further  illustration  one  may  note,  in  passing,  is  that  oratory, 
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as  it  was  once  understood,  is  being  displaced  in  modern  life  by 
after-dinner  oratory,  which  is  so  largely  modelled  on  entertaining 
newspaper  writing.  There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  after- 
dinner  oratory  flourished  as  it  does  to-day.  "  Epochs  are  signal- 
ized by  their  eatings,"  remarks  Kenelm  Chillingly,  the  nineteenth- 
century  philosopher.  And  our  own  is  signalized  by  the  bad  diges- 
tion which  waits  on  oratory  d  la  mode.  It  is  in  kind  the  same 
sort  of  eritertainment  to  which  the  newspaper  has  accustomed  us, 
when  we  turn  to  it  for  entertainment, —  laughter  punctuated  by 
applause. 

The  newspaper,  again,  has  invaded  the  field  of  literature.  Even 
lectures  on  literature  of  the  first-class  are  affected  by  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  expression.  They  are  so  afraid  of  being  conven- 
tional and  formal,  they  are  so  anxious  to  say  the  smart  and  clever 
thing,  they  are  so  well  aware  that  some  strong  or  daring  expres- 
sion will  be  remembered,  that  many  of  them  resort  to  the  same 
tricks,  even  of  slang,  that  find  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  news- 
paper. For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  lecture  on 
John  Ruskin,  delivered  by  a  professor  of  English  literature  in  one 
of  our  universities,  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  as  a  student,  also 
a  man  with  whose  work  in  the  magazines  and  with  some  of  whose 
books  you  are  all  familiar.  He  thought  that  he  owed  a  great  debt 
to  Ruskin  for  influence  in  the  right  direction  at  a  critical  time  in 
his  own  career.  He  acknowledged  Ruskin's  assistance,  and  paid 
his  tribute  in  simple  natural  language  whose  force  all  felt.  Be- 
coming more  aftd  more  impassioned,  he  closed  with  this  truly 
unique  exhortation  :  "  Tie  up  to  John  I  Tie  up  to  John  1 "  His  case  is 
by  no  means  singular.  Quite  a  remarkable  list  could  be  made  of 
prominent  literary  men  who  have  for  effectiveness  dropped  into 
slang  a  good  deal  as  Silas  Wegg  dropped  into  poetry,  were  it  fair 
to  particularize  them,  when  so  many  more  are  equally  guilty.  The 
worst  offenders  might  escape  enumeration  if  only  one  man  made 
out  the  list,  the  index  eocpurgatorius.  They  all  bear  witness  to  the 
same  thing :  that  people  have  been  educated  by  the  newspapers 
into  regard  for  a  certain  form  of  expression ;  that,  to  reach  the 
people,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  popular  vernacular,  even  if 
they  are  not  themselves  more  or  less  infected  by  this  vernacular. 
Another  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  widely  read  authors  of  the  day,  men  whose  books  may  be 
called  literature, —  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  men,  I  have  the 
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dictum  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  to  that  effect, —  have  simply 
transferred  into  book  work  the  same  style  that  gave  them  suc- 
cess in  newspaper  work.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  so  conspicu- 
ous an  example  of  this  that  it  may  be  fair  to  cite  him.  He  has 
made  of  the  modern  reporter's  style,  one  that  he  learned  in  the 
New  York  Sun  office,  a  style  which,  for  description,  appeals  in  its 
colloquialism  to  everybody,  and  aids  materially  in  commanding  a 
wide  sale  for  his  books.  I  once,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  picked 
out  two  or  three  passages  from  the  New  York  Sun's  reports  of  in- 
cidents of  the  day,  and  mixed  them  up  with  passages  from  some 
of  Mr.  Davis's  books,  and  submitted  the  results  to  two  or  three 
people  of  literary  judgment.  Not  one  of  them  could  tell  which 
was  Mr.  Davis's  and  which  was  the  reporter's,  or  could  see  any 
particular  difference  between  them.     For  example,  take  this  :  — 

Nobody  ever  accused  Tommy  Larkin  of  being  a  tough  boy. 
The  worst  that  was  said  of  him  was  that  he  was  shiftless  and 
would  not  work.  In  the  neighborhood  where  Tommy  lived,  if  a 
boy  is  ever  going  to  work,^  he  begins  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen 
years  old ;  but  Tommy  had  never  done  a  full  day's  work  in  his 
life,  although  he  was  going  on  fifteen  years.  Once  a  grocer  had 
employed  him  to  run  errands,  at  least  that  was  the  stipulation ;  but 
the  boy's  idea  of  running  errands  did  not  agree  with  his  employer's, 
for  he  started  out  to  deliver  a  parcel  three  blocks  away  and  re- 
turned two  hours  later.  After  the  grocer  had  said  a  few  things  to 
him.  Tommy  said  he  guessed  he  didn't  care  anything  about  work- 
ing, anyway.     After  that  he  just  hung  around. 

Or  take  this :  — 

"  Hefty "  Burke  was  one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  the  East 
River.  There  was  no  regular  way  appointed  for  him  to  prove 
this,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Harlem  boat  clubs,  under  whose  au- 
spices the  annual  races  were  given,  called  him  a  professional  and 
would  not  swim  against  him.  .  .  .  His  idea  of  a  race  and  their  idea 
of  a  race  differed.  They  had  a  committee  to  select  prizes  and 
opened  a  book  for  entries ;  and,  when  the  day  of  the  race  came, 
they  had  a  judges'  boat  with  gay  bunting  all  over  it,  and  a 
badly  frightened  referee,  and  a  host  of  reporters  and  police  boats 
to  keep  order.  But,  when  Hefty  swam,  his  two  backers,  who  had 
challenged  some  other  young  man  through  a  sporting  paper,  rowed 
in  a  boat  behind  him,  and  yelled  and  swore  directions,  advice, 
warnings,  and  encouragement  at  him,  and  in  their  excitement 
drank  up  all  the  whiskey  that  had  been  intended  for  him. 
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The  last  of  these  quotations  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  stories^ 
and  the  first  is  from  some  news  story  in  the  New  York  Sun,  It  is 
the  same  newspaper  quality  which  makes  the  Sun  so  popular  a 
paper  that  gives  to  Mr.  Davis's  books  their  vogue,  so  far  as  that 
vogue  is  due  to  his  manner  rather  than  his  matter.  Illustrations 
of  this  kind  abound  for  any  one  who  is  looking  for  them.  The 
invasion  of  what,  in  a  sense,  is  literature  by  the  newspaper  style  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of  the  day.  The  education  of 
newspaper  reading  is  doing  its  work  silently  and  thoroughly.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustration  of  this  invasion  is 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  magazine  toward  the  newspaper. 
Once  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  newspaper  to  be  rated  as  high  as 
the  magazine.  Now  it  often  seems  as  if  it  were  the  aim  of  the 
magazine  to  be  edited  like  a  newspaper.  Take  an  example  from 
mechanical  devices.  What  in  newspaper  parlance  are  called 
"  sub-heads  "  —  that  is,  short,  descriptive  head-lines  over  para- 
graphs in  a  long  article,  at  regular  intervals,  to  catch  the  eye  and 
fix  the  attention  —  are  coming  to  be  used  in  leading  magazines, 
notably  the  Century,  But  this  applies  not  only  to  style  of  treat- 
ment, but  to  the  editorial  selection  of  articles.  There  are  numer- 
ous magazines  published  to-day  which  are  only  monthly  news- 
papers. There  are  others  in  which  the  joumahstic  standard  of 
editing  has  almost  complete  control,  although  there  is  occasional 
relief  in  the  appearance  of  something  that  is  not  journalistic. 
But  even  the  magazines  which  still  retain  their  old  prestige  have 
not  escaped  the  journalistic  tendency.  We  saw  a  good  example  of 
this  during  and  long  after  the  Spanish  War.  In  writing  of  this 
invasion  of  the  peaceful  province  of  the  magazines  by  the  spirit  of 
war,  Mr.  Howells  says  in  Literature  (issue  of  May  16  last)  that 
**  the  spirit  of  war  seems  to  have  obsessed  our  periodical  literature^ 
and  there  seems  at  present  no  hope  of  release  from  it.  The 
hostilities  began  just  one  year  ago.  In  two  months  they  subsided, 
and  peace  was  practically  made  between  the  nations.  And  still, 
in  this  month  of  May,  troops  of  horrors  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are 
writing  themselves  up  or  are  being  written  up  with  tireless  activity 
in  the  magazines.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  over  the  peri- 
odicals for  the  month  to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  I 
have  found  only  four  or  five  which  apparently  made  no  mention  of 
the  war ;  but,  no  doubt,  if  I  had  looked  more  carefully,  I  should 
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liave  found  some  shade  of  battle  in  these.  In  thirteen  issues  an 
inexhaustive  search  developed  thirty-three  papers  relating  to  the 
recent  hostilities,  of  a  variety  ranging  from  sober  history  and  criti- 
cism, through  the  personal  narratives  of  the  combatants,  high  and 
low,  down  to  the  biographies  of  witnesses  of  the  fighting."  In 
other  words,  the  magazines  for  May,  1899,  were  simply  an  echo 
•of  what  had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  for  a  twelvemonth 
previous.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  modem  magazine  in  its  editing  aims  to  be  a  kind  of  news- 
paper. 

Another  evidence  that  our  magazines  and  other  literary  publica- 
tions have  lost  standing  as  literary  publications  is  to  be  found  in 
the  passing  of  the  book  review.  I  simply  throw  this  out  as  an 
aside.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in  it  will  find  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  September  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  book  re- 
view, past  and  present,  by  J.  S.  Tunison.  His  conclusion  is  that 
whereas  in  days  gone  by  book  reviews  did  largely  influence  the 
selling  of  a  book,  people  who  were  interested  in  books  going  to 
them  as  authoritative,  and  thus  starting  the  vogue  of  a  book  if  the 
review  were  favorable,  it  is  very  different  to-day.  Mr.  Tunison 
believes  that  seldom,  if  ever,  does  a  book  review  start  the  sale  of  a 
book.  Some  one  likes  it  and  tells  somebody  else,  and  that  some- 
body else  passes  the  favorable  comment  on,  imtil,  lo  and  behold  ! 
the  book  has  leaped  into  popularity.  While  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  this  view,  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  book  notice 
does  occasionally  start  a  successful  career,  especially  if  that 
notice  has  behind  it  an  authoritative  name.  One  recalls,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Howells's  review  of  "  A  Country  Town,"  by  an  unknown 
Kansas  editor,  which  certainly  gave  that  book  great  vogue. 
Whether  or  not  it  might  not  have  attained  this  vogue  without  Mr. 
Howells's  favorable  criticism  is  another  question. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  cheapening  of  magazines,  though 
perhaps  it  can  hardly  be  called  journalistic,  because  newspapers 
have  not  been,  until  recently,  illustrated  (though,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  the  same  in  character  as  not  a  little  journalism),  is  the  ed- 
iting of  the  magazine,  rather  for  their  pictures,  than  for  their  text. 
Nowadays  it  is  often  the  text  which  is  illustrative  rather  than  the 
illustrations,  which  recalls  a  personal  experience.  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  editor  of  a  Western  paper,  the  advance  agent  of  a 
theatrical  company  came  in,  and  introduced  himself  by  saying  that 
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he,  too,  was  a  literary  man, —  something  that  was,  in  its  way,  flatter- 
ing.  considering  the  nature  of  my  work.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  literary  performances,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  a 
writer  for  a  popular  magazine  of  the  cheaper  sort  in  New  York. 
In  those  days  that  magazine,  so  he  explained,  used  to  keep  the 
plates  of  its  pictures,  and  by  the  time  it  thought  its  readers  had 
forgotten  them  used  them  over  again.  What  he  did  every  morn- 
ing was  to  receive  the  plate  of  a  picture,  perhaps  a  girl  being 
carried  off  by  Indians  with  a  hero  in  pursuit,  or  perhaps  a  girl 
stepping  out  of  a  row-boat  with  a  young  man  assisting  her,  and 
then  write  a  story  to  the  picture.  It  strikes  me  that,  in  princi- 
ple, this  is  the  way  that  a  good  many  of  our  modem  magazines 
are  edited. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  subject  immediately  in  hand.  As  I 
have  said,  there  was  once  a  time  when  a  newspaper  prided  itself 
on  being  a  magazine.  This  was  about  the  time,  twenty  years  ago, 
when  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Tribune  began  the 
regular  publication  of  a  Sunday  edition.  Following  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  free  use  of  the  cable  for  the  daily  trans- 
mission of  news  (one  immediate  result  of  that  war),  salient  features 
were  incorporated  into  the  Sunday  editions  of  newspapers,  modelled 
after  what  had  previously  been  conspicuous  as  magazine  features, 
such  as  really  valuable  letters  from  European  points,  and  the 
printing  of  a  cable  letter  summarizing  important  news  and  giving 
valuable  comments,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smalley*s  letter  to  the  Sun- 
day Tribune,  From  that  time  and  for  some  years  after,  as  news- 
paper readers  of  my  own  age  will  remember,  the  Sunday  editions  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  justified  themselves  for  alleged  Sab- 
bath-breaking by  the  character  of  the  special  articles  which  they 
printed, —  articles  that  were  often  literary,  sometimes  written  by  men 
of  acknowledged  standing  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  dealing,  for 
the  most  part,  with  matters  of  serious  significance  or  of  more  than 
trivial  interest.  What  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  best  newspapers 
was  then,  magazines  have,  to  a  large  extent,  become  to-day.  The 
magazine  and  the  newspaper  have  changed  places,  the  newspaper 
no  longer  caring  to  claim  that  it  is  a  magazine,  the  magazines 
being,  in  fact,  very  similar  in  character  to  what  the  Sunday  news- 
paper had  been.  Some  magazines  of  prominence  made  a  bold 
and  open  bid  for  popular  support  by  avowedly  adopting  a  news- 
paper policy  in  editing.     This  was  true  of  the  North  American 
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Review  under  the  late  Allen  Thomdike  Rice,  which,  after  it 
passed  under  his  editorial  control  in  1878,  printed  in  insignificant 
small  type  the  classical  Latin  motto  which  had  long  been  a  sign  of 
its  character :  "  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur," —  an 
amusingly  frank  confession  of  the  change  that  had  been  wrought 
in  its  character.  A  good  example  of  that  change  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dispute  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  which  Mr.  Rice  set  the 
late  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  an  able  lawyer  who  was 
Buchanan's  Attorney-General,  but  who  had  never  been  supposed  to 
be  an  authority  on  religious  controversy,  to  answer  Colonel  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  The  success  which  attended  the  editorial  departure  of 
the  North  American  Review  under  Mr.  Rice,  or  which  appeared  to, — 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  was  actually  made  by  the  change  is 
a  matter  of  popular  dispute,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
—  led  other  publications  to  follow  his  lead,  perhaps  one  may  say 
as  far  as  they  dared.  It  used  to  be  said  that  John  L.  Sullivan 
could  have  appeared  at  any  time  as  a  magazine  contributor  on 
"What  I  know  bout  Prize-fighting,"  had  he  not  been  too  pros- 
perous in  those  days  to  care  for  a  little  matter  like  literary  fame. 

I  have  made  a  somewhat  elaborate  investigation  of  the  change, 
which  has  passed  over  two  of  our  prominent  magazines.  It 
seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  the  minor  magazines,  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  retained  so  consistently  its  literary  tradi- 
tions that  it  seems  fair  to  make  it  an  honorable  exception.  I  may 
say  by  way  of  preface  that,  in  the  evolution  of  the  book,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  magazine,  all  three  have  come  to  fill  a  somewhat 
different  position  from  what  they  once  did,  so  that  all  the  changes 
of  magazine  editing  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  attributed  to  the 
journalistic  tendency.  In  conversation,  Mr.  Alden,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  Harper's  Monthly^  pointed  out  that  many  articles 
that  once  appeared  in  the  magazines  are  now  confined  to  books, 
because,  owing  to  increased  facilities  in  the  matter  of  securing 
books,  the  people  who  once  looked  for  them  in  the  magazines  now 
obtain  them  in  the  book.  "  The  book  will  find  its  own  constitu- 
ency," said  Mr.  Alden ;  and  he  instanced  the  fact  that  a  noticeably 
large  proportion  of  the  first  readers  of  his  own  book,  "  God  in  his 
World,"  hailed  from  beyond  the  Rockies,  although  the  book  was 
published  in  New  York.  The  extended  market  for  books,  prac- 
tically coextensive  with  the  mails,  and  the  vast  increase  of  libraries 
and  of  library  facilities, —  the  travelling  library  in  some  sections 
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reaches  the  smallest  village  within  the  radius  of  a  large  city, — have 
made  book  readers  out  of  those  who  in  the  past  were  of  necessity 
magazine  readers.  What  is  more  properly  of  a  permanent  than 
of  a  contemporaneous  interest  thus  finds  in  the  book  its  natural 
form  of  publication.  The  need  for  its  admission  to  magazine 
pages  no  longer  exists.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  Mr.  Alden 
claims  that  the  magazine  has  largely  surrendered  to  the  newspaper 
a  certain  class  of  articles  which,  in  the  development  of  newspaper 
facilities,  fell  to  it  naturally.  One  may  cite  in  conspicuous  example 
the  article  simply  descriptive,  the  old  "  travel  article."  I  pass  on 
this  explanation  of  the  magazine's  changed  standard  as  Mr.  Alden 
detailed  it  to  me,  and  as  I  myself  afterward  elaborated  it  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Literature,  because  it  may  seem  to  others 
more  satisfactory  than  on  reflection  it  has  seemed  to  me.  To  test 
my  own  theory  of  the  invasion  of  magazine  editing  by  the  journal- 
istic standard,  I  made  a  comparison  of  Harper's  as  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  —  just  before  the  Sunday  newspaper  with  its 
magazine  features  obtained  its  present  vogue  —  with  Harper^ s  as 
it  is  to-day.  The  result  goes  largely  to  bear  out  Mr.  Alden 's 
claim,  at  least  so  far  as  his  own  magazine  is  concerned.  I  made 
a  similar  examination  in  the  case  of  Scribner's,  the  old  Scribner's 
being,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  parent  of  both  the  Century  Mag- 
azine and  the  modem  Scribner's,  •  I  took  both  Harper's  and  Scrib- 
ner^s  for  the  year  1872-73,  which,  so  far  as  I  recall,  was  a  year 
that  was  fairly  representative,  sufficiently  removed,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  Franco-German  War  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
special  interest  which  centred  in  the  period  just  following,  the 
"hard  times"  and  the  election  of  1876.  I  went  through  these 
magazines  carefully,  selecting  more  than  half  the  articles,  includ- 
ing those  which  seemed  adapted  for  purposes  of  classification; 
but  I  left  out  the  poems,  the  departments,  and  the  minor  articles, 
which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  include.  I  divided  these 
selected  articles  into  articles  of  travel ;  scientific  (including  so- 
ciological), artistic,  or  literary ;  short  stories ;  and  journalistic  ar- 
ticles. There  were  about  the  same  number  of  serial  stories  then 
as  now,  so  that  I  did  not  include  them  in  the  comparison.  In  the 
case  of  Harper's  1872-73  I  found  that  38  per  cent,  of  my  selected 
articles  were  travel  articles ;  34  per  cent  scientific,  literary,  etc. ; 
20  per  cent,  short  stories ;  and  2  per  cent  journalistic.  Coming 
to  Harpers  in  the  year  1897,  a  year  also  in  which  there  was  no 
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specially  exciting  topic,  I  found  that  6  per  cent,  of  my  selected 
articles  were  travel  articles,  a  falling  off  of  32  per  cent.,  which 
bears  out  one  point  made  by  Mr.  Alden;  40  per  cent,  were 
scientific,  literary,  etc.,  a  gain  of  6  per  cent, —  principally  in 
scientific  articles;  40  per  cent,  short  stories,  a  gain  of  20  per 
cent;  and  10  per  cent,  journalistic,  a  gain  of  8  per  cent. 

In   Scribner's  for  1872  I  found  that   29  per  cent  were  travel 
articles;  32  per  cent  scientific,  literary,  etc.;  25  per  cent,  short 
stories;  and   10  per  cent  journalistic.     Making  comparison  with 
the  Century^  I  found  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  volume  for  1897  were 
travel  articles,  a  loss  of  1 4  per  cent. ;  40  per  cent,  were  scientific 
and  literary,  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  mostly  in  literary  articles ;  23 
per  cent,  only  were  short  stories,  a  loss  of  2  per  cent. ;  and  20  per 
cent,  were  journalistic,  a  gain  of  9  per  cent.     Comparing  Scribner's 
of  1872  with  Scribner's  of  1897,  I  found  that  7  J  per  cent  were 
travel  articles,  a   loss  of  about  22  per  cent.;  n  per  cent,  were 
literary  and   scientific,  a  gain  of  i  per  cent,  (in   this   case,  too, 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  literary  articles) ;  35  per  cent,  were  short 
stories,  a  gain  of  10  per  cent ;  and  20  per  cent,  were  journalistic, 
a  gain  of  9  per  cent.     Speaking  broadly,  then,  of  the  modern 
representative    magazine   as   compared    with   the    representative 
magazine  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  thing  most  noticeable  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  travel  article,  the  gain  in  short  stories, 
but,  especially,  the  gain  in  journalistic  articles.     It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  define  what  I  call  a  journalistic  article;   but  I  have 
chosen  the  definition  which  I  fancy  Mr.  Howells  would  give,  an 
article  which  he  has  called  "  contemporanic."     In  other  words,  I 
mean  by  this  an  article  chosen  and  treated  because  it  is  of  imme- 
diate contemporaneous  interest  rather  than  because  it  is  of  any 
special  interest  in  itself ;  that  is,  the  sort  of  article  that  is  printed  in 
a  newspaper  for  purposes  of  general  reading.     I  instance  as  exam- 
ples of  such  articles  in  Harper's  Richard  Harding  Davis's  account 
of  "  Mr.  McKinley's  Inauguration,"  Joseph  Pennell's  account  of 
"  Around  London   by  Bicycle,"  and  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  White 
Man's  Africa."    In  Scribnet^s  I  would  instance  such  an  article  as  the 
series  on  "  How  Great  Businesses  are  conducted," —  for  example, 
the  department  store, —  or  Mrs.  Moody's  articles  on  "  The  Unquiet 
Sex,"  a  discussion  of  woman's  place  in  modem  life.     In  the  Cen- 
tury I  would  choose  such  articles  as  "  A  Suburban  Country  Place," 
or  "  Notes   of   Tennessee   and   its   Centennial,"  or  Ambassador 
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Bayard's  article  on  "  Queen  Victoria.**  I  have  tabulated  the 
results  for  the  possible  interest  of  any  who  care  to  see  the 
analysis  in  extenso :  — 


TABULATED   RESULTS   OF  INSPECTION   OF   MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES. 


>    No.  of 
Articirs 
classified. 

Travel. 

Scientific 

and 
Literary. 

Stories. 

Serials. 

Joomalis- 
tic. 

1 
Harper's,  1872-73  .            71 

38% 

28 

34% 

17 
20% 

4% 

2 

2% 

Harper' Sy  1897    .     .            98 

6 

5i% 

43 

40% 

44 

40% 

4 
3i% 

II 
10% 

Scrihter's,  1872  .     . 

90 

26 

29% 

28 

32% 

22 

25% 

3 
3i% 

10 
11% 

Century,  1897      .     . 

133 

20 

15% 

52 
40% 

2J% 

\% 

27 
20% 

Scribner's,  1897  .     . 

79 

6 

7i% 

26 

33% 

28 

35% 

\% 

16 

20% 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  invasion 
of  the  magazine  by  the  journalistic  method  of  editing  is  not  the 
actual  extent,  thus  shown,  to  which  that  invasion  has  already  gone, 
but  rather  its  indication  of  what  will  be  its  extent  in  the  future. 
The  invasion  of  the  Spanish  War  was  indeed  overwhelming,  but 
it  has  receded.  The  receding  wave,  however,  will  never  go  back 
to  the  point  from  which  it  started  ;  and  the  next  wave,  developed 
out  of  some  new  subject  of  general  interest,  will  carry  the  ten- 
dency to  a  still  further  mark  of  permanency.  The  set  of  editing 
in  current  publications  is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  newspaper 
standard, —  a  sign  of  the  times,  showing  how  completely  the 
newspaper  point  of  view  and  method  of  expression  are  likely  to 
dominate  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  old-fashioned  standards.  As  a 
newspaper  man,  the  importance  of  education  by  newspaper  does 
not  seem  to  me  half  so  great  from  the  standpoint  of  demoraliza- 
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tion  through  sensationalism  as  it  does  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
quiet  substitution  of  standards  in  so  much  of  the  intercourse  of 
life.  As  I  have  said,  the  newspaper  is  the  expression  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age.  Its  present  form  is  an  effect :  its  great  circula- 
tion is  a  cause.  But,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  an  effect  or  as  a 
cause,  the  problem  which  it  presents  is  subtle,  indicating  one  of 
the  most  serious  educational  influences  confronting  modem  life. 
It  is  because  everybody  reads  the  newspaper  that  everybody  is 
being  unconsciously  educated  by  it  in  point  of  view  and  form  of 
expression.  Yet  this  fact  is  one  which,  in  current  discussions  of 
newspaper  influence,  has  beep  largely  ignored.  If  what  I  have 
said  turns  the  thoughts  of  others  in  the  direction  which  my  own 
have  taken,  stimulated  largely  through  a  personal  professional 
interest,  it  may  result  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  subject  which  is 
full  of  sociological  significance  where  mine  has  been  largely  a 
surface  study. 
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BY   ARTHUR    BURN  HAM    WOODFORD,    PH.D.,    OF    NEW    HAVEN,    CT. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  September  5.] 

One  does  not  need  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  assure  him  that  life 
in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  different  from  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Just  as  the  Elizabethan  period  is  unlike  the  Stuart 
period,  so  America  in  the  next  century  will  be  unlike  America  in 
this  century,  or,  as  the  Boston  of  the  forties  is  not  the  Boston 
of  to-day,  so  our  grandchildren  in  their  turn  will  have  acquired 
habits  and  customs  contrasting  more  or  less  with  our  own.  Every 
century  may  even  be  said  to  wear  a  dress  of  its  own.  To  appre- 
ciate this,  one  needs  but  to  recall  the  velvet  knee-breeches  and 
silver-buckled  shoes  of  a  bygone  age. 

In  his  charming  book  on  Lowell  and  his  Friends,  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  insisted  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand 
thie  times  that  are  past.  Our  President,  in  his  address  last  night, 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
century  that  is  coming.  Both  may  be  right ;  but  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain.  Reasoning  from  what  has  been  to  that  which  shall 
be,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  life  will  be  more  complex  in  the 
twentieth  century  than  it  is  now.  It  will  be  more  complex  politi- 
cally, and  it  will  be  more  complex  socially.  This  is  the  only 
point  regarding  the  life  of  the  next  century  which  it  is  essential  to 
my  argument  to  establish.  For,  if  industrial  and  social  interests 
are  more  varied  and  more  various,  their  co-ordination  will  be  cor- 
respondingly difficult ;  and  education  will  be  proportionately  more 
important. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  lay  down  as  my  first  proposition  that 
teaching  will  be  recognized  as  among  the  learned  professions. 
Law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  to-day  regarded  as  professions : 
teaching  is  not.  If  we  exclude  college  professors  and  have  in 
mind  school-teachers  only,  I  think  you  will  see  that  there  is  no 
such  recognition  paid  them  as  there  is  to  the  other  "  learned  " 
professions.  A  school-teacher  is  a  young  woman  who  has  matri- 
monial ambitions,  and  will  shortly  leave  that  field  of  work, —  she 
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is  simply  tiding  over  the  interim.  Or  she  is  an  elderly  woman  who 
has  dreams  of  what  might  have  been.  She  has  acquired,  of 
course,  some  experience  as  a  teacher ;  but  she  has  learned  the  art 
of  teaching  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  for 
study.  If  the  teacher  is  a  young  man,  he  is  probably  tiding  over 
a  year  or  two  between  a  professional  school  or  a  special  course  of 
studies  in  a  technical  school  and  actually  beginning  his  work  in 
life.  If  an  elderly  man,  he  has  probably  remained  in  the  service 
because  he  has  a  political  pull,  and  not  mainly  because  he  is  an 
efficient  teacher.  Not  all  teachers,  it  is  true,  come  under  this  list ; 
but  I  may  safely  say  that  the  vast  majority  do,  and  that  they  do 
not  themselves  regard  their  work,  nor  does  the  public  recognize  it,, 
as  a  vocation  which  is  on  the  level  of  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  learned  professions.  The  reason  is  simply,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  recognize  the  social  significance  of  these  other  professions. 
Their  peculiar  type  is  due  to  that  fact.  But  I  fully  believe  that  in 
the  twentieth  century  teaching  will  have  the  same  recognition. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  life,  people  will  realize  the  necessity 
of  education.  Because  of  its  social  significance,  they  will  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  profitable  to  put  the  very  best  education  possible 
before  the  growing  mind. 

It  is  the  social  side  of  education  that  will  be  made  prominent  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Social  science  and  education  are  related 
to  one  another  as  art  to  science  or  as  childhood  and  youth  to 
manhood  and  old  age.  If  it  be  doubted,  as  was  suggested,  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  fit,  but  actually  unfit 
children  for  the  life  they  must  lead  in  society,  it  is  a  severe  criticism 
upon  our  schools.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  one  that  will  not  be 
made  of  the  school  of  the  next  generation.  Education  is  closely 
connected  with  human  progress.  We  are  coming  to  understand 
that  there  are  certain  social  laws  which  we  must  obey ;  and,  as 
we  study  the  forces  at  work,  we  shall  learn  how  we  can  exercise 
our  own  power  to  change  the  direction  of  these  forces  to  a  higher 
social  level.  I  would  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  second  proposition, 
that  higher  ideals  of  education  will  characterize  twentieth-cen- 
tury education.  The  mottoes  around  the  school-room  will  not 
refer  to  individual  success,  but  to  social  service,—  not  what  can  a 
bright  boy  do  in  mathematics  to  get  the  first  prize,  which  most 
boys  do  not  deserve,  but  of  what  use  can  a  boy,  a  young  man,  or 
a  young  woman,  be  to  society,  how  best  prepare  them  for  their 
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work  in  society  ?  Competition  will  give  place  to  combination  and 
co-ordination.  Self  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  have  been  strug- 
gling for  existence  altogether  too  long  for  that.  We  shall  simply 
begin  to  realize  more  and  more  that  self-culture  depends  upon  and 
is  related  to  the  helpful  progress  of  all,  that  the  highest  individual 
success  is  measured  by  social  service. 

The  present  ideal  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  pass  the  college 
examination.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  instances.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  colleges  and  universities  exist  for  the 
select  few.  It  is  a  disputed  point.  But  the  few  who  do  actually 
go  to  college  go  frequently  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  general 
culture  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  set  in  which  they  will  move 
in  life.  The  knowledge  they  acquire  is  purely  mechanical.  They 
learn  the  three  R*s  in  the  primary  schools,  and  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics  in  college.  In  some  colleges,  I  mean,  of  course  not 
all  colleges,  and  not  all  scholars;  but,  in  the  main,  they  are 
crammed  with  information.  The  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  goes  home  every  day  with  an  armful  of  books  which 
she  can  hardly  carry ;  and,  if  a  boy  wants  to  get  into  Yale,  he  has 
to  pass  twenty  different  examinations. 

Education,  like  life,  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
which  a  man  or  woman  hath  in  the  brain.  Education  is  knowing 
how  to  live.  If  I  may  quote  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  recent 
study  of  American  life,  "  That  Fortune,"  —  he  is  explaining  why 
Celia  did  not  stick  to  teaching  in  that  woman's  college, —  "  I  found 
out,"  says  the  young  woman,  "  that  not  one  of  my  pupils  knew  how 
to  boil  potatoes.  .  .  .  Don't  think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  cooking.  It 
is  knowing  how,  generally,  to  make  the  most  of  yourself  and  of 
your  opportunities,  and  have  a  nice  world  to  live  in, —  a  thrifty, 
self-helpful,  disciplined  world.  Is  education  giving  us  this  ? " 
I  think  not  now.  But,  in  the  twentieth  century,  I  think  it  will. 
First  of  all,  we  shall  have  a  very  different  educational  plant. 
Education  is  a  commencing,  not  an  ending;  a  beginning  and  a 
preparation,  not  a  finishing.  The  building,  the  room,  and  the 
things  in  the  room  will  therefore  be  designed  to  aid,  not  hin- 
der development;  to  uplift  the  scholars  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.  Picture  to  yourself  an  attractive  residence,  artisti- 
cally beautiful  without, —  commodious,  comfortable,  and  pleasing 
within.      How    many   school   buildings   do   you   know    that  will 
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answer  that  description?  Even  when  you  find  one  artistically 
beautiful  without,  with  the  long  low  lines  between  columns  grace- 
fully artistic,  if  you  enter  the  building,  what  do  you  behold  inside  ? 
Benches  that  are  more  uncomfortable  than  these  we  are  enduring 
here,  desks  that  are  awkward  to  get  at  and  not  helpful  in  the 
work,  and  the  walls  pretty  uniformly  lined  with  blackboards  which 
nobody  uses. 

The  best  schools  and  the  best  teachers,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
those  which  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  realize  the  highest  ideal  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  "  The  great  central  fact  in  human 
life,  in  your  life  and  mine,  is  the  getting  into  a  conscious,  vital 
realization  of  our  oneness  with  this  Infinite  Life  and  the  opening 
of  ourselves  fully  to  this  divine  inflow."*  Do  our  schools  and  col- 
leges offer  opportunity  for  that  realization  of  power  in  the  individ- 
ual, for  that  activity  of  the  potential  energy,  of  which  every  boy  or 
girl  is  so  full  ?  Pretty  generally,  we  may  say,  they  do  not  The 
Germans  have  a  saying  that  "  Alle  gute  Dinge  sind  drei."  I 
would  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  human  progress  other  than  these 
three, —  strength,  beauty,  and  wisdom.  This  idea  has  been  typi- 
fied in  a  group  that,  I  think,  is  used  for  a  patent  medicine  device, 
—  the  group  of  a  strong  man,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  well-edu- 
cated child.  It  is  at  least  a  high  ideal.  Our  progress  in  educa- 
tion will  consist  in  a  conscious  realization  of  these  elements  of 
human  progress. 

Of  course,  this  involves  a  radical  departure  from  some  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  our  educational  factories.  Indeed,  the  school 
often  looks  more  like  an  old-fashioned  factory.  It  is  not,  in  the 
main,  up  to  the  level  of  our  new,  attractive,  commodious,  healthful 
factories.  The  machine-made  product  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
mechanical  ram-it-in,  cram-it-in,  any-way-to-get-it-in  system  of  edu- 
cation will  give  way  to  the  other, —  that  of  developing  the  powers 
of  the  individual  for  social  purposes. 

If  you  ask.  Who  will  pay  for  it  ?  I  reply.  The  State.  In  the 
twentieth  century  there  will  be  unquestionably  greater  wealth  than 
at  present.  And  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  wealth,  in  its  pro- 
ductive forms,  will  be  more  concentrated.  We  shall  grow  wealthy, 
but  I  think  financiers  and  economists  will  agree  that  there  will  be 
some  fundamental  principles  adopted  in  levying  taxes.  We  shall 
abandon  the  harum-scarum  method  of  taxing  everything  as  often 

•  "  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.'*    By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
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as  possible,  under  which  everybody  has  a  horror  of  taxes.  People 
who  are  absolutely  honest  in  every  other  way  will  lie  about  the 
circulation  of  a  newspaper  and  their  personal  property,  you  know. 
But,  in  the  twentieth  century,  people  will  at  least  begin  to  realize 
that  taxes  are  among  their  best  investments,  particularly  school 
taxes. 

Again,  I  submit  also  that  in  the  place  of  our  present  domineer- 
ing dictionary,  who  sits  in  the  chair, —  I  mean  the  typical  teacher, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  everything  and  answer  all  the  questions 
fifty  or  sixty  children  may  ask  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  who 
does  it  in  a  domineering  manner,  a  sort  of  embalmed  body  of 
knowledge,  who  calmly  sits  there  like  an  encyclopaedia, —  this 
powerful  pedant  will  give  place  to  a  thoughtful  man  or  a  loving 
woman,  or  both, —  for  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  will  not  be 
two  teachers  in  every  room,  and  small  rooms  at  that ;  and  these 
people  will  help  students  learn  the  good  things  of  life, —  not  hear 
them  recite  from  books  things  of  which  they  themselves,  the 
teachers,  do  not  know  anything,  or  at  least  but  Uttle.  What  a 
teacher  is  will  be  far  more  important  than  what  he  or  she  knows. 

We  are  at  present  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  exact  knowledge, 
and  our  mistress  is  very  much  afraid  that  we  shall  forget  something 
that  we  have  some  time  learned.  The  twenty  examinations  I  have 
referred  to  as  required  to  enter  the  Academic  Department  of  Yale 
is  a  case  in  point.  I  have  been  trying  this  summer  to  get  a  young 
girl  ready  for  "  South  Hadley,'' — not  doing  all  the  work,  because 
she  wants  both  Greek  and  Latin, —  four  books  of  Caesar,  some  of 
Cicero,  and  some  of  Virgil ;  wants  American  and  English  history 
and  literature,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  botany, 
and  —     Poor  girl !  I  am  sorry  for  her. 

It  is  again  a  trite  remark  to  say  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  social 
transition.  If  society  is,  as  many  have  insisted,  something  that  is 
growing,  we  must  keep  changing.  Life  is  change ;  and  Horace 
Mann  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  where  it  was  a  question  of 
growing,  one  former  was  worth  twenty  reformers.  I  am  not 
preaching  a  reform  of  education,  consequently ;  but  a  system  by 
which  to  form  the  character  and  habits  of  thought.  What  habit 
of  thought  am  I  tending  to  create  in  this  child?  is  Herbert 
Spencer's  motto  for  a  teacher.  Instead  of  this,  instead  of  forget- 
ting the  things  which  are  behind,  and  pressing  forward,  we  hold 
on  to  this  list  of  things  that  we  have  learned  from  childhood,  and 
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take  as  the  motto  of  our  system  of  education,  "  Let  nothing  go." 
It  is  safe  to  predict  different  educational  values  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

What  should  be  taught  is  and  must  be  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  a  matter  of  individual  choice  and  local  concern.  We 
can  lay  down  certain  general  rules ;  but  there  is  no  really  right  road, 
no  one  method  that  is  uniformly  the  best.  We  can  say  that  young 
children  shall  be  taught  to  see  things  in  nature,  and  boys  and  girls 
to  understand  relationships  both  in  nature  and  human  nature ; 
but  what,  in  a  particular  school,  will  be  the  best  method  of  making 
children  see  things  must,  I  say,  be  a  matter  of  local  concern  and 
of  personal  choice.  You  cannot  apply  the  same  method  in  a 
school  in  Rivington  Street  that  you  can  in  a  country  school  in  the 
Berkshires.  You  cannot  apply  the  same  rule  with  a  man  as  with 
a  woman.  But  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  it  cannot  make 
much  difference,  what  the  teacher  teaches.  What  the  teacher  is 
interests  us  most, —  not  what  she  will  use  as  a  means  for  helping 
children  to  see  things  and  understand  relationships.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  it  can  be  taught  to  do  things.  I  do  not  mean  simply 
to  work  in  wood  and  metal,  as  in  our  training  schools ;  nor  to  cook 
and  sew,  as  girls  are  taught ;  nor  yet  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher.  I  would  like  to  have  it  an  elementary  principle  of 
education  that  children  should  know  how  to  read.  They  do  not 
now,  in  the  main.  I  happen  to  know  of  one  public  school  in 
New  York,  out  of  a  great  many,  where  the  children  of  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  know  how  to  read ;  that  is,  they  understand  an  idea,  and 
know  how  to  convey  that  idea  to  you.  Reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  are  a  means  to  an  end.  Drawing  and  power  of  expres- 
sion are  a  means  of  communication.  They  are  evidences  of  real 
education. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say :  — 

(i)  Small  children  should  be  taught  to  see  things  accurately. 

(2)  Young  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  to  connect  cause  and 
effect,  to  understand  relationships  in  nature  and  in  human  nature ; 
but  it  is  more  important  that 

(3)  Everybody  should  at  all  times  be  learning  how  to  do  things, 
with  both  the  hand  and  the  voice. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  nor  yet 
to  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  leather,  or  to  cook  and  sew.  A  liberally 
educated  person  is,  or  at  least  will  be,  one  who  can  either  draw  a 
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picture  of  what  he  or  she  has  seen  or  can  give  a  vivid  description 
of  the  same,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Power  of  expression, 
with  hand  or  voice,  is  the  most  important  acquisition  in  a  democ- 
racy ;   for  self-control  goes  with  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  education  will  be  democratic  in  the 
twentieth  century.  How  can  it  be  made  so  ?  Let  me  read  again 
from  this  little  book,  "  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite,"  the  story  of  the 
friend  who  had  a  beautiful  lotus  pond,  but  who  was  absent  for  a 
year,  and  rented  his  estate  to  a  man  who  had  no  time  for  anything 
that  did  not  bring  him  direct  "  practical  "  returns.  "  The  gate  con- 
necting the  reservoir  was  shut  down,  and  no  longer  had  the  crystal 
mountain  water  the  opportunity  to  feed  and  overflow  it.  The 
notice  of  our  friend,  *  All  are  welcome  to  the  Lotus  Pond,'  was 
removed ;  and  no  longer  were  the  gay  companies  of  children  and 
of  men  and  women  seen  at  the  pond.  A  great  change  came  over 
everything.  .  .  .  The  difference  was  caused  by  the  shutting  of  the 
gate  to  the  pond,  thus  preventing  the  water  from  the  reservoir  in 
the  hills,  which  was  the  source  of  its  life,  from  entering  it. 

"  In  this  do  we  not  see  a  complete  parallel,  so  far  as  human  life 
is  concerned  ?  In  the  degree  that  we  recognize  our  oneness,  our 
connection  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  which  is  the  life  of  all,  and  in 
the  degree  that  we  open  ourselves  to  this  divine  inflow,  do  we 
come  into  harmony  with  the  highest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  beautiful  everywhere." 

In  general,  I  believe  that  it  is  usually  the  study  of  Uterature 
which  will  offer  the  simplest  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  we 
have  in  view.  "  Literature,"  says  Woodrow  Wilson,  "  is  the  open 
door  to  nature.  Literature  will  keep  us  pure  and  keep  us  strong." 
What  literature?  The  great  literature  of  all  nations.  In  what 
form  ?  The  best  form  in  which  the  individual  teacher  can  give  it 
to  the  school.  I  have  in  mind  the  story  of  a  kindergartner  who 
had  been  reading  Homer^s  Iliad.  As  a  true  kindergartner,  she 
was  working  out  some  means  of  using  that  story  of  the  Iliad 
for  school  purposes ;  and  she  began  by  telling  them  the  story  of 
Hector  and  Achilles  and  the  rest.  Suddenly  one  of  the  little 
ones  piped  up,  "  Let*s  play  Homer  !  "  "  How  can  we  ?  "  "  That 
table  can  be  the  great  horse,  and  we  will  get  inside  and  be  the 
soldiers ;  and  somebody  can  push  us."  And  day  after  day  they 
went  through  that  great  story  of  Homer's.  The  most  interesting 
part  was  the  assignment  of  characters.     It  was  easy  to  find  boys 
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and  girls  to  take  the  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Achilles  and  the 
beautiful  Helen,  but  no  one  wanted  to  take  the  part  of  Paris; 
and  so,  as  a  device,  they  dressed  up  the  old  tongs  that  stood  in 
the  comer,  and  every  day,  when  Paris  had  to  appear  and  perform 
his  part,  the  tongs  were  marched  into  the  room  in  state  to  serve 
the  purpose.  The  children  had  immediately  acquired  an  estimate 
of  human  character  in  the  story  told  in  the  Iliad.  Boys  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  should,  every  single  one  of  them,  have  an  intro- 
duction to  Homer.  It  will  not  do  any  harm  to  read  the  book, 
a  great  many  other  books,  many  times  over,  in  many  ways.  Lit- 
erature is  the  open  door  to  nature  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  the 
study  of  art  and  literature  that  will  keep  constantly  before  us  these 
ideals  of  the  strong  man,  the  beautiful  woman,  and  those  mes- 
sengers from  heaven,  the  little  children. 

I  have  not  said  all  that  I  intended  to  say  nor  yet  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  intended  to  say  it.  I  have  tried  to  preach  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  trinitarian  doctrine,  and  to  argue  that  the 
education  of  the  next  century  will  be  scientifically  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  I  mean  that  people  will  systematically  work 
out  educational  problems,  and  that  working  these  out  will  be  one 
of  the  new  professions,  with  new  ideals  of  self  and  home,  of 
school,  of  politics,  of  industry,  new  teachers  and  different  kinds 
of  school  buildings,  different  means  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  I  h6pe  I  have  preached  the  doctrine  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  all  in  our  power  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  to  push  forward 
so  far  as  we  may  this  educational  movement,  and  bring  about  the 
realization  of  these  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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4.     THE   PRESENT   PROBLEM   OF   NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 

BY  W.  H.  BALDWIN,  JR.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 
[Read  Tuesday  morning,  September  5.] 

Your  Association  has  had  presented  to  it  during  the  past  few 
years  several  papers  on  the  general  question  of  negro  education. 
I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  any  apology  should  be  necessary  for 
the  repeated  discussion  of  a  subject  which  is  assuming  at  the 
present  moment  so  much  importance.  If  one  new  idea  can  be 
suggested  or  if  new  interest  can  be  awakened  by  another  state- 
ment of  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  warrant  for  you  to  continue  to 
discuss  this  negro  question.  It  is  my  part  to-day  to  present  the 
need  of  education  for  the  negro,  and  particularly  to  state  my  point 
of  view  of  the  kind  of  education  that  is  necessary  for  that  race. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  limited  time  at  command,  to  confine 
these  remarks  to  the  question  of  industrial  education  for  the 
negro  only,  and  not  to  attempt  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  many 
other  educational  problems  in  the  South,  all  of  which  bear  an 
important  relation  to  this  particular  subject.  The  education  of 
one  class  without  a  corresponding  opportunity  for  another  class 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  ;  but  the  relation  of  these  other 
problems  to  the  negro  problem  would  demand  all  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  my  observations  are  those 
of  a  New  Englander,  with  all  the  inherited  tendencies  and  sym- 
pathies of  that  people,  supplemented  by  three  years  of  active  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South,  and, 
all  told,  about  six  years'  service  as  a  trustee  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Before  stating  the  present  educational  needs  of  the  negro,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  his  history.  Only  a  few  generations  back 
we  see  the  negro  in  Africa,  in  various  stages  of  barbarism.  He 
is  transported  involuntarily  to  this  country.  For  a  hundred  years 
or  more  he  and  his  descendants  lived  with  us  as  slaves.     In  the 
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North  and  in  the  South  they  were  slaves.  Changed  trade  condi- 
tions removed  his  bonds  in  the  North,  and  left  him  as  a  slave  in 
the  Southern  States.  During  this  period  of  bondage  the  negro 
was  forced  to  do  the  manual  labor  and  live  the  part  of  civilized 
man.  He  was  taught  all  the  trades.  The  conditions  of  plantation 
life  in  the  South  demanded  the  education  of  the  negro  in  various 
arts  and  trades,  and  he  became  the  artisan  of  the  South.  Each 
plantation  had  its  own  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
and  shoemaker.  Each  plantation  was  a  small  industrial  school ; 
but  first,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  negro  was  taught  to  work 
and  was  made  to  work.  How  well  he  learned  these  duties  is 
shown  by  his  history  during  the  war.  He  tilled  the  field,  per- 
formed all  the  skilled  labor  needed,  and  guarded  the  home  of  the 
master. 

The  War  is  over  :  the  negro  has  equal  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  slave  is  free, —  free  now  to  realize  his  dream  in  slavery ; 
free  to  sleep  or  to  wake,  to  eat  or  go  hungry,  to  work  or  to  loaf, 
to  vote.  Freedom  to  him  meant  freedom  from  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Southern  white,  who  had  looked  upon  hard  labor 
as  fit  only  for  slaves,  interpreted  their  freedom  as  his  slavery. 

As  a  child  who  durmg  his  period  of  infancy  is  kept  under  care- 
ful restraint,  and  then  is  turned  suddenly  out  into  the  world,  is 
inclined  to  lack  power  of  self-control,  "  craves  the  superficial,  the 
ornamental,  the  signs  of  progress  rather  than  the  reality,"  so  the 
negro,  when  his  shackles  were  loosed,  aimed  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  freedom  from  his  point  of  view.  The  taste  was  sweet,  the 
license  unbounded.  He  no  longer  worked  beyond  the  needs  of 
a  bare  living.  He  had  no  outside  control,  no  guidance,  no  aim 
except  that  of  existence  by  any  means.  The  industrial  education 
on  the  plantation  had  stopped.  The  negro  artisan  gradually  dis- 
appeared :  the  negro  politician  took  his  place. 

The  days  of  reconstruction  were  dark  for  all.  Their  sting  has 
not  yet  gone.  Then  appeared  from  the  North  a  new  army, —  an 
army  of  white  teachers,  armed  with  the  spelling-book  and  the 
Bible ;  and  from  their  attack  there  were  many  casualties  on  both 
sides,  the  Southern  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks.  For,  although 
the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible  were  necessary  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  negro  race,  yet,  with  a  false  point  of  view,  the 
Northern  white  teacher  educated  the  negro  to  hope  that  through 
the  books  he  might,  like  the  white  man,  learn  to  live  from  the 
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fruits  of  a  literary  education.  How  false  that  theory  was,  thirty 
long  years  of  experience  has  proved.  That  was  not  their  oppor- 
tunity. Their  opportunity  was  to  be  taught  the  dignity  of  manual 
labor  and  how  to  perform  it.  We  began  at  tlie  wrong  end. 
Instead  of  educating  the  negro  in  the  hnes  which  were  open  to 
him,  he  was  educated  out  of  his  natural  environment  and  the 
opportunities  which  lay  immediately  about  him. 

A  bright  star  shone  during  this  period  of  conflicting  interests. 
With  great  wisdom  and  foresight  General  Armstrong  saw  the 
need  of  practical  education  for  the  negro ;  and  Hampton  was  bom 
and  grew.  General  Hampton's  sacrifice  was  the  opportunity  of 
others,  and  Hampton  still  lives.  From  Hampton  came  a  Moses, 
and  Tuskegee  was  born. 

What  is  all  this  problem, —  this  negro  problem, —  this  question 
to  which  some  Southern  white  men  answer :  "  You  leave  it  to  us. 
We  will  settle  it."  And  the  Northern  white  man  answers,  "  It  is 
a  very  serious  problem,"  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  mind  as 
being  too  large  a  question  to  solve.  I  fear  that  the  Southerner's 
answer  means,  "We  will  keep  the  negro  where  he  belongs," 
meaning  where  he  is.  And  the  Northerner  loses  his  interest 
because  the  question  does  not  concern  his  daily  life.  But  I  deny 
that  there  is  longer  any  problem  to  be  solved.  I  maintain  that 
the  solution  has  been  found,  and  there  remains  only  the  question 
of  means  to  carry  it  out. 

When  the  press  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  when  the  better 
whites  of  the  South,  and  the  intelligent  negroes  of  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  whites  in  the  North  agree  almost  unanimously  that 
industrial  education  is  the  solution,  need  we  seek  further  ?  For 
industrial  education  carries  with  it  as  a  corollary  literary  and 
moral  teaching  and  practice.  Labor  induces  morality.  Did  we 
hear  of  rape  in  times  of  slavery  ?  Was  the  entire  absence  of  such 
crimes  due  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  negro  slave  ?  Was  it  fear  of 
pursuit  with  hounds,  of  hanging,  of  death,  that  restrained  the 
negro  ?  Does  fear  of  death  restrain  him  now  ?  Have  we  ever 
heard  of  a  case  where  a  Tuskegee  graduate  or  a  negro  who  owns 
his  own  land,  or  who  works  industriously,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  that  crime  ? 

By  what  means  has  this  problem  been  solved  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  General  Armstrong's  inspiration  planted  the  seed  at  Hampton. 
The  result  of  his  work  the  whole  world  knows,  but  it  remained  for 
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a  negro  to  transplant  his  work  to  the  black  belt  of  the  South. 
Booker  T.  Washington  was  his  interpreter,  the  Moses ;  Tuskegee, 
his  creation,  his  life,  and  the  hope  of  the  race. 

Come  with  me  a  moment,  and  let  us  feel  the  atmosphere  at 
Tuskegee.  A  thousand  boys  and  girls,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age ;  a  corps  of  teachers,  all  negroes.  Here  is  a  building 
for  the  trades.  The  blacksmiths  are  at  the  forges,  the  tinsmiths 
at  their  benches,  carpenters  and  wheelwrights  in  the  carpenter 
shops,  the  shoemakers  with  their  lasts,  the  sawyers  in  the  mills. 
Below  we  see  the  brickmakers  at  the  kilns,  the  farmers  in  the 
fields  sowing  the  crops  or  reaping  the  harvests  or  caring  for  the 
herds  or  working  in  the  dairies.  Here  is  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing, where  scientific  farming  is  taught,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  negro  student,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  farmer  as  well. 

The  girls,  too,  are  at  their  work,  making  dresses  or  hats  or 
clothes  for  the  students,  or  laundering,  or  learning  to  cook  or 
serve.  Forty  buildings  stand  about,  planned  and  built  by  the 
boys.  And  out  of  it  all  comes  a  modest  air  of  hope,  of  ambition, 
and  of  zeal  to  work  with  the  hands.  They  are  taught  to  have 
simple  •  tastes  and  few  wants, —  wants  that  can  be  satisfied.  The 
Tuskegee  student  is  taught  how  to  work  with  the  hands,  and  he 
has  to  work  hard.  He  is  taught  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and 
with  this  industrial  teaching  the  students  are  taught  from  the 
books  in  all  studies  suitable  for  their  needs.  But  the  literary 
courses  are  secondary  to  the  principal  motive,  the  industrial  feat- 
ure, and  the  student  may  not  ^rn  from  books  unless  he  first 
earns  the  right  to  do  so  by  his  manual  work  in  some  one  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution.  ,. 

In  brief,  the  aim  of  Tuskegee  is  to  teach  the  negro  boy  or  girl 
to  be  moral  and  religious,  and  how  to  make  a  living;  to  educate 
them  in  those  lines  in  which  the  6f)portunity  to  make  a  living  is 
open.  They  are  educated  for  their  natural  erivHronment,  and  not 
educated  out  of  it.  The  boy  or  girl  who  comes  from  the  log 
cabin  can  go  back  to  it  properly  equipped  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home,  to  farm  more  intelligently,  to  keep  the  house 
cleaner,  to  cook  better,  to  dress  better,  to  be  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  or,  perchance,  to  start  another  school, —  a  small 
Tuskegee, — ^  where  the  children  may  receive  some  of  the  indirect 
benefits  of  the  education  received  at  Tuskegee.  We  know  that, 
as  the  students  return  to  their  homes,  they  carry  away  with  them 
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this  Tuskegee  spirit,  and  that  they  treasure  it  and  share  it  with 
their  neighbors  as  a  precious  gift.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
from  every  State  in  the  Far  South  look  forward  to  an  education  at 
Tuskegee  School,  and  each  year  more  are  turned  away  than  are 
actually  received. 

As  a  premise  to  our  conclusions,  we  shall  discuss  the  various 
problems  arising  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  living  together 
of  two  races  in  more  or  less  equal  numbers ;  and  I  shall  refer  par- 
ticularly to  those  more  important  questions  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  problem. 

The  Social  Question. 

Whoever  lives  in  the  South  for  a  year  or  more  is  incUned  to 
reach  the  same  conclusion  as  the  intelligent  Southerner  on  the 
social  question.  The  educated,  intelligent  negro  recognizes  the 
same  fact,  and  no  more  treats  as  a  social  equal  the  ordinary,  im- 
educated  negro  than  the  educatjsd  Northern  white  man  recognizes 
the  uneducated,  shiftless  white  man.  Social  recognition  of  the 
negro  by  the  white  is  a  simple  impossibility,  and  is  entirely  dis- 
missed from  the  minds  of  the  white  and  by  the  intelligent  negroes. 
There  is  no  need  of  social  recognition.  It  is  largely  demanded 
by  sentimental  theorists,  who  would  be  the  last  to  grant  such  rec- 
ognition if  they  were  to  live  with  the  problem.  The  ordinary 
negro  would  have  as  much  diflftculty  in  obtaining  a  room  and 
board  in  a  hotel  in  Boston  as  he  would  have  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
Social  recognition  for  this  generation,  at  least,  is  denied, —  properly 
so,  naturally  so.  Any  attempt  to  force  it  merely  complicates  the 
situation  and  injures  the  cause  of  the  black  man. 

Civil  Rights. 

When  the  negro  was  freed  under  the  Constitution,  he  was  given 
equal  rights  with  white  citizens:  suffrage  was  thrust  upon  him. 
This  was  an  injustice  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  white  man.  He  was 
not  ready  for  it,  and  he  could  not  use  it  intelligently.  From  this 
source  alone  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been  infinitely 
increased.  How  could  we  hope  that  it  would  be  successful? 
After  thirty-five  years  we  find  the  negro  practically  disfranchised 
in  many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  he  should  be  if  he  is  not 
properly  qualified  to  cast  a  vote ;  but  his  qualifications  should  be 
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determined  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
white  man,  and  to  this  the  negro  has  no  objection.  The  legal 
right  of  the  negro  to  vote  has  been  the  only  serious  cause  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  white  man.  The  negro  is  the 
friend  of  the  white  man  in  all  matters  except  politics,  but  in 
politics  he  has  seldom  joined  forces  with  his  white  neighbors  for 
the  common  interest  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  If  the 
time  comes  when  the  negro  is  sufficiently  educated,  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  deal  With  political  questions  purely  as  questions 
relating  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  without  regard  to 
sentimental  party  lines,  he  will  receive  more  reasonable  considera- 
tion from  the  whites  in  the  South.  Now  is  the  time  when  he 
should  recognize  this  opportunity. 

Outside  of  political  rights,  which  the  negro  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  in  the  South,  his  civil  rights  are  recognized.  The  negro  is 
recognized  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  economic  value ;  no  longer 
his  value  as  a  slave,  but  his  value  as  a  producer.  The  white 
banker  will  receive  cordially  the  black  man  if  he  has  money  to 
deposit :  the  white  grocer  will  give  credit  and  sell,  as  cheaply  as  to 
a  white  man,  to  any  negro  who  owns  his  land  and  has  a  reputation 
of  honesty  and  worth.  In  short,  the  negro  is  fairly  recognized 
to-day  for  what  he  is  worth  to  the  community. 

Deportation. 

Some  negro  leaders  and  some  theorists  have  been  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of 
educating  the  negro  to  live  where  he  is,  that  he  must  be  deported 
to  another  country,  or  that  he  must  be  settled  in  communities  in 
other  States  by  means  of  colonization.  The  deportation  to  Africa 
is,  for  instance,  urged  by  many  writers,  one  of  whom  recentiy  said 
that,  if  he  were  worth  $50,000,000,  he  would  use  it  to  move  the 
negroes  from  the  United  States  to  Africa.  I  know  one  negro  who 
would  not  leave  this  country  for  that  amount  of  money,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  see  how  this  gentleman's  charitable  suggestion  could 
be  made  successful ;  for  all  must  be  moved,  or  none,  and  I  take 
it  that  they  cannot  be  moved  without  their  consent.  A  partial 
movement  would  only  create  an  opportunity  for  a  birth-rate  which 
would  increase  their  numbers  quite  as  rapidly  as  transportation 
facilities  could  remove  them. 
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The  Negro  as  a  Laborer  and  an  Artisan. 

The  potential  economic  value  of  the  negro  population,  properly 
educated,  is  infinite  and  incalculable.  In  the  negro  is  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  South.  Time  has  proved  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  per- 
form the  heavy  labor  in  the  Southern  States.  "  The  negro  and 
the  mule  is  the  only  combination  so  far  to  grow  cotton."  The 
South  needs  him,  and  cannot  spare  him ;  but  the  South  needs  him 
educated  to  be  a  suitable  citizen.  Properly  directed,  he  is  the  best 
possible  laborer  to  meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  South.  He 
will  willingly  fill  the  more  menial  positions  and  do  the  heavy  work, 
at  less  wages,  than  the  American  white  man  or  any  foreign  race 
which  has  yet  come  to  our  shores.  This  will  permit  the  Southern 
white  laborer  to  perform  the  more  expert  labor,  and  to  leave  the 
fields,  the  mines,  and  the  simpler  trades  for  the  negro.  Here  are 
eight  millions  of  blacks  scattered  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
If  it  were  said  that  a  six-foot  stratum  of  coal  lay  under  all  the 
States  in  the  South,  how  infinitely  rich  we  should  consider  that 
section  of  our  country,  and  how  great  its  possibilities  I  '  and  yet 
here  is  this  great  black  stratum  of  human  beings,  with  human 
intelligence,  who  can  be  directed  to  produce  infinite  wealth  for  the 
South.  But  our  friends  say.  Send  them  away:  they  are  not 
wanted. 

The  Moral  Training. 

The  work  of  the  -Church  in  the  South  has  been  great  during  the 
last  three  decades,  although  the  result  in  some  respects  has  been 
crude.  In  recent  years  the  colored  church  has  improved.  There 
are  distinctly  improved  standards  among  the  leading  colored  men 
and  women  in  the  South ;  there  is  an  evidence  of  a  much  higher 
moral  and  religious  tone  among  the  educated  negroes ;  yet  there 
is  still  much  immorality,  and  it  is  the  natural  and  logical  result  of 
assignable  causes. 

Abuses  of  Negroes. 

There  are  still  outrageous  abuses  of  the  negro  in  some  sections 
of  the  South,  principally  where  the  old  spirit  prevails  that  the 
negro  must  be  taught  subjection.  I  know  of  cases  of  a  most  bru- 
tal nature  where  bodies  of  negro  laborers  have  been  seriously  mal- 
treated without   cause,  and    simply  that   the  whites   might  show 
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their  mastery.  Such  practices  are  most  common  in  the  Gulf 
States.  The  greatest  abuse  of  all  to-day,  however,  is  the  lynching 
of  the  black  man  for  various  alleged  causes.  Lynching,  however, 
indicates  progress.  No  progress  is  made  without  friction.  There 
is  certainly  no  possible  justification  for  lynching  in  this  country 
to-day ;  but,  when  we  realize  all  the  surrounding  conditions  in  the 
South,  we  must  appreciate  that  there  is  often  strong  provocation 
for  these  lynchings.  In  order  to  prevent  them  in  the' future,  how- 
ever, there  seem  to  be  only  two  methods  of  relief :  — 

First — In  case  of  crime,  trial  and  punishment  for  the  guilty 
must  be  more  speedy. 

Second, —  There  must  be  some  form  of  outside  restraint  which 
will  be  more  effective ;  e,g.^  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a 
suitable  sum  of  money  to  the  family  or  relatives  of  any  person 
who  is  killed  without  due  process  of  law.  This  plan  is  advocated 
by  many  Southerners  to-day,  and  is  the  law  in  South  Carolina.  At 
times  it  seems  as  though  similar  laws  would  be  passed  by  many 
of  the  States.  But  the  South,  as  a  whole,  is  not  ready  to  do  this. 
Conditions  may  have  to  become  much  worse  before  they  can  be 
better.  The  immediate  cause  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  so  many 
of  the  whites.  Educating  and  civilizing  influences  are  the  only 
means  which  can  be  used  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

A  new  form  of  slavery  exists  by  force  of  natural  conditions  in 
many  sections  of  the  South.  The  iron-clad  crop-lien  mortgage  of 
the  South  has  produced  this  new  slavery.  The  negro,  ignorant 
and  unable  to  give  any  security,  must  necessarily  obtain  credit  in 
order  to  rent  a  farm  to  produce  a  crop.  The  lender  must  charge 
a  high  rate  of  interest  because  the  risk  is  large,  and  so  the  mort- 
gage which  he  gives  to  the  lender  is  a  mortgage  upon  everything 
except  his  soul.  His  advances  from  the  store  for  food  on  which 
to  live,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  he  cannot  pay,  grad- 
ually reduce  him  to  a  condition  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of 
escape.  It  produces  in  him  a  hope  only  to  exist,  and  takes  away 
all  hope  of  progress.  This  is  a  pathetic  condition,  which  is  natural 
from  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  is  impossible  of  im- 
mediate solution. 

Matters  are  complicated  further  by  a  serious  cause, —  the  frying- 
pan, —  which  renders  '*  it  too  easy  to  make  a  (poor)  living."  A 
high  degree  of  intelligence  cannot  be  attained  so  long  as  that 
article  is  the  only  kitchen  utensil. 
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Now  that  we  have  looked  at  various  phases  of  the  problem  in 
the  South,  we  should  suggest  certain  principles  to  follow ;  and 
first  should  be  given  such  suggestions  to  the  negro  as  the  teach- 
ings of  our  modern  schools  for  the  negro  represent.  I  would  say 
to  him,  "  Face  the  music,"  avoid  social  questions,  leave  politics 
alone,  continue  to  be  patient,  live  moral  lives,  live  simply,  learn  to 
work  and  to  work  intelligently,  learn  to  work  faithfully,  learn  to 
work  hard,  learn  that  any  work,  however  menial,  if  well  done,  is 
dignified ;  learn  that  the  world  will  give  full  credit  for  labor  and 
success,  even  though  your  skin  is  black ;  learn  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  be  educated  out  of  your  necessary  environment ;  know  that  it 
is  a  crime  for  any  teacher,  white  or  black,  to  educate  the  negro 
for  positions  which  are  not  open  to  him ;  know  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  a  successful  life  lies  in  the  Southland  where  you 
were  bom,  where  the  people  know  you  and  need  you,  and  will 
treat  you  far  better  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Your  labor  is  needed  there,  and  you  have  the  opportunity  now  of 
performing  the  labor  for  all  the  principal  trades  as  well  as  for 
agriculture.  But  you  must  hasten,  or  the  foreigner  will  drive  you 
out  of  the  trades,  and  take  up  the  lands  which  you  should  own. 
Buy  land, —  no  matter  how  little,  buy  land  I  Ten  acres  intelli- 
gently worked  will  produce  more  net  than  one  hundred  acres 
poorly  worked.  Buy  land,  and  with  the  process  of  bupng  it  you 
will  work  out  all  yoiu*  other  problems. 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  North  will  not  permit  you  to 
join  their  ranks  nor  work  at  their  trades.  You  cannot  be  even  a 
barber  in  some  sections  of  the  North.  "  Drop  your  bucket  where 
you  are."  The  water  is  sweet,  if  you  will  taste  it.  Learn  to  do 
what  is  most  expedient.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  alleged  rights. 
They  will  come  just  as  rapidly  as  you  are  worthy  to  receive  them. 
On  these  lines  only  can  results  be  attained.  It  may  take  another 
generation  or  two  generations  before  the  work  is  complete ;  but 
now  we  know  the  way,  and  conscientious  effort  will  make  speedy 
progress.  Such  principles  as  these  will  meet  with  most  cordial 
approval  and  response  from  the  South,  and  there  will  be  no  hos- 
tile criticism  and  nothing  put  in  your  way  that  you  cannot  over- 
come if  you  follow  these  lines. 

To  the  white  man  I  would  say  that,  with  Tuskegee  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  our  duty  to  give  renewed  activity  to  that  kind  of  work. 
It  is  our  duty  to  strengthen  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  any  simi- 
lar institutions ;  to  concentrate  money  and  effort  in  their  work ;  to 
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establish  other  Tuskegees ;  to  build  up  a  secondary  school  system 
under  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee,  that  their  influence  may  be  far-reaching ;  to  organize  a  gen- 
eral educational  board,  by  which  effective  work  may  be  accom- 
plished throughout  the  South,  that  funds  given  to  the  negro  cause 
may  be  given  through  such  an  organization  or  to  schools  approved 
by  them,  so  that  the  giver  may  be  sure  that  his  contribution  will 
be  used  effectively.  The  North  to-day  is  tired  of  giving  indis- 
criminately to  a  multitude  of  colored  schools  in  the  South.  Many 
of  our  rich  men  who  are  charitably  disposed,  and  who  want  to 
give  largely  to  the  negro  cause,  demand  that  any  school  asking 
for  funds  be  under  good  business  management,  and  that  effective 
industrial  training  shall  be  given.  The  mere  advertisement  or 
statement  that  industrial  training  is  given  at  any  school  is  no 
longer  suflftcient  inducement  to  procure  funds.  The  approval  of 
an  educational  board,  properly  organized,  will  be  in  itself  a  war- 
rant to  those  who  may  contribute  that  their  gifts  will  be  expended 
properly. 

To-day  a  hundred  schools  send  representatives  North  to  beg. 
The  principal,  who  is  needed  at  the  head  of  his  school  to  do  his 
work,  spends  most  of  his  time  seeking  funds  to  continue  the  work. 
Would  not  proper  co-operation  through  a  bpard  composed  of  com- 
petent men  provide  a  channel  through  which  our  friends  would 
prefer  to  contribute  ? 

Thirty  years  is  a  short  time  to  work  out  such  a  problem  as  was 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  War.  The  last  two  years  have  done 
more  to  bring  about  the  truth  of  the  situation  than  all  the  years 
previous  since  the  War.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  to  concentrate 
with  an  organization  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  whole  country 
as  a  proper  channel  through  which  the  Negro  Industrial  Education 
can  be  reached  successfully.  The  present  problem  of  negro  edu- 
cation is  a  problem  of  organization, —  of  work,  not  theory. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  with  such  an  organization  there  will  be 
no  further  need  for  representatives  of  Southern  schools  to  solicit 
funds  in  the  North.  The  North  accepts  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  negro ;  and,  with  the  right  organization  to  direct 
or  advise  the  proper  distribution  of  funds,  the  whites  will  assume 
the  burden  of  supplying  the  money.  Such  an  organization,  too, 
may  well  be  recognized  by  the  government ;  and  the  government 
may  as  well  give  funds  and  lands  to  assist  that  work  as  to  pay  millions 
to  civilize  the  Philippines.     The  government  has  aided  our  school 
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at  Tuskegee,  as  well  as  many  other  schools,  with  its  lands,  and, 
in  a  small  way,  has  recognized  responsibility  to  this  educational 
cause.  The  negro  is  still  a  ward  of  the  government,  alAough  he 
is  not  so  recognized  by  it.  Was  it  not  unfair  to  turn  the  slaves 
free,  and  to  provide  no  means  for  them  by  which  they  might  be 
educated  to  learn  how  to  live  ?  And  does  not  the  public  now 
realize  it,  and  is  not  public  sentiment  ready  to  indorse  govern- 
ment assistance,  if  the  proper  channel  is  provided  by  which  such 
aid  can  be  distributed  properly?  By  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances the  present  scatteration  policy  has  grown  up.  It  cannot 
go  on  longer  effectively.  We  must  have  concentration  and  com- 
bination of  effort 

*'  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  history  of  free  governments 
furnishes  no  page  more  barren  of  wisdom,  more  unfruitful  of  prac- 
tical benefits,  than  that  which  records  what  has  been  attempted 
for  the  negro  by  the  general  government  since  1865  "  (Curry). 

"  It  cannot  be  safely  left  to  local  settlement,  haphazard  attempts 
of  individuals,  to  the  impractical  ideals  of  enthusiasts.  It  is  sui- 
cidal to  neglect,  to  postpone  "  (Curry). 

In  the  beginning  I  said  that  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  negro  only.  But  I  can- 
not leave  my  subject  without  urging  upon  you  that  the  cause  of 
negro  education  cannot  be  successful  unless  the  education  of  the 
white  man  is  provided  for. 

The  South  cannot  rise  unless  the  negro  rises.  Nor  can  the 
negro  rise  unless  the  white  man  is  educated  too.  So  long  as  the 
negro  is 'down,  the  white  man  will  stay  down.  Eight  million 
ignorant  negroes  must  be  an  eternal  drag  on  their  white  neighbors. 
And  those  neighbors,  if  ignorant,  will  not  permit  the  negro  to 
prosper  unless  they  too  are  educated  and  prosper. 

Washington  says :  "  The  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  I  study  the 
question,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
problem  of  what  you  will  do  with  the  negro  as  what  the  negro 
will  do  with  you  and  your  civilization.  The  negro  can  afford  to 
be  wronged.     The  white  man  cannot  afford  to  wrong  him." 

The  remarkable  work  of  Dr.  Curry  in  the  school  work  in  the 
South  is  helping  out  the  problem.  His  broad  point  of  view  of 
education  for  both  the  whites  and  blacks,  his  thorough  understand- 
ing of  this  whole  question,  fit  him,  above  all  others,  to  lead  in  a 
general  organization  for  Southern  Industrial  Education. 
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The  civilizing  influence  of  education  is  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  of  ignorance, —  an  education  to  teach  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor,  to  teach  only  those  things  which  will  lead 
to  duties  that  are  attainable.  This  is  the  work  that  lies  before 
us.  It  is  high  time  that  we  get  to  work.  We  have  theorized  and 
wondered  for  thirty  years.  We  know  the  way.  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  have  proved  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  whole  people  to 
take  up  the  burden.  Effective  organization  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  the  present  problem 
of  negro  education. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  left  the  impression  upon  your 
minds  that  the  South  should  be  condemned  for  any  shortcomings 
or  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  exist  there,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  After  the  War  was  over,  the  South 
had  a  load  to  carry  which  was  almost  too  much  for  any  people  to 
bear.  There  was  quite  enough  of  a  load  from  the  devastation, 
poverty,  and  shock  incident  to  the  War,  without  the  additional 
complications  which  arose  by  freeing  four  million  ignorant  blacks 
in  their  midst.  That  there  should  be  ignorance  and  poverty  in 
the  South  under  such  conditions  was  inevitable. 

A  new  generation  has  grown  up  since  the  War.  They  have 
taken  up  the  load  of  rehabilitating  the  fortunes  of  the  South. 
General  education  is  increasing;  the  farmers  have  learned  the 
need  of  raising  a  larger  variety  of  crops ;  natural  beds  of  phos- 
phate rock  have  been  utilized ;  the  cotton  is  rapidly  being  manu- 
factured in  the  South  near  the  cotton  fields ;  cheap  coal  and  iron 
ore  make  it  impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture ;  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities  and  commerce 
through  the  constantly  growing  seaports  of  the  South  has  been 
marked.  All  of  these  recent  economic  changes  will  be  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  they  will  provide  a 
more  lucrative  field  for  labor. 

To  me  the  future  of  the  South  and  its  people  is  full  of  hope. 
If  we  presume  to  help  them  in  their  educational  problems,  we 
must  help  them  wisely,  knowing  and  appreciating  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  South  welcomes  such  help  as  the  North  gives  them 
through  Tuskegee  and  similar  institutions,  and  will  welcome  any 
sincere,  intelligent  assistance  in  working  out  their  educational 
problem ;  but  the  South  will  always  resent  sentimental  suggestions 
of  theorists, —  that  is  human. 
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At  the  close  of  President  W.  H.  Baldwin's  address  a  general 
discussion  ensued  in  regard  to  the  views  presented  by  the  various 
essayists.  This  discussion,  as  stenographically  reported,  here 
follows,  although  somewhat  reduced  in  volume :  — 

Professor    Raymond,    of    Princeton. —  The    subject,   "Twentieth-century 
Education,'*  and  the  way  it  was  presented,  have  interested  me  greatly.    Our 
country  is  now  passing  through  a  sort  of  transition  state  in  the  development  of 
its  educational  methods.     So  far  they  have  been  too  much,  perhaps,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  thought  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  American  institutions  and 
character.    We  have  believed  that  all  men  are  created  to  a  certain  extent 
equal;  and  we  have  all  been  acquainted  with  numbers  who  have  started  in 
obscurity,  with  little  education,  and  yet  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  eminence. 
In  the  old  country  it  would  be  supposed  that  such  men  could  not  rise  without 
previous  educational  discipline.     Here  we  know  that  they  can;  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  seem  inclined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  discipline.    This* fact 
is  shown  in  our  educational  methods.     To  begin  with  the  kindergarten,  much 
is  done  in  this  of  great  importance ;  but  some  things  are  omitted  in  it.     We 
could  learn  from  the  Oriental  schools.     If  on  the  street  we  pass  by  one  of 
these,  we  hear  the  teacher  and  all  the  children  studying  out  loud.     They  are 
repeating  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  knowledge  that  children  have  to 
acquire  in  those  countries.     The  result  of  this  rote  method  is  that  one  of  those 
Asiatic  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  can  sometimes  talk  half  a  dozen  languages. 
He  has  acquired  a  facility  in  recalling  words  which  our  American  boys  and 
girls,  as  a  rule,  never  acquire.     In  our  schools,  how  much  attention  is  paid 
relatively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  ?     For  instance,  take  mathematics. 
How  many  of  the  children  know  by  heart  the  addition  or  subtraction  table, — 
can  in  a  moment  add  eight  to  seventeen  or  take  nineteen  from  twenty-four  ? 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy  in  the  kindergarten,  without  interfering  with  what 
is  done  there  now,  to  have  the  children  repeat  such  tables  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  a  day ;  and  in  six  months*  time  they  would  know  them.     And  notice 
that  only  after  knowing  them  are  they  prepared  to  be  interested  in  the  expla- 
nations that  are  given  them  of  the  methods  of  figuring  with  a  pencil.     You 
might  as  well  expect  a  child  who  had  never  studied  music,  merely  because  its 
methods  had  been  explained,  to  be  interested  in  reading  it.     Before  explana- 
tion, children  need  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  a  subject ;  and  if  the  drill  is  not 
given  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  dull,  the  fault  is  usually  with  the  teacher. 
It  is  this  necessity  for  drill  and  discipline  that  I  think  is  being  neglected  in 
America.     I  know  a  little  about  the  advantages  of  drill  from  personal  experi- 
ence.    When  I  was  a  boy,  only  nine  years  old,  I  began  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  teacher  was  an  Englishman ;  and  his  method  was  to  have  all  the  school 
repeat  over  and  over  with  him  the  vocabularies,  declensions,  and  conjugations, 
and  then  to  question  us  on  them.     As  a  result,  most  of  us  knew  them  by 
heart.     He  put  me  into  the  old  Latin  reader;  and  in  two  weeks  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  use  of  my  studying  that  book,  that  I  had  already  read  it  through. 
So  I  had,  and  he  put  me  into  Virgil ;  and  I  at  once  began  reading  it,  and  read- 
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ing  it  intelligently.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  beginnings  of  education  —  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  —  that  our  system  seems  at  fault.  The 
whole  tendency  of  our  higher  education,  as  in  our  colleges  at  present^  is  toward 
the  supposition  that  information  and  explanation,  such  as  can  be  given  by  lect- 
ures, are  the  main,  if  not  the  only  essentials.  It  is  a  mistake.  If  it  were 
true,  the  university  lecture  courses  in  our  cities  would  give  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  the  university  itself.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  any  system 
that  is  educational  in  the  best  sense,  there  must  be  practice,  questioning,  exer- 
cises in  methods  of  recalling,  associating,  combining,  and  presenting  the  results 
of  information  and  understanding, —  in  short,  mental  discipline. 

Mr.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell. —  From  observation  of  a  good  many  years 
in  the  South,  President  Baldwin's  paper  is  as  true  as  Holy  Writ  all  the  way 
through ;  and,  if  he  had  gone  farther  and  said  that  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  furnished  by  Northern  philanthropists  and  capitalists  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  Southern  negro  *are  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted,  I  should 
still  ag^ee.  I  think  there  should  be  some  general  educational  board,  and  the 
money  should  be  referred  to  this  general  educational  board,  so  that  the  funds 
could  be  directed  into  proper  channels,  into  effective  places,  because  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  in  the  South  has  produced  more  crime  than 
good.  You  find  boys  who  have  gone  to  a  university  and  been  educated  for 
something,  no  one  knows  what,  standing  on  the  street  comers  in  a  white  shirt 
that  their  poor  mothers  at  home  have  ironed,  hoping  to  live  by  their  wits  or 
by  politics. 

A  Member. —  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  universities  of  the  South,  and 
I  was  very  much  encouraged  in  seeing -so  much  intelligence  developed  among 
the  negroes,  and  by  the  friendliness  of  the  ex-Confederates  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Russell. —  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  subscribing  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  a  crime  to  educate  these  negroes  or  contribute  toward  the 
foundation  of  educational  institutions.  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  n^ro 
education  at  the  South,  in  so-called  colleges  and  universities,  is  a  long  distance 
off  from  the  practical  problems  of  housekeeping  and  carpenter  work,  just  as 
the  education  in  most  of  the  colleges  that  have  been  spoken  of  was  found 
insufficient,  in  one  case,  to  give  girls  a  knowledge  of  boiling  beets.  I  have 
been  educated,  by  observation  and  experience,  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Baldwin's  admirable  paper,  with  the  substance  of  which  I  agree  entirely. 
One  of  my  university  students,  a  black  man  and  a  lawyer  of  repute,  has  started 
a  colony,  gotten  up  a  farm,  and  an  experiment  is  being  tried  in  Suffolk  County, 
along  the  lifie  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to  solve  the  negro  problem  by 
bringing  the  blacks  North.  I  would  like  to  ask  President  Baldwin  if  he  has 
been  led  to  a^y  conclusion  as  to  the  result  by  observation  of  that  experiment, 
which  is  to  take  to  Long  Island  negroes  who  have  been  denied  liberty  else- 
where and  who  are  searching  for  it,  and  to  build  up  a  settlement  composed 
entirely  of  blacks  ? 

Mr.  Fortune  (editor  New  York  Age^  and  given  the  floor,  by  courtesy  of  the 
Association,  to  speak  for  his  race). —  I  want  to  make  a  few  corrections  and 
deductions  from  the  paper  of  my  friend  President  Baldwin,  whom  I  know  to 
be  intensely  interested  in  this  work.     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  pin  down  the  Afro-American  people  entirely  to  industrial  educa- 
tion or  to  higher  education,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  just  like  any 
other  race. 

And  I  want  to  say  there  are  not  eight  million  negroes  in  the  United  States. 
I  should  take  it  that  there  were  about  three  million,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
them,  and  that  the  rest  are  pretty  badly  mixed,  by  courtesy  of  their  white 
masters,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  you  should  call  them. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  has  stated,  carpenters, 
masons,  and  blacksmiths  and  all  those  people  who  did  the  real  industrial  work 
of  the  South  were  among  this  black  population.  It  is  largely  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  that  work  has  slipped  away  from  that  people  because  of  what  is 
now  regarded  as  false  education.  I  do  not  consider  that  education  as  false, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  necessary.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
New  England  women  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  went  South  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  higher  education.  They  brought  morality  and  New  Eng- 
land ideas  of  thrift  into  the  black  homes  of  the  South.  And  I  resent  any 
statement  that  the  black  criminality  of  the  South  is  in  any  way  due  to  that 
education.  The  criminal  statistics  of  the  South  do  not  show  any  such  thing. 
We  have  to-day  twenty-five  thousand  Afro-American  school-teachers  in  the 
South,  holding  certificates  from  white  superintendents  of  schools.  The  white 
teacher  has  been  supplanted  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  large  cities. 

I  consider  my  position  in  the  social  economy  just  as  good  as  any  man's, 
and  I  will  contend  for  what  I  consider  as  justly  mine  wherever  I  am.  I  con- 
sider Tuskegee  and  Howard  University  as  among  the  great  institutions  of 
this  country,  and  I  deem  my  friend  Booker  Washington  the  greatest  man 
we  have  to-day.  I  say  that  a  race  that  has  produced  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
industrial  pursuits.  I  have  always  considered,  in  the  main,  that  the  Tuskegee 
idea  was  correct ;  but  the  principle  is  wrong  that  a  man  should  first  learn  to 
work  and  then  develop  his  head.  My  idea  is  you  have  got  to  educate  the 
head  before  the  hand.  The  more  intelligent  the  head,  the  more  intelligent  the 
hand. 

There  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  social  conditions  in  Boston 
and  in*  the  South.  If  I  start  on  a  journey,  I  want  to  pay  for  what  I  get ;  and 
I  want  the  comforts  that  civilization  affords.  I  get  all  this  in  Boston  and 
the  North  and  West.  I  do  not  get  it  an3rwhere  in  the  South.  You  cannot 
eliminate  the  social  question,  and  you  cannot  eliminate  the  negro  from  politics. 
I  cannot  eliminate  myself  from  politics.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it,  and 
still  preserve  my  self-respect  and  my  identity  as  a  citizen.  * 

Mr.  Baldwin. —  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ne^o  is  not  capable  of 
higher  education.  There  is  a  percentage  of  the  negro  race  that  can  take 
higher  education,  and  should  have  it ;  for  example,  those  who  show  themselves 
competent  to  become  teachers  or  professional  men.  But  I  am  talking  about 
this  great  black  mass  of  poor,  poverty-stricken  negroes  who  are  at  the  bottom. 
When  we  have  such  men  as  Frederick  Douglass,  Professor  DuBois,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  and  Booker  Washington,  we  know  that  the  negro  is  capable 
of  receiving  higher  education.  It  is  that  poor,  dense  mass  of  blacks  and  whites 
at  the  South  to  which  I  refer. 
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Mr.  Root. —  Some  few  weeks  before  his  lamented  death,  General  Armstrong 
spent  an  evening  in  my  study,  in  which  he  discussed  the  whole  problem  of  negro 
education  and  development ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  higher  authority 
than  this  gifted  man.  He  expressed  himself  most  optimistically  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  negro  on  the  lines  of  education,  both  primary  and  higher. 
In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  people,  he  expressed  himself  as  most 
gratified,  and  declared  that  the  Southern  States,  especially  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, had  been  willing  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Marion,  S.C. —  It  has  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  me  to  hear 
inteUigent  men,  learned  men  such,  as  we  have  here,  express  such  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  encountered  in  the  South  on  this  question  of 
negro  development  and  education.  It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  colored  race  speak  with  the  intelligence  with  which  Mr. 
Fortune  has  spoken. '  I  trust  I  am  one  of  those  of  the  South  who  has  no  un- 
reasonable prejudice  against  the  negro  race.  I  may  say  that  I  have,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  endeavored,  as  best  I  could,  to  forward  their  efforts  toward 
education ;  and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  see 
light  on  this  subject  of  the  development  of  industrial  education.  With  all  the 
sympathy  we  may  have  for  the  negro  race,  there  are  certain  facts  which  we 
must  face,  which  grow  out  of  nature,  whose  depths  no  psychologist  has  ever 
mounded.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  in  all  nations  a  race  prejudice.  We  may  try 
to  reason  it  away ;  but  it  exists,  and  must  ever  exist.  It  has  never  been  eradi- 
cated from  any  race,  so  far  as  I  know.  And  I  trust  I  may  be  excused,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  say  if  this  inherent  prejudice  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
that  deep,  generous  attachment  from  the  slave-owner  to  the  slave  for  his  faith- 
ful service,  and  from  the  slave  toward  the  master  for  his  protection  and  care, — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  sentiments  after  tly^  war,  there  would  have  beea 
a  carnival  of  bloodshed  instead  of  what  I  may  call  the  smaller  offences. 
And  I  may  say,  further,  that,  if  conditions  had  been  reversed,  and  the  negro 
race  had  been  put  over  the  Northern  people,  without  this  restraining  influence, 
there  would  have  been  massacres  and  enormities  unspeakable. 

The  race  prejudice  exists  in  politics,  and  the  negro  will  never  again  be 
allowed  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  Southern  States.  Whatever  may  be 
your  opinions  or  mine  on  the  subject,  the  white  men  of  the  South  must. rule 
their  country,  or  be  driven  from  it.  Any  man  who  goes  there  and  studies  the 
-conditions  will  see  the  white  man  will  rule,  if  it  must  be  through  fire  and 
bloodshed.  He  will,  as  long  as  he  is  able,  stand  the  fire  and  bloodshed;  and, 
when  he  can  stand  it  no  longer,  he  will  depart  from  hi9  country.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  m^ans  resorted  to  for  the  redemption  of  South  Carolina 
from  negro  rule.  No  truthful  man  would  claim  that  the  elections  in  South 
Carolina  of  that  time  were  real  elections.  They  were  revolutions  just  as  much 
as  the  French  Revolution,  and  just  as  much  as  the  American  Revolution. 
We  in  the  South  have  been  in  this  peculiar  position, —  most  unfortunate  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race, —  we  have  been  confined  to  one  political  party ;  and  no 
free  government  can  prosper  under  this  condition,  the  very  essence  of  people's 
government  being  party  government.  But,  however  much  we  may  differ  on 
the  tariff  or  on  the  silver  question,  we  all  have  had  to  vote  the  Democratic 
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ticket  because  there  has  been  nothing  else  to  vote.  We  are  confined  to  it  be- 
cause no  man,  no  body  of  men,  have  dared  to  do  otherwise,  lest  he  should 
imperil  white  supremacy.  Now  that  is  the  excuse  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  negro ;  and  the  people  will,  no  doubt,  stand  by  it.  The  result  in  the  long 
run  will  be  we  will  have  the  advantage  of  two  political  parties  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Curtis. —  I  think  this  great  question  of  trades-schools  is  veiy  impor- 
tant, and  will  apply  very  well  to  the  population  of  New  York  State  just  as  well 
as  to  the  negro  of  the  South.  In  building  in  New  York  City,  the  trades-union 
will  build  your  cellar,  a  German  cabinet-maker  will  put  in  your  wood  finish,  an 
Italian  will  fresco  your  rooms,  the  plumber  may  be  an  American, —  and  that  is 
the  only  bit  of  American  labor  you  will  find  on  the  whole  building.  You  will 
find  that,  of  the  sixty  thousand  visitors  at  the  race  track,  a  large  percentage 
are  from  our  public  schools.  The  absence  of  a  good  trades  education,  I  think, 
is  just  as  great,  and^the^need  just  as  great,  in  New  York  to-day  as  in  the  South. 
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IL     DEPARTMENTS  OF  FINANCE  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


I.    SOCIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY    F.    B.    SANBORN,    OF    CONCORD,    MASS.,    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning,  September  6.] 

The  department  over  which  I  have  presided  for  some  years  was 
detached  from  one  of  the  original  four  departments  with  which 
our  Association  began,  in  1865,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  the 
special  consideration  of  social  questions  of  a  peculiar  kind, —  those 
directly  affecting  the  mass  of  the  people  in  their  industries, 
amusements,  savings,  housing,  and  general  condition  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year.  It  has  therefore  sought  to  avoid  discus- 
sions merely  academical  or  looking  to  distant  considerations,  but 
to  attend  more  closely  to  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  A  time  has 
arrived,  however,  when  the  general  social  relations  between  one 
portion  of  the  people  and  the  others  are  so  uncertain,  and  so  often 
disturbed,  as  to  remind  the  historical  student  more  of  the  factions 
in  the  Grecian  cities,  as  portrayed  by  famous  historians,  than  of  the 
natural  intercourse  of  life  in  a  Christian  democracy. 

In  a  whole  section  of  the  cotton-growing  States  the  color  feud, 
which  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  civilization,  has  broken  out 
of  late,  with  shameful  violence,  and  has  received  less  attention 
from  the  national  government  than  the  affairs  of  remote  islands, 
accidentally  involved  in  the  casualties  of  our  war  with  Spain.  In 
another  section  the  race  antipathy  of  Americans  against  Italians, 
which  some  years  ago  brought  about  perplexing  international 
complications,  has  again  manifested  itself  bloodily.  In  the  cities 
of  the  more  northern  States  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
long  uneasy,  have  been  sharpened  to  the  pitch  of  riot  and  boycot- 
ting, with  loss  of  life  and  mucfi  suffering  and  terror  among  the 
citizens  of  the  places  affected.     And  throughout  the  nation  there  is 
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an  anxious  distrust  by  the  classes  of  least  social  influence,  but  of 
the  greatest  political  power,  should  they  choose  to  exert  it, —  a  dis- 
trust of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  which  has  never,  in  my  recollec- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  century,  been  so  marked  or  so  universal 
as  of  recent  years. 

There  must  be  some  cause  or  causes  for  so  peculiar  a  situation, 
implying  such  a  great  change  from  the  comparative  quiet  and 
cordial  relation  between  one  class  and  another  which  used  to  exist, 
at  least  in  a  great  part  of  the  country.  And  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  a  little  into  what  the  causes  may  be.  Some  of 
these  are  obvious  and  might  have  been  anticipated ;  in  fact,  were 
gloomily  foretold  when,  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War,  we  emancipated 
the  slaves  of  the  South  by  millions,  and  gave  them,  on  paper  at 
least,  civil  and  political  rights  for  which  slavery  had  not  prepared 
them.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  change  so  sudden  and  total 
in  the  relative  position  of  whites  and  blacks,  of  slaves  and  mas- 
ters, would  be  followed  by  violence  on  both  sides,  and  discontent 
in  the  weaker  party ;  and  this  has  actually  occurred.  But,  until 
the  past  twelve  months,  this  discontent  and  violence  has  seemed 
much  less  than  could  have  been  predicted  by  those  who  opposed 
emancipation  and  the  franchise.  And  perhaps  the  present  uneasi- 
ness, eventuating  too  often  in  deeds  of  blood,  dismal  to  contem- 
plate, is  but  one  of  those  hot  fits  which  indicate  that  disease  in  the 
body  politic  is  proceeding  toward  its  quiescent  stage,  by  the  usual 
recurrence  of  cold  and  hot  in  fever  patients. 

It  is  easy,  too,  and  not  wholly  without  justification,  to  charge 
much  of  the  derangement  of  the  labor  market  to  the  long-con- 
tinued access  of  foreigners  to  our  shores  and  opportunities.  The 
recent  foreign  element  in  America  had  much  to  unlearn  when  it 
arrived  here;  it  had  also  something  to  learn  and  something  to 
teach ;  and  in  the  whole  process  many  things  would  occur  which 
mutual  ignorance  and  the  native  prejudice  against  all  foreignei^ 
would  readily  acccJunt  for.  Assimilation,  whether  benevolent  or 
egoistic,  is  not  a  short  or  easy  method  of  dealing  with  foreigners. 
We  have  been  for  a  hundred  years,  at  least,  assimilating  the 
Irishman  who  came  here  in  such  shoals  before  and  after  our 
Revolution;  yet  he  remains  only  partially  digested  now,  in  the 
stomach  of  the  nation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  German, 
who  still  clings  to  the  traditions,  if  not  to  the  religion,  of  the 
Fatherland.     The  people  of   Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  who 
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have  immigrated  of  late  years,  appear  dto  be  even  less  easy  of 
assimilation ;  and,  as  every  nation  brings  with  it  a  stock  of  race 
prejudices  and  antipathies,  each  new  ingredient  adds  a  new 
ferment  to  the  mixture. 

But,  over  and  above  these  obvious  causes  of  agitation,  there  are 
more  obscure,  or  at  least  less  mentioned,  causes  which  are  quite 
as  general  and  pervasive  and  less  inevitable  in  their  apparent 
character.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  among  us  —  tend- 
ing for  many  years  to  the  holding  of  a  few  enormous  properties 
in  hands  that  have  neither  earned  nor,  strictly  speaking,  inherited 
them  —  creates  a  special  class  of  the  rich,  who,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  wealth,  are  less  in  connection  with  the  wholesome  mass  of 
the  people,  and  shrink  from  much  contact  with  them.  These  are 
imitated  in  their  feelings,  habits,  and  way  of  life  by  less  wealthy 
persons,  who  imbibe  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  immensely 
rich,  and  would  fain  belong  to  their  exclusive  circle.  In  propor- 
tion as  such  become  more  exclusive,  the  farther  are  they  removed 
from  the  bright,  intelligent  people,  a  little  below  them  in  the  scale 
of  wealth ;  and  these  also  separate  themselves  from  the  next  class 
below.  How  many  of  these  social  strata  there  may  be  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say, —  more  in  some  regions  and  fewer  in  others,  I 
fancy, —  agreeing  in  one  main  point,  the  avoidance  of  taxation  for 
the  benefit  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 

In  this  matter  of  taxation,  as  well  as  in  the  general  relation 
between  the  very  wealthy  and  the  laborious  classes,  the  latter 
have  learned  to  feel  that  the  former  are  against  them ;  that  the 
courts  and  the  leading  attorneys  are  very  sure  to  be  on  the  other 
side  when  the  cause  of  poor  men  is  in  dispute ;  and  that  combina- 
tions of  capital,  such  as  are  now  every  day  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, are  injurious  to  the  laboring  man.  Whatever  the  fact  may 
be  in  these  respects,  such  is  the  tendency  of  feeling  among  the 
poorer  members  of  society.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  this  is 
the  result  of  the  teaching  of  "  labor  agitators "  and  "  walking 
delegates'*;  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement.. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  wealthier  classes 
gives  only  too  much  reason  for  this  misconception, —  if  it  is  one.  , 
A  good  instance  of  this  is  what  took  place  three  or  four  years 
since  in  regard  to  the  national  income  tax. 

It  is  quite  generally  held  now,  by  political  economists,  that  an 
income  tax,  after  it  has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  over- 
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come  the  first  difficulties  of  its  enforcement,  is  the  most  just  and 
the  easiest  of  collection  of  all  the  direct  taxes.  Such  has  been  the 
experience  of  England,  where  taxation,  after  much  inequality  and 
irregularity,  has  become  the  most  scientific  and  practically  equi- 
table of  any  in  the  world.  Our  Congress,  perceiving  the  need  of 
further  taxation  to  prevent  a  deficit  (which  has  ever  since  existed), 
enacted  an  income  tax,  faulty  in  detail,  no  doubt,  as  all  such  first 
enactments  are,  but  just  in  principle,  and  intended  to  make  the 
very  rich  bear  their  full  share  of  the  national  burdens.  Instantly 
this  small  but  powerful  class,  apparently  unwilling  to  be  equitably 
taxed,  began  an  agitation,  through  newspapers  which  they  con- 
trolled and  attorneys  whom  they  retained,  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  mode  of  taxation  which  had  been  sustained  by  every 
Supreme  Court,  from  Marshall  to  Fuller.  By  great  fees  they  se- 
cured the  eloquence  and  subtlety  of  great  lawyers,  who  argued 
the  case  before  a  court  which  certainly  has  not  the  high  reputation 
of  Marshall's,  and  by  the  shifting  opinion  of  a  single  justice  set 
aside  the  income  tax.  When  a  political  party,  conscious  of  the 
injustice,  and  cognizant  of  their  country's  judicial  history,  pro- 
nounced against  this  inequitable  technicality,  a  chorus  of  outcry 
arose  from  the  same  newspapers  and  corporation  lawyers,  de- 
nouncing the  Chicago  platform,  in  this  particular,  as  if  it  had 
encouraged  "anarchy":  whereas  it  had  only  led  the  way  to  a 
future  annulment  of  the  late  decision,  just  as  the  anti-slavery  men 
in  1857-60  led  the  way  to  annulling  the  infamous  decision  of 
Taney  and  his  associates  against  the  legal  rights  of  black  men. 
Yet  the  only  men  who  could  suffer  in  purse  by  the  income-tax 
law  were  those  who  had  previously  been  exempt  from  the  just 
burden  of  assessment ;  and  to  annul  it  was  to  continue  the  over- 
taxing of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  enormously  rich. 

Were  this  the  only  form  of  legalized  extortion  to  promote  the 
heaping  up  of  great  fortunes,  it  would  perhaps  have  escaped  so 
much  censure  as  it  has  received,  and  will  receive;  for  taxation 
can  never  be  wholly  equitable  so  long  as  men  are  selfish  and 
subtle.  But  it  came  to  the  public  notice  when  many  modes  of 
encouraging  the  hurtful  accumulation  of  riches  had  attracted  at- 
tention ;  when  dropsical  wealth  was  wielding  its  diseased  influence 
in  many  ways  in  our  nation  of  ostensibly  equal  rights ;  when  legis- 
lation was  notoriously  bought  or  thwarted  by  large  private  inter- 
ests;  when  the   courts   were  under   suspicion  for   attempting  to 
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govern  by  injunction  in  matters  of  property,  without  the  sanction 
of  positive  law,  orlhe  safeguard,  such  as  it  is,  of  jury  trial ;  when 
the  combinations  of  capital  had  driven  the  employed  to  make  com- 
binations for  their  protection  which  sometimes  trench  on  the 
liberty  of  contract  as  much  as  the  trusts  and  syndicates  do  for  the 
profit  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  Coming  at  that  time,  it  has 
imquestionably  sharpened  the  conflict  between  those  who  have 
much  and  want  more  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  have 
but  little  and  want  more. 

Along  with  this  increasing  feud  of  Want  and  Have  has  gone 
a  more  marked  separation  between  the  social  classes,  based  on 
wealth  and  culture,  than  those  of  us  who  remember  the  society  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  for  the  past  sixty  years  (as  I  do) 
have  ever  seen,  or  could  have  imagined  as  possible  before  the 
Civil  War.  Something  like  equality  existed  in  rural  America 
from  1839  to  1859,  except  where  the  distinctions  of  color  slavery 
prevailed.  There  were  classes,  but  only  as  there  are  waves  of  the 
sea,  one  rising  and  another  falling,  and  the  same  fluctuating  water 
in  all.  The  poor  man  became  the  rich  man;  the  gentleman  of 
yesterday  left  his  son  to  be  the  pauper  of  to-morrow ;  ancestry  and 
heredity  counted  for  something,  as  they  always  must.  But  there 
were  no  permanent  great  fortunes,  entailing  luxury  and  vice  on 
the  descendants  of  frugality  and  diligence. 

The  war  and  its  sequel  changed  all  this.  Advantage  was  taken 
by  the  shrewd  and  powerful  to  perpetuate  their  possessions  in 
corporate  and  trusteed  methods;  laws  were  contrived  or  framed 
to  increase  what  was  already  too  big ;  and  the  impulse  to  prosper- 
ity, given  by  the  restoration  of  the  republic  to  its  original  mission 
of  liberty  for  all,  did  the  rest.  In  no  age  or  country  of  the  earth  — 
not  even  in  Roman  days,  when  consuls  and  proconsuls  pillaged 
provinces  to  fill  their  private  coffers,  and  gambled  for  empire,  as 
do  the  financiers  of  London,  New  York,  and  Chicago  to-day  — 
have  enormous  fortunes  so  piled  up  in  a  single  lifetime  as  in 
America  since  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  our  last  great  states- 
man to  understand  the  need  of  justice  to  the  poorest  of  mankind. 
We  are  now  in  the  crescendo  movement  of  immense  injustice  to 
the  poor,  the  black,  the  small  nation,  and  the  small  merchant.  The 
poor  righteous  man,  who  has  such  an  encomium  from  the  Hebrew 
sage  in  Ecclesiasticus,  gets  no  chance  at  all  in  the  present  jostie 
of  millionaires  and   major-generals,  colonial  secretaries  and   em- 
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perors  of  German  and  Russian  and  North  American  countries.. 
Dives  has  got  the  standing  armies  on  his  side,  and  can  crush  a 
Boer  or  a  Filipino  as  carelessly  as  a  bicycler  knocks  down  a  foot- 
passenger.  Poor  Lazarus  no  longer  has  the  small  comfort  of  dogs, 
to  lick  his  sores.  The  fawning  animals  have  gone  over  to  Dives ^ 
and  are  hiding  his  sores  from  the  world  by  a  prodigious  barkings 
which  they  keep  up  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  newspapers,, 
more  particularly  the  religious  ones  and  the  yellow  kind. 

Edmimd  Burke  lamented  that  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed^ 
and  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators,  had  succeeded ; 
that  "  dignified  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  heart,  which 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom,"  were  no  more  to  be 
seen  in  Europe.  We,  in  America,  have  more  cause  to  regret 
the  mitigated  form  of  social  equality  which  made  our  Revolution 
possible,  and  of  which  Washington  was  the  rather  unwilling  but 
honorable  champion,  and  Jefferson  the  brilliant  propagandist. 
Equality  of  privilege  and  opportunity  was  our  "  unbought  grace  of 
life,  cheap  defence  of  nations,  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise."  To  substitute  for  this  a  grasping  and  preten-^ 
tious  plutocracy,  play  polo  and  golf  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  break  the  kindly  ties 
that  united  the  toiler  and  the  employer  when  both  recognized  that 
they  were  men  living  under  equal  laws  and  were  neither  to  be 
locked  out  nor  boycotted,  would  be  a  change  far  more  for  the 
worse  than  that  which  came  oVer  Europe  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Toward  something  of  this  sort  the  aggrandizers  of  mate- 
rial riches,  the  absorbers  of  black  men  and  white  men,  brown 
men  and  red  men,  in  the  mere  interest  of  dropsical  wealth  and 
selfish  imperialism,  are  fast  tending.  They  will  be  met,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  an  uprising  of  popular  wrath 
and  selfishness  which  will  sweep  them  away  with  all  their  accumu- 
lations, unless  they  have  the  good  sense  —  of  which  few  signs  yet 
appear  —  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  traditions  and  Constitution 
of  their  country,  and  the  basic  principles  of  the  Christianity  which 
they  superficially  profess  and  daily  violate  in  word  and  deed. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  address  on  **  Social  Rela- 
tions," the  following  debate  ensued :  — 

Rev.  Dr.  Anderson. —  I  think  you  stated  that  the  income  tax  was  pro- 
posed a  few  years  ago,  and  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
plutocracy,  which  found  expression  in  the  newspapers,  to  secure  an  unfavor- 
able decision.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  is  supported  by  facts^ 
whether  you  can  bring  any  proofs  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  plutocracy  to  secure  any  such  result,  or  is  it  reformatory 
talk? 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  The  evidence  is  that  the  ablest  lawyer  in  New  York,  our 
present  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  went  before  the  court  and  argued 
the  case;  and  the  opposition  by  the  government  was  so  slight  that  the  case 
was  practically,  as  I  suppose,  given  away.  Does  Dr.  Anderson  think  that  the 
combined  wealth  of  this  country,  with  the  employment  of  the  best  lawyers,  has 
not  an  influence  in  all  the  courts  ?    I  did  not  use  the  word  **  conspiracy." 

Dr.  Anderson. —  My  question  was  whether  the  plutocracy  are  entering 
into  or  have  entered  into  any  conspiracy,  whether  the  plutocracy  have  reached 
that  point,  and  whether  they  are  conscious  of  this. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  Mutual  interests  brin^  them  together,  though  they  are 
always  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Vhey  are  brought  into  a  sort  of  com- 
bination by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case.  Take  the  case  of  the  slave- 
holders, whom  Dr.  Anderson  remembers.  There  were  plenty  of  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  slaveholders  on  other  questions,  but  their  interest 
brought  them  together.  A  strong  man  like  Henry  Clay  detested  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  thejsame  combination,  though 
oftentimes  led  by  Calhoun,  his  \ntter  opponent.  Practically,  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn worked  together  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  although  Clay  in  his 
heart  and  sympathies  was  against  it.  Just  so  with  this  class  of  wealthy  men 
at  present.  The  interests  they  share  bring  them  into  comlnnation  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Warner. —  A  large  part  of  that  opposition  to  the  income  tax  was 
made,  not  by  very  wealthy  people,  but  by  people  with  a  fixed  income ;  and 
the  idea  prevalent  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  tax  honesUy  paid, 
because  the  very  rich  people  had  a  way  of  evading  anything  like  a  tax,  and  the 
income  tax  would  fall  upon  clerks  and  those  of  fixed  salaries. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  decision  by  which  it  was 
overthrown.  In  New  England  the  business  men  claimed  that  the  op>eration 
of  the  income  tax  as  administered  would  throw  open  their  business  to  the 
inspection  of  their  rivals.  Now  that  is  a  sound  objection,  and  that  was  the 
chief  objection  made  in  New  England. 

Dr.  McKelway. —  In  1862  the  institution  of  that  tax  was  as  vigorously 
opposed  as  any  tax  in  recent  years,  and  we  used  to  have  the  same  exhibitions 
of  unfairness  and  dodging  then  as  now.  Human  nature  has  not  changed, 
journalism  is  very  littie  changed,  and  the  devices  to  **  beat  the  government  *' 
have  been  very  littie  changed.  Back  of  the  war-time  tax  was  the  excuse,  and 
the  justifiable  excuse,  of  making  everything  that  should  contribute  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  the  government  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union.    I  think  in 
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this  last  decision  is  saggested  the  idea  that  an  income  tax  might  be  allowable 
in  a  war  emergency.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  necessarily  charge  wealth 
with  crime  or  plutocracy  with  conspiracy  because  it  only  takes  means  to 
ascertain  what  are  its  rights  under  the  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  dollar 
is  entitled  to  any  more  protection  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  I  do  believe 
that  a  million  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  protection  as  a  single  dollar.  You 
have  asked  whether  I  doubt  or  any  man  doubts  that  the  vast  influence  of 
combined  wealth  was  without  effect  upon  the  courts.  The  one  thing  in  this 
country  that  has  a  fear  of  the  courts  of  this  ^country  is  the  wealth  of  this 
country.  No  jury  will  bring  in  a  verdict  on  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  an  individual  without  a  bias  against  the  corporation. 
And  the  bar  appears  to  divide  itself  into  almost  reputability  and  disreputability 
between  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  defend  corporate  wealth  and  those 
who  will  lend  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  legal  evidence  in  order  to 
recover  unjust  damages.  Our  appellate  courts  have  to  maintain  an  almost 
apologetic  attitude  when  they  expound  the  simple  principles  of  justice  in  a 
case  affected  by  corporate  wealth.  I  think  our  State  courts  will  compare 
with  advantage  to  those  of  the  federal  judiciary;  and  I  think  the  experience 
of  New  York  is  that  the  elective  system  is  better  than  appointive  one  in  the 
making  of  judges. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  did  not  charge  the  courts  in  general  with  being  under  the 
influence  of  wealth.  I  said  legislation  had  been  bought  and  the  courts  were 
affected.  Everybody  recognizes  that  our  higher  courts  in  general  have  been 
worthy  of  the  respect  in  which  they  have  been  held ;  but  everybody  who  re- 
members the  period  of  pro-slavery  domination  knows  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  under  Judge  Taney,  was  as  absolutely  in  the  slave- 
holding  interest  as  if  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  a  pro-slavery  emperor. 

Dr.  McKelway. —  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  expou;id  the  laws  as  they  were  and  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  and  that  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution were  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things  which  were  found  in  that 
written  compact.  I  believe  that  Judge  Taney  has  been  as  unjustly  charged 
with  wrong-doing  as  any  man  in  our  time.  I  know  he  is  charged  with  saying 
that  black  men  had  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound  to  respect.  Far  from 
that,  he  said  the  contrary.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  on  a 
review  of  the  statutes,  bdfore  his  court  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  black  men 
had  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound  to  respect.  And  he  never  gave  to 
that  proposition  his  support  or  commendation.  We  must  remember  that  at 
that  time  compromise  was  the  essence  of  the  Union  itself,  that  it  was  a  capsule 
around  slavery,  and  our  fathers  thought  union  was  before  liberty,  that  union 
was  beyond  liberty,  that,  if  liberty  imperilled  the  union,  it  should  be  restrained. 

President  Baldwin. —  One  of  the  remarks  by  the  chairman,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  that  the  legality  of  an  income  tax  had  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
prior  to  the  recent  decision  when  the  contrary  was  set  up.  I  hardly  think 
that  is  borne  out  by  a  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  question  of  the  income  tax  and  its  constitutionality 
was  not  urged  and  made  a  matter  of  adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court.    A 
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long  delay  at  that  time  was  necessarily  involved  in  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  three  years  being  then  required  after  a  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  before  it  could  be  heard.  So  that,  if  a  case  had  been  brought  in  1863,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  secured  a  hearing  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  Fifteen  years  after  the  war  a  case  was  heard,  in  which  the  court  took 
a  view  different  from  that  in  the  recent  decisions  referred  to  by  the  chairman 
{Springer  v.  U.  S^  102  U.  S.  Reports).  The  question  was  simply,  What,  as 
matter  of  common  sense,  does  the  word  ''indirect"  tax  mean?  Our  Con- 
stitution declares  that  the  taxes  open  to  the  federal  government  must  be 
either  direct  or  indirect.  Direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
whereas  indirect  taxes  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  ques- 
tioti  is,  Which  is  an  income  tax  .^  is  it  a  direct  or  indirect  tax  ?  If  we  went  to 
political  economy  and  asked  the  books  for  our  answer,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  The  books  tell  us  that  a  direct  tax  is  one  you  cannot  throw  off : 
you  cannot  make  somebody  else  pay  it.  You  must  pay  it  yourself,  and  bear  the 
burden:  whereas  an  indirect  tax  may  be  thrown  off.  Now  was  the  income 
tax  a  direct  or  an  indirect  one  ?  The  economists  said  a  direct  tax.  In  the 
decision  in  the  Springer  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  by  a  direct  tax  was 
meant  a  tax  on  land  or  on  men,  one  or  the  other ;  that  it  did  not  mean  what 
the  political  economists  said ;  that,  in  our  Constitution,  it  meant  this  artificial 
thing  a  tax  on  land  or  a  corporate  tax.  In  the  recent  decision,  the  court 
held  that  the  political  economists  were  right.  That  really  is  the  gist  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  income  tax  case.  Right  or  wrong,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  was  dictated,  so  far  as  would  appear  from  reading  the  report  of 
the  case,  by  any  other  considerations  than  those  legitimately  applicable  to  the 
legal  construction  of  a  written  document. 
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2.     NEGRO    CRIMINALITY. 

BY   WALTER    F.  WILLCOX,  OF   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY,  CHIEF   STATISTI- 
CIAN  IN  THE  CENSUS  OFFICE. 

[Read  Wednesday  morning,  September  6.] 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States  was  reported  at 
the  last  census,  showing  those  of  African  descent  and  those  of 
pure  white  blood.  ^  In  the  Southern  States  there  were  six  white 
prisoners  to  every  ten  thousand  whites  and  twenty-nine  negro 
prisoners  to  every  ten  thousand  negroes.''^  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  liability  of  an  American  negro  to  commit  crime  is  several 
times  as  great  as  the  liability  of  a  white.  But  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  admit  this  inference  sometimes  urge  that  the  judicial 
system  of  the  South  is  altnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
and  that  it  is  not  administered  with  impartiality  to  the  two  races. 
They  claim  that  a  negro  is  convicted,  on  the  average,  upon  less 
evidence  than  is  required  to  convict  a  member  of  the  dominant 
race ;  that,  if  found  guilty,  he  is  less  likely  to  escape  prison 
by  paying  a  fine ;  and  that,  if  both  are  imprisoned,  the  negro  is 
likely  to  receive  a  longer  sentence  for  a  like  offence.  To  meet 
these  objections  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  person  raising 
them  would  probably  be  difficult  or  impossible,  and  so,  for  the 
sake  of  my  argument,  let  me  for  the  moment  admit  their  validity. 
If  one  thinks  they  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  large 
number  of  negro  prisoners  in  the  South,  he  may  be  asked  whether 
they  lie  also  in  the  North.  Does  it  take  less  evidence  to  convict 
a  negro  here,  or  is  a  negro's  sentence  for  the  same  c^ence  likely 
to  be  longer?  Such  a  claim  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
raised.  Yet  in  the  Northern  -States,  in  1890,  there  were  twelve 
white  prisoners  to  every  ten  thousand  whites,  and  sixty-nine  negro 
prisoners  to  every  ten  thousand  negroes.  '  In  our  own  State  of 
New  York  the  negroes,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  contributed 
over  five  times  as  many  as  the  whites  to  the  prison  population. 

*  Eleventh  Centus,  "Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,*'  i:  125  and  ii:  3. 
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These  facts  furnish  some  statistical  basis  and  warrant  for  the 
popular  opinion,  never  seriously  contested,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions in  this  country  a  member  of  the  African  race,  other  things 
equal,  is  much  more  likely  to  fall  into  crime  than  a  member  of 
the  white  race.  This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Southern 
whites,  and  is  conceded  by  representative  negroes.  Thus,  among 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Negro  Conference  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  in  July,  1898,  was  the  admission*  that  "the  criminal  record 
of  the  colored  race  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  alarming  in  its 
proportions." 

^The  negro  prisoners  in  the  Southern  States  to  ten  thousand 
negroes  increased  between  1880  and  1890  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
while  the  white  prisoners  to  ten  thousand  whites  increased  only 
eight  per  cent. t^^  Here,  again,  to  the  obvious  inference  that  crime 
is  increasing  among  the  negroes  much  faster  than  among  the 
whites,  the  same  objection  is  sometimes  raised,  namely,  that  preju- 
dice against  that  race  is  so  influential  ii\  the  South  as  to  invalidate 
the  argument.  The  same  appeal  as  before  to  the  figures  for  the 
North  and  West  constitutes  a  convincing  reply  to  any  such  con- 
tention./" In  the  States  where  slavery  was  never  established,  the 
white  prisoners  increased  seven  per  cent  faster  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation, while  the  negro  prisoners  increased  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  faster  than  the  negro  population.^  Thus  the  increase 
of  negro  criminality,  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, exceeded  the  increase  of  white  criminality  more  in  the 
North  than  it  did  in  the  South.  To  bring  the  facts  home,  I  may 
add  that  for  New  York  State  in  1880  there  were  sixteen  white 
prisqners  to  every  ten  thousand  white  population ;  and  in  1890  the 
proportion  has  risen  to  eighteen.  But  the  negro  prisoners  of  the 
State  in  1880  were  seventy-seven,  and  in  1890  one  hundred  to 
every  ten  thousand  negroes.  These  figures  serve  to  show  both 
the  higher  rate  and  the  more  rapid  increase  of  negro  criminality, 
and  in  both  respects  New  York  is  a  fair  type  of  the  conditions 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  In  these  figures  one  finds  again  some 
statistical  basis  for  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  that  crime 
among  the  American  negroes  is  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity,  t 

*  Hampton  Negro  Conference,  No.  a,  p.  n. 

t  Compare  preceding  citation  from  the  Eleventh  Census  with  the  Tenth  Census,  xxi :  p.  479. 

}The  serious  diffictilties  in  the  way  of  comparing  the  criminal  tendencies  of  different 
classes  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  prisoners  are  ably  stated  by  R.  P.  Falkner, 
^'  Crime  and  the  Census "  (in  Annals  A merican  Aca<Umy,  Jani^juy,  1897).    I  do  not  believe  that 
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In  further  support  of  this  conclusion,  I  may  quote  the  concession  of 
the  negro  who  is  perhaps  doing  as  much  as  any  member  of  his  race 
to  throw  light  upon  its  present  condition.  Professor  DuBois,  of 
Atlanta  University,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Negro  Acad- 
emy, said:*  "The  Negro  Academy  ought  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  that  would  echo  in  every  black  cabin  in  the  land.  Unless 
we  conquer  our  present  vices,  they  will  conquer  us.  We  are  dis- 
eased, we  are  developing  criminal  tendencies,  and  an  alarmingly 
large  percentage  of  our  men  and  women  are  sexually  impure." 

Let  us  grant,  then,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  and  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  negro  crime  in  the  United  States.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
serious  practical  problem, —  How  may  this  amount  be  reduced  or 
at  least  the  increase  checked?  The  answer  to  that  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  answer  to  a  more  theoretical  question,  which  will 
define  my  theme  this  morning, —  What  are  the  causes  of  negro 
crime  ?  If  those  causes  can  be  detected  and  removed  or  coimter- 
acting  causes  set  at  work,  the  practical  problem  will  have  been 
advanced  towards  solution. 

The  criminal  is  one  who  refuses  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  Such  obedience  to  the  law  in  the  face 
of  temptation  is  not  an  instinct  or  birthright,  but  a  product  of 
training,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  that  training  is 
obtained  in  the  family.  The  primary  cause  of  crime,  therefore, 
is  defective  family  life  and  training.  Hence  crime  is  most  com- 
mon during  the  years  just  after  a  child  has  passed  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  family,  and  while  he  is  finding  himself  ill-adapted  by 
his  past  training  to  the  new  sphere  of  life.  In  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation of  the  same  age,  the  prisoners  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  earlier  or  later  age 
period ;  t  and,  if  the  date  of  committing  the  first  crime  could  be 
ascertained, —  and  that  is  the  important  time, —  the  juvenile  char- 
acter of  our  criminal  population  would  appear  yet  more  clearly. 
This  youthfulness  in  comparison  with  the  population  outside  is 
characteristic  of  all  classes  of  prisoners,  but  pre-eminently  of  the 

his  objections  vitiate  my  inferences  in  the  f^arded  way  in  which  they  have  been  stated  While 
the  statistics  of  prisoners  in  one  way  which  he  has  pointed  out  exaggerate  the  criminal  tenden- 
cies of  negroes,  yet  a  comparison  between  the  prisoners  and  persons  of  all  ages  tends  to  nnder- 
state  the  true  criminality  of  a  race,  a  disproportionate  number  of  which  are  children,  and  so 
under  the  criminal  age.  These  two  obstacles  to  accuracy  in  quantitative  statements  oi  the 
amount  or  increase  of  crime  thus  tend  to  neutralize  each  other. 

•  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "The  Conservation  of  Races,"  p.  14  (in  American  Negro  At^demy^ 
Occasional  Papers,  No.  2). 

t  Eleventh  Census,  "Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,"  i :  163. 
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negroes,* —  a  fact  which  tends  in  a  measure  to  confirm  the  frequent 
statement  that  negro  criminals  spring  especially  from  the  rising 
generation.  If  that  be  so,  a  further  increase  of  negro  criminality 
in  the  future  is  probable,  and  this  probability  renders  the  situation 
still  more  serious. 

Under  the  slavery  regime  the  negro  had  a  feeble  family  life, 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  rearing  of  the  family 
falling  upon  the  master.  The  emancipated  slaves  have  not  been 
able  in  a  single  generation  of  freedom  to  develop  or  to  imitate 
that  family  life  which  it  has  cost  the  whites  many  centuries  to 
acquire.  The  difficulty  is  the  more  serious  because  to-day  the 
conditions  of  civilized  life  do  not  foster  the  family  virtues  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past  The  white  race  is  living  on  its  inherited 
capital  of  family  organization  and  responsibilities;  the  negroes 
have  no  such  capital,  but  must  acquire  it,  and  that  speedily,  if  the 
race  is  to  survive. 

What  is  the  most  effective  safeguard  against  crime  that  the 
family  furnishes  the  son  or  daughter  ?  Not  education,  not  even 
direct  moral  or  religious  training.  The  negro  and  the  injudicious 
among  his  friends  too  often  look  on  education  and  religion  as 
fetiches,  that  is,  something  external,  the  possession  of  which  guar- 
antees the  possessor  a  charmed  and  happy  life  here  or  hereafter. 
In  distinction  from  these,  the  most  effective  safeguard  against 
crime  which  parents  can  offer  to  their  children  is  the  desire  and 
ability  to  support  one's  self  by  legitimate  industry.  A  formal  edu- 
cation is  subsidiary  to  this ;  it  is  important  mainly  because  it  in- 
creases the  avenues  through  which  self-support  is  possible.  If 
ever  it  serves  to  decrease  the  desire  for  self-support,  it  is  to  that 
extent  baneful.  If  ever  it  decreases  the  recognized  avenues  for 
self-support  by  arousing  the  belief  that  certain  lines  of  legitimate 
industry  are  degrading  and  therefore  inadmissible,  it  is  to  that  ex- 
tent baneful.  This  may  give  a  standpoint  from  which  to  judge 
the  difficult  question  of  negro  education.  If  the  negro  family  on 
the  average  is  far  less  effective  than  the  white,  the  education  pro- 
vided for  negror  children  should  aim  frankly  to  supplement  the 
shortcomings  of  their  family  life  and  reduce  their  temptations  to 
crime  by  increasing  their  desire  and  ability  to  live  by  legitimate 
industry.  Probably  the  best  means  by  which  to  reach  and  re- 
enforce  the  family  life  of  the  negroes  is  a  school  system  which 
frankly  sets  this  up  as  its  aim. 

•  Idem,  i :  167. 
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A  closely  related  series  of  causes  for  negro  crime  may  be 
grouped  as  industrial.  Under  the  compulsory  co-operation  of 
slavery,  little  competition  between  the  two  races  was  possible. 
Manual  labor  in  many  pursuits,  notably  those  of  agriculture,  was 
deemed  by  the  whites  servile  and  degrading.  Since  the  war  this 
motive  for  the  white  man  to  avoid  field-work  or  other  forms  of 
manual  labor  has  diminished  in  importance,  and  he  has  gradually 
entered  upon  tasks  which  before  the  war  were  closed  to  him  by 
the  pressure  of  social  sentiment.  In  ceasing  to  be  master  he  has 
become  competitor,  and  to  the  pressure  of  this  competition  not  a 
Uttle  negro  crime  must  be  attributed. 

Hence  it  is  no  digression  to  invite  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  some  evidence  of  the  increasing  competition  between 
the  two  races.  The  staple  crops  upon  which  the  negroes  were 
occupied  before  the  war  were  probably  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  and 
rice.  In  i860  the  great  mass  of  the  work  in  the  cotton  fields  was 
done  by  negro  labor.  White  labor  was  used,  to  be  sure,  in  Texas, 
but  at  that  time  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  Texas  was  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  country's  product.*  It  would  probably  be  a 
conservative  statement  to  say  that  at  least  four-iifths  of  the  cotton 
was  then  grown  by  the  negroes.  The  only  official  estimate  for 
any  date  since  that  time  is  that  of  the  Statistician  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  i876.t  He  concluded  that  about  three- 
fifths  of  our  cotton  was  raised  in  that  year  by  negroes.  At  the 
present  time  probably  not  one-half  is  thus  grown.  In  1859  Texas 
produced  one-twelfth,  in  1897-98  one-fourth,  X  of  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  as  in  that  State  white  labor  is  usually  employed 
in  the  cotton  fields,  the  advance  of  Texas  means  the  advance  of 
white  agricultural  labor. 

Similar  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  tobacco  crop.  In 
1859  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  it  was  grown  in  Virginia,  and  mainly, 
it  seems,  by  negro  labor.  In  1889  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  our 
crop  was  grown  in  that  State,  and  the  Virginia  crop  of  that  year 
was  less  than  two-fifths  of  what  it  had  been  thirty  years  before. 
In  1889  Kentucky  produced  over  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  tobacco 
of  the  country,  while  ten  years  earlier  it  produced  only  thirty- 
six  per  cent.  American  tobacco  growing  evidently  is  tending 
to  centre  in  Kentucky,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  Southern  State  in 
which  the  number  of  negroes  decreased  during  the  last  decade. 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  f  22-135.  t  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report,  1876,  p.  136. 

X  Department  of  Agriculture,  Year  Book,  1898,  p.  683. 
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In  over  half  its  counties  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  negro 
population  decreased  while  the  white  increased  between  1880  and 
1890.*  It  seems  that  tobacco  growing,  like  cotton  growing,  is 
passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  Some  light 
upon  this  change  may  be  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture :  t  "  The  tobacco 
business  has  become  very  highly  specialized.  Each  market  has 
its  own  requirements,  each  class  of  users  has  its  own  particular 
style,  and  each  season  brings  some  change  of  style  which  must  be 
met  by  the  tobacco  grower.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition 
in  our  own  country,  and  very  serious  competition  from  abroad.  .  .  . 
To  meet  this  competition,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
farmers  should  have  at  their  disposal  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  own  conditions,  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  climate, 
methods,  and  labor  conditions  of  competing  districts." 

Of  the  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  over  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  came  from  Louisiana ;  and  the  increase  of  yield  in 
the  preceding  decade  was  almost  confined  to  that  State,  where  the 
acreage  under  cane  increased  seven  per  cent  and  the  yield  forty- 
two  per  cent.t  Apparently,  the  increase  of  yield  in  the  last  ten 
years,  notwithstanding  the  losses  resulting  from  recent  federal  legis- 
lation, has  been  quite  as  rapid.  In  a  paper  read  in  1898  before  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Society  the  statement  was  made  §  that  this 
rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar  was  "  due  especially 
to  the  establishment  of  large  central  factories."  The  machinery 
in  these  factories  is  managed,  I  am  informed,  almost  entirely  by 
white  men^ 

With  regard  to  the  rice  crop  of  the  country,  in  1879  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  acreage  was  in  Louisiana,  in  1889  ^^^^  one-half 
was  there.  ||  During  the  last  decade  the  acreage  outside  Louisiana 
decreased  forty-two  per  cent,  while  that  within  the  State  more  than 
doubled.  In  this,  as  in  other  staple  agricultural  industries,  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  towards  concentration ;  and  the  centre 
of  production  has  passed  away  from  South  Carolina,  which  in  1849 
produced  three-fourths  of  our  crop,  but  in  1889  less  than  one- 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  p.  40;  and  Population,  i:  41a,  ff. 
t  Department  of  Agriculture,  Year  Book,  1898,  p.  42,  f. 
}  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  126-128. 

%  State  Agricultural  Society.    Proceedings,  Twelfth  Session,  p.  1 17  (in  Louisiana  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Biennial  Report,  1S98). 
Q  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  130-133. 
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fourth.  This  transfer  of  the  rice  growing  industry  is  largely  due 
to  the  superior  efficiency  of  white  labor.  A  pamphlet  distributed 
at  the  Louisiana  Building  during  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
thus  given  apparently  official  indorsement,  says :  Not  long  since 
the  Carolinas  raised  the  rice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  the  rice  of  Louisiana,  all  done  by  colored  labor. 
The  immigration  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
induced  the  men  of  the  Northwest  to  come  into  southwestern 
Louisiana,  bringing  their  improved  farm  machinery.  They  sup- 
planted the  hook  and  sickle  then  in  use  by  twine-binding  har- 
vesters, of  which  many  hundred  are  now  employed  in  the  Louisiana 
rice  fields ;  and  this  machinery  is  handled  by  white  men.*  Cor- 
roborative evidence  is  found  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Society,  which  states  that  there  are  now 
in  the  rice  fields  of  Louisiana  nearly  five  thousand  selfbinding 
harvesters  with  steam  threshers  by  the  hundred,  and  that  artificial 
irrigation  employing  steam  pumps  has  been  introduced  on  a  large 
scale.t 

From  all  the  evidence  obtainable  it  seems  clear  that  Southern 
agriculture  is  become  increasingly  diversified,  and  is  demanding 
and  receiving  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  industry,  energy 
and  intelligence, —  characteristics  which  the  whites  more  generalty 
possess  or  more  readily  develop. 

Some  evidence  upon  the  lack  of  industry  of  negro  farmers  in 
the  black  belt  of  Alabama  may  be  derived  from  a  recent  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  dealing  with  their 
food.  Eighteen  families  near  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  were  selected  as 
typical  and  studied  by  officials  of  the  department  in  co-operation 
with  representatives  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  Institute.  The 
agent  of  the  Department  reported :  "  The  negro  farmer  generally 
works  about  seven  and  a  half  months  during  the  year.  .  .  .  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  visiting,  social  life,  revivals,  or  other 
rehgious  exercises,  and  to  absolute  idleness.  Few  farmers  work 
on  Saturday  even  during  the  busy  season  of  cotton-picking."  t 

The  same  study  gives  evidence  of  the  poor  food  supply  of  the 
negro  farmers.      In   the  diet    of  the  average  negro  family  the 

*  Southwest  Louisiana  on  the  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  pp.  45,  f . 

t  State  Agricultural  Society.  Proceedings,  Twelfth  Session,  p.  39  (in  Louisiana  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Biennial  Report,  1898). 

t  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Sutions,  Bulletin  38,  "DleUry 
Studies  with  Reference  to  the  Food  of  the  Negro  in  Alabama,**  p.  18. 
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amount  of  protein  —  that  is,  of  the  material  needed  to  form  blood, 
muscle  and  bone,  and  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
bodily  machine  —  was  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  that  which  has 
been  found  in  the  diet  of  well-fed  American  whites,  and  "  no  larger 
than  has  been  found  in .  the  diet  of  the  very  poor  factory  opera- 
tives and  laborers  in  Germany  and  the  laborers  and  beggars  in 
Italy."  * 

In  agricultural  pursuits  the  competition  between  whites  and 
blacks  can  be  traced  more  clearly  than  elsewhere,  because  in  that 
field  we  have  fuller  information.  Still  there  is  some  evidence,  de- 
rived mainly  from  statements  of  educated  negroes,  that  in  other 
occupations^  also,  this  competition  is  seriously  felt 

Thus  Professor  Hugh  M.  Browne,  of  Washington,  said,  in  a 
speech  five  years  ago  to  a  negro  audience :  White  men  are  bring- 
ing science  and  art  into  menial  occupations  and  lifting  them  be- 
yond our  reach.  In  my  boyhood  the  household  servants  were 
colored,  but  now  in  the  establishments  of  the  four  hundred  one 
finds  trained  white  servants.  Then  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
whitewashed  each  spring  by  colored  men  ;  now  they  are  decorated 
by  skilled  white  artisans.  Then  the  carpets  were  beaten  by  colored 
men ;  now  this  i^  done  by  a  white  man,  managing  a  steam  carpet- 
cleaning  works.  Then  laundry  work  was  done  by  negroes ;  now 
they  are  with  difficulty  able  to  manage  the  new  labor-saving 
machinery.t 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  another  negro,  Mr.  Fortune,  edi- 
tor of  an  influential  negro  paper.  He  said  in  1897 :  "  When  I 
left  Florida  for  Washington  twenty  years  ago,  every  brakeman, 
every  engineer  and  almost  every  man  working  on  the  railroad 
was  a  black  man.  To-day  a  black  man  can  hardly  get  a  job  at 
any  avocation.  This  is  because  the  fathers  did  not  educate  their 
children  along  the  lines  in  which  they  were  working,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  race  is  losing  its  grip  on  the  industries  that  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  life."  X  At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Fitch,  the 
field  missionary  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  reported  that  he 
found  the  old  men  everywhere  working  at  the  trades  they  learned 
in  slavery,  but  nowhere  did  he  find  young  men  learning  these 
trades.  §    Similarly,  Principal  Frissell,  in  the  opening  address,  said : 

*  Idem,  p.  68. 

t  Reported  \x^A,M.  E,  Zicn  CAttrcA  Quarttrly  for  April,  1894. 

X  Southtm  Workman  emd  Hampton  Sckool  Rtcard^  September,  1897,  p.  179. 

%  Idem,  p.  168. 
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"  There  is  great  danger  that  the  colored  people  will  be  pushed  out 
of  the  occupations  that  were  once  theirs,  because  white  tradesmen 
are  coming  in  to  fill  their  places."  *  This  competition  between  the 
races  is  accentuated  by  the  trade-union  policy  of  exclusion,  which 
often  denies  negroes  the  right  of  membership  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  then  opposes  the  employment  of  non-unionists,  the  net 
result  of  which  is  to  antagonize  the  entry  or  continuance  of 
negroes  in  the  field  of  skilled  labor.t 

Every  improvement  in  agriculture  or  industry  anywhere  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  price  of  a  staple  product  is  a  spur  to  former  pro- 
ducers. They  must  meet  the  situation  by  economies  of  production 
or  economies  of  consumption,  by  improving  their  own  methods  or 
by  living  on  a  smaller  return.  Those  who  are  sanguine  of  the 
future  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States  usually  rest  their  case 
upon  the  evidence  of  negro  progress  since  emancipation,  measured 
against  some  assumed  absolute  standard.  They  point  to  a  de- 
creasing illiteracy,  to  accumulations  of  property,  to  a  decreasing 
death  rate,  etc.  But  the  test  which  the  race  has  to  face  is  the  test 
of  relative  efficiency.  If  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  this  coun- 
try, they  must  improve  as  fast  as  the  whites,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Southern  whites  since  emerging  from  the  dark  shadows  of 
slavery,  the  war  and  reconstruction  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  pres- 
ent history. 

Partly  under  the  stress  of  this  competition  to  which  the  negroes 
are  being  subjected,  partly  as  a  natural  result  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, they  are  gradually  drawing  apart  into  social  classes.  The 
successful  families  refuse  to  associate  with  those  who  morally  and 
industrially  are  stationary  or  retrogressive.  Dr.  DuBois  has  re- 
cently made  a  valuable  report  on  the  members  of  his  race  living 
at  a  small  county  seat  in  the  Virginia  tobacco  district.  About  260 
negro  families  were  studied,  of  which  40  belonged  to  the  higher 

*  S<mifum  Wprkman  and  Hampton  School  Boards  September,  x^j^  p.  167. 

t  As  these  pages  are  going  to  press,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Third  Hampton  Conference 
brings  coniinnatory  evidence  on  this  point.  The  Committee  on  Business  and  Labor  reported  00 
the  condition  of  negro  skilled  labor  in  certain  large  dties.  Of  Richmond,  Va.,  they  say: 
"  Perhaps  two  thousand  are  employed  in  the  iron  works.  This  branch  of  business  was  at  one 
time  controlled  almost  entirely  by  colored  men,  but  now  they  are  employed  chiefly  as  OHnraon 
laborers,  with  only  here  and  there  a  master  mechanic'*  The  general  trend  of  the  report  is 
summed  up  as  follows :  "  The  trade-unions  along  the  border  line  of  slavery  have  generally  pur- 
sued a  pohcy  of  exclusivtness  on  account  of  color,  and  refused  to  include  the  colored  craftsmen  in 
their  scheme  of  oiganization.  ...  In  the  North  colored  men,  when  competent,  are  geneially  re- 
ceived into  local  unions  and  treated  fairly.  In  the  South  they  work  side  by  side,  when  not  organ- 
ised. When  organization  takes  place,  the  colored  workman  as  a  rule  is  excluded."  Sontkom 
fVorkman,  September,  1899,  pp.  333,  f.  Meagre  evidence  from  other  sources  does  not  confirm  the 
above  statement  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  attitude  of  Northern  trade-unions. 
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class,  17010  the  middle,  and  perhaps  50  to  the  lower.  He  de- 
scribes the  members  of  the  lower  class  as  "below  the  line  of 
ordinary  respectability,  living  in  loose  sexual  relationship,  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  illegitimate  children,  and  furnishing  a  half- 
dozen  street  walkers  and  numerous  gamblers  and  rowdies.  They 
are  not  particularly  vicious  and  quarrelsome,  but  rather  shiftless 
and  debauched.  Laziness  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
are  their  besetting  sins."  t  In  other  words,  this  class  lacks  the 
family  virtues  and  the  industrial  virtues  which  have  made  the 
white  man  what  he  is.  It  may  be  styled  potentially  criminal.  A 
class  of  such  people  is  found,  to  be  sure,  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try, but  in  our  Southern  States  the  proportion  of  this  potentially 
criminal  class  is  abnormally  and  dangerously  large.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  negro  families  or  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  Farmville  are  assigned  by  Professor  DuBois  to  this  group. 
This  growing  social  stratification  of  the  negroes  makes  all  efforts 
to  judge  them  as  a  race  rather  than  by  classes,  localities,  or  even 
individuals,  increasingly  unjust  and  irritating  to  them. 

The  strenuous  and  increasing  industrial  competition  between  the 
two  races  often  results  in  local  displacement  of  colored  labor. 
The  negro  cotton  grower,  unable  to  live  on  the  decreasing  return 
from  his  land,  gives  place  to  another  tenant,  white  or  black,  and 
the  former  family  drifts  away.  The  current  of  negroes  to  the 
cities  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  whites  and  seems  to  con- 
sist of  two  classes,  those  who  have  earned  a  promotion  to  city  life 
by  their  success  in  the  country  or  small  town,  and  those  who  have 
failed  in  country  life  and  flow  cityward  to  live  on  their  neighbors 
or  by  their  wits.  Neighbors  and  pickings  are  more  numerous  in 
an  urban  community.  This  negro  driftwood  is  likely  to  feel  sore 
towards  the  whites.  The  latter  are  held  responsible  for  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  their  fault  it  is  if  the  negro  can  find  in  it 
no  place  for  himself.  They  cared  for  him  in  slavery,  and  either 
their  old  masters  or  their  new  emancipators  are  bound  to  furnish 
him  a  chance  for  a  livelihood.  He  is  a  voiceless  socialist.  Hence 
this  driftwood  belongs  to  the  potentially  criminal  class. 

A  third  group  of  causes  leadmg  to  a  large  amount  and  rapid 
increase  of  negro  crime  may  be  embraced  under  the  loose  term 
race  friction.  All  witnesses  agree  that  since  emancipation  the  two 
races  have  separated  more  and  more  in  life  and  thought.  Ex- 
Governor   Northen,  in   his   recent  address   at   Boston,  seems   to 

•The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Va.,  p.  37  (in  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  Jannary,  1898). 
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attribute  this  to  the  national  policy  towards  the  South  during  the 
reconstruction  period.*  We  may  agree  with  him  in  part  and  still 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  industrial  competition  just  sketched  was 
probably  inevitable,  and  is  another  important  factor  in  drawing  the 
races  apart  But,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  undeni- 
able. Under  the  slavery  system  the  main  motives  in  governing 
the  negroes  were  personal  loyalty  and  force,  and  the  emphasis 
upon  one  or  the  other  varied  with  the  character  of  the  work  and 
of  the  owner  or  overseer.  As  the  races  have  drawn  apart,  this 
feeling  of  personal  loyalty  has  become  feeble,  and  many  of  the 
whites  have  felt  that  the  only  alternative  mode  of  governing  the 
increasing  number  of  criminals  was  force,  and  that  the  more 
speedily  and  surely  force  could  be  applied  the  greater  its  deter- 
rent influence. 

But,  as  the  negroes  have  separated  from  the  whites,  they  have 
drawn  or  been  crowded  together,  and  have  come  to  feel  a  race 
unity  and  race  pride,  and  are  developing  a  race  public  opinion 
which  may  prove  of  great  importance  in  controlling  the  negro 
criminal  class.  The  existence  of  this  negro  public  opinion,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  whites,  is  hardly  recognized  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  the  dominant  race,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  argument 
must  be  amplified.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  typical 
instance,  and  I  have  selected  for  the  purpose  the  series  of  recent 
events  at  Palmetto,  Ga.,  culminating  in  the  death  of  Sam  Hose.f 

Palmetto  is  a  town  of  perhaps  six  hundred  people  in  a  county 
which  contains  no  place  of  much  greater  size.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  county's  population  are  negro.  In  the  early  morning  of 
Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  1899,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
destroying  the  hotel,  two  stores  and  a  storehouse,  and  seriously 
threatening  half  the  town.  Some  citizens  moved  out  their  goods, 
through  fear  that  the  fire  would  spread,  and  in  this  way  they,  too, 
suffered  losses.  There  was  little  insurance  on  the  property  de- 
stroyed, and  the  contemporary  newspaper  account  t  throws  no 
light  upon  the  place  of  origin  or  the  cause  of  the  fire.  On  the 
following  Saturday  morning,  not  long  after  midnight,  a  second  fire 
occurred,  by  which  twelve  property  holders  suffered  serious  losses, 

*  W.  J.  Northen,  The  Negro  at  the  South,  p.  7. 

t  My  hkformation  has  been  gleaned  from  a  file  of  the  Atlanta  Daify  Constiimiwn^  the  only 
Atlanta  daily  paper  of  which  the  current  issues  are  accessible  in  the  Libraiy  of  Congress,  and 
from  correspondents  both  white  and  colored,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

I  Atlanta  CcnstiiutioH^  Jan.  35,  1899,  p.  3i  col.  5. 
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These  fires  together  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  two  business 
blocks  in  the  town.  The  second  was  clearly  incendiary,  for  in 
another  block  a  fire  was  found  the  same  night  kindled  against  the 
outside  of  a  store.*  The  Atlanta  Constitution  of  March  17  says  that 
two  other  fires  occurred  in  the  same  town  during  February,  but  I' 
have  foimd  no  contemporary  mention  of  them  in  the  columns 
of  that  journal,  and  am  uncertain  whether  the  statement  is  cor- 
rect A  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  incendi- 
aries, but  for  some  weeks  all  efforts  to  ferret  them  out  were 
fruitless. 

About  the  middle  of  March  evidence  was  obtained  implicating 
nine  negroes.  An  editor  of  an  Atlanta  daily  paper,  who  made 
a  special  investigation  of  the  facts  after  the  terrible  climax,  has 
written  me  that  the  evidence  against  the  negroes  consisted  in 
a  conversation  overheard  by  a  reputable  white  citizen  while  in 
hiding  under  the  house  of  a  negro,  and  in  a  confession  of  the  ring- 
leader. The  negroes  were  arrested,  placed  under  a  guard  of  six 
white  men,  and  confined  for  the  night  of  March  15  in  a  ware- 
house at  Palmetto  to  await  trial  the  next  morning.  A  negro  at 
Atlanta,  who  also  had  made  a  special  effort  to  get  at  the  facts, 
reported  to  me  that  the  nine  had  been  examined,  released  for  lack 
of  evidence,  and  subsequently  rearrested.  I  find  no  confirmatory 
evidence  of  this,  and  it  seems  almost  certainly  incorrect.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  confident  that  my  informant,  who  is  an  impartisCl 
and  judicious  man,  believed  it.  In  that  case  the  two  stories  illus- 
trate the  conflicting  accounts  accepted  even  by  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  twQ  races. 

Soon  after  midnight  a  masked  mob  of  perhaps  fifteen  menf 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  warehouse,  ordered  the  guards  to 
throw  up  their  hands,  and  fired  two  volleys  into  the  nine  negroes, 
killing  four,  seriously  wounding  tr^'O,  slightly  wounding  two,  and 
leaving  one  unharmed.  Although  the  Governor  of  Georgia  offered 
the  largest  reward  allowed  by  law,  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
arrest  of  the  first  member  of  the  mob  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  that  of  each  additional  member,  no  one  of  the  criminals  was 
detected.  They  were  said  to  have  come  from  a  distance,  but 
the  evidence  warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  probably  came 
from  Palmetto  or  its  .immediate  vicinity.  For  the  indignation 
over    the    fires    was    most    intense    in     that    community,    and, 

*  Idem,  p.  4,  col.  4.  t  Idem,  March  17,  1899,  p.  t,  col.  i. 
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furthermore,  the  confession  of  the  negro  leader,  apparently 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  lynching,  was  made  so  shortly  be> 
fore,  that  the  news  of  it  could  hardly  have  spread  very  far 
through  the  scattered  population  of  that  region.*  As  the  motives 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  action  of  the  mob  were  obvious 
and  strong,  the  local  statements  denying  complicity  can  hardly  be 
given  great  weight  If  this  view  of  the  probabilities  be  accepted, 
it  throws  light  upon  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  guards.  The 
negro  interpretation  of  their  conduct  is  that  they  were  dummies, 
aware  that  the  lynching  party  was  coming,  and  sympathizing  with 
its  action.  The  whites  do  not  admit  this,  and  yet  even  they,  if 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  may  be  deemed  their  spokesman,  felt  the 
guards'  conduct  to  be  suspicious.  Note  the  questions  asked  edi- 
torially by  that  paper:  "What  was  the  guard  there  for?  Were 
the  guardsmen  asleep  while  on  duty  ?  What  became  of  their  gims 
while  the  assailants  were  shooting  down  their  prisoners  ?  These 
are  questions  which  should  be  answered,  though  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive what  answer  can  be  given."  t 

Whether  any  members  of  the  mob  of  lynchers  were  recognized 
by  the  negroes  who  survived,  it  seems  impossible  to  tell.  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts  the  mask  was  torn  from  the  face  of 
one,  and  the  leader  spoke  in  giving  orders  to  his  followers.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  many  negroes  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  members  of  the  squad  had  been  recognized. 

Four  weeks  later,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Palmetto,  Alfred 
Cranford  was  killed  by  a  negro,  Sam  Hose,  and  ten  days  after  Hose 
was  put  to  death  by  a  white  mob*  So  far,  and  only  so  far,  all 
accounts  agree,  but  two  widely  different  stories  of  the  accompany- 
ing events  have  been  printed,  one  coming  from  the  whites,  the 
other  from  the  negroes.  I  may  review  and  criticise  the  two  narra- 
tives in  detail.  For  the  negro  version  the  sources  are  the  report 
of  a  detective  sent  by  Northern  negroes  to  investigate  the  facts. 
This  was  printed  both  in  the  New  York  Age  of  June  22  and  in 
briefer  form  as  a  letter  by  Mr.  Fortune,  the  editor  of  the  Age^  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  June  20.  In  regard  to  the  events  prior  to 
the  killing  of  Cranford,  these  accounts  say  that  "  one  or  two  bams 
or  houses  had  been  burned  "  at  Palmetto,  and  that  the  nine 
colored  men  arrested  "  were  not  men  of  bad  character,  but  quite 

*  "  It  is  practically  certain  now  that  the  news  of  the  confession,  which  spi]^d  quickly  throoglH 
out  the  town,  brought  on  the  mob  yesterday  morning."  Atlanta  ConstitMtwn^  March  17,  1S99, 
p.  2,  col.  2. 

t  Idem,  March  18,  1899,  p.  4,  col.  2. 
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the  reverse."  The  incorrectness  of  the  former  statement  has 
already  been  shown;  that  the  latter  is  equally  inaccurate  ap- 
pears from  the  cotmty  records  of  Campbell  County,  which  show  that 
four  of  the  nine  had  been  indicted,  the  leader  five  times,  another 
for  burglary,  and  two  for  misdemeanors.*  The  negro  story  also 
states  that  Cranford  was  killed  in  the  yard,  and  not  in  the  house. 
To  get  light  upon  this  radical  difference  in  the  two  accoimts,  I 
wrote  to  the  Atlanta  editor,  already  mentioned,  asking  these  ques- 
tions :  "  Was  the  body  of  Alfred  Cranford  found  in  the  supper  room 
or  in  the  yard  ?  "  He  answered,  "  In  the  supper  room."  "  Do 
you  know  this  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  or  by  testimony  of 
others  ? "  To  this  his  reply  was,  "  Blood  showed  position  ;  eye- 
witnesses testified  as  to  place."  In  addition  to  these  errors  of 
statement  the  negro  version  reads  like  a  plea,  and  not  an  impartial 
balancing  of  evidence,  and  puts  aside  as  untrustworthy  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Cranford. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  I  need  not  stay  to  mention,  I  am 
compelled  to  reject  what  at  the  first  I  was  disposed  to  accept, — 
this  account  of  the  events.  Still,  in  some  respects  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  it  suggests  the  probable  facts.  The  version  of  the  whites 
usually  implies  that  lust  was  the  main  motive  for  the  crimes  of  Sam 
Hose,  and  omits  as  irrelevant  all  reference  to  prior  events  at  Pal- 
metto,—  a  view  which  seems  to  me  untenable.  The  lynching  of  the 
negroes  charged  with  arson  and  the  crime  of  Sam  Hose  were,  per- 
haps, the  most  serious  results  of  race  friction  that  have  appeared  in 
Georgia  of  recent  years.  Assume  that  the  first  in  no  wise  caused 
the  second.  In  that  case  the  chances  against  both  occurring 
in  the  same  small  town  and  within  four  weeks  of  each  other 
would  be  indefinitely  small.  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  the  close  proximity  in  space  and  time  is  evidence  that  the 
second  was  caused  in  part  by  the  first.  That  is,  the  furious  wrath 
kindled  among  the  negroes  of  Palmetto  by  the  lynchers  was  prob- 
ably a  potent  influence  upon  the  criminal  nature  of  Sam  Hose  in 
bringing  about  his  deed.  The  criminal  nature  and  the  special  in- 
centive re-enforced  each  other,  and  the  result  was  a  crime  at  which 
Georgia  and  the  cotmtry  stood -aghast.  The  negro  version,  as  set 
forth  by  a  correspondent,  says  that  Cranford  was  conspicuous  in 
that  region  as  "  a  nigger-hater,"  and  was  probably  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  lynchers  four  weeks  before.     Whether  that  be  true  or  not, 

*Idem,  March  18,  1899,  P*  >•  col.  3. 
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it  seems  likely  that  the  doininant  motive  for  the  murder  and  rape 
was  revenge.  On  this  theory  the  stoical  silence  with  which  Hose 
bore  his  tortures,  and  the  evident  pride  of  the  negroes  in  that 
silence,  receive  new  meaning.  It  was  the  weapon  whereby, 
even  in  death,'  they  felt  that  he  triumphed  over  their  enemies 
and  his. 

In  the  fate  of  Sam  Hose  as  an.  individual,  I  have  Uttle  interest 
I  believe  the  tortures  he  inflicted  upon  Mrs.  Cranford  by  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  hours  that  followed,  were  more  terrible 
than  those  he  suffered  at  the  stake.  But  the  point  I  would  urge  is 
that  illegal  execution  of  negroes  by  lynching,  even  when  torture 
is  added,  has  an  inciting  rather  than  a  deterring  influence  upon 
the  large  niunber  of  potential  criminals.  I  believe  that  the  lynch- 
ing of  negroes  at  Palmetto  tended  to  create  the  animosity  out  of 
which  the  crimes  of  Hose  sprang,  that  the  tortures  and  death 
of  Hose  tended  to  create  the  feeUng  out  of  which  the  crimes  at 
Bainbridge,  Darien,  and  elsewhere  sprang.  Along  such  a  road 
one  can  see  no  end  but  a  precipice. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  such  terrible  events  as  have  occurred 
sporadically  at  the  South  of  recent  years  were  frequent  expressions 
of  religious  hatred.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
religious  animosities  receded  into  the  background,  and  race  ani- 
mosities, resulting  from  the  interpenetration  of  higher  and  lower 
races,  came  into  prominence.  The  hatred  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  in  Europe  appeared  in  the  colonies  as  hatred  between 
whites,  reds  and  blacks.  Powerful  as  these  modem  race  passions 
are  in  the  southern  United  States,  they  are,  perhaps,  stronger  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  where  religious  hatred  and  race  hatred, 
the  mediaeval  and  the  modem  hate/ar  eoccellence^  concur  and  re- 
enforce  each  other.  One  may  perhaps  forecast  the  future  increase 
of  race  hatred  between  the  lower  classes  of  the  two  races  in  the 
South,  if  the  trend  be  not  changed,  by  reflection  upon  the  attitude 
of  certain  Mohammedan  Malays  towards  Christian  Caucasians  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  as  described  by  Professor  Worcester. 

"  Finally,  there  was  a  rumor  that  a  band  of  jurammtados  was 
about  to  attack  the  place.  Now  ?,  juramentado  is  a  most  unpleasant 
sort  of  individual  to  encounter.  The  Moros  believe  that  one  who 
takes  the  life  of  a  Christian  thereby  increases  his  chance  of  a  good 
time  in  the  world  to  come.  The  more  Christians  killed,  the 
brighter  the  prospect  for  the  future,  and,  if  one  is  only  fortunate 
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enough  to  be  himself  killed  while  slaughtering  the  enemies  of  the 
faithful,  he  is  at  once  transported  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

"  From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  one  of  them  wearies  of  this 
life,  and,  desiring  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  glory,  he  bathes  in 
a  sacred  spring,  shaves  off  his  eyebrows,  dresses  in  white,  and  pre- 
sents himself  to  2ipandita  to  take  a  solemn  oath  (Jurammtar)  to  die 
killing  Christians.  He  then  hides  a  kris  or  barong  about  his  per- 
son or  in  something  that  he  carries,  and  seeks  the  nearest  town. 
If  he  can  gain  admission,  he  snatches  his  weapon  from  its  conceal- 
ment and  runs  amuck,  slajdng  every  living  being  in  his  path,  until 
he  is  finally  himself  despatched.  So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  re- 
mains in  him,  he  fights  on. 

"  Eye-witnesses  have  repeatedly  informed  me  that  they  have  seen 
juramentados  seize  the  barrel  of  a  rifle,  on  being  bayoneted,  and 
drive  the  steel  into  themselves  further,  in  order  to  bring  the  sol- 
dier at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  within  striking  distance  and  cut 
him  down. 

"  The  number  of  lives  taken  by  one  of  these  mad  fanatics  is  some- 
times almost  incredible,  but  he  is  eventually  killed  himself,  and 
his  relatives  have  a  celebration  when  the  news  of  his  death  reaches 
them.  They  always  insist  that,  just  as  night  is  coming  on  they 
see  him  riding  by  on  a  white  horse,  bound  for  the  abode  of  the 
blessed."  * 

The  white  Caucasians  of  the  Philippines  regard  2i  juramentado 
as  a  peculiarly  fiendish  criminal ;  many  of  the  brown  Malays  regard 
him  as  a  saint  and  emulate  his  deeds.  The  white  Caucasians  of 
Georgia  regard  Sam  Hose  as  a  peculiarly  fiendish  criminal ;  many 
of  the  black  Africans,  I  fear,  regard  him  as  an  innocent  man  and 
a  martyr.  As  this  point  is  of  much  importance  for  my  argument, 
and  will  not  meet  ready  acceptance  among  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  convinced ''of  his  guilt,  I  offer  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
that  I  have  secured. 

I  have  talked  with  two  negroes  of  national  reputation  and  of 
the  highest  standing  among  the  best  members  of  both  races.  Each 
doubted  that  Sam  Hose  was  guilty  of  rape,  and  yet  neither  was 
willing  to  express  that  doubt  over  his  own  name.  A  well-known 
representative  of  a  Northern  paper  went  South  to  report  upon  the 
facts,  and  during  his  investigation  had  a  meeting  with  a  dozen  or 
more  representative  negroes  of  Atlanta,  to  get  their  point  of  view. 

*  Worcester,  The  Philippine  Islands,  pp.  175,  ff. 
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Both  by  him  and  by  another  of  those  present  I  am  assured  that 
none  of  the  negroes  at  the  conference  was  convinced  of  the  guilt 
of  Sam  Hose.  To  this  evidence  should  be  added  that  of  the 
detective  employed  by  the  negroes,  and  probably  reflecting  their 
beliefs.  On  the  other  side  the  only  important  testimony  that  has 
reached  me  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  ex-Governor  Atkinson, 
written  shortly  before  his  death :  "I  have  delayed  answering 
your  inquiry,  in  order  that  I  might  talk  with  some  of  the  white  and 
colored  people  from  that  section  of  the  county  in  a  confidential 
way.  .  .  .  The  investigation  made  by  me  satisfies  me  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  doubt  expressed  by  you  in  your  letter.  The 
negroes  with  whom  I  have  talked  would  have  had  no  hesitancy  in 
giving  me  the  information  asked  for,  as  in  each  case  I  assured 
them  that  their  names  would  not  be  used  and  that  I  did  not  wish 
their  personal  opinion,  but  wished  to  know  what  the  other  negroes 
thought.  One  of  my  informants  was  a  negro  client  of  mine,  who 
is  a  well-to-do  man  living  in  that  neighborhood,  knows  the  opinion 
of  the  colored  people,  and  I  know  would  not  hesitate  to  have  told 
me  that  the  negroes  doubted  Hose's  guilt  if  such  doubt  had 
existed."  Even  this  evidence,  strong  as  it  is,  does  not  outweigh 
in  my  mind  that  on  the  other  side.  These  negroes  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  speak  the  truth  even  to  Governor  Atkinson 
upon  a  matter  on  which  feeling  was  so  tense,  or  they  may  have 
been  representative  of  the  class  of  negroes  in  close  touch  with  the 
whites  and  more  ready  than  others  to  derive  their  beliefs  from 
that  source,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  negro  community  where  the 
Cranfords  and  Sam  Hose  were  known  belief  in  his  guilt  is  more 
prevalent  than  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  of  Georgia  do  not  share  the 
belief  of  their  white  neighbors  about  the  guilt  of  Sam  Hose. 

In  a  recent  appeal  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  governor  said : 
**  Lynch  law  does  not  stop  arson  or  murder  or  robbery  or  rape  " ; 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  said  editorially:  "The  punishment 
of  the  criminals  who  are  overtaken,  no  matter  how  swift  or  how 
bloody,  seems  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  criminal  class 
among  the  negroes.  They  seem  to  go  as  cheerfully  about  their 
crimes  as  if  they  were  candidates  for  a  martyr's  crown ;  they 
murder,  ravish  and  rob  with  all  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  religious 
fanatics."  These  opinions  testify  to  a  growing  disbelief  among 
whites  in  the  eflScacy  of  lynch  law  as  a  deterrent     As  force  is  fail- 
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ing,  some  other  means  must  be  enlisted  in  defence  of  civilization. 
In  slavery  days  such  crimes  were  almost  unknown,  and  mainly 
because  of  the  loyalty  of  the  slaves  to  their  owners.  Any  effort 
on  the  part  of  members  of  either  race  to  break  doWn  those  barriers 
between  them,  which  have  been  reared  under  reconstruction  and 
race  competition,  and  to  restore  the  former  relations  must  be  of 
service.  But,  if  this  divergent  trend  of  the  two  races  continues, 
the  only  effective  means  of  governing  the  criminal  negro  is  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  better  elements  of  his  own  race.  Negro 
criminals  have  little  regard  for  the  condemnation  of  whites,  whom 
they  have  learned  to  hate.  Their  feeling  toward  the  better  class 
of  colored  men  cannot  be  of  the  same  sort.  The  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution recently  appealed  to  the  negroes  as  follows:  "The  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  self-respecting  negroes  .  .  .  should  take  some 
measure  calculated  to  deter  the  criminals  of  their  color  from  their 
horrible  work.  .  .  .  The  negroes  would  have  little  trouble  in  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  criminals.  .  .  .  The  negroes  alone  can  put  an 
^nd  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  growing  worse  every  day." 
I  believe  this  to  the  full,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  whites  cannot 
win  this  co-operation  from  the  negroes  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
^ve  a  quid  pro  quo. 

After  the  killing  of  Sam  Hose,  the  governor  of  Georgia  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "  The  negroes  of  the  community  lost  the  best 
opportunity  they  will  ever  have  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  white  neighbors.  Had  they  helped  to  bring  Hose 
to  justice,  it  would  have  helped  the  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  good  and  law  abiding  negroes  must  aid  in  bring- 
ing criminals  to  justice,  whether  they  be  white  or  black."  If 
Governor  Candler  was  correctly  reported  and  weighed  his  words, 
he  clearly  implied  a  belief  that  Hose  was  brought  to  justice 
when  he  was  illegally  put  to  death.  Killing  by  a  mob  for  any 
offence,  however  hateful,  is  regarded  even  by  conservative  and 
order-loving  negroes  as  an  injustice,  and,  where  there  is  a  tacit 
understanding  in  the  community,  as  there  was  during  the  pursuit 
of  Hose,  that  the  criminal  if  caught  will  be  lynched,  nothing  more 
than  quiescence  can  be  secured  from  the  negroes.  If  my  conclu- 
sion is  correct,  the  Southern  whites  must  choose  in  such  cases 
between  gratifying  a  strong  and  natural  desire  for  immediate 
retaliation,  and  coolly  selecting  the  course  which  is  best  adapted 
to  prevent  such  crimes  in  the  future.     I  believe  that  ex-Governor 
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Atkinson,  in  dissuading  the  mob  from  burning  Hose  at  the  stake 
and  urging  them  to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  was  choosing  the 
wise  way  of  preventing  such  crimes  in  the  future,  was  the  real 
defender  of  Southern  homes  and  Southern  women. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  the  guilt  of  Sam  Hose  was  established 
by  more  convincing  evidence  than  is  secured  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  perhaps  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred,  in  which  a  lynch- 
ing occurs.  If  this  evidence  has  failed  to  convince  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Southern  negroes,  including  probably  nearly  all  those  of 
criminal  tendencies,  then  in  other  cases,  where  the  evidence  is  less 
conclusive,  they  must  be  less  convinced.  What  the  facts  are  is  of 
less  importance  than  what  they  are  believed  to  be,  for  belief,  not 
fact,  is  the  motive  by  which  men  are  swayed. 

To  make  my  conclusions  upon  this  subject  clearer,  I  may 
briefly  state  certain  views  with  which  I  cannot  agree :  — 

1.  I  cannot  accept  a  large  proportion  of  the  accoimts  printed  in 
Northern  papers,  describing  the  relations  of  the  two  races  in  the 
South.  One  of  the  virtues  of  civilization  imperfectly  developed  in 
the  negro  race  is  veracity,  and  accounts  coming  from  them  must 
be  tested  carefully  before  acceptance.  Where  nothing  is  known 
regarding  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  or  the  inherent 
probability  of  the  statements,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
white  man's  testimony.  Hence  those  newspapers  which  appar- 
ently make  the  contrary  presumption  are  often  misled.  One  in- 
stance which  came  under  my  own  observation  may  serve  for 
a  hundred.  Recently  a  lynching  occurred  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
within  five  miles  of  the  national  capital.  A  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Transcript  described  the  facts,  and  said 
that  the  negro  boy  was  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  insulting 
a  child.  The  Springfield  Republican  reprinted  the  letter,  and  in 
editorial  comment  said  that  the  boy's  only  crime  was  his  color.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  mayor  of  Alexandria,  and  learned  from  him 
that  at  a  hearing  over  which  he  presided  the  eight-year-old  girl 
testified  that  the  negro  had  been  guilty  of  indecent  familiarities 
upon  her  by  force.  Trobably  any  Southern  jury,  on  hearing  the 
child's  testimony,  would  have  found  the  negro  guilty  of  an  attempyt 
to  commit  rape.  Yet  representative  Northern  newspapers  in  re- 
liance upon  their  sources  of  information  have  seriously  misre- 
presented the  facts. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  admit  that  all  or  most  of  the 
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alienation  between  the  races  is  due  to  the  grave  mistakes  of  th6 
reconstruction  period  or  to  the  present  policy  of  Northern  papers. 
Race  antagonism  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
other  countries,  where  this  cause  does  not  exist.  To  ascribe  race 
friction  at  the  South,  as  certain  Southern  writers  and  speakers  do, 
solely  or  mainly  to  the  past  or  present  policy  of  the  government 
towards  the  Southern  States  or  to  the  tone  of  Northern  papers,  and 
then  to  say  almost  in  the  same  breath  that  race  friction  and  lynch- 
ing are  found  in  the  North,  is  clearly  inconsistent.  The  friction 
between  the  races  was  probably  an  inevitable  result  of  emancipa- 
tion, although  hastened  and  intensified  by  the  blimders  of .  recon- 
struction. 

3.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  policy  of  enlisting  negroes  as 
federal  soldiers  has  had  a  decided  effect  in  increasing  negro 
crime.  Certainly,  the  evidence  offered  in  favor  of  this  claim  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  the  conclusion. 

4.  A  restricted  suffrage  in  the  Southern  States  will  probably 
not  avail  materially  to  improve  the  conditions.  Negro  crime '  is 
apparently  about  as  frequent  and  heinous  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  for  a  generation  the  race  has  had  no  political  priv- 
ileges, as  it  is  in  the  States  of  the  far  South. 

5.  Education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  will  not  materi- 
ally improve  the  situation.  An  education  which  will  aid  the  negro 
in  securing  self-support  is  of  primary  importance. 

6.  No  federal  legislation,  such  as  that  demanded  by  certain 
negroes  against  lynching  or  that  demanded  by  certain  of  both 
races  making  large  appropriations  for  deportation  of  the  negroes, 
seems  likely  to  be  enacted  or  offers  a  real  and  adequate  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Positively,  I  may  sum  up  my  conclusions  as  follows :  — 

A  large  and  increasing  amount  of  negro  crime  is  manifested  all 
over  the  country. 

This  raises  a  problem  pressing  with  especial  weight  upon  the 
States  where  negroes  are  numerous. 

The  causes  may  be  grouped  as  defective  family  life,  defective 
industrial  equipment  and  ability  in  comparison  with  their  compet- 
itors, increasing  race  solidarity  among  the  negroes,  and  increasing 
alienation  from  the  whites. 

Southern  whites  often  exaggerate  the  agency  of  Northern  whites 
or  Northern  negroes  in  causing  the  present  condition,  and  thus 
minimize  their  own  responsibility. 
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•  Northern  whites  often  ignore  the  burden  which  Southern  whites 
and  the  better  class  of  negroes  are  canying  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  federal  policy  since  the  war  has  contributed  to  increase 
race  friction  and  negro  crime.  Hence  they  are  often  ignorant 
and  unjust  in  their  criticisms. 

These  misunderstandings  are  the  strongest  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  possible  increase  of  sectional  antagonism  between 
North  and  South. 

Lynching  is  harmful  mainly  because  it  prevents  the  rise  of  a 
public  opinion  based  on  a  careful  sifting  of  the  facts.  Where 
practised  under  any  provocation,  however  great,  by  members  of 
one  race  upon  those  of  another,  it  fosters  the  development  of  sep- 
arate public  opinions  one  for  each  race,  and  hence  tends  to  make 
co-operation  of  the  two  in  one  government  impossible. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  more  complete  democracy 
than  in  the  New  England  towns.  Modem  governments  tend 
tc%ards  a  more  democratic  form,  and  at  the  North  the  belief  is  very 
deep  seated  that  the  progress  of  humanity  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  and  progress  of  democratic  government.  Now  demo- 
cratic government  is  essentially  a  government  by  organized  legal 
public  opinion.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  government  by  dis- 
organized public  opinion  secures  at  best  the  will  of  only  a  fraction 
of  the  public.  Hence  a  believer  in  democracy  is  bound  to  be  an 
opponent  of  lynch  law,  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  the 
North  to  lynch  law  is  due,  not  as  is  sometimes  said  to  hatred  of 
the  South,  but  rather  to  a  love  for  democracy. 

The  greatest  problem  which  modem  democracy  has  to  face  is 
perhaps  this :  Can  the  democratic  forms  developed  among  a  homo- 
geneous people  with  unifying  traditions,  like  the  people  of  England, 
Old  and  New,  be  extended  to  people  widely  different  in  race, 
religion  and  ethical  and  social  code  ?  Can  English  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ultimately  apply  to  India  and  Egypt  and  South  Africa  ? 
Can  American  forms  be  extended  to  the  two  races  at  the  South  or 
in  the  Philippines  ?  Either  the  public  opinion  of  one  race  must 
dominate,  as  that  of  the  whites  has  done  in  India  and  the  South, 
or  the  two  races  must  co-operate  so  far  as  to  develop  a  common 
public  opinion.     The  latter  is  the  only  tme  democracy. 
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3.     AMERICAN   EXPANSION    CONSIDERED   AS 
AN   HISTORICAL   EVOLUTION. 

BY   SAMUEL   L.  PARRISH,  ESQ.,  OF   NEW   YORK. 
[Read  Wednesday  morning,  September  6.] 

In  the  fierce  current  of  events  which  sweeps  along  the  nations 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny,  the  eddies  and  even  the  whirl- 
pools must  be  recognized  as  incident  only  to  the  current  itself. 

There  are  those  who  call  the  battle  of  Manila  an  "  accident," 
and  fail  to  comprehend  that  Manila  was  but  the  logical  sequence 
of  four  centuries  of  antecedent  conditions  to  be  readily  traced 
upon  the  page  of  history. 

It  is  my  intention,  then,  to  invite  you  to  consider,  in  merest  out- 
line, three  historical  periods  bearing  directly  upon  the  situation 
that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  find  ourselves  confronted 
with,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

First,  The  political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  relations  of  the  European  powers  toward 
each  other  at  that  time. 

Second,  The  relations  of  the  European  powers  to  the  western 
hemisphere  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Third,  The  relations  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

If,  in  considering  the  first  period,  we  look  over  the  map  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  just  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  we  find,  roughly  speaking,  the  following  con- 
ditions, beginning  with  Spain  in  the  south-west  comer  and  then 
swinging  around  the  circle  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

For  seven  hundred  years  Spain  had  been  surely  coming  to  her 
own  again.  During  all  that  time  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  eighth 
century  had  been  slowly  driven  back,  the  struggle  leaving  its  im- 
press, both  for  good  and  evil,  upon  the  Spanish  character. 

Now  the  cross  and  now  the  crescent  had  been  in  the  ascendant ; 
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but  in  1492,  the  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  America,  Moorish 
dominion  ceased  on  Spanish  soil,  and  the  cross  floated  triumphant 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Thenceforward 
Spain  enters  upon  her  career  as  a  consolidated  kingdom  and  mari- 
time world  power.  Thus  we  leave  her  for  the  moment  to  consider 
the  condition  of  ^Italy. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  had  been,  ever  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  a  thousand  years  before,  the  prey  of  external  foes 
and  of  internal  dissension. 

Once  mistress  of  the  world,  ruling  with  imperial  sway  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  far  inland  on  every 
side  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  civilization  of  which  she  her- 
self was  at  once  the  author  and  interpreter,  she  was  not  now  even 
mistress  of  herself. 

Rent  into  a  dozen  fragments,  Italy  was  simply  a  congeries  of 
small  kingdoms,  petty  principalities  and  powers,  papal  states, 
grand-duchies  and  oligarchic  republics,  forever  quarrelling  one 
with  the  other.  Of  great  men  there  were  enough  to  adorn  an 
empire ;  but,  in  the  world  drama  about  to  open,  Italy  counted  for 
nothing  as  a  political  factor. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  East,  we  come  to  South-eastern  Europe. 
Here  we  find  conditions  that  would  indeed  be  startling  did  they 
exist  to-day. 

The  Moslem,  about  to  be  driven  forever  from  South-western 
Europe,  had  made  his  appearance,  like  harlequin  in  the  panto- 
mime, in  the  south-east;  and  the  Christian  powers  had  all  and 
more  than  they  could  do  to  hold  in  check  the  rising  tide  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Russia,  as  such,  did  not  exist ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Europe,  with  the  Tartar  hordes  on  one  side  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other,  found  themselves  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea. 

The  low  order  of  their  own  civilization  and  their  lack  of  sea 
power  debarred  them  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  great 
events  now  looming  on  the  political  horizon.  Retracing  our  steps 
toward  the  west  and  north,  we  now  come  to  Central  Europe. 

Here,  again,  Italian  conditions  prevailed ;  for  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  shadowy  legacy  of  Charlemagne,  was  already  in  the 
state  described  later  by  Voltaire,  for  it  was  neither  holy,  nor 
Roman,  nor  an  empire,  exercising  but  a  feeble  authority  over  the 
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disintegrated  mass  of  states  and  cities  and  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords-paramount  of  principalities.  What  foreign  commerce  existed 
was  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  a  body  without  imperial  aspirations,  and  asking  only  to 
be  let  alone,  and  to  be  allowed  peacefully  to  follow  its  gainful 
pursuits  in  its  own  way  without  interference. 

Such  real  authority  as  existed  in  the  empire  was  about  to  be 
allied  to  Spain,  thus  increasing  her  power  and  prestige  in  her  rela- 
tions toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  in  Central  Europe  no  progressive,  enlightened,  consolidated 
empire  like  that  of  Germany  to-day. 

In  our  Western  progress  we  next  come  to  France.  Here  the 
conditions  change ;  and,  approaching  the  point  of  our  departure, 
we  find  the  general  political  situation  broadly  resembling  that  of 
Spain.  Built  upon  the  foundations  of  feudalism,  the  genius  of  her 
people,  combined  with  that  of  their  rulers,  had  made  of  France  a 
fair  kingdom,  rich,  homogeneous,  and  powerful,  ready  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  about  to  begin,  and,  from  her  position 
as  a  maritime  power,  prepared  to  do  so  in  an  effective  manner. 

Now  crossing  the  Channel,  we  come  to  a  country  which  we  as 
Americans  should  never  approach,  either  actually  or  in  contem- 
plation, except  with  a  feeling  of  kinship ;  for,  however  bitter  at 
times  may  have  been  our  contentions,  no  broad-minded  American, 
whatever  his  antecedent  nationality,  can  ever  regard  England  in 
any  other  light  than  as  at  least  our  political  fatherland.  Right 
royally  as  America  has  welcomed  the  Caucasian  emigrant  from 
every  land,  and  important  to  our  growth  as  have  been  these  for- 
eign accessions,  it  is  nevertheless  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish idea  of  political,  personal,  and  religious  liberty  that  our  own 
fair  structure  rests.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  then, 
England,  too,  was  awakening  to  the  new  life  about  to  dawn  upon 
mankind. 

The  distracting  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ceased  and  an  astute 
sovereign  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.  sat  in  peace  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  ready  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  the  changed 
conditions  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  America,  of  gunpowder 
and  of  printing.  With  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler,  Henry 
had,  too,  the  commercial  instinct,  and  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  English  navy  and  merchant  marine.  What  this 
navy  accomplished  against  Spain  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  in 
the  time  of  Henry's  grand-daughter,  needs  hardly  to  be  recalled. 
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The  above  bare  outline  of  European  conditions  discloses,  then, 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  in  the 
world  but  three  civilized,  consolidated,  maritime  nations  ready 
and  eager  to  contend  for  the  prize  about  to  be  set  before  them 
through  the  genius  of  an  Italian.* 

It  was,  then,  to  be  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Latin,  with  the  Gaul  sandwiched  in  between. 

And  now  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  great 
world .  drama  opens,  the  issue  fraught  with  momentous  conse- 
quences for  untold  generations  to  come. 

Spain  was  first  in  the  field,  and,  backed  by  the  vast  resources 
of  a  great  empire,  kept  so  far  in  the  lead  for  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  France  and  little  England  were  almost  lost 
sight  of,  at  least  so  far  as  actual  territorial  acquisition  and  profit- 
able commerce  were  concerned. 

Coming  to  the  second  period,  let  us  now  consider  the  position 
of  the  three  powers  just  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Spain  and  Portugal  between  them  were  still  the  undisputed 
rulers,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  of  the  whole  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  that  vast  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Georgia  which  now  forms  so  fair  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States. 

The  North  American  Colonies,  practically  confined  to  the  re- 
gion east  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  well  as  British  North  America, 
were  English  territory.  The  great  West  and  North-west,  now  the 
granary  of  the  world,  was  No  Man's  Land.  The  Indian  and  the 
buffalo  roamed  at  will. 

It  was  to  require  yet  another  generation  finally  to  settle  the 
question  of  actual  ownership,  and  two  or  three  to  reduce  that 
ownership  to  profitable  possession.  Time  enough  to  dispute 
when  there  was  something  tangible  to  dispute  about 

Little  perhaps  as  it  may  have  been  appreciated  at  the  time,  it 

*  For  the  purposes  of  this  short  paper,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  consider  Holland, 
though  later  in  the  field,  as  part  of  England,  and  Portugal  as  part  of  Spain.  The  Dutch  dur- 
acter  and  theory  and  practice  of  colonization  were  for  all  essential  purposes  the  same  as  those  ol 
England,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  relations  of  Portugal  toward  Spain,  so  far  as  those 
relations  bear  upon  the  progress  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  New  World.  What  the 
republic  of  Holland  (though  adminbtered  under  monarchical  forms)  has  since  so  wooderfully 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  successful  ruling  of  an  inferior  race  can  best  be  studied  in  the 
history  of  Java.  If  five  millions  of  Hollanders  can  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  Javanese,  I  submit  that  eighty  millions  <A  Americans  oug:ht  not  to  shrink  from 
a  similar  task  over  against  about  eight  millions  of  Filipinos. 
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may  now  be  seen  that  the  consequences  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
as  determining  the  trend  of  antagonistic  forms  of  progress  over  a 
vast  area,  were  perhaps  the  most  momentous  in  history. 

France  had  dreamed  of  an  empire  comprising  the  whole  of 
North  America  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  later  perhaps  even 
also  to  the  east.  If  a  Norman  duke  could  conquer  old  England, 
why  not  a  French  king  New  England  ? 

Beginning  with  Canada  and  stretching  over  to  the  Mississippi, 
then  down  the  great  river  to  Louisiana,  she  felt  sure  that  time 
alone  would  be  requisite  to  drive  Spain  from  North  America. 

Already  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  industrial  collapse,  largely  the 
result  of  the  fanatical  and  short-sighted  policy  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  earlier,  when  the  laborious  and  peaceable  Moriscoes, 
representing  the  skilled  labor  of  Spain,  were  driven  from  the 
country. 

The  astute  statesmen  of  France  must  have  foreseen  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  at  hand.  But  the  fall 
of  Quebec  was  the  death-knell  of  France  in  the  New  World.  A 
fitful  reappearance,  the  result  of  Napoleonic  complications,  just 
antecedent  to  our  Louisiana  purchase,  was  her  last  expiring 
breath. 

From  becoming  a  dominating  factor  in  North  and  South 
America  and  ultimate  controller  of  the  destinies  of  millions, 
this  competitor  for  the  prize  of  Columbus  shrivelled,  as  with 
the  touch  of  a  magician's  .wand,  into  the  possession  of  Martin- 
ique. The  curtain  is  rung  down  on  France ;  and  England  and 
Spain,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  Lord  Salisbury's  living 
and  dying  nations,  stand  facing  each  other  alone  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  sudden  and  grotesque  reappearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  France  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War, 
that  imbecile  attempt  of  the  third  Napoleon  to  turn  back  the 
page  of  history,  can  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  affording 
food  for  the  laughter  of  gods  and  men. 

Coining  now  to  the  third  period,  let  us  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Americas  in  the  present  century. 

The  intolerable  methods  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  led  to  the 
inevitable  result 

Colony  after  colony  has  revolted,  and  here  within  our  own  time 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  France. 
The  parallel,  however,  is  not  complete ;  for,  whereas  the  posses- 
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sions  of  France  fell  to  an  enlightened  power,  capable*<^  dealing 
with  a  new  situation  and  of  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  territory  the  blessings  of  civilization  regulated  by  or- 
derly government,  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  were  left  to  their 
own  feeble  devices.  Fitful  and  uncertain  despotisms  and  oligar- 
chies, masquerading  under  republican  forms,  have  hardly  been  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  order. 

The  Central  and  South  American  situation  was  moreover  com- 
pUcated  (and  will  doubtless  for  untold  generations  so  remain)  by 
the  existence  of  a  vastly  preponderating  aboriginal  population 
incapable  of  self-government 

Unlike  our  North  American  Indian,  this  population  is  too  peace- 
able and  too  much  adapted  to  its  tropical  and  sub-tro[Hcal  envinMi- 
ment  to  permit  of  evolution  by  eliminadon.  This  phase  I  shall 
consider  later  on. 

Some  years  after  the  successful  revolt  of  Mexico  against  Spain 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  occurred  our  own  logical  and 
inevitable  Mexican  War.  Unjust  as  that  war  was,  under  the  nar- 
rower theory  of  international  obligation,  it  but  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  dangerous  but  necessary  doctrine  of  the  "  higher 
law.''  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  the  little  that  he  hath."  In  other  words,  nations  are 
the  trustees  of  civilization.  If  they  fail  to  make  proper  use  of 
their  opportunities,  others  better  qualified  will  take  their  places. 
Such  is  the  law  of  progress.  The  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo 
was  but  the  relentiess  execution  of  this  law.  I  know  of  none  to- 
day who  advocate  the  return  of  California  to  Mexico  upon  the 
ground  of  the  injustice  of  its  original  acquisition. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  then,  the  United  States  fell  heir, 
as  residuary  legatee,  to  the  great  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  of  North  America ;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  another 
act  in  the  world  drama  that  is  being  played  before  our  eyes. 

Our  domain  now  extends  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, —  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  equalled,  if  at  all,  only  by  Europe,  the  mother  of 
that  Aryan  civilization  about  to  encircle  the  globe  with  its  domi- 
nating influence. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  struggle  of  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  accomplished  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  and 
the  English-speaking  race,  now  at  one  in  its  aims,  reigns  triimi- 
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phant,  embracing,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  future,  Central 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  the  territory  in  actual  possession. 

The  battle  of  Manila  has  not  changed,  but  only  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

European  nations  have  not,  and  will  not  assume  to  dictate  the 
policies  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  so-called  republics  as 
the  result  of  the  expansion  of  our  domain  in  the  East 

I  have  up  to  this  point  traced,  necessarily  only  in  barest  outline, 
the  conflict  of  the  European  powers  for  the  control  of  the 
Americas. 

The  picture  is  only  complete  when  we  contemplate  the  work 
done  by  the  other  great  branch  of  our  race  in  Africa,  Australia, 
India,  and  Egypt 

And  now  with  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  scene 
changes. 

The  domination  of  the  heretofore  unoccupied  temperate  zones 
of  the  earth,  including  a  great  area  in  the  East,  having  been 
settled,  another  momentous  problem  comes  to  the  front,  the  result 
of  the  progress  of  industrial  civilization. 

If  you  will  take  any  carefully  compiled  book  of  international 
statistics  and  make  a  comparative  table  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  you  will,  unless  previously  informed,  be  astonished  at  the 
part  played  by  the  tropics  in  furnishing  those  things  requisite  and 
necessary  to  sustain  the  industries  of  the  temperate  zone. 

With  the  spread  of  industrialism,  the  result  of  man's  increased 
dominion  over  nature,  following  upon  the  mechanical  inventions 
of  a  mechanical  age,  tropical  products  have  suddenly  assumed  an 
importance  but  little  anticipated  even  fifty  years  ago. 

With  the  sudden  shrinkage  of  the  world  as  the  result  of  the 
improved  means  of  intercommunication,  far-off  Cathay  becomes 
tributary  to  our  industrial  empire ;  and  just  what  this  means  in  the 
future  can  best  be  appreciated  by  the  consideration  of  the  practi- 
cal certainties  connected  with  the  increase  of  our  own  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  United  States  contained, 
approximately,  say  five  millions  of  people.  In  a  hundred  years  the 
five  will  have  increased  to  eighty  millions.  Upon  the  same  ratio  of 
increase  the  end  of  the  next  century  would  see  thirteen  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  alone.  Obviously,  such 
a  result,  for  many  reasons,  is  impossible.  Take  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease for  the  future,  however,  as  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
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past,  and  we  still  have  a  population  of  nearly  three  hundred  mill- 
ions in  the  United  States  in  the  time  of  the  children  of  those  now 
living.  So  philosophical  an  historian  and  conservative  an  ob- 
server of  current  events  as  Mr.  John  Fiske  in  his  essay  on  "  Mani- 
fest Destiny  "  puts  the  number  as  between  five  and  six  hundred 
millions. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  in  an  interesting  comparative  table,  puts  it  at  385,000,000. 
Europe  to-day,  with  a  sustaining  power  not  much  exceeding  that 
of  the  United  States,  and,  with  Canada  included,  muth  less,  com- 
fortably supports  nearly  four  himdred  millions ;  and  the  population 
of  the  world  is  not  only  increasing,  but  also  rapidly  tending  toward 
equalization, —  the  result  of  cheap  methods  of  intercommunication. 

Three  hundred  millions  of  American  citizens,  speaking  the  same 
language  and  governed  by  the  same  law,  dwarfs  any  aggregate 
heretofore  contemplated. 

The  Roman  Empire,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  people  and  was  ultimately  and  logically  crushed  under  its  own 
weight,  aided  in  its  downfall  by  our  vigorous  forefathers, —  the  out- 
side barbarians, —  in  whose  hands  rested,  from  the  fifth  century  on, 
for  many  centuries  the  physical  force  of  the  world.  Happily,  all 
this  is  changed ;  for,  ever  since  war  became  a  science,  the  Titan 
offspring  of  the  brain  of  man  at  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
machine  shop,  the  sceptre  of  physical  force  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  civilization.  Genseric  and  Attila,  Genghis  Khan  and 
Timour  the  Tartar,  are  nightmares,  not  warnings.  The  "  yellow 
peril "  does  not  exist. 

But  note  now  the  other  differences.  Rome  was  a  congeries  of 
civilized,  semi-civilized,  and  semi-barbarous  States,  united  by  no 
common  bond  except  the  supremacy  of  Roman  law  (modified  to 
suit  national  customs),  backed  by  the  mercenary  legions. 

Pro-consuls  exercised  despotic  sway  in  far-distant  provinces, 
weeks  away  from  home  communication. 

Rome,  with  slavery  as  a  comer  stone,  was  without*  representa- 
tive government,  practically  the  invention,  through  centuries  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  of  the  English-speaking  race.  The  print- 
ing-press, public  schools,  and  general  education,  making  possible 
pubUc  opinion,  with  its  effect  upon  officials  and  the  home  govern- 
ment, were  unknown  to  Rome.     In  other  words,  all-  the  powerful 
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machinery  of  intelligent  and  responsible  modem  government  was 
unknown. 

Verres  in  Sicily  two  thousand  years  ago  and  Lord  Curzon  in 

India  to-day  represent  the  progress  of  a  naturally  dominant  race 

in    the   art    of    governing  a    subject    province.     Compare  their 

methods,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  the  future  government  of  the 

♦  outside  world. 

What,  then,  are  my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to-day? 

Statesmen,  though  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  present, 
are  unworthy  the  name  unless  they  look  reasonably  far  into  the 
future.  They  must  build  their  foundations  deep  if  they  would 
support  the  inevitable  political  sky-scraper  of  the  next  generation. 
The  rickety  old  three-story  ofi5ce  building  of  fifty  years  ago,  with- 
out elevator  or  telephone  service,  compared  with  the  modem 
twenty-five-story  structure,  affords  but  a  feeble  contrast  to  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  world  at  large  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Three  hundred  millions  of  active,  commercially  aggressive,  and 
industrious  American  citizens  cannot  be  bottled  upon  this  conti- 
nent. The  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  never  have  and  never  will, 
unaided,  develop  orderly  self-government  of  a  character  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  possessions  in  the  interest  of 
the  rising  tide  of  industrialism,  ever  increasingly  requiring,  with 
increase  of  population,  economy  of  production. 

Shrink  as  we  may  from  the  task,  the  swift  current  of  events  has 
driven  the  United  States  into  the  forefront  of  the  world's  battle 
for  racial  and  commercial  supremacy. 

The  Philippines  are  but  the  entering  wedge.  As  the  great 
Pacific  power  of  the  near  future,  we  must  sooner  or  later  bring 
China  under  our  paramount  influence,  so  far  at  least  as  naval 
power  can  accomplish  that  result.  The  longer  we  postpone  the 
initiatory  steps,  the  greater  will  be  the  sacrifice  required  of  us  to 
obtain  a  foothold. 

The  ultintate  conflict  will  be  between  the  autocratic  idea  of 
govemment  represented  by  Russia  and  the  democratic  idea  repre- 
sented by  England  and  America. 

Even  as  applied  to  the  domination  of  inferior  races,  the  English- 
man in  India  is  a  more  attractive  spectacle  to  American  eyes  than 
the  Russian  in  Siberia  and  China. 
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The  present  cordiality  of  sentiment  between  England  and 
America  represents  a  recognition  of  this  fact  Germany,  France, 
and  the  other  European  and  even  Asiatic  powers  will  exert  their 
fluctuating  influence  from  time  to  time  upon  the  conflict  as  may 
seem  best  to  them  in  their  own  interest  at  the  moment  But  in 
the  coming  grand  struggle  for  world  dominion  they  will  exercise 
only  an  incidental,  and  not  ultimately  dominating  influence.  Their 
limitations  are  set  by  their  incapacity  for  expansion  on  a  great 
scale,  combined  with  the  awkward  necessity  of  protecting  their 
own  territory  from  inter-European  aggression.  England,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  already  own  more  than  half  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Small  bodies  gravitate  toward  the  larger  and  not  toward 
each  other.  The  highly  trained  English  and  Continental  states- 
men, accustomed  from  their  youth  up  to  the  consideration  of 
world  problems  and  backed  by  the  experience  of  centuries  of  in- 
herited diplomacy,  are  much  keener  than  our  own  in  appreciating 
all  these  points. 

Germany  is  too  late  in  the  race.  Had  she  been  a  consolidated 
maritime  kingdom  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  map  of  the  world 
would  not  be  what  it  is  to-day. 

France  is  in  decadence.  The  possession  of  Sahara  and  all  the 
deserts  of  tropical  Africa,  with  Madagascar  and  a  piece  of  malarial 
Asia  thrown  in,  cannot  save  her  in  the  struggle. 

In  the  great  consolidated  world  of  one  or  two  hundred  years 
hence  the  relations  of  France  and  even  Germany  to  that  world  may 
well  be  those  of  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the  Europe  of  to-day. 
The  three  things  that  must  increasingly  determine  the  destinies  of 
nations  are  extent  of  territory,  capacity  to  sustain  population, 
and  the  character  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  combination  never  before 
dreamed  of,  much  less  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment  If  popula- 
tion and  territory  were  alone  requisite,  then  China  would  be  great 
If  the  character  of  the  people  were  alone  to  coimt,  then  Holland 
would  be  a  world  power.  But  the  North  America  of  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  be  a  greater  than  China,  populated  by  men  at 
least  the  equals  in  character  and  accomplishment  of  the  Dutch. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  shirk  our  du- 
ties and  responsibilities.  The  English-speaking  race  has  at  last 
proved  itself  the  masterful  and  dominant  race  of  the  world,  and 
must  control  the  tropics,  as  it  already  practically  controls  the  tem- 
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perate  zone ;  for  the  development  of  the  two  must  in  the  future^ 
ever  increasingly,  go  hand  in  hand.  For  the  United  States  to 
falter  or  turn  back  now  would  be  a  crime  against  civilization  and 
entail  upon  the  next  generation  a  duty  properly  belonging  to  this. 

In  the  great  crises  of  our  national  life  the  instinct  of  the  people 
always  has  been,  and,  while  we  retain  our  national  character, 
always  will  be,  a  far  safer  guide  than  the  sometimes  learned  and 
often  timid  arguments  of  the  cultivated  few.  This  thought  gave 
Lincoln  strength  in  his  darkest  hour  of  trial. 

In  our  late  Civil  War  the  highest  and  most  respectable  legal 
talent  was  not  wanting  to  show  that,  if  the  war  could  not  be  con- 
ducted under  the  Constitution,  it  should  not  be  conducted  at  all. 
As  that  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  one,  too, 
ultimately  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  so  will  our  colonial  posses- 
sions finally  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 

Many  will  be  the  blunders  committed,  deep  from  time  to  time 
may  be  our  humiliation,  and  bitter  will  be  our  experience ;  but 
upon  the  successful  solution  by  the  American  people  of  the  prob- 
lems incident  to  expansion  now  set  before  them  must  depend  the 
future  progress  of  the  world. 

The  honest  and  intelligent  domination  of  the  inferior  races  is 
the  task  set  before  us.  The  sobering  influences  incident  to  the 
responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  a  similar  task,  successfully  accom- 
plished, has  distinctly  improved  the  English  national  character  in 
the  past  hundred  years. 

Let  our  inspiration  come,  then,  from  the  contemplation  and 
emulation  of  England  in  India  and  Egypt  and  Holland  in  Java. 
The  difficulties  of  our  perplexing  negro  and  other  problems  will  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  a  manful  attempt  to  solve  the 
greater  problem  of  the  East. 

Lust  of  power  for  the  sake  of  its  wilful  exercise  never  has  been 
and  I  believe  never  will  be  a  characteristic  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. An  honest  desire  of  the  vast  majority  to  do  the  right  as  God 
gives  them  to  see  the  right  always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  guiding  principle  of  a  great  people,  constituting  —  if  you 
will — an  empire,  but  an  empire  composed  of  active,  intelligent, 
industrious,  self-governing  citizens,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  known,  and  upon  which  rests  the  hope  of  the  world, 

I  know  that  in  the  busy  world  of  to-day  classical  comparisons 
are  somewhat  out  of  date ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
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to  recall  to  mind  that  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  three  men, 
Roman  citizens,  divided  the  world  among  them, —  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Octavius.  Lepidus  took  Northern  Africa  and  Spain, 
Antony  took  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  Octavius  took  Italy  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lives  of  these  men,  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  their  ambitions  (and,  I  may  add,  their  hatreds  and  their 
loves),  have  been  depicted,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  time,  but 
in  the  rich  imagery  of  Shakspere's  play  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra." But  it  was  not  many  years  before  Octavius,  by  force 
of  arms,  became  Caesar  Augustus,  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  And 
then  it  was  that  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  closed, 
which  signified,  under  the  Roman  law  and  custom,  that  war  had 
ceased,  and  that  universal  peace  reigned  throughout  the  empire. 
And  then,  too,  it  was  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  bom. 

And  so,  as  I  look  into  the  future,  I  see  again  the  world  divided 
into  three ;  but  this  time  it  will  be  three  nations,  and  not  three 
individuals,  which  will  divide  the  world  among  them,  if  not  in 
actual  territorial  division,  at  least  in  dominating  political  influence. 
And  those  three  nations  will  be  —  in  fact,  are  —  named  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  ultimate  political  importance :  first,  Russia, 
that  grim  spectre  of  the  north  that  seeks  to  enfold  in  her  chill 
embrace  the  destinies  of  the  world;  second,  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  a  vast  and  magnificent  federated  empire  that  will  be 
standing  for  stability  and  order ;  and,  third  and  last,  the  United 
States  of  America.     And  the  last  shall  be  first. 

And,  as  I  seek  to  draw  aside  the  veil  still  more  and  gaze  still 
further  into  the  great  hall  of  time,  peering  down  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  centuries,  I  see  again  Caesar  Augustus,  sole  ruler  of 
the  world.  But  this  time  it  will  not  be  a  single  individual.  But 
Caesar  Augustus,  sole  ruler  of  the  world,  will  be  the  imperial 
democracies  of  the  English-speaking  race,  ruling  with  directing 
mind  and  guiding  with  S)rmpathetic,  outstretched  hand  a  Chris- 
tian world  bound  together  by  the  iron  bands  of  order,  of  justice, 
and  of  peace. 

And  this  is  no  idle  dream,  for  you  yourselves  have  seen  the 
beginnings  of  these  iron  bands  forged  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of 
battle  before  your  very  eyes  within  the  year  last  past;  for  the 
guns  of  Dewey*s  and  of  Sampson's  fleets  were  but  the  instruments 
of  progress  in  the  hands  of  God. 
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4.     PRINCIPLES   AND   AIMS   OF   THE   CON- 
SUMERS'   LEAGUE. 

BV   MRS.    FLORENCE   KELLEY,    OF    NEW   YORK    CITY. 
[Read  Wednesday  morning,  September  6.] 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  Consumers'  League  are  few 
and  simple.     They  are  partly  economic  and  partly  moral. 

The  League  acts  upon  the  proposition  that  we  are  all  consum- 
ers all  our  lives.  From  the  newsboy  who  fosters  the  cigarette 
and  chewing  gum  trades,  (and  is  himself  fostered  by  oiu-  selfish 
neglect  to  give  our  preference  to  some  one-armed  adult  head  of  a 
family),  to  the  self-conscious  patrons  of  the  Kelmscott  sheets,  we 
all  make  daily  and  hourly  choice  of  the  bestowal  of  our  means. 
And,  as  we  do  so,  we  help  to  decide,  however  unconsciously,  how 
our  fellow-men  and  women  and  children  shall  spend  their  time 
in  making  what  we  buy.  Few  of  us  can  give  much  in  charity : 
giving  a  tithe  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  usual  custom.  But,  what- 
ever our  gifts  may  be,  they  are  less  decisive  for  the  weal  and  woe 
of  our  fellows  than  are  our  habitual  expenditures.  For  a  man 
is  very  largely  what  his  work  makes  him, —  an  artist,  a  handi- 
craftsman, an  artisan,  a  drudge,  a  newsboy,  a  sweaters*  victim,  or, 
scarcely  less  to  be  pitied,  a  sweater.  All  these  and  many  more 
classes  of  workers  exist  to  supply  the  demand  that  is  incarnate  in 
us  and  our  friends  and  our  fellow-dtizens. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  may  help  once  or 
twice  in  a  year  to  decide  how  the  tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  local 
tax  rate  shall  be  adjusted  to  our  industry.  But  all  of  us,  all  the 
time,  are  helping  to  determine  what  industries  shall  be  carried  on 
at  all  and  under  what  conditions. 

Broadly  stated,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Consumers'  League  to  con- 
tribute toward  moralizing  this  decision ;  by  gathering  information 
which  may  enable  us  to  decide  with  knowledge ;  and  by  appealing 
to  the  conscience,  so  that  the  decision  when  made  may  be  a  right- 
eous one. 
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The  Consumers'  League,  then,  acts  upon  the  principle  that  the 
consumer  ultimately  determines  all  production,  since  any  given 
article  must  cease  to  be  produced  if  all  consumers  ceased  to  pur- 
chase it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-hair  furniture  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  which  has  now  virtually  ceased  to  be  manufact- 
ured. On  the  other  hand,  any  article,  no  matter  how  injurious  to 
human  life  and  health  the  conditions  of  its  production,  or  with 
what  risk  they  may  be  attended,  continues  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  so  long  as  there  is  demand  for  it ;  e.g.,  nitro-glycerine,  gim- 
powder,  phosphorus  matches,  mine  products  of  all  kinds. 

While,  however,  the  whole  body  of  consumers  determine  in  this 
large  way,  and  in  the  long  run,  what  shall  be  produced  and  what 
shall  cease  to  be  produced,  the  individual  consumer  has  at  pres- 
ent, for  want  of  organization  and  technical  knowledge,  no  adequate 
means  of  making  his  wishes  felt,  of  making  his  demand  an  effec- 
tive demand. 

A  painful  type  of  the  ineffective  consumer  may  be  found  in  the 
colony  of  Italian  immigrants  in  any  one  of  our  great  cities.  These 
support  at  least  one  store  for  the  sale  of  imported  macaroni,  ver- 
micelli, sausage  (Bologna  and  other  sorts),  olive  oil,  Chianti  and 
other  light  Italian  wines,  chestnuts  and  cheeses.  These  articles 
are  all  excessively  costly  by  reason  of  the  transportation,  the  im- 
port and  duties  involved ;  but  the  immigrants  are  accustomed  to 
them,  and  prefer  to  eat  a  less  quantity  of  fliese  kinds  of  foods  rather 
than  a  greater  abundance  of  the  foods  which  are  cheaper  and 
more  accessible.  The  pitiful  result  is  that  the  importer  buys  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  the  real  Italian  product  requisite  for  pur- 
poses of  admixture  with  native  American  adulterants.  The  most 
flagrant  example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  Italian  olive  oil,  of  which 
virtually  none  really  pure  is  sold  at  retail.  What  the  Italian  im- 
migrants get  is  the  familiar  Italian  label,  the  well-known  package 
with  its  contents  tasting  more  or  less  as  the  Italian  product  used 
to  taste  at  home  in  Italy.  What  the  actual  ingredients  may  be 
they  know  as  little  as  we  know  when  we  put  our  so<alled  but- 
ter and  our  so-called  maple  syrup  or  honey  on  our  hot  cakes 
at  a  city  hotel.  The  demand  of  the  Italians  for  native  Italian 
products,  although  large,  persistent,  and  maintained  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers,  is  not  an  effective  demand, 
because  the  immigrants  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  organ- 
ization wherewith  to  enforce  their  wishes. 
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That  knowledge  alone,  without  organization,  is  not  enough  to 
create  an  effective  demand  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
a  conscientious  shopper  of  my  acquaintance,  in  Chicago,  some 
years  ago.  Deeply  stirred  by  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
sweaters'  victims  and  their  sufferings,  she  set  out  to  free  hef  own 
conscience  by  buying  only  goods  made  in  factories.  *  She  began 
in  the  great  department  store  in  which  she  had  always  fitted  out 
her  boys  for  school  The  salesman  duly  assured  her  that  "  all  our 
goods  are  made  in  our  own  factory."  She,  being  a  canny  person 
and  well  instructed,  asked  for  a  written  statement  of  that  fact, 
signed  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  to  be  sent  home  with  the  goods. 
It  was  never  sent,  though  this  was  an  unusually  good  customer, 
and  the  firm  was  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  her,  if  possible. 
This  process  she  repeated  in  several  stores,  besides  some  of  the 
most  reputable  outfitting  establishments.  In  time  it  became  clear 
to  her  mind  that  she  could  not  free  her  conscience  alone  and  un- 
aided. Her  plight  well  illustrates  the  case  of  the  individual  con- 
sumer, enlightened,  but  unorganized,  and  therefore  ineffectual. 

The  prosperous  purchaser,  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  best 
that  the  market  affords,  is  prone  to  assume  that  the  high  price 
which  he  pays  for  his  goods  affords  assurance  that  they  are  cleanly 
made,  and  that  a  fair  share  of  the  high  price  goes  in  the  form  of 
wages  to  the  workman  who  makes  his  garment.  How  far  this  is 
from  being  a  safe  assumption  is  shown  by  a  personal  experience 
of  my  own.  During  the  terrible  small-pox  epidemic  which  ravaged 
the  clothing  workers'  district  of  Chicago,  in  1894,  I  was  once 
looking  for  a  cigar-worker  who  was  said  to  have  small-pox  in  his 
family.  Quite  by  accident  I  stumbled  upon  a  tailor,  newly  moved 
into  the  house,  and  not  registered  either  with  the  city  or  board 
of  health,  or  with  my  department.  (I  was  at  that  time  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  State  Factory  Inspectors.)  In  his  shop,  which 
was  his  dwelling,  there  was  a  case,  of  small-pox.  There  was,  also, 
a  very  good  overcoat,  such  as  gentlemen  were  paying  $60  to 
$75  for  in  that  season.  In  the  collar  of  the  coat  was  a  hang-up 
strap,  bearing  the  name  of  the  leading  merchant  tailor  of  Helena, 
Mont.  The  history  of  the  coat  was  as  follows:  The  tailor  in 
Helena,  Mont,  had  had  in  his  window  samples  of  excellent 
cloth,  from  which  the  imsuspecting  customer  ordered.  The  tailor 
took  the  customary  measurements,  and  telegraphed  them  with  the 
sample  number  of  the  cloth  to  the  wholesaler  in  Chicago,  whose 
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agent  he  was.  The  wholesaler  had  had  the  garment  cut  in  his 
factory,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  house  in  which  we  found  it  Only  by 
the  sheer  accident  of  our  finding  the  tailor  and  the  small-pox 
patient  while  looking  for  an  entirely  different  person  was  the 
customer  in  Helena  saved  from  buying  small-pox  germs  in  his 
expensive  garment  Since  this  was  only  one  of  many  cases  which 
came  to  oiu-  knowledge  of  custom  tailors  driven  by  extreme 
poverty  to  conceal  the  dreadful  fact  of  the  presence  of  small-pox 
in  their  families  through  the  fear  of  losing  a  few  days'  or  a  few 
weeks'  wages,  it  follows  that  the  prosperous  purchaser  was  not 
even  entitled  to  an  easy  conscience  on  the  score  of  wages  paid  to 
the  man  who  did  his  work.  Intrinsically,  the  position  of  the 
prosperous  purchaser  in  this  case  was  much  like  that  of  the 
Italian  inmiigrants.  Like  them  he  was  paying  a  price  which 
entitled  him  to  clean  goods.  Like  them  he  had  neither  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  nor  the  organization  wherewith  to  protect  himself. 

Although  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  though  not  alwajrs  so 
sensational,  are  known  more  or  less  vaguely  to  thousands  of  shop- 
pers, yet  the  question  is  asked  from  time  to  time  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  another  volunteer  society,  whether  the  needs  of 
purchasers  and  workers  cannot  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
State  and  municipal  governments  enforcing  existing  statutes  and 
ordinances  ?     The  answers  to  this  question  are  manifold. 

One  answer  is  that  there  is  a  distinctly  demoralizing  influence 
at  work  through  reckless  advertising,  against  which,  hitherto,  no 
adequate  counter-influence  has  been  at  work.  Since  the  great 
body  of  sellers  have  no  stable  demand  upon  which  they  can  coimt 
with  certainty,  they  have  recourse  to  creating  a  demand  by  devices 
of  their  own,  chi^  among  which  is  advertising.  This  can,  how- 
ever, usually  lay  no  claim  to  instructing  the  purchaser,  but  is 
meant  to  stimulate,  persuade,  entice,  incite,  and  induce.  Much  of 
it,  of  which  the  patent  liedicine  advertisement  may  serve  as  the 
type,  is  aimed  directly  at  the  ignorance  of  the  purchasing  public. 
Nearly  all  advertising  is  directed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  purchasing 
public,  and,  therefore,  offers  primarily  cheapness. 

Now  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  no  objection  to 
cheapness,  such  as  is  brought  about  by  the  ten-needle  sewing- 
machine,  driven  by  the  d)aiamo,  and  sewing  garments  cut  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  at  one  time  by  the  electrical  cutting  machine. 
What   it  does  object  to  is  that   cheapness  which  is  attained  by 
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making  children    run  foot   power   machines   in   tenement  house 
kitchens  in  competition  with  the  electrical  installations. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  aims,  therefore,  to  afford 
information  whereby  the  purchaser  may  attest  the  accuracy  of  the 
advertisements,  at  least  in  certain  important  respects.  How  great 
is  the  need  of  such  information  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  knee  pants  sewed  in  the  filthiest  tenement-house  bedrooms 
in  Chicago  frequently  carry  little  tags  carefully  sewed  into  the 
belts  bearing  the  woven  words  "New  York,"  though  they  are 
made  in  Chicago  by  Bohemians,  Russians,  and  Italians,  many  of 
whom  have  never  seen  New  York.  In  Boston,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  there  lay  on  the  desk  of  one  of  the  factory  inspectors  the 
half-page  advertisement  of  a  famous  firm,  with  the  legend,  "  All 
our  goods  are  factory-made:  we  handle  no  sweat-shop  goods." 
Beside  it  lay  the  official  notice  of  the  inspector  that  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  firm,  found  that  day  in  a  tenement  house  in  which  there 
was  infectious  disease,  must  be  left  where  they  were,  pending 
.disinfection. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  why  such  a  society  is  needed  is 
this.  Our  legislation  is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  States ; 
and  the  righteous  man  in  Massachusetts,  living  under  the  best 
labor  code  in  the  country,  enforced  by  the  most  vigilant  and 
efficient  factory  inspectors,  is  in  danger  of  buying  goods  made  in 
infectious  shops,  under  the  sweating  system,  which  is  in  full  blast 
and  is  daily  increasing  in  extent  and  intensity  in  Greater  New 
York,  quite  as  much  as  the  Montana  purchaser  was  in  like  danger 
from  the  Chicago  shops.  For,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  no  one  State  can  forbid  the  importation  of  goods 
made  in  another  State,  however  far  the  standard  of  conditions  of 
manufacture  in  that  State  may  fall  below  its  own.  Therefore 
there  seems  to  be  ample  room  for  a  national  society  to  promote 
uniform  factory  laws  throughout  the  great  manufacturing  States. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

Tfte  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  the  boards  of  health. 
State  and  municipal,  and  the  State  factory  inspectors  publish 
information  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruction  of  the  public. 
But  very  little  of  this  information  has  hitherto  been  published  in 
•  such  forms  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  individual  purchaser. 
If  I  have  read  the  reports  of  all  these  officers,  I  am  not  only  in  as 
great  danger  as  before  of  buying  glucose  for  sugar,  acetic  acid 
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for  vinegar,  and  paper  in  the  soles  of  my  shoes.  I  am  in  as  great 
danger  as  before  of  buying  small-pox,  measles,  infectious  sore  eyes, 
scarlet  fever,  and  a  dozen  forms  of  skin  disease  in  my  new  gar- 
ments. For  not  one  of  these  officials  publishes  the  list  of  kitchen 
tailors  to  whom  the  merchant  tailors  give  out  their  goods  to  be 
made  up,  just  as  not  one  of  them  can  possibly  give  information 
whereby  adulterations  of  food-stuffs  can  be  detected  in  the  private 
kitchen.  There  is  the  very  greatest  need  of  a  private  society 
equipped  for  the  investigation  of  certain  specified  branches  of 
industry,  to  guarantee  the  best  establishments  to  the  purchaser, 
to  use  all  such  information  as  the  already  existing  agencies  afford, 
and  continually  spur  them  up  to  make  their  information  more 
practical  and  specific,  thus  affording  to  the  individual  purchaser 
that  specific  knowledge  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  so  sorely  lacks. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  want  of  just  such  a  volunteer  body  that  the 
dissemination  of  official  information  concerning  the  conditions  of 
manufacture  has,  hitherto,  been  largely  ineffectual.  In  vain  has 
the  fact  been  printed  that  the  fashionable  chocolates  of  the  day 
are  made  by  Italian  children  of  habits  so  filthy  that  physicians, 
asked  by  the  factory  inspectors  to  examine  them  as  to  their  fitness 
to  work,  under  the  factory  law,  required  the  children  to  bathe, 
have  their  hair  cut,  and  change  their  clothing  before  proceeding 
to  the  examination.  The  chocolates  are  as  fashionable  as  ever. 
In  vain  has  the  fact  been  printed  that  the  bouillon  placed  on  the 
market  by  certain  of  the  famous  Chicago  packing  firms  is  boiled 
in  such  close  proximity  to  their  fertilizer-storage  that  the  factory 
inspectors  are  apt  to  fall  ill  after  every  inspection.  The  bouillon 
continues  to  be  served  at  the  luncheons  and  dinners  of  the  socially 
aspiring,  and  is  advertised  as  especially  suitable  for  the  aged,  the 
invatlid,  and  for  delicate  children.  In  vain  is  the  fact  printed,  year 
after  year,  that  the  sweaters  and  their  victims,  after  working  four- 
teen, sixteen,  and  eighteen,  even  twenty  hours  a  day  in  their  rush 
season,  starve  through  a  long  vacation  at  their  own  expense ;  that 
consumption,  formerly  almost  unknown  among  the  Russian  Jews, 
is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  tailors'  disease,"  having  becpme 
distinctly  characteristic  of  the  sweaters'  victims,  in  consequence 
of  the  inhuman  conditions  of  their  work.  Official  statements  of 
all  these  matters,  safely  buried  in  annual  reports,  do  not  reach  and 
influence  the  masses  of  purchasers. 

Incidentally,  it  is  also  true  that  a  community  is  likely  to  enjoy 
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the  benefits  of  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  its  laws  and  ordinances 
just  in  proportion  as  it  co-operates  through  volunteer  organizations 
with  the  ofi5cials  who  write  these  reports ;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
such  tangible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  story  of  honest  officials  hounded  out  of  office,  of  weak 
ones  bribed,  and  of  incompetents  permanently  retained,  is  one  of 
the  black  chapters  of  industrial  history. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  acts  upon  the  proposition 
that,  to  constitute  an  effective  demand  for  goods  made  under  right 
conditions,  there  must'be  numbers  of  consumers  sufficiently  large  to 
assure  purchases  steady  and  considerable  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  expense  incurred  by  humane  employers.  For  this  purpose 
the  National  Consumers'  League  undertakes  an  especial  investi- 
gation of  a  single  sharply  defined  branch  of  industry  as  an  ex- 
periment as  to  the  power  obtainable  for  the  purchaser  through 
knowledge  and  organization.  To  manufacturers  in  that  branch, 
(women's  white  muslin  underwear),  the  National  Consumers' 
League  offers  the  use  of  its  label,  promising  to  promulgate  in 
all  legitimate  ways  both  the  label  and  the  standard  upon  which 
it  is  based,  to  organize,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leagues,  both  State 
and  local,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  intelligent  interest  through- 
out the  country  in  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  and  of  inducing 
the  purchasing  public  to  give  the  preference  to  those  employers 
whose  work  is  done  under  humane  conditions. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  co-operative  movement  has  grown 
to  gigantic  proportions,  the  purchasers,  by  pooling  their  interests, 
have  been  able  to  employ  expert  buyers  who  can  stipulate  in  ad- 
vance as  to  conditions  of  manufacture  as  well  as  prices  and  quali- 
ties, and  obtain  in  return  for  the  stable  demands  which  they  rep- 
resent, goods  produced  by  manufacturers  aware  in  advance  of  the 
wishes  of  this  part  of  their  piurchasing  public.  In  this  country, 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  organization,  supply  and  demand  are 
left  to  regulate  themselves  automatically,  ruining  in  the  process 
large  numbers  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  guess  unsuc- 
cessfully as  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  involving  the  purchasers 
in  the  consumption  of  immense  quantities  of  adulterated  goods 
made  in  the  attempt  to  approximate  to  the  wishes  of  the  unor- 
ganized purchasing  public,  and  driving  down  below  the  living 
point  the  wages  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the  employees  who  pro- 
duce and  distribute  the  goods. 
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The  National  Consumers'  League  recognizes  the  fact  that  this 
blind  guessing,  inferring,  deducing  the  wishes  of  the  consumer 
from  his  actions  in  the  past,  and  present,  to  his  probable  wishes  in 
the  future,  is  not  inevitable  in  consequence  of  any  natural  or  social 
law.  All  factory  legislation  is  enacted  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  relations  of  demand  and  supply  are  susceptible  of 
beneficent  modifications.  The  co-operative  movement  is  a  farther 
witness  to  the  same  truth.  The  Consumers'  League,  the  latest 
comer  in  the  field,  aims  at  still  another  demonstration  of  this  truth. 

The  standard  of  requirements  for  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  women's  white  muslin  underwear^  adopted  for  the 
present,  embodies  only  three  conditions;  and  these  are  already 
realized  in  the  best  factories  which  we  have  found  in  that  branch 
of  manufacture.  These  requirements  are,  that  all  goods  must 
be  manufactured  on  the  premises  by  the  manufacturer  to  whom  the 
use  of  the  Consumers'  League  label  is  granted;  that  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  factory  law  are  complied  with ;  that  no  over- 
time is  worked ;  that  no  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
employed. 

Since  the  exodus  of  manufacture  from  the  home,  the  one  great 
industrial  function  of  women  has  been  the  fimction  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Not  only  all  the  foods  used  in  private  families,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  furniture  and  books,  as  well  as  the  clothing 
for  men  and  boys,  is  prepared  with  the  direct  object  in  view  of 
being  sold  to  women.  It  is,  therefore,  very  natural  that  the  first 
effort  to  educate  the  great  body  of  miscellaneous  purchasers  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  purchaser  should  have  been  un'dertaken 
by  women  among  women  on  behalf  of  women  and  girls.  Having 
proved  successful,  within  moderate  limits,  in  that  field,  it  is  now 
extending  among  people  irrespective  of  age  and  sex,  and  is  asking 
the  co-operation  of  learned  bodies  such  as  this. 

The  first  effort  in  this  country  was  made  by  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  in  New  York 
City,  in  1890.  They  selected  two  stores  in  which  the  treatment 
of  the  employees  seemed  more  than  usually  humane ;  and,  setting 
forth  the  good  points  of  these  stores  as  their  standard,  they  wrote 
to  fourteen  hundred  storekeepers  on  Manhattan  Island,  inquiring 
whether  they  wished  to  arrange  the  work  in  their  stores  in  con- 
formity with  the  standard,  and  have  their  establishments  included 
in   a  projected  White  List.     Of  the  fourteen   hundred,  two  re- 
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sponded  favorably.  From  that  modest  beginning  the  present 
White  List  of  stores  has  grown  up,  year  by  year,  until  it  now  em- 
braces the  thirty-five  leading  retail  stores  in  New  York  City. 
For  the  two  ladies  proceeded  to  organize  their  friends  and  enlist 
others;  to  bring  their  growing  constituency  to  the  attention  of 
storekeepers;  to  circulate  their  White  List  and  the  standard  on 
which  it  was  founded;  and  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  purchasers  to  determine  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  stores. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City,  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  stores  on  Manhattan  Island,  made  its  appeal  exclusively 
to  the  conscience  of  the  purchasers.  In  asking  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  stores  on  the  White  List,  it  stated  its  purpose 
of  encouraging  humane  employers  to  continue  in  their  course,  and 
of  inducing  others  to  imitate  them.  The  success  attending  that 
appeal  has  encouraged  the  league  to  enter  upon  its  more  extended 
field  of  action,  and,  incidentally,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
appeal.  The  National  Consumers'  League  now  asks  that  pur- 
chasei*s  by  insisting  upon  buying  goods  bearing  its  label  will 
discriminate  in  favor  of  those  manufacturers  who  treat  their 
employees  humanely,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  business  under 
the  competitive  system  permit,  and  that  they  will  do  so  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  employees  and  also  for  the  sake  of  promoting  that 
form  of  manufacture  which  is  most  wholesome  for  the  whole 
community  in  preference  to  conditions  in  which  danger  of  spread- 
ing infection  is  constant  and  considerable.  The  appeal  is  still,  as 
before,  on  behalf  of  the  employee;  but  it  is  also  on  behalf  of 
a  much  larger  constituency, —  the  whole  purchasing  public. 

For,  clearly,  it  is  also  a  social  duty  to  promote  that  form  of 
manufacture  which  tends  toward  wholesome  products,  made 
under  right  conditions,  rather  than  the  sweat-shop  with  its 
dangers  to  the  family  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  to  the 
purchaser  who  may  buy  all  the  diseases  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  foregoing,  despite  the  glib  assurance  of  the 
salesman  that  "  all  our  goods  are  factory  made,  produced  in  our 
own  factory." 

Moreover,  the  present  appeal  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  is  of  great  value  to  those  employers  who  care  to  meet 
their  employees  as  self-respecting  people  employed  imder  reason- 
able  conditions,   and    paid    wages    in   proportion   to    the   value 
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of  their  work.  Many  such  employers  have  greeted  the  League 
with  cordial  welcome.  One  proprietor,  whose  factory  has  been 
known  for  forty  years  as  having  most  carefully  selected  em- 
ployees, unusually  intelligent,  and  in  surroundings  rarely  desir- 
able, on  being  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  League,  stated 
that  this  was  an  aspect  of  his  factory  in  which  the  public  had  not 
seemed  to  be  interested.  The  proprietors  of  such  factories  sus- 
tain the  constant,  intense  pressure  of  the  competition  of  others 
who  have  a  lower  standard ;  and  they  need  and  welcome  the  con- 
scious support,  moral  and  financial,  of  the  League.  One  practical 
demonstration  of  approval  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
enlightened  and  humane  manufacturers  is  the  offer  to  bear  the 
expense  of  printing  the  labels  and  attaching  them  to  the  product. 
Another  is  the  help  given  by  manufacturers  of  extensive  experi- 
ence in  drafting  the  contract  to  be  used,  and  many  various 
designs  for  the  label,  from  among  which  the  one  now  in  use  was 
selected.  As  the  League  grows  in  numbers  and  influence,  this 
moral  support  to  the  humane  employer  may  be  expected  to  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  emulation  in  others  who  have  hitherto  been 
guided  by  the  desire  for  cheapness  rather  than  for  goodness  in 
the  arrangements  of  their  factories.  This  has  been  noticeably  the 
effect  of  the  New  York  City  League,  the  most  enlightened  em- 
ployers having  been  the  first  to  meet  its  standard  of  requirements, 
and  others  hesitating  for  years,  but  finally  coining  to  the  point 
of  making  the  required  concessions. 

Recognizing  that  its  work  must  be  one  of  organization  and  edu- 
cation, the  League  has  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions.  Professors  Taussig  and  Ashley  of  Harvard, 
Seligman  and  Clark  of  Columbia,  Henderson  of  Chicago,  and 
Coman  of  Wellesley  have  been  advocates  of  the  League  and  its 
work.  The  first  four  named  are  vice-presidents  of  the  local 
leagues  in  their  own  States,  while  Professor  Coman  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  League.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  in- 
duced to  discuss  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a  paper  on  the  "  Power  of  the  Consumer  Economically  Con- 
sidered," and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  devoted  a  session  to  the  subject  of  the  League  itself,  and 
published  the  discussions  in  its  Annals.  The  Association  of  Col- 
legiate AlumnsB  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October  discusses  a  paper 
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on  the  "  Teaching  of  Economics  in  the  Colleges  embraced  in  this 
Association  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Theory  of  Consump- 
tion." The  Consumers'  League  seeks,  also,  the  co-operation  of 
the  women's  clubs,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
having  voted  to  devote  the  industrial  session  of  its  next  meeting 
to  the  Consumers'  League  and  its  work,  with  a  view  to  spreading 
it  throughout  the  country,  in  all  the  clubs.  The  League  also  asks 
the  individual  clubs  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  the  State  Federa- 
tions to  place  it  on  programmes  of  their  annual  meetings.  A 
student  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  having  finished  her  thesis 
and  having  some  time  to  spare  before  taking  her  examination  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  spent  her  Christmas  vacation 
work  as  saleswoman  in  two  department  stores  in  Chicago,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  real  wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  work 
in  such  stores  in  that  city.  Her  report  of  her  experiences  and 
observations,  from  day  to  day,  has  been  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  This  lady.  Miss  Annie  MacLean,  will 
be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Ontario, 
during  the  coming  year.  She  will  not  only  teach  economics  from 
a  modem  standpoint,  but  will  emulate  the  professors  already 
mentioned  in  laying  especial  stress  upon  the  theory  of  consump- 
tion. 

In  general,  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  will  depend  largely  upon  the  intelligence  and 
active  work  of  its  local  organizations,  and  the  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion which  these  succeed  in  enlisting  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  At  present  the  League  points  out  that  consumers,  even 
when  imorganized,  have  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  production  of 
any  given  goods  by  rrfraining  from  purchasing  them,  to  promote 
the  production  of  others  by  demanding  them.  When  organized, 
even  very  partially,  consumers  can  and  do  decide,  within  certain 
limits,  the  conditions  under  which  the  desired  goods  shall  be  pro- 
duced. Consumers  have,  however,  done  neither  of  these  things 
in  an  orderly  and  enlightened  way,  except  so  far  as  co-operative 
buying  has  been  practised,  and  the  practice  of  adulteration  of  food 
products  limited  by  legislative  measures  procured  by  the  efforts  of 
consumers.  The  power  of  the  purchaser  —  which  is,  potentially, 
omnipotent — becomes  great  in  practise,  as  shown  by  his  con- 
sciously getting  his  own  way,  only  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  en- 
lightened, organized,  in  direct  communication  with  the  producer. 
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exactly  informed  concerning  the  conditions  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  able  thus  to  enforce  his  dwn  wishes  instead  of 
submitting  his  will  to  the  enticement  and  stimulus  of  the  adver- 
tising seller. 

Briefly  stated,  by  way  of  r^sum^,  the  aim  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers* League  is  to  organize  an  effective  demand  for  goods  made 
under  right  conditions.     As  means  to  this  end,  it  endeavors : 

1.  To  investigate  existing  conditions  of  production  and  publish 
the  results  of  its  investigation. 

2.  To  guarantee  to  the  public  goods  found  to  have  been  made 
under  right  conditions,  by  attaching  to  them  its  label. 

3.  To  organize  bodies  of  purchasers  for  the  promotion  of  such 
investigations  and  for  promoting  the  purchase  of  goods  made 
imder  satisfactory  conditions. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  and  encourage  in  every  legitimate  way 
those  employers  whose  work  is  done  under  humane  and  enlightened 
conditions. 

5.  To  procure  further  legislation  for  the  protection  of  pur- 
chasers and  employees. 

6.  To  co-operate  with  the  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution  or  to  enforce  laws 
and  ordinances  dealing  with  those  conditions. 

7.  To  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  purchaser  as  an  offset  to 
continual  appeal  of  advertisers  to  the  credulity  and  cupidity  of 
the  public. 
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5.     PAST   AND   PRESENT   REQUIREMENTS   OF 
PRISON- SCIENCE. 

REMARKS   IN   OPENING  A   DEBATE. 

BY   F.    B.    SANBORN,    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL 

ECONOMY. 

The  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy  of  Antigone,  where  the  mod- 
em spirit  breathes  through  the  classic  forms  more  vitally  than  in 
most  of  those  masterpieces  of  Attic  genius,  exclaims  at  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  its  dithyrambic  chants,*  — 

"  Many  marvels  mortals  scan, — 
Nought  more  marvellous  than  Man.** 

Then  it  begins  to  recite  the  progress  made  by  mankind  in  civiliza- 
tion,—  power  over  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  fruitful  furrows  of 
the  land,  gained  by  this  wise  and  artful  creature,  who  learns 
speech  and  airy  thought,  subdues  huge  brutes,  captures  light- 
minded,  light-winged  birds,  contrives  against  winter  frost  and  sum- 
mer rain,  and  many  future  exigencies,  but  cannot  guard  against 
disease  and  death,  with  all  his  craft  and  traditional  accumulation 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  same  with  mental  and  moral  diseases 
which  thwart  and  arrest  the  triumphs  of  mankind.  Our  race  \\zs 
been  slower  to  deal  with  these  than  with  the  physical  circumstances 
which  high  civilization  so  completely  overcomes.  It  is  but  a  few 
decades  since  we  got  a  glimpse  into  the  true  way  of  treating  the 
insane.  The  prevention  of  insanity  is  still  far  from  our  achievement, 
however  much  it  may  be  talked  and  written  about  So,  too,  with 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  crime.  It  is  less  than  a  century  since 
we  have  learned  even  passably  the  best  methods  for  this;  and 
prison  science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  so  far  as  the  world  at 
large  is  concerned.  Pathetic  and  humiliating  is  the  tardy  advance 
made  in  this  direction.  Very  provoking  to  the  enlightened  are  the 
dull  indifference  and  frequent  hallucination  of  the  commimity  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals.     Something  has  been  learned 

*  Sophocles,  Antigone,  ver.  334  to  375. 
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in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  the  early  training  of  children  other- 
wise exposed  mainly  to  criminal  experiences ;  but  how  few  are  the 
prisons  in  which  the  adult  convict  meets  with  a  training  adapted 
to  his  sore  need,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  community  that  arrests 
and  believes  it  "  punishes  "  the  offender  I 

Gradually,  however,  and  in  regard  to  a  large  class  of  criminals, 
(the  so-called  "  first  offenders  "  )  there  has  grown  up,  most  rapidly 
in  America,  what  may  justly  be  called  **  Prison  Science."  Its  best 
examples  are  in  the  men's  prison  at  Elmira,  which  is  the  outgrowth 
of  Mr.  Brockway's  half-century  of  experience  in  controlling  and 
instructing  convicts,  and  the  women's  prison  at  Sherbom  in 
Massachusetts,  lately  under  the  stimulating  and  inspiring  govern- 
ment of  Mrs.  Johnson.  Others  have  originated  or  imitated  ideas 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  prisoners  and  have  put  these  into 
practice  in  their  own  establishments ;  and  such  prisons  are  increas- 
ing. But  the  two  just  named  have  developed  these  recent  ideas 
successfully,  and  are  serving  as  a  warning  to  many  and  a  model  to 
more  in  the  difficult  and  much  misconstrued  task  of  giving  con- 
victs a  chance  to  return  to  the  community  whose  intimacy  they 
have  forfeited.  As  yet  the  criminals  of  longer  habituation  in 
guilt  have  come  but  little  under  this  new  development  of  prison 
science,  except  that  they  now  receive,  in  some  States,  an  added 
sentence  for  the  proved  fact  that  they  are  old  offenders ;  but  the 
tendency  is,  where  crime  is  best  understood,  to  establish  a  small 
class  of  incorrigibles,  for  whom  perpetual  imprisonment  is  the  sen- 
tence. This  would  be  on  the  theory  that  they  can  never  safely 
be  returned  to  the  community,  upon  which  they  are  found  to  be 
perpetually  preying,  with  no  reasonable  hope  that  they  can  be 
cured  of  their  evil  habits.  What,  then,  were  the  past  requirements 
of  prison  discipline,  upon  which  our  grandfathers  insisted,  as 
they  began  to  remedy  (under  the  impulse  given  by  Howard  and 
the  early  reformers)  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  convict  system  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ? 

I .  In  the  first  place,  physical  and  moral  ss^tation,  of  the  most 
elementary  sort ;  in  the  place  of  indescribable  filth  and  jail  fever, 
with  alternations  of  riot  and  starvation  in  food,  that  there  should 
by  ventilation,  bathing,  and  regularity  in  diet  and  occupation  or 
exercise.  For  promiscuous  association  between  the  depraved  and 
the  comparatively  innocent,  separation  by  classes  was  demanded ; 
and  then,  pushing  a  good  principle  to  extremes,  isolation  by  day 
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as  well  as  by  night,  or  the  so-called  *  Separate  System,*  to  mitigate 
the  cost  and  evils  of  which  the  Silent,  or  Auburn,  System  was  set 
up,  in  some  respects  more  unreasonable  than  the  rigors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System.  These  were  the  methods  prevalent  in  the 
more  advanced  communities  when  I  began  to  study  the  prison 
question  in  1864. 

2.  For  instruction  to  convicts,  religious  exercises  and  conversa- 
tion, with  prison  libraries  of  rigidly  selected  and  profoundly  dull 
books, —  the  Bible  always  excepted,  which  was  generally  found, 
and  in  itself  a  library  of  serious  entertainment,  when  the  prisoner 
could  read  it, —  which  was  by  no  means  always  the  case,  even  in 
New  England,  where  reading  and  writing  almost  came  "  by  nature,*^ 
as  Dogberry  says.  Schools,  if  existing  or  proposed,  were  but  for 
short  hours,  infrequent,  and  without  method  or  aught  but  acci- 
dental results.  Prison  visitation  by  the  ostensibly  good  was  the 
specific  in  the  separate  prisons,  its  model  being  the  gospel  intima- 
tion that  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned  was  a  Christian  vir- 
tue,—  as  it  certainly  is, —  but  upon  far  other  terms  than  in  the 
ages  of  indiscriminate  tyrannical  imprisonment,  when  the  chief 
criminals  were  the  men  in  places  of  power. 

3.  For  labor  in  prisons  those  occupations  were  chosen  which 
were  especially  hard,  and  could  not  promote  the  convict's  self- 
support  on  going  forth.  Care  was  also  taken  that  he  should  not 
learn  engraving  and  printing,  lest  he  should  be  thus  qualified,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  counterfeiters, 
then  much  dreaded  by  the  community,  which  lay  unguardedly  open 
to  falsifications  of  the  currency  in  this  country.  In  England, 
"  hard  labor  "  got  to  have  the  meaning  of  useless  labor,  like  turn- 
ing a  crank,  where  there  was  no  use  of  the  power  produced, — 
the  most  deadening  and  soul-stifiing  manual  occupation  that  can 
be  fathered  on  that  Evil  One  who 

**  Finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

This  kind  of  toil  was  reckoned  among  the  "  deterrent "  influences 
of  imprisonment,  upon  which  much  stress  was  laid,  although  no- 
body could  see,  from  the  record  of  reconviction,  that  any  rascal 
was  deterred  from  any  crime  by  dread  either  of  the  stone-yard  or 
the  inanimate  prison  chaplain. 

No  doubt  these  substitutes  for  the  misery  and  vice  described  by 
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Oglethorpe  and  Howard,  and  sought  to  be  cured  by  Bentham, 
were  a  great  improvement  on  what  preceded  them ;  but  they  did  not 
prevent  the  constant  increase  of  crime,  and  still  less  did  they  re- 
form the  criminal.  Accordingly,  men  of  genius  began  to  devise 
another  method,  which,  though  now  applied  to  first  offenders  with 
much  success,  was  first  tried  by  Alexander  Maconochie  in  Norfolk 
Island  with  the  worst  class  of  English  and  Irish  felons,  where  it 
produced  results  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  next  introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton  —  a  man  without  genius,  but  of  rare  executive 
talent — in  the  Irish  prisons. 

This  experiment  began  in  1854.  At  that  time,  and  for  some 
years  before,  a  young  American  of  Connecticut,  and  first  engaged 
in  the  State  prison  of  Wethersfield  (Mr.  Brockway),  was  going 
through  his  'prentice  years  of  prison  management,  at  first  under 
a  skilful  teacher  of  the  old  methods  at  Wethersfield  and  Albany, 
(Amos  Pillsbury)  and  then  at  the  head  of  a  small  county  prison 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Like  Captain  Maconochie,  he  is  a  man  of 
genius.  Like  Captain  Crpfton,  he  is  a  man  of  great  practical 
talent.  And  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  person  that  we  owe 
the  initiation  and  development  of  prison  science  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  From  Rochester  he  was  called  to  Detroit,  from 
Detroit  to  Elmira ;  and  at  each  remove  he  added  to  his  ingenious 
mechanism,  inspired  by  a  philanthropic  but  disciplined  soul,  for 
recovering  the  criminal  from  his  chronic  malady  of  law-breaking. 
He  has  changed  the  prison  to  a  reformatory,  and  has  made  of  the 
reformatory,  not  a  mere  place  for  theories  and  sermons,  but  a 
school,  or,  rather,  a  college  of  manual,  mental,  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. And  he  has  done  this  by  means  and  upon  principles  which 
can  be  introduced  elsewhere,  and  have  been  used  in  many  other 
prisons  in  America.  He  has  made  virtue  teachable,  which  Soc- 
rates wished,  but  doubted. 

Virtue  is  more  teachable  when  women  are  the  instructors  and 
exemplars ;  and  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Johnson,  whose  untimely  death  we 
all  lament,  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  special  development  of  this 
same  new  prison  science  for  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  women, 
—  a  task  always  difficult,  and  perhaps  never  more  effectively  per- 
formed than  by  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Sherbom.  Proceeding  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  Mr.  Brockway,  she  adapted  the  disci- 
pline and  instruction  to  women, —  varying  them  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality  from  those  so  long  acted  on  at  Elmira, —  and 
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the  result  has  justified  her  choice  of  means.  Wishing  to  obtain 
for  our  discussion  the  most  recent  views  of  Mr.  Brockway,  I  wrote 
to  him  in  August,  and  have  the  two  following  letters ;  — 

Elmzka,  N.Y.,  Aug.  a8,  1899. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga,  N.Y. : 

D<ar  Mr.  Sanborn^ — Replying  to  yours  of  the  21st  in  which  yon  ask  me 
to  remark  upon  **  The  Present  Tendency  in  Prison  Science,**  I  have  to  say, 
briefly :  — 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  science,  neither  severity  nor  sentimentalism 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  thought  of  the  leaders  is  undoubtedly  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  current  public  opinion.  It  is  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated that  the  average  convicted  criminal  is  not  so  different  in  his  moral  nature 
and  possibilities  as  he  is  different  in  his  instinctive  moral  behavior  as  a  member 
of  society.  He  may  or  may  not  be  specially  wicked  above  others  of  his  class, 
who  have  wit  enough  to  be  wicked  within  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but 
the  essential  difference  is  that  he  overrides  the  bounds  of  legal  requirement. 
This  may  be  from  different  causes,  be  it  hereditary  degeneracy,  influence 
of  unfavorable  early  circumstances,  or  ignorance,  with  deficient  power,  as  .well 
as  an  indisposition  to  apply  himself,  and  so  produce,  of  his  own  legitimate 
effort,  the  means  for  satisfactions. 

For  his  recovery  to  industry  and  orderiy  behavior  the  tendency  of  our 
process  is  more  to  training,  less  to  preaching  or  persuasion.  The  whole 
human  organism  is  usually  out  of  adjustment;  and  he  needs  physical  reno- 
vation, improvement  of  nervous  tone,  and  so  of  power.  More  and  more 
attention  is  given  to  this  initial  and  necessary  process  of  requirement.  The 
prisoner  nowadays  is  not  studied  with  the  view  to  discover  either  the  fact  or 
the  scope  of  his  free  agency.  He  is,  if  degenerate,  also  uneducated,  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  not  trained  to  self-management  and  the  habit  of  industry  and 
reasoning  required  for  safety  in  the  competitions  and  temptations  he  must 
meet,  when  free. 

We  have  prisons,  but  more  and  more  reformatory  prisons.  A  dangerous 
tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  the  '*  reformatory  *'  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  **  reform," — a  magical  or  miraculous  instantaneous  moral 
revolution  of  character, —  and  to  forget  that  the  ideal  reformatory  for  adult 
felons  is  also  a  prison, —  a  dangerous  tendency,  oftentimes  a  master  menace  to 
prison  science.  With  the  susrender  of  punishment  as  the  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment, there  has  come  a  neglect  to  impose  and  enforce  the  necessary 
•conditions  of  training,  because,  usually,  the  prisoners  dislike  to  be  trained. 
They  would  avoid  the  reluctant  or  painful  practices  by  which  new  habits  are 
formed  and  old  ones  discarded. 

The  newer  prison  science  supplies  individual  treatment  to  all.  When  the 
prisoner  is  received,  he  is  closely  scrutinized,  and  a  plan  of  treatment  adopted 
with  the  view  to  fit  him  for  release.  The  study  at  the  commencement  and 
the  treatment  all  along  are  almost  exclusively  for  this  end.  The  preparation 
•accomplished  is  supervised  and  tested  when  the  prisoner  is  released  on  parole. 
The  history  of  a  prisoner  discharged  on  parole  Wednesday,  the  23d  of 
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August,  1899,  fairly  illustrates  a  result  of  the  training  process  in  a  modem 
reformatory  prison.  Cons.  No.  6,319,  nineteen  years  old,  received  in  Janu- 
ary, 1894,  grand  larceny,  first  degree,  maximum  ten  years.  Both  parents  dead 
many  years  then ;  three  sisters  and  two  brothers,  of  whom  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  all,  excepting  that  one  sister  was  an  epileptic  and  one  brother  was 
then  a  horse-dealer.  His  parents  could  but  merely  read  and  write,  and  the 
family  had  no  savings.  The  prisoner,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  sent  to  Drum- 
gold's  Catholic  Home,  where  he  remained  seven -years;  afterward  was  Mght 
months  or  a  year  at  the  Westchester  Protectory,  and  at  least  once  imprisoned 
in  the  City  Workhouse.  He  had  no  family  life,  having  spent  all  his  years  in 
institutions  or  as  denizen  of  **  furnished  rooms  **  in  New  York.  He  was  in  his 
crime  associated  with  another  youth  of  about  the  same  age  and  social  circum- 
stances, his  companion  in  the  Protectory  and  in  the  workhouse.  The  recorded 
estimate  of  his  moral  susceptibility  and  general  sensitiveness  at  his  admission 
was  zero.  He  was,  on  admission,  after  the  usual  period  in  the  gymnasium, 
assigned  to  appropriate  classes  in  the  school  of  letters,  and  to  learn  the  shoe- 
maker's trade. 

The  first  three  years  the  prisoner  made  a  rough  passage  of  it,  alternating 
between  the  initial  grade  and  the  convict  grade  below ;  and  for  three  months 
or  so  he  was  in  the  third  grade  of  incorrigibles.  The  last  two  and  a  half 
years  he  made  a  more  creditable  record,  and  latterly,  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  a  most  excellent  one.  His  record  shows  the  first  three  years  39  very 
serious,  185  derelict,  and  120  minor  demerits.  The  last  two  and  a  half 
years  the  total  demerit  is  for  5  serious  offences,  77  derelicts,  and  56  for 
minor  offences ;  and  the  most  of  them  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
were  in  the  first  year  of  that  period.  Latterly  his  record  has  been  excellent 
and  well-nigh  perfect. 

He  graduated  in  his  trade,  he  covered  the  whole  field  of  educational  course 
here  in  the  Reformatory,  and  during  the  last  winter  was  a  member  of  the 
special  academic  class  studjring  and  debating  the  topic  **  Political  Economy.** 
He  is,  of  course,  five  and  a  half  years  older  than  when  admitted,  now  nearly 
twenty-five.  He  has  been  for  many  months  employed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
manual  training  department  here,  where  he  was  faithful  and  efficient ;  and,  on 
reaching  New  York,  he  found  at  once,  with  some  assistance  by  the  Prison 
Association,  employment  at  his  trade. 

He  has  grown  from  a  homeless  metropolitan  street  gamin,  impulsive  and 
reckless,  to  a  man  self-regulated,  steady-minded,  intelligent,  and  with  the 
equivalent  of  an  academic  education,  as  under  the  public  school  system. 

I  append  two  notes  written  by  the  prisoner  after  his  parole  was  authorized, 
when  in  the  deep  of  discouragement  because  his  efforts  to  procure  employ- 
ment had  failed.    The  last  one  is  in  response  to  my  chidings. 

**  Supt. :  I  am  going  to  be  honest  with  you  as  far  as  possible. 

**  I  am  about  to  write  to  five  or  six  men  whom  I  know  for  certain  will  aid 
me ;  but,  mind  you,  sir,  they  are  men  with  whom  no  man  can  associate  and 
be  respectable,  or  at  all  times  reputable.  I  am  driven  to  do  this.  They  are 
good  friends  to  me,  and  will  surely  help  me ;  but  with  them  I  will  lose  all  the 
good  instilled  into  me  by  these  five  years  of  hard  discipline.    If  you  gainsay 
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me  in  this^  all  weU  and  good ;  but,  remember,  they  are  the  only  friends  I  have, 
and  with  whom  I  wish  no  further  association  except  I  am  compelled  to  by  the 
uneharitableness  of  thos*e  to  whom  I  have  applied,  bat  who  are  too  perfect  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  to  give  a  convict  a  helping  hand.  What  am  I  to  do  in 
the  matter, —  write  to  those  not  over-scrupulous  men,  or  keep  silent  and  stay  in 
prison?  "(Signed)    Cons.  6,31 9.»' 

**  Supt. :  The  rebuke  is  just,  but  rather  too  severe.  I  have  not  now  nor  for 
over  three  years  entertained  even  a  single  thought  in  common  with  the  suppo- 
sition you  say  is  implied  in  my  note ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  who  should 
know  me  better  than  any  one  should  be  so  ready  to  judge  me.  All  I  main- 
tained was  that  I  had  now  no  option,  but  must  write  to  my  former  associates 
and  let  them  help  me  out.  I  see  the  madness  of  this  vow,  just  as  you  have ; 
but,  sir,  is  it  any  wonder  that  any  one  so  long  confined  as  I,  and  one  so 
earnestly  trpng  to  do  what  is  right  and  open  as  day,  should  fael  disappointed 
when  so  long  a  trial  results  in  no  brighter  prospects  than  has  mine  ? 

**  I  have  been  benefited  while  here ;  and  I  glory  in  and  feel  grateful  for  the 
chance  I  have  had  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  accomplishments  while  yet 
young,  considering  the  fact  that  these  are  denied  to  many- more  deserving 
than  I  until  they  are  too  old  to  value  or  appreciate  them.  '  AD  things  will 
come  to  them  who  will  but  wait.'  I  will  wait  rather  than  apply  to  these  men. 
It  is  worth  it,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  better  far  to  stay  a  year  longer  rather 
than  enter  again  under  the  influences  that  helped  to  bring  me  here.  I  hope 
you  will  believe  me  sincere  in  this,  as  I  have  alwa3rs  believed  in  you. 

"(Signed)    Cons.  6,319." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Z.  R.  Brockway, 

General  Superintendent  (Z). 

Elm  Ik  A,  N.Y.,  Sept  5, 1899. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga,  N.Y. : 

Dear  Mr,  Sanborn^ —  Yours  of  the  4th.  There  has  been  an  unusual  number 
of  patients  transferred  from  this  Reformatory  to  the  Matteawan  Hospital  as  in- 
sane during  the  past  year.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  reason  for 
the  increase  this  year  over  other  years.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
demand  made  upon  the  prisoners  or  in  the  methods  of  enforcing  the  discipline, 
except  that  in  the  last  four  or  five  months  there  has  been  some  relaxation  of 
coercion.  To  really  know  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  ratio  of  prisoners 
becoming  insane  year  by  year  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  prisoners  beyond  what  we,  with  our  full  records  even,  now  have.  It 
seems  natural  and  not  unreasonable  that  five  or  six  hundred  young  felons 
gathered  out  of  the  mass  filling  the  streets  of  our  metropolis  and  the  densely 
populated  cities  of  the  State  might  average  differently  year  by  year,  as  to  their 
susceptibility  to  mental  disturbance  under  the  same  conditions.  The  class  of 
prisoners  received  the  last  year  or  two  has  averaged  unusually  degenerate, 
judged  by  the  bodily  asymmetries  and  mental  temperament.    A  real  lowering 
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of  the  average  of  the  class  from  which  the  population  of  the  inmates  is 
gathered  year  by  year,  would  of  itself  somewhat  increase,  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
ratio  of  prisoners  who  become  insane.  A  large*percentage  of  the  population 
of  the  Reformatory  belonging  to  the  pubescent  period  of  life  is  another  fact 
promotive  of  mental  disturbance.  The  well-known  habit  of  secret  vice — so 
prevalent  in  prisons,  more  with  youthful  prisoners  than  with  the  maturer  con- 
victs in  the  State  penitentiaries  and  probably  more  in  proportion  as  degree  of 
degeneracy  averages  lower,  as  above  referred  to  —  has  its  influence  possibly. 
There  is  also  an  institutional  tendency,  at  recurrent  periods,  to  insanity  and 
other  forms  of  anti-social  behavior,  and  during  the  past  year  we  seem  to  have 
been  living  in  one  of  these  periods  of  recurrent  insane  impulse.  I  am  per- 
sonally of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  insanity  developed 
here  during  the  past  year,  and  during  another  year  when  there  was  an  unus- 
ual number,  is  what  may  be  termed  voluntary  insanity;  that  is  to  say,  the 
prisoners  under  pressure  to  progress  themselves  toward  the  point  of  condi- 
tional release  by  the  condition  of  changed  habits  (such  as  self-direction,  regu- 
lation, control,  the  special  aim  of  the  disciplinary  department),  skill  and  power 
of  application  in  industry,  indicated  by  their  progress  in  the  perfection  and 
rapidity  of  performance  of  their  trade  tasks, —  all  reluctant  exercises  for  them 
until  the  new  habit  is  acquired,  when  such  activities  become  pleasurable, 
are  led  to  seek  release  from  imprisonment  by  any  other  device.  One  case  of 
real  insanity  transferred  from  the  Reformatory  suggests  to  hundreds  of  others 
a  way  out  other  than  by  proper  preparation  of  themselves  for  liberation. 
They  simulate  insanity  until  their  weak  minds  give  way,  and  real  recognizable 
mental  disturbance  appears. 

Still  ag^ain  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  in  attendance  here,  as  assistant 
physician,  a  very  competent  man  and  experienced  with  insanity,  Dr.  Elliott,  who 
has  spent  ten  years  in  [the  Manhattan  Hospital  in  New  York.  He  naturally 
.discovers  mental  disturbance  where  a  physician  of  less  experience  would  see 
only  criminousness,  and  I  am  not  entirely  sure  but  between  the  simulation 
of  insanity  by  the  prisoner  and  the  habituation  of  observation  of  it  by  the 
physician  there  may  have  been  and  may  be  an  unexplained  telepathic  influence 
promoting  it. 

I  have  in  hand  this  moment  report  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  1898, 
September  30,  giving  the  number  of  admissions  from  penal  institutions  the 
previous  five  (5)  years  (not  including  the  present  year),  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  percentage  of  prisoners  in  the  three  State  prisons  transferred  to 
Matteawan  is  approximately  i  .7  per  cent.  From  the  Reformatory  same  period 
it  is  0.8  per  cent.  During  the  year  1898  Matteawan  received  from  Auburn 
State  Prison,  whose  population  is  about  1,000,  30  patients.  At  the  same  ratio, 
with  a  population  the  past  year  of  1,500,  there  should  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Reformatory  45  cases  instead  of  40.  The  number  of  insane  patients 
committed  to  the  Matteawan  Hospital  from  this  Reformatory  each  of  the  past 
six  years  is  as  follows:  1894,  7  ;  1895,  6;  1896,  23  (this  was  a  year  of  re- 
current wave  of  aberration);  1897,8;  1898,13;  and  1899,  40. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Z.  R.  Brockway, 

General  SuperinUndent  (Z). 
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'  In  this  second  letter  concerning  the  recent  prevalence  of  insanity 
in  his  model  prison,  Mr.  Brockw?iy  states,  with  simplicity  and 
force,  the  truth  in  regard  to  a  large  part  of  the  prison  population 
of  our  country, —  that  they  are  physically  and  mentally  defective, 
and  lapse  readily  into  pronounced  insanity  when  incarcerated, 
under  any  system  of  treatment.  AfElmira, —  first,  and  still  almost 
alone,  in  this  method  of  dealing  hygienically  with  defective  and  de- 
praved constitutions, —  Mr.  Brockway  has  adopted  methods  (which 
are  likely  to  be  of  general  adoption  hereafter)  for  toning  up  the 
degenerates,  and  bringing  body  and  mind  into  a  condition  suit- 
able for  prison  science  to  have  its  full  operation  in  their  case. 

What,  then,  are  the  main  requirements  of  this  prison  science  ? 
First,  to  understand  the  individual  convict  and  place  him  in  one 
of  several  grades,  into  the  highest  of  which  he  can  rise  by  effort, 
even  as  he  can  fall  to  the  lowest  by  indolence  or  vice.  Second,  to 
see  that  his  marking  for  good  or  bad  conduct,  good  or  poor  les- 
sons at  school,  or  progress  up  or  down  in  manual  training  and 
mechanical  industry,  is  done  on  such  a  scale,  and  by  persons  so 
experienced,  that  the  convict  himself  must  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  award.  Third,  instruction  at  school,  but  more  especially  in 
some  trade  or  honest  employment,  which  will  serve  as  a  bread- 
winner when  the  prison  ceases  to  be  his  home.  Fourth  (but  pre- 
liminary to  all),  the  Indeterminate  Sentence,  allowing  time  for  the 
punishment  of  the  old  regime  to  become  the  education  and  rectifi- 
cation of  the  new  science.  Finally,  a  recognition  at  every  step 
of  imprisonment  that  the  future  of  the  prisoner  is  in  his  own 
hands,  but  that  there  is  sometimes  need  toward  him  of  what  we 
all  experience  from  the  great  Superintendent  of  this  reformatory 
prison  of  human  life, —  the  exercise  of  grace  and  forgiveness, 
tempering  the  inflexible  results  of  justice  and  demerit  Into  this 
moral  science  must  enter,  as  into  all  physical  science,  the  inscrut- 
able element  of  vitality, —  a  principle  whose  action  we  but  dimly 
comprehend,  while  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  farl  to  make  allowance 
for  it 
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At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  a  debate  ensued  relative  to 
the  foregoing  papers,  and  is,  in  part,  reported  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Warner. —  The  point  in  Mr.  Brockway's  system  is  will  power.  Brock- 
way's  system  is  to  tone  up  the  mind,  physically  and  ethically,  into  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  convict  is  responsible  for  his  condition,  and  has  the  power 
to  change  his  conduct.  It  keeps  a  man  in  a  state  of  training,  and  keeps  him 
long  enough  in  that  discipline  till  the  habit  of  a  life  is  changed  and  the  man  is 
fit  to  take  his  normal  place  in  society. 

Dr.  McKelway. —  The  question  is  often  asked  why  the  South,  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  for  which  lynchings  are  inflicted,  does  not, .after  the 
manner  of  other  communities,  resort  to  orderly  and  deliberate  process  of  judi- 
cial inquiry  and  punishment.  That  question  can  be  answered,  and  it  is 
answered.  The  statement  might  well  be  made  that  other  communities  very 
rarely  resort  in  such  cases  to  orderly  and  judicial  processes  of  inquiry  and  pun- 
ishment ;  but,  whenever  they  do,  they  are  enabled  to  resort  to  them  as  a  rule 
only  by  the  application  of  systematic  and  organized  force, —  namely,  the  police 
force.  I  have  learned  from  a  Southern  clergyman  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion, and  I  have  been  assured  by  a  Southerner  of  national  reputation  on  this 
point;  and  their  answers  are  uniform  and,  in  brief,  are  this:  That  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  crime  of  violent  assault  is  made  upon  a  woman,  if  the 
judicial  processes  are  resorted  to,  the  woman,  so  to  speak,  in  swearing  the 
offence,  has  to  declare  that  an  attempt  was  made,  but  was  a  failure,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  if  proved  successful,  her  social  career  would  be  closed,  and  while  she 
might  have  the  sympathy,  she  would  not  have  the  respect,  and  would  hardly 
feel  that  she  could  survive  the  scorn  of  the  community.  Thus  a  recourse  to 
the  modes  of  justice  would  result  in  injustice,  and  would  result  in  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  community  concerned,  and  would  be  upon  their  part  a  silent 
partnership  in  the  screening  of  that  horrible  offence.  I  submit  that  the  remedy 
would  be  to  make  either  the  attempt  or  the  successful  attempt  equally 
heinous;  in  other  words,  a  capital  offence! 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  was  appointed  years  ago  on  the  first  labor  commission 
by  Governor  Andrew  in  1865  as  secretary,  and  at  that  time  we  found  the 
factory  laws  and  factory  customs  in  a  very  different  condition  than  they  are 
now.  Factory  legislation'in  Massachusetts  has  been  its  outgrowth ;  and  its  ad- 
ministration on  the  whole  has  been,  I  think,  efiicient  and  impartial. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright. —  I  wish  to  correct  a  very  common  error  relative 
to  the  well-known  report  on  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894.  That  report  made 
no  mention,  as  far  as  the  report  itself  was  concerned,  of  the  overt  acts  in 
Chicago  being  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the  railroad  managers'  asso- 
ciation. Those  men  were  too  honorable  to  take  any  such  part.  The  error 
grew  out  of  a  statement  after  the  investigation  was  concluded  at  a  private 
meeting  in  Boston,  where  I  was  interrogated  in  this  matter.  I  stated  that  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  had  informed  me  that  he  had  collected  a  great  amount  of 
evidence,  and  had  it  on  file  to  use  in  case  the  railroads  sought  through  the 
courts  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  action  of  mobs,  and  that  he  had 
collected  so  much  evidence  that  he  was  satisfied  that,  while  the  railroad  mana- 
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gers'  association  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  riots  and  burnings,  their  agents, 
without  advice,  had  stimulated  the  burning  of  cars  and  other  riotous  actions  to 
such  an  extent  that  what  he  had  on  file  in  the  dty  hall  would  be  a  proper  de- 
fence against  any  suit  brought  for  damages,  and  that,  furthermore,  while  nearly 
all  of  the  railroads  had  filed  their  accounts  of  damages  against  Cook  County 
and  the  dty  of  Chicago,  they  would  never  press  their  actions.  And  his 
prophecy,  I  believe,  has  proved  true,  that  no  railroad  has  ever  persevered  in 
suing  the  county  of  Cook  for  damages  occurring  at  that  time. 

I  think  I  quite  agree  with  the  chairman  in  many  of  his  conclusions.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  demonstrated  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  that  the  old  saying 
that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  is  not  true.  I  think  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  more  people  are  growing 
rich,  and  the  poor  are  growing  better  off.  If  we  believe  the  condusion  of 
statistical  investigation,  there  is  a  general  upward  tendency  along  the  whole 
line  of  sodety.  The  poor  have  no  objection  to  wealth  as  wealth,  because  they 
know  that  money  must  be  actively  and  productively  employed  in  order  to  be 
worth  anything  to  the  owner.  What  they  dislike  is  what  you  have  aptly 
termed  '*  dropsical  wealth.*'  The  poor  man  knows  that  society  is  better  off 
with  some  rich  people  than  with  all  poor. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  .paper  of  Mrs.  Kelley  very  strongly.  Mrs.  Kelley, 
of  all  women  in  this  country,  is  competent  to  speak  the  words  she  has  uttered. 
Mrs.  Kelley  has  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  great  truth.  She  has 
illustrated,  without  attempting  it,  in  her  straightforward,  honest  way,  that  the 
factory  is,  after  all,  the  solution  for  the  sweating  system.  And  I  bdieve  that 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sweating  system  is  simply  a  relic  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem that  prevailed  before  the  factory.  This  system  has  been  restricted  by  the 
great  power  the  law  has  ddegated  to  the  factory  inspectors,  and  Mrs.  Kelley 
has  done  her  part  in  this  direction. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  the  persons  present  that  there  is  a  great  move- 
ment on  foot  in  England  in  this  very  direction  by  a  gentleman  named  Smith. 
He  found  that  in  certain  parts  of  England  there  was  a  lack  of  profit,  and  that 
lack  of  profit  grew  out  of  ignorance.  So  he  undertook  to  remedy  that  difficulty 
by  getting  the  manufacturers  together  and  form  a  league,  under  which  they  agree 
as  to  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  bring  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  for  their 
goods  when  sold.  He  made  another  compact  with  the  workmen,  that  they 
were  to  work  for  nobody  except  those  in  the  league.  It  is  an  application  of 
the  trust  principle  to  small  things,  and  it  will  perhaps  succeed  and  perhaps 
not.  It  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  integrity  with  which  it  is  managed. 
Whether  our  courts  will  dedde  that  the  Consumers*  League  is  a  boycott,  as 
such,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  polite  boycott, —  a  boycott  in 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and  not  of  the  individual ;  and  hence  I  suppose 
the  coiirts  will  find  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  and  will  so  de- 
cide if  the  matter  comes  before  them. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  It  has  been  hdd  by  some  sdentific  men  of  Europe  that 
the  introduction  of  electric  power  is  going  to  put  back  into  the  family  some 
of  those  industries  which  have  been  removed  by  the  factory  system. 

Mr.  Wright. —  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the  result  when  electridty 
can  be  applied  at  a  reasonable  cost ;  but  it  will  never  carry  industry  back  to 
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the  old  system  known  as  the  sweating  system,  where  everybody  woxked  and 
cooked  and  slept  in  one  room. 

Dr.  McKelway. —  What  was  the  course  of^those  railroads  which  suffered 
by  riots  at  Pittsburg  in  claiming  or  collecting  damages  from  the  dty  as  com- 
pared with  the  course  of  the  railroads  centering  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wright. —  The  railroads  at  Pittsburg  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in 
1877  collected  large  damages  from  the  county;  and  yet  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  never  brought  out  in  court  that  I  know  of,  that  their 
cars  were  deliberately  shoved  into  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Kelley. —  I  hardly  like  to  have  it  said  that  the  Consumers'  League 
is  a  boycott.  When  we  select  our  family  physician,  if  the  whole  body  should 
choose  to  select  the  old  school,  it  would  not  be  a  boycott,  only  a  matter  of 
choice.  When  the  anti-ezpansionists  prefer  the  Evening  Post  to  the  Outlook 
or  the  New  York  Journaly  we  would  not  say  they  were  boycotting  the  Outlook 
or  the  Evening  Post,  I  think  it  is  a  matter,  more  or  less,  of  making  our  selec- 
tion to  get  what  we  consider  the  best  and  healthiest,  making  our  selection  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Wright. —  It  may  be  that  the  Consumers*  League  is  not  boycotting 
anybody  at  all ;  but  the  result  —  and  I  only  refer  to  it  —  raises  another  question, 
Wbat  is  to  be  done  with  the  very  low-down  people  who  are  just  now  getting 
a  bare  existence  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  when  thrown  .out 
through  the  efforts  of  the  league?  Are  they  to  go  out  on  the  streets  as 
beggars? 

Dr.  Russell. —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  boycott  is  the  right  word,  because 
the  object  is  not  to  call  specific  attention  to  a  white  list  more  than  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  black  list.  Certainly,  this  Consumers'  League  is  not  or- 
ganized to  reward  virtue,  because  that  has  its  own  reward ;  but  it  is  to  ter- 
rorize by  the  suggestion  somewhere  of  a  black  list,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Parrish. —  We  know  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Germany  have  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  have  not  gone  to  a  German  colony  because  there 
is  no  German  colony  to  go  to.  I  ask  if  it  is  an  unfair  assumption  in  your 
judgment  to  say,  with  this  tendency  to  colonization,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  contain  as  many  people  a^ 
Europe  to-day,  the  area  being  a  little  larger  than  Europe. 

Mr.  Wright. —  That  is  a  pretty  hard  conundrum.  You  may  remember 
the  conclusions  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Watson  who  took  the  population 
of  1790,  1800,  and  1 8 10,  and  worked  out  an  arithmetical  population  for  1900; 
and,  as  I  recollect,  he  had  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  for  the  population  of  the  coming  year.  Instead  of  that  we  will  have 
about  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  millions.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  day  of 
anybody  now  living,  however  young>  or  of  the  children  of  those  now  living, 
there  will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  this  country.  That  would  be 
an  enormous  increase :  that  would  be  an  increase  of  population  along  arith- 
metical lines,  and  that  never  occurs.  There  are  many  natural  causes  retarding 
population.  When  you  settle  up  a  new  country,  it  does  not  increase  rapidly. 
'  Great  Britain  does  not  increase  very  rapidly ;  nor  does  Germany,  Austria,  or  Bel- 
gium.   France  is  at  a  standstill.     I  believe  the  population  of  the  United  States 
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will  be  pretty  thoroughly  American.  Immigrants  coming  to  America  must 
become  Americans  to  succeed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  think  a  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  Germany.  ^ 
am  quite  sure  bur  English  cousins  could  not  take  the  view  stated  of  the  Ger- 
mans. There  is  no  people  so  busy  and  to  prevalent  in  commercial,  military, 
and  even  political  affairs  as  the  Germans.  You  meet  the  German  trader  all 
over  Europe.  In  the  Mohammedan  regions  of  Europe  the  Germans  have 
established  trading  posts,  and  have  largely  the  control  of  the  Turkish  trade  and 
the  Turkish  army.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  have  to  encounter  some  difficulties  from  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Parrish. —  I  was  talking  about  the  incapacity  of  the  German  nation 
as  a  nation  to  assert  itself  under  its  own  flag  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
because  those  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  previously  occupied  by 
other  nations,  principally  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
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6.    FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COLONIAL 
DEPENDENCIES. 

BY   ALLEYNE    IRELAND,    ESQ.,    OF   LONDON,    ENG. 
[Read  Wednesday  evening,  September  6.] 

I  am  to  have  the  honor  this  evening  of  addressing  a  few  remarks 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Financial  Administration  of  Colo- 
nial Dependencies."  As  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  as 
my  time  is  limited,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  confine  m)rself  to  a 
few  general  considerations  than  to  attempt  any  detailed  analysis 
of  any  particular  phase  or  aspect  of  colonial  finances,  since  a 
minute  examination  of  any  one  point  would  involve  the  exclusion 
of  much  matter  of  general  interest.  It  will  at  once  be  apparent 
to  you  that  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  we  are  about  to  undertake 
would,  if  followed  out  in  its  completeness,  necessitate  an  examina- 
tion of  the  colonial  systems  of  three  countries, —  France,  Holland, 
and  England.  But  I  propose  this  evening  to  deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  British  colonies,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
the  colonial  records  of  England  are  incomparably  more  detailed 
and  reliable  than  those  of  France;  second,  because  the  Dutch 
colonies  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  our  subject. 

Now  I  would  like  to  lay  down  one  or  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  British  Colonies.  In  the  first  place,  the  old 
idea  that  a  colony  is  a  kind  of  property  belonging  to  the  people  of 
the  sovereign  State,  and  to  be  worked  exclusively  for  their  benefit, 
received  its  death-blow  from  the  success  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  Gradually,  since  that  time,  the  colonial  idea  has 
developed  along  the  most  liberal  lines,  until  to-day  not  a  single 
British  colony  contributes  a  cent  to  the  English  treasury.  A 
curious  reversal  of  the  older  custom  is  to  be  observed  in  most  of 
the  colonies,  in  the  fact  that  English  goods  do  not  receive  prefer- 
ential treatment  under  the  colonial  tariffs.  Your  minds  will  natu- 
rally turn  at  once  to  the  case  of  Canada ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that,  although   English  goods   do,  in   fact,  enter  the 
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Dominion  under  more  favorable  terms  than  American  or  French 
or  German  goods,  it  is  not  because  they  are  English  goods,  but 
because  they  are  the  goods  of  a  nation  which  gives  free  entry  in 
its  ports  to  Canadian  merchandise.  The  fact  is  that  Canada 
offers  the  same  preferential  treatment  to  the  goods  of  any  nation 
which  will  give  Canadian  goods  free  entry  into  its  ports.  We  must 
entirely  discard  the  idea  that  colonies  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  sovereign  State. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  this : 
that  the  British  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
self-governing  colonies  and  those  which  are  not  self-governing. 
Now  I  understand  the  subject  of  our  discussion  to  be  the  Finan- 
cial Administration  of  Colonial  Dependencies,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  problem  which  is  presented  to  a  sovereign  State  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  finances  in  its  dependencies.  But,  if  a  colony 
is  absolutely  independent  in  so  far  .as  its  financial  administration 
is  concerned  it  is  no  longer  in  that  respect  a  dependency  and  its 
financial  affairs  are  not  the  concern  of  the  sovereign  State.  If  I 
am  correct  in  this  estimate  of  our  subject,  we  may  at  once  dismiss 
from  our  consideration  all  the  self-governing  British  colonies ;  for 
in  none  of  them  does  the  imperial  government  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  finances.  The  colonies  thus  thrown  out  are  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Natal,  the  Cape  of  GkxKi  Hope, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  If  the  number  appears  large,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  remain  thirty  colonies  whose 
financial  affairs  are  administered,  more  or  less  directly,  by  the 
home  government. 

But,  in  throwing  out  the  eleven  self-governing  colonies,  we 
incidentally  come  into  touch  with  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  factor  in  the  financial  administration  of 
colonies ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  tropical  and  non-tropical 
colonies.  If  we  except  a  small  part  of  Queensland  and  a  small 
part  of  Western  Australia,  we  may  say  that  every  British  colony 
which  manages  its  own  finances  lies  outside  the  tropics,  and  that 
every  colony  within  the  tropics  has  its  financial  affairs  managed, 
more  or  less  directly,  by  the  home  government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  fact  or  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  what  I  may  call  the  thermometric 
ratio  of  colonies.      Let  me   repeat   the   formula :    Every  colony 
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which  manages  its  own  finances  lies  outside  the  tropics:  every 
colony  within  the  tropics  has  its  finances  controlled  by  the  home 
government. 

Now  the  importance  of  this  differentiation  becomes  more  appar- 
ent if  we  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world.  If  you  run  your  eye 
along  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  then  along  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  all  the  land  outside  the  tropics  is  oc- 
cupied either  by  independent  States  or  by  the  colonies  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  that 'the  only  possible  areas  for  new  colonization  lie 
within  the  tropics. 

Here,  then,  is  another  reason  why  the  financial  administration  of 
the  non-tropical  colonies  does  not  concern  us.  But  there  remains 
another  aspect  of  this  differentiation  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  considered  the  differ- 
ence between  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies  in  so  far  as  their 
financial  administration  is  concerned ;  but,  as  all  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  administration  of  colonies  must  rest  primarily 
on  their  financial  condition,  we  must  carry  our  differentiation  a 
little  further,  in  order  to  compare  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  productive  efficiency  and  their  value 
as  consumers.  In  other  words,  we  must  examine  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  their  exports  and  imports. 

Every  one  is  aware  in  a  general  way  that  the  man  in  the  tropics 
is  less  valuable  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer  than  the  man  in 
the  temperate  zones ;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  nearer  you 
approach  the  equator  the  less  becomes  the  necessity  for  continu- 
ous labor ;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  definite  setting  forth  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  a  volume  on  "  Tropical  Colonization  '* 
which  I  have  recently  completed  and  which  will  shortly  appear, 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  examine  this  question  in  considerable  de- 
tail ;  and  I  may  introduce  here  some  of  the  general  results  at  which 
I  have  arrived.  If  we  examine  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  during  the  five-year  period 
1893-97,  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  a  number  of 
most  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  comparative  commercial 
value  of  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies  as  sources  of  supply 
and  as  markets  for  merchandise.  Dividing  the  British  colonies 
into  two  classes  —  tropical  and  non-tropical  —  and  making  our  cal- 
culations on  a  basis  most  favorable  to  the  tropical  colonies,  we 
find  that  during  the  five-year  period,  1893-97  the  United  King- 
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dom  imported  yearly  from  her  non-tropical  colonies  goods  to  the 
value  of  $23.18  per  head  of  the  population  of  those  colonies,  while 
from  the  tropical  colonies  she  imported  only  66  cents  worth 
of  goods  per  capita.  In  other  words,  as  a  source  of  supply  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  non-tropical  colonies  was  thirty-five 
times  as  valuable  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
tropical  colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  the  British  col- 
onies the  figures  are  not  quite  so  remarkable,  because  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  non-tropical  colonies  relieves 
those  colonies  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  many  of  their  com- 
modities abroad.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  consumption 
of  British  goods  in  the  non-tropical  colonies  amounts  to  $12.32  per 
capita  yearly,  while,  in  the  tropical  colonies  such  purchases  reach 
the  value  of  only  7 1  cents  per  head.  That  is  to  say,  the  people 
in  the  non-tropical  colonies  were  nearly  twenty  times  more  valu- 
able to  the  United  Kingdom  as  purchasers  of  British  goods  than 
the  people  of  the  tropical  colonies.  Taking  imports  and  exports 
together,  it  pays  England  better  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
that  one  child  should  be  bom  in  Canada  than  twenty-six  children 
in  Ceylon. 

As  I  have  adopted  the  view  that  the  best  method  of  setting 
about  the  study  of  the  Financial  Administration  of  Colonial  De- 
pendencies is  to  examine  their  financial  condition,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  in  which  the  financial  condition  of  ten  British  tropi- 
cal colonies  during  the  five-year  period  1891-9^  is  set  forth.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  included  in  the  table  one  non-tropi- 
cal colony, —  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  tropical  colonies  which 
I  have  selected  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  and  are, 
therefore,  thoroughly  representative  of  the  general  conditions  to 
be  found  in  British  tropical  dependencies.  They  are  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Dominica,  and  Montserrat  in 
the  West  Indies ;  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa ;  Mauritius  and  Ceylon  in 
the  East ;  and  Fiji  in  the  Pacific.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to 
have  the  figures  before  you  while  I  analyze  them,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  arrange  this.  I  suppose,  however,  that  they  will  ap- 
pear in  the  official  report  of  the  Association. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  calculations  are  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  five  years'  returns,  and  that  the  element  of  annual  fluctuation 
is  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  eliminated. 
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The  first  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  annual  government  ex- 
penditure per  capita  in  the  various  colonies.  Here  we  find  Vic- 
toria, the  non-tropical  colony,  spending  $33.43  per  head ;  whilst  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  among  the  tropical  colonies  is  Trinidad 
with  $10.90  per  head.  Only  one  of  the  remaining  nine  tropical 
colonies  spends  more  than  $10,  and  Ceylon  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  with  $1.81.  Turning  now  to  public  debt  per  capita,  Vic- 
toria shows  $191.54  per  head,  and  Barbados  $2.72,  the  highest 
debt  among  the  tropical  colonies  being  that  of  Jamaica,  which  is 
$15.03. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  debt  and  expenditure  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  tropical  colonies  are  much  more  densely  peopled 
than  Victoria  and  are  of  small  area,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
favorable  to  cheap  administration.  It  costs  about  as  much  to 
govern  a  given  territory  sparsely  inhabited  as  thickly  inhabited, 
and  the  rate  per  capita,  therefore,  appears  high  in  the  former  case, 
while  in  regard  to  public  works  a  large  and  thinly  populated  area^ 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  a  small  and  densely 
populated  one.  But,  if  *we  turn  to  the  question  of  consumption 
and  production,  we  may  arrive  at  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies ;  for,  in  so  far 
as  productive  efficiency  is  affected  by  density  of  population  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  on  the  side  of  the  densely  populated  tropical 
colonies,  and,  therefore,  any  marked  superiority  in  this  respect  to 
be  observed  in  the  non-tropical  colonies  would  be  the  more  worthy 
of  attention. 

Now  Victoria  exports  yearly  produce  to  the  value  of  $60.32 
per  head  of  her  population ;  while  Ceylon  exports  only  $6.32  per 
head,  or  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  as  Victoria.  This 
fact  is  noteworthy ;  but  it  is  less  noteworthy  than  the  fact  that 
Trinidad,  one  of  the  tropical  colonies,  exports  $46.92  worth  of 
goods  per  capita,  while  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  efficient  non- 
tropical colonies,  exports  only  $60.32  per  head.  This  fact  might 
seem  at  first  glance  to  make  against  the  importance  of  our  dif- 
ferentiation between  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies.  "  There 
is  not  so  much  difference,  after  all,"  one  might  say ;  and  this  feel- 
ing would  be  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  export  returns  of 
the  other  tropical  colonies,  for  it  is  then  seen  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  variation  between  the  tropical  colonies  themselves  than 
between  the  more  efficient  tropical  colonies  and  Victoria.     Unless, 
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then,  we  can  find  some  law  governing  the  variation  in  the  tropical 
colonies,  it  would  appear  as  though  our  differentiation  broke  down 
as  soon  as  we  tried  to  apply  it  to  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  two 
classes  of  colonies.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  difficulty  entirely 
disappears  when  we  apply  our  minds  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws 
governing  production  in  the  tropics.  We  then  find  that,  as  the 
thermometric  ratio  served  to  differentiate  the  tropical  from  the 
non-tropical  colonies,  so  the  labor  conditions  in  the  various  parts 
of  tJie  tropics  serve  to  differentiate  the  tropical  colonies  them- 
selves. 

As  regards  their  labor  conditions,  tropical  colonies  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  those  in  which  the  labor  supply 
consists  of  imported  contract  laborers ;  (2)  those  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  pressure  of  population ;  (3)  those  in  which  there  is 
no  pressure  of  population  and  in  which  there  is  no  imported  con- 
tract labor.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  productive 
efficiency  of  these  three  classes  of  colonies,  I  select  three  of  each 
class:  British  Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  Trinidad,  in  which  the 
labor  supply  is  almost  entirely  imported  contract  labor ;  Barbados, 
St.  Kitts-Nevis,  and  Antigua,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  press- 
ure of  population ;  and  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  and  Dominica,  in 
which  there  is  no  pressure  of  population  and  in  which  there  is  no 
imported  contract  labor.  The  export  returns  of  these  colonies 
during  the  ten-year  period  1882-91  show  that  the  colonies  of  the 
first  class  exported  yearly  produce  to  the  value  of  $45.58  per  head 
of  their  population,  the  colonies  of  the  second  class  $28.38  per 
head,  and  the  colonies  of  the  third  class  only  $11.66  per  head. 
We  can  now  examine  the  bearing  of  these  figures  on  our  general 
.  proposition ;  that  is,  the  great  difference  which  exists  betr^'een  the 
financial  condition  of  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  this :  that,  if  we  wish  to  compare 
the  productive  efficiency  of  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies,  we 
must  select  for  our  comparison  those  colonies  in  which  the  labor 
conditions  are  similar.  The  contract  labor  in  the  first  class  of 
colonies,  and  the  pressure  of  population  in  the  second  class,  which 
is  as  great  as  1,100  souls  to  the  square  mile  in  Barbados,  represent 
conditions  which  do  not  exist  in  Victoria ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are 
to  compare  that  colony  with  any  tropical  colonies,  we  must  select 
those  in  which  there  is  no  pressure  of  population  and  in  which 
there  is  no  imported  contract  labor.     Under  these  conditions  we 
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find  Victoria  with  a  productive  efficiency  of  $60.32  per  head,  and 
St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  and  Dominica  with  a  productive  efficiency 
of  $11.66  per  head. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  What  bearing  has  this  on  the  question 
of  financial  administration  ?  And  I  would  reply :  It  has  a  most, 
important  bearing,  for  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  administration  of  colonies  is  the  raising  of 
revenue.  And  the  connection  between  the  productive  efficiency  of 
a  colony  and  its  revenue  is  very  apparent,  if  we  consider '  the 
sources  from  which  revenue  is  derived  in  tropical  colonies.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very  close 
<:onnection  between  the  value  of  exports  from  a  colony,  and  the 
value  of  imports  into  it  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  the  per 
capita  figures  in  regard  to  imports  as  I  have  done  in  regard  to 
exports,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  follow  very  closely  the 
figures  in  regard  to  the  exports.  Broadly  speaking,  those  colonies 
which  show  the  largest  per  capita  exports  show  the  largest  per 
capita  imports. 

Now  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  tropical  colonies  is 
the  duty  on  imports.  How  large  a  proportion  of  colonial  revenue 
is  raised  from  customs  duties  is  shown  in  the  table  which  I  have 
prepared.  Sierra  Leone  raises  79.77  per  cent,  of  its  revenue 
from  customs,  Barbados  51.79  percent,  British  Guiana  50.78  per 
cent.,  and  Trinidad  50.23  per  cent,  the  lowest  proportion  being 
that  of  Ceylon,  which  raises  only  24.75  P^*"  cent  of  its  revenue 
from  customs. 

You  will  see  at  once  the  point  to  which  I  am  leading,  namely, 
that  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  regard  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  a  colony  is,  How  can  you  raise  its  efficiency  as  a  con- 
sumer to  such  a  point  as  to  give  you  a  liberal  income  from  import 
duties  ?  And  the  answer  is  obvious :  it  is  by  increasing  its  pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  a  tropical 
colony  is  regulated  by  the  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  it,  and 
that,  although  one  set  of  tropical  colonies  can  only  reach  a  degree 
of  productive  efficiency  equal  to  one-fifth  that  of  Victoria,  yet 
another  class  succeeds  in  attaining  a  degree  of  efficiency  less,  it  is 
true,  than  that  of  Victoria,  but  not  greatly  less. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  repeat  the  figures  relating  to  pro- 
ductive efficiency:  Victoria,  $60.32  per  head;    the  colonies  em- 
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ploying  imported  contract  labor,  $45.58  per  head;  the  colonies 
in  which  there  is  a  pressure  of  population,  $28.38  per  head; 
and  the  colonies  without  imported  labor  and  in  which  there  is  no 
pressure  of  population,  $11.66  per  head. 

If  a  country  is  satisfied  to  have  in  its  colonies  a  standard  of 
living  which  is  measured  by  a  productive  efficiency  of  $11.66  per 
head,  no  more  need  be  said.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  only  one  thing  can  be  done,' if  past  experience 
is  tp  coimt  for  an)rthing, —  that  is,  to  sanction  the  emplo)rment  of 
imported  contract  labor ;  for  a  pressure  of  population  cannot  be 
secured  by  government  regulation. 

The  necessity,  for  the  use  of  imported  contract  labor  in  those 
colonies  in  which  there  is  no  pressure  of  population  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  when  a  man  can  satisfy  all  his  wants  merely  from  the 
bounty  of  nature,  he  will  not  devote  himself  to  steady  work.  Now 
this  is  exactly  the  case  throughout  the  tropics.  In  the  island  of 
Dominica,  for  instance,  what  reason  is  there  for  a  man  to  work, 
when  he  can  go  into  the  forest,  build  himself  a  house  from  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  secure  an  ample  supply  of 
food  from  nature's  storehouse  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  claim  that 
we  have  any  right  to  go  to  the  man  in  the  tropics,  and  say  to  him, 
"  Come,  quit  this  life  of  pleasant  idleness,  and  work  five  days  a 
week  for  me."  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  tropics  are  to  be 
developed  at  all  somebody  has  got  to  do  the  work,  and  that  if 
the  native  on  the  spot  will  not  do  it  laborers  must  be  imported 
who  will. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  desire  to  improve  his  position 
in  life  will  be  sufficient  inducement  to  the  negro  in  the  tropics  to 
make  him  work  steadily ;  but  the  facts  show  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  improve  his  position,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  content, 
possibly  wisely  content,  to  live  a  comfortable  life  of  leisure.  Thus 
we  are  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  imported  contract  labor 
as  an  alternative  to  permanent  stagnation. 

Now  the  question  of  imported  contract  labor  is  too  large  for  me 
to  discuss  in  detail  this  evening ;  but  as  it  is  a  most  important 
question,  and  one  which  I  have  studied  for  some  years  in  the 
tropics,  I  may  devote  a  few  minutes  to  it.  And  this  is  the  more 
necessary  because  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  there  is  very 
little  knowledge  in  the  United  States  of  the  working  of  such  a 
system.     I  may  best  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  imported  con- 
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tract  labor  system  as  it  is  in  force  in  the  British  tropical  colonies 
by  quoting  from  an  article  written  by  me  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  in  which  I  describe  the  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  in  British  Guiana,  where  I  spent  three  years  work- 
ing among  the  laborers,  having  at  times  as  many  as  four  hundred 
contract  laborers  under  my  daily  observation. 

The  system  is  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Council  in  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  Guiana  government  and 
the  Colonial  Ofl&ce,  on  the  other.  In  Georgetown  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  is  the  immigration  department,  under  the  management 
of  the  immigration  agent-general,  who  has  under  him  a  staff 
of  inspectors,  sub-agents,  clerks,  and  interpreters,  all  of  whom 
must  speak  at  least  one  Indian  dialect.  In  Calcutta  resides  the 
emigration  agent-general,  ako  an  official  of  the  British  Guiana 
government,  who  has  under  him  a  staff  of  medical  officers,  recruit- 
ing agents,  and  clerks. 

Each  year  the  planters  of  British  Guiana  send  in  requisitions 
to  the  immigration  department,  stating  the  number  of  immigrants 
required  for  the  following  year.  These  requisitions  are  examined 
by  the  agent-general ;  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  any  estate  demands 
more  coolies  than  the  extent  of  its  cultivation  justifies,  the 
number  is  reduced.  As  soon  as  the  full  number  is  decided  on, 
the  agent  in  Calcutta  is  informed,  and  the  process  of  recruiting 
commences.  The  laborers  are  secured  entirely  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  recruiting  agents  go  about  the  country  and 
explain  the  terms  offered  by  the  British  Guiana  planters,  and 
those  men  and  womjn  who  express  their  willingness  to  enter  into 
a  contract  are  sent  down  to  Calcutta  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 

On  arrival  in  Calcutta  they  are  provided  with  free  food  and 
quarters  at  the  emigration  depot  until  such  time  as  a  sufficient 
number  are  assembled  to  form  a  full  passenger  list  for  a  trans- 
port. During  the  period  of  waiting,  which  may  extend  to  several 
weeks,  a  careful  medical  inspection  of  the  laborers  is  made ;  and 
all  those  who  may  be  deemed  unfit  for  the  work  of  the  estates  are 
sent  back  to  their  homes  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  Prior  to 
embarkation  the  coolies  are  called  up  in  batches  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  emigration  agent  or  a  local  magistrate  reads  over 
to  them  in  their  own  language  the  terms  of  the  indenture.  Each 
one  is  then  given  an  indenture  ticket  on  which  the  terms  of  in- 
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denture  are  printed  in  three  dialects.  The  agent-general  affixes 
his  signature  to  each  ticket,  and  a  special  provision  in  the  laws 
of  British  Guiana  makes  his  signature  binding  on  the  planters  who 
employ  the  coolies.  The  ticket  thus  constitutes  a  contract  valid 
as  against  either  party  in  the  courts  of  the  colony. 

The  coolies  have  the  right  to  carry  with  them  any  children  they 
may  wish,  and  those  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  exempt  from 
indenture.  The  transportation  is  effected  in  sailing  vessels,  which 
are  for  the  time  being  government  transports.  The  reason  why 
steamers  are  not  employed  is  that  sailing  vessels  are  found  to  be 
much  healthier,  and  that  the  long  sea  voyage  has  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  immigrants.  The  regulations  governing  the  voyage 
are  very  strict  As  far  as  the  coolies  are  concerned,  the  ship  is 
in  charge  of  a  medical  officer.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  the 
officers,  and  the  crew  are  all  under  the  command  of  the  doctor, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  actual  sailing  of  the  vessel  is  in  question. 
The  vessel  has  ample  hospital  accommodation,  a  complete  dis- 
pensary in  charge  of  a  qualified  dispenser,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments must  be  passed  by  a  government  inspector  before  the  ship 
is  given  her  clearance.  The  food  to  be  furnished  during  the 
voyage  is  specified  by  law.  The  bill  of  fare  consists  chiefly  of 
bread,  butter,  rice,  curry,  sago,  condensed  milk,  and  fresh  mutton, 
a  number  of  sheep  being  carried  on  the  ship. 

Every  morning  and  evening  the  doctor  makes  an  inspection  of 
the  vessel,  and  enters  in  his  log  book  all  essential  details,  such  as 
births,  deaths,  cases  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  so  forth. 

On  arrival  in  the  colony  the  coolies  are  allotted  to  the  different 
estates.  The  coolie  is  bound  to  remain  for  five  years  on  the  plan- 
tation to  which  he  is  allotted,  and  to  work  during  that  time  five 
days  a  week,  the  day's  work  being  seven  hours.  In  return  for  this 
the  planter  must  furnish  him  with  a  house  free  of  rent,  and  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  inspector  of 
immigrants'  dwellings  in  regard  to  ventilation,  size,  and  water  sup- 
ply ;  and  no  immigrants  are  sent  to  any  estate  until  these  houses 
have  been  inspected  and  passed  as  satisfactory.  The  planter 
must  also  furnish  on  the  estate  free  hospital  accommodation  and 
medical  attendance,  and  in  addition  provide  free  education  for  the 
children  of  indentured  immigrants.  / 

The  medical  officers  are  government  servants ;  and  the  colony 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  doctor,  who  is 
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compelled  by  law  to  visit  each  estate  in  his  district  at  least  once 
in  forty-eight  hours  and  examine  and  prescribe  for  all  immigrants 
presenting  themselves  at  the  hospital. 

The  planter  is  further  bound  to  pay  a  minimum  daily  wage  of 
twenty-four  cents  to  each  man  and  sixteen  cents  to  each  woman. 
This  appears  at  first  sight  a  very  small  sum ;  but,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  a  coolie  can  live  well  on  eight  cents  a  day,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  wage  is  three  times  the  living  expense, —  a  rate 
very  rarely  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

That  the  coolies  do,  in  fact,  save  considerable  sums  of  money, 
will  be  seen  when  the  statistics  of  the  immigration  department  are 
examined.  These  records  show  that,  during  the  years  1870  to 
1896,  38,793  immigrants  returned  to  India  after  completing  their 
terms  of  indenture,  and  that  they  carried  back  with  them  to  their 
native  land  over  $2,800,000.  At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  over 
five  thousand  East  Indian  depositors  in  the  British  Guiana  Gov- 
ernment Savings  Bank  and  the  Post-ofiice  Savings  Bank,  with  a 
total  sum  of  more  than  $450,000  to  their  credit 

At  the  end  of  five  years  the  indentured  coolie  becomes  abso- 
lutely free.  He  may  cease  work,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  remain  on  the 
estates  as  a  free  laborer.  The  whole  colony  is  open  to  him,  and 
he  may  engage  in  any  trade  or  profession  for  which  he  may  be 
fitted.  If  he  remains  for  five  years  longer  in  the  colony,  even 
though  he  be  idle  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  grant  of  land  from  the  government  or  an  assisted 
passage  back  to  his  native  place.  All  East  Indians  who  are 
destitute  or  disabled  are  entitled  to  a  free  passage  back  to  India, 
and  all  females  or  children  who  may  be  dependent  on  a  returning 
East  Indian  are  given  a  free  passage  back  to  India. 

On  an  average,  about  1,500  East  Indians  return  each  year  to 
India. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  government 
supervision,  each  estate  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  pay  lists 
according  to  a  form  specified  by  the  immigration  department,  in 
which  the  name  of  each  indentured  immigrant  must  be  entered, 
with  a  record  of  each  separate  day's  work  during  the  five  years  of 
the  indenture.  Thus,  if  the  pay  list  shows  that  in  a  certain  week 
a  man  worked  only  two  days  out  of  the  legal  five,  it  must  also 
show  the  reason  why  he  did  not  work  on  the  other  three  days. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  man  was  in  the  hospital,  in  which  case 
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the  letter  "  H  "  must  appear  opposite  his  name  for  those  days  ;  or 
he  may  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  when  the  letter  "  L  *' 
would  account  for  him.  These  pay  lists  are  inspected  by  a  gov- 
ernment ofl&cer  twice  a  month ;  and  any  faults  disclosed  by  the 
examination  become  the  subject  of  a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
agent-general,  followed  in  the  case  of  persistent  neglect  by  the 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  coolies. 

So  minute  are  the  records  of  the  immigration  department  that^ 
were  an  application  made  to  the  agent-general  for  information  re- 
garding some  particular  indentured  coolie,  that  official  could,  with- 
out difficulty,  supply  the  name  of  the  man's  father  and  mother,  his 
caste,  age,  native  place,  with  the  same  information  in  regard  to 
the  man's  wife.  He  could  also  make  out  an  account  showing 
every  day  the  man  had  worked  during  the  term  of  his  indenture, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  worked  on  the  other  days,  with 
the  exact  amount  earned  on  each  working  day.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  could  state  how  many  days  the  man  had  spent  in  the 
estate's  hospital,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  him  on  those 
occasions,  besides  furnishing  a  copy  of  every  prescription  made 
up  for  the  man  in  the  estate's  dispensary. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  government  to  protect 
the  coolies  from  ill-treatment  of  any  kind  is  afforded  by  the  rule  of 
the  immigration  department  that,  if  any  overseer  on  an  estate  is 
convicted  of  an  offence  against  an  indentured  immigrant,  the  dis- 
missal of  the  offender  is  demanded ;  and  each  estate  in  the  colony 
is  warned  that,  if  it  employ  the  man,  the  supply  of  immigrants  will 
be  cut  off. 

The  coolies  are  given  every  facility  to  complain  of  ill-treatment 
or  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  planters ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  regular  visits  of  the  sub-agents, 
the  right  is  secured  to  them  by  law  of  leaving  any  estate  without 
permission  in  order  to  visit  the  agent-general  or  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, and  either  of  these  officials  has  the  power  to  issue  all  proc- 
ess of  law  free  of  cost  to  any  coolie  who  satisfies  him  that  there  is 
2l  prima  facie  cause  of  complaint. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  features  of  the  East  Indian  immigration 
system  of  British  Guiana. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  systems  of  imported  contract  labor  in. the 
tropics  are  conducted  as  admirably  as  that  in   force   in  British 
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Guiana ;  but,  if  the  thing  can  be  done  honestly  and  effectively  in 
British  Guiana,  it  can  be  done  honestly  and  effectively  elsewhere. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  two  matters  which  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Financial  Administration  of  Co- 
lonial Dependencies.  One  is  the  colonial  civil  service :  the  other  is 
the  question  of  throwing  open  colonies  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  first  requisites  for  an  efficient  colonial  civil  service  are  per- 
manence of  appointment  and  good  salaries.  I  imagine  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  minds  —  at  any  rate,  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  you  who  have  lived  in  the  British  colonies — that,  on  the 
whole,  the  British  colonial  civil  service  is  honest  and  effective. 
As  an  Englishman,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  hold  forth  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  British  civil  service ;  but  I  would  ask  you  to  reflect 
that  England  administers  territories  which  have  in  the  aggregate 
a  population  about  six  times  that  of  the  United  States, —  roughly, 
420,000,000  people, —  and  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there 
have  not  been  brought  to  light  a  dozen  cases  of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  officials. 

'  Now  what  is  the  British  method  ?  A  man  enters  the  service  as 
a  youth  with  the  prospect  of  remaining  in  it  during  the*  whole  of 
his  working  life.  He  commences  low  down  in  the  scale ;  but,  if  he 
works  well,  he  soon  rises.  By  the  time  he  has  been  ten  years  in 
the  service  he  has  probably  served  in  two  or  three  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  becoming  more  valuable 
year  by  year,  as  his  experience  is  enlarged.  He  knows  that  each 
year  the  Colonial  Office  receives  a  confidential  report  on  his  work 
from  his  official  superior,  and  that  his  promotion  lies  in  his  own 
hands.  He  knows  also  that  the  Colonial  Office,  when  it  is  seeking 
for  a  man  to  promote,  will  not  ask :  What  are  his  politics  ?  What 
is  his  color?  but  simply,  What  is  this  man's  capacity?  By  the 
time  he  rises  to  an  important  position  he  has  become  thoroughly 
grounded  in  administrative  work,  and  has  accumulated  an  amount 
of  experience  which  enables  him  to  face  his  responsibilities  with  a 
wholesome  confidence  that  he  can  honorably  acquit  himself.  As 
against  this  he  knows  that,  if  he  so  conducts  himself  as  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  honorable  service  to  which  he  belongs,  no  influence 
will  save  him  from  dismissal. 

A  word  now  in  regard  to  salaries.  A  colonial  governor  in  a 
British  tropical  colony  receives  a  salary  varying  from  eight  or  nine 
thousand  dollars   in  the  smaller   colonies  to  thirty  thousand  in 
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the  larger.  Thus  the  governor  of  the  Bahamas  gets  $9,600,  the 
governor  of  British  Guiana  $25,000.  The  higher  ofl&cials  receive 
handsome  salaries.  The  chief  justice  of  British  Guiana  gets 
$10,000 ;  the  attorney-general,  $7,500 ;  the  immigration'  agent- 
general,  $7,500,  and  so  forth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
colonial  official  is  allowed  to  engage  in  trade  or  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  commercial  undertakings  in  the  colony  to  which  he  is 
attached,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  judicial  and  fiscal 
offices,  local  connection  with  a  colony,  either  by  birth,  family  ties, 
or  otherwise,  renders  a  man  ineligible  for  appointment  in  that 
particular  colony.  Almost  all  offices  in  the  British  colonial  ser- 
vice carry  with  them  a  pension,  and  also  a  provision  for  widows 
and  orphans. 

The  effect  of  the  liberal  treatment  of  colonial  officials  is  to  at- 
tract to  the  service  men  Of  the  very  highest  character  and  abil- 
ity and  thus  the  competition  for  places  in  the  service  enables 
the  government  to  secure  men  who  are  above  the  average  of 
ability  and  integrity. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  am  able  to  refer  this  evening  is  the 
throwing  open  of  colonies  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  I  hope  you 
will  accept  my  assurance  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  on  this 
subject  I  have  no  intention  of  offering  any  advice  to  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  what  they  should  do  with  their  own  colonies. 
That  is  entirely  a  question  for  the  American  people  to  decide  for 
themselves,  and  I  fear  that  my  countrymen  have  recently  been 
a  little  too  generous  in  offering  advice.  So  what  I  wish  to  do  is 
simply  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  facts,  from  which  I  shall 
leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Briefly,  my  proposition  is  this :  that  a  country  may  so  administer 
the  financial  affairs  of  its  colonial  possessions  as  to  seriously  im- 
peril the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  as  trade 
restrictions  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  cause  of  war,  so  to- 
day a  country  which  colonizes  with  a  view  to  securing  a  trade 
monopoly  with  its  possessions  does  more  for  the  cause  of  war  than 
a  dozen  peace  conferences  can  do  for  the  cause  of  peace.  Before 
you  make  up  your  minds  that  I  am  overstating  the  case,  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  while  I  go  into  the  facts. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  Sir  John  Seeley's  Work  on  "  The 
Expansion  of  England."  You  may  remember  that  he  points  out 
how  between  1688  and  18 15  England  was  engaged  in  seven  great 
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wars,  five  of  which  were  wars  with  France  from  the  beginning,  and 
both  the  other  two,  though  the  belligerent  at  the  outset  in  one  case 
was  Spain  and  in  the  other  the  American  colonies,  yet  became  in 
a  short  time  and  ended  as  wars  with  France. 

Now  Sir  John  Seeley  has  clearly  demonstrated  that,  though  all 
these  wars  with  France  arose  apparently  from  causes  to  be  found 
in  Europe  itself, —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  questions  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession,  the  Spanish  Succession,  or  the  cjaim  of  Frederic 
the  Great  to  Silesia, —  the  great  motive  in  the  background  was 
always  the  ownership  of  the  New  World,  or  whether  England  or 
France  should  secure  the  new  territories  and  with  them  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  trade.  He  says :  "  Commerce  in  itself  may  favor 
peace ;  but,  when  commerce  is  artificially  shut  out  by  a  decree  of 
government  from  some  promising  territory,  then  commerce  just  as 
naturally  favors  war.  The  New  World  might  have  favored  trade 
without  at  the  same  time  favoring  war  if  it  had  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  liberal-minded  States  open  to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  or 
if  it  had  been  occupied  by  European  colonies  which  pursued  an 
equally  liberal  system.  But  we  now  know  what  the  old  colonial 
system  was.  ,  We  know  that  it  carved  out  the  New  World  into 
territories  which  were  regarded  as  estates  to  be  enjoyed  in  each 
case  by  the  colonizing  nation.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  splen- 
did estates  and  enjoying  the  profits  which  were  reaped  from  them 
constituted  the  greatest  stimulus  to  commerce  that  had  ever  been 
known,  and  it  was  a  stimulus  which  acted  without  intermission 
for  centuries.  This  vast  historic  cause  had  gradually  the  effect  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  old  mediaeval  structure  of  society  and  intro- 
ducing the  industrial  ages.  But  inseparable  from  the  commercial 
stimulus  was  the  stimulus  of  international  rivalry.  The  object 
of  each  nation  was  now  to  increase  its  trade  not  by  waiting  upon 
the  wants  of  mankind,  but  by  a  wholly  different  method ;  namely, 
by  getting  exclusive  possession  of  some  rich  tract  in  the  New 
World.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  opposition  between  the 
spirit  of  trade  and  the  spirit  of  war,  trade  pursued  in  this  method 
is  almost  identical  with  war,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  war." 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  England  has  entirely  abandoned 
this  old  barbaric  method  of  trade.  She  has  recentiy  reconquered 
the  Soudan,  and  has  thrown  open  the  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  trade 
of  the  world.  She  will  herself  secure  a  large  share  of  that  trade ; 
but  it  will  be  secured  in  open  competition  with  other  countries, —  a 
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competition  in  which  America  should  take  a  leading  place.  Now 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  France  had  secured  the  control  of 
Eg)rpt,  and  not  England :  do  you  think  that  American  goods  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  that  country  on  equal  terms  with  French 
goods?  Perhaps  you  may  not  realize  how  closely  France  still 
adheres  to  the  old  barbaric  system  of  the  excluded  market.  Let 
me  give  you  an  instance.  In  1895  Madagascar  became  a  French 
colony.  Prior  to  that  time  England  had  secured  in  open  compe- 
tition with  the  world  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Madagascar. 
As  soon  as  the  French  occupied  the  island,  a  prohibitive  tariff  was 
placed  on  British  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  anJ  Madagascar  was  almost  destroyed.  But  the 
French  were  not  content  with  erecting  a  hostile  tariff  against 
British  goods:  the  local  authorities  called  together  the  native 
traders,  and  threatened  to  put  them  in  jail  if  they  purchased  Eng- 
lish goods. 

This  is  only  one  instance ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  that  England 
is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  some  portion  of  the  world 
open  to  her  trade,  and  that  she  cannot  stand  by  and  see  territory 
after  territory  absorbed  by  powers  which  will  do  their  utmost  to 
strangle  her  industrial  development.  It  is  this  great  fact  which 
guides  and  must  continue  to  guide  England's  foreign  policy,  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  her  naval  expenditure. 

England  does  not  claim  in  her  own  colonies,  still  less  in  those 
of  any  other  country,  any  trade  privileges,  but  only  the  right  of 
open  competition ;  and,  so  long  as  this  right  is  not  accorded  her,  so 
long  will  she  find  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  large 
trade  areas  by  foreign  powers,  even  if  war  proves  the  only  means 
by  which  this  end  can  be  attained.  In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you 
to  give  your  earnest  consideration  to  this  one  fact :  that  wherever 
the  English  flag  floats  there  American  commerce  can  enter  into 
^ree  competition  with  British  commerce  on  fair  and  equal  terms, 
that  every  area  closed  to  British  trade  by  France  or  Russia  will 
also  be  closed  to  American  trade. 

As  a  nation,  you  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  policy 
which  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies 
will  show  with  whom  you  desire  to  throw  in  your  lot.  It  will  also 
determine  whether  England  is  to  remain  the  one  Great  Power  which 
says  to  all  men, —  "  Welcome  to  a  fair  and  friendly  rivalry  with  me 
in  the  arts  of  peace." 
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Mr.  Sanborn. —  Mr.  Ireland  uses  the  term  **  colonization  "  in  the  sense  of 
opening  a  new  country  to  settlement  by  a  foreign  nation.  We  have  generally 
used  the  term  in  the  colonization  made  by  the  United  States  of  settlements 
made  in  our  own  territory.  Now  Mr.  Ireland  has  taken  up  to-night  the  ques- 
tions of  governmental  policy.  He  has  not  considered,  except  in  the  way  of 
contract  labor,  those  matters  which  more  directly  affect  the  individual,  affect 
the  people ;  and  I  think  upon  that  point  there  might  be  some  questions  asked 
that  would  bring  out  important  information. 

Mr.  Wright. —  How  do  these  subject  races  that  he  has  had  experience 
with  view  the  domination  of  the  English  ?  Are  they  better  content  with  it, 
and  do  they  realize  they  are  better  off  than  before  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  Those  people  in  a  race  who  desire  to  have  security  of  life 
and  property  and  the  assurance  that  they  can  go  about  their  business  pro- 
tected, such  of  them  are  devotedly  thankful.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  fed- 
ing.  I  was  in  British  Guiana  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  There  is  a 
colony  which  has  a  population  of  East  Indians,  negroes,  and  whites.  When 
the  queen  left  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  morning  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee, 
she  pressed  an  electric  button  which  carried  a  message  of  greeting  to  all  parts 
of  her  dominions.  When  that  message  reached  British  Guiana,  it  was  read 
to  the  people  by  the  governor ;  and  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  there,  around 
the  statue  of  the  queen,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  singing  "God  save 
the  Queen  "  with  the  utmost  fervor.  Many  of  them  scarcely  knew  where  Eng- 
land was  or  under  what  form  of  government  the  queen  ruled  over  them. 
What  they  knew  was  that  they  had  lived  there  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
had  gone  about  their  business,  and  been  protected.  I  think  that  all  of  them 
realize  throughout  the  British  colonies  that  they  have  a  stable  and  honest 
government.  I  have  been  in  the  tropical  and  non-tropical ;  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  I  may  say  the  people  are  well  content. 

Mr.  Baldwin. —  How  many  of  the  coolie  laborers  brought  to  British 
Guiana  settle  and  become  citizens  and  land-owners  there  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  Take  1886:  4,796  were  imported,  and  1,889  went  back. 
The  death-rate  is  not  very  high.  I  find  in  1896  the  death-rate  among  the 
coolies  16.50,  for  the  colony  generally  24.10,  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  They  are  at  an  age  when  death  is  less  frequent  ? 

Mr.  Ireland, —  That  19  certainly  the  case,  no  doubt.  The  facts  show  that 
they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment.  One  of  these  coolies  is  about  to  run  for 
the  legislature.  After  serving  his  contract  he  became  a  butcher,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  well-to-do  men. 

Mr.  Sanborn.—  Do  you  make  the  same  remark  in  regard  to  India  with 
regard  to  being  content  under  British  rule  } 

Mr.  Ireland. —  Yes;  but  I  think  the  conditions  are  different,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  England  will  have  to  change  her  policy, —  either  have  to 
give  up  or  make  it  more  autocratic  than  it  is.  My  observation,  and  the  best 
of  my  belief,  is  that  people  of  the  tropics  are  not  fit  for  self-government,  never 
will  be  fit  for  self-government,  and  do  not  want  self-government  Nothing 
irritates  a  native  of  the  tropics  as  much  as  responsibility.  Take  a  Hindu 
official,  for  instance.  He  will  go  to  a  law  school  and  take  everything  before 
him,  and  he  is  a  splendid  man  to  sit  down  in  a  nice,  furnished  office ;  and,  as 
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long  as  everything  goes  well,  yoa  could  not  find  a  better  man.  But  let  the 
plague  come,  or  famine,  or  war,  and  he  goes  all  to  pieces.  They  want  to  do 
something,  but  they  do  not  want  to  act  for  themselves.  They  want  somebody 
to  tell  them  what  to  do.  Of  course,  historically,  they  are  better  ofiF  than  they 
ever  were  before ;  for  they  are  free  from  foreign  invasion.  The  Indian  Budget 
is  borne  entirely  by  India;  and  it  may  be  said,  broadly  speaking,  that  India 
pays  its  own  expenses.  There  are,  of  course,  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  a  number 
of  agitators  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  trying  to  stir  up  discontent.  I  read 
the  other  day  a  pamphlet  by  one  of  them.  It  described  a  very  horrible  state 
of  affairs  in  India,  and  I  was  astounded.  On  looking  carefully  over  the  docu- 
ment, I  found  that,  although  the  date  of  publication  was  given  in  large  type  as 
1899,  it  was  in  fact  a  reprint  of  an  article  published  in  1S53.  The  conditions 
it  described  were  not  those  of  to-day,  but  of  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wright. —  Can  you  tell  what  English  colony,  as  to  its  people,  etc., 
nearest  approaches  that  of  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  I  think  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  system  we  adopted  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  was  this.  To  try  to  take  a  barbarous  nation  and  subdue 
it  all  in  a  block,  we  would  never  have  done  in  this  century  or  the  next.  We 
took  a  small  piece  of  the  country,  made  it  absolutely  secure,  law  courts  were 
established,  and  dvil  police  administered  the  country,  so  that  a  man's  life  was 
secured  in  that  district.  Outside  that  district  the  natives  looked  on  and  said, 
'*  Look  at  that  man :  he  has  got  a  house,  and  nobody  bums  it ;  he  has  a  cow, 
and  no  one  can  steal  it;  he  gets  money  for  his  work, — these  foolish  people  give 
him  silver  dollars  for  his  service."  And  by  and  by  they  saw  that  it  was  a  good 
idea;  and  they,  too,  wished  to  come  in.  Then  we  made  another  zone, —  a  con- 
tinually, gradusilly  growing  zone, —  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  we  were 
able  to  get  the  greater  part  of  that  country  under  favorable  control.  The  great 
thing  seems  to  be,  in  my  dealing  with  native  races,  to  never  break  your  word 
with  them,  ^ever  give  them  any  precedent  that  will  enable  them  to  say,  **  We 
do  not  know  about  what  this  man  said  to-day  whether  he  will  keep  it  or  not." 
If  you  do  say  something  to  a  native,  even  if  you  find  out  it  is  wrong  after  you 
say  it,  it  is  resilly  better  to  adhere  to  the  wrong  than  to  change.  The  minute 
you  change,  they  believe  you  will  always  change ;  and  you  will  never  get  any- 
thing out  of  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Wright. —  There  are  different  grades  of  civilization  among  them,  as  I 
understand,  among  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  I  do  not  know  that  the  Msilay  has  ever  developed  any 
amount  of  culture ;  but  they  have  schools  there  now,  and  the  natives  are  at- 
tending the  schools  largely.  They  are  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  very 
soon  will  be  educated  so  they  won't  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  Are  they  Christians  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  Not  Christians  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Wright. —  What  is  the  population  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  I  should  imagine  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions. 

Mr.  Wright. —  How  many  soldiers  do  you  think  it  took  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  I  could  not  say  exactly.  We  soon  found  that  a  purely 
military  policy  would  not  do,  and  then  we  adopted  the  method  I  have  re- 
ferred to. 
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A  Member  —  Is  not  the  success  of  the  English  in  their  colonization  due  to 
the  rapid-firing  gun  which  they  use  constantly  and  which  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Ireland. —  No.  I  think  the  success  of  the  English  is  due  to  trying  to 
live  up  to  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  making  every  man  feel  he  is  equally  pro- 
tected and  cared  for.  As  an  example,  in  one  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  the 
governor  of  the  island  was  late  for  an  engagement ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time, 
he  walked  across  the  potato  patch  of  a  negro.  The  negro  came  out,  and 
ordered  the  governor  off  his  potato  patch.  The  governor  said :  **  Probably 
you  do  not  know  who  I  am.  I  am  the  governor  of  the  island.**  The  negro 
said :  **  I  don't  care  if  you  are  six  governors.  I  want  you  to  get  off  my  potato 
patch.'*  And  in  a  few  days  the  governor  had  to  appear  in  court  and  plead 
guilty,  and  pay  a  fine  for  trespassing  on  the  negro's  potato  patch.  Our 
success,  I  believe,  lies  in  this  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
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7.     REMARKS   ON  "THE   FINANXIAL   ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OF   COLONIAL   DEPENDENCIES.  ' 

BY  THE  LATE  GENERAL  GL^  V.  HENRY,  MILITARY  GOVERNOR  OF 

PORTO  RICO.* 

It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  anny  officer,  whose  whole 
experience  in  finances  consists  in  drawing  and  expending  his 
limited  monthly  pay,  to  discuss  or  give  any  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  particularly  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. Having  been  asked  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  financial 
administration  of  our  colonies,  I  will  first  show  the  conditions  at 
Porto  Rico,  to  which  island  I  will  confine  my  remarks. 

When  our  troops  landed,  we  were  met  by  a  currency  different 
from  our  own, —  the  peso,  or  dollar,  coined  in  Spain  and  sent  to 
Porto  Rico.  By  official  order,  for  custom-house  purposes,  this  was 
received  in  payment  of  duties  at  the  rate  of  two  pesos  for  one 
American  dollar.  For  mercantile  purposes,  or  dealings  with  the 
natives,  they  at  first  allowed  this  rate ;  but  gradually  it  was  lowered 
to  $1.95,  $i.75j  $165,  $1.60,  and  sometimes  lower.  Money-lenders 
obtained  this  Porto  Rican  money  for  the  purpose  of  speculation. 
For  a  time,  and  in  small  amounts,  the  custom-house  would  pay  to 
those  connected  with  the  government  two  pesos  for  each  dollar 
turned  in;  but  this  was  stopped  later,  as  the  deposit  of  Porto 
Rican  currency  was  being  reduced,  and  it  was  needed  to  meet  the 
government  obligations  for  labor  and  services  rendered  by  the 
Porto  Ricans,  as  that  was  the  scale  on  which  payments  were  based, 
or,  if  paid  in  American  money,  at  a  loss  to  the  government,  ouing 
to  the  variable  exchange  allowed  in  market.  This  action,  or 
official  order,  stopping  the  personal  favor  of  exchange  in  the  cus- 
tom-house at  the  two  for  one  rate  to  every  one,  except  in  payment 
of  customs,  was  not  pleasantly  received.  It  not  only  worked  a 
hardship  on  the  soldier,  who  found  his  dollar  and  its  purchasing 
power  depreciated,  but  it  also  caused  him  to  contribute  toward 
the  payment  of  the  Porto  Rican  customs  duty, —  in  this  way :  he 

*  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  thb  distinguished  soldier,  the  paper  herewith  submitted  did  not 
have  the  benefit  ot  his  correction.    The  Editor,  however,  has  carefully  revised  the  prooL 
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would  make  a  purchase,  pay  his  dollar,  obtaining  credit  at,  say, 
$1.65,  Porto  Rican  valuation.  The  Porto  Rican  would  take  the 
soldier's  one  American  dollar,  go  to  the  custom-house  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  duties,  and  obtain  credit  for  two  pesos,  the  soldier  thus 
helping  the  Porto  Rican  some  thirty-five  centavos  (or  cents)  on 
each  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  the  soldier  being  out  on  each  one- 
dollar  transaction  the  amount  gained  by  the  Porto  Rican.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  money-dealers  profiting  in  the  same  way  in 
the  various  exchanges.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Porto  Rican  that 
the  peso's  value  was  fluctuating,  going  as  low  as  $1.25,  dependent 
upon  crops  shipped  abroad  and  the  exchange  required;  but,  as 
there  was  no  market  or  shipments  made,  the  cause  of  depreciation 
was  only  the  result  of  money  speculations  in  the  interest  of  a  few. 
In  fact,  at  some  places,  when  we  first  occupied  the  island,  for  the 
American  dollar  2.20  Porto  Rican  was  allowed, —  about,  I  believe, 
the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  peso  in  silver  compared  with  the 
American  dollar. 

These  money  conditions  were  so  unstable  that  in  January,  1899, 
the  President  issued  an  order  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange  at  $i.66f 
pesos  of  Porto  Rican  money  for  one  dollar  American  money. 
Finding  this  valuation  was  not  accepted  outside  the  custom-houses, 
I  directed  the  custom-houses  at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez 
to  keep  on  hand,  for  exchange  at  the  above  rate,  Porto  Rican 
money.  In  no  case  was  it  to  be  exchanged  for  persons  engaged  in 
exchanging  money  for  profit.  So  long  as  this  exchange  of  money 
continued,  it  was  directed  no  person  engaged  in  business  in  Porto 
Rico  refuse  to  accept  American  money,  when  tendered  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  order  it  was  urgently  recommended  that  all  trades- 
men throughout  the  island  express  the  price  of  their  goods  in 
American  money,  with  alternate  price  in  Porto  Rican  money,  with 
due  regard  to  the  authorized  rate  of  exchange.  This  plan  failed, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  on  hand  the  necessary  Porto 
Rican  money  for  exchange,  doubtless  held  by  interested  parties  to 
prevent  the  desired  purpose.  Merchants  held  to  the  1.60  to  1.65 
rate,  and,  as  well,  raised  their  prices  to  an  American  basis.  My 
cabinet  officers,  judges  of  the  courts,  and  subordinates  complained 
they  even  paid  in  Porto  Rican  money,  and  in  payments  by  them 
were  charged  at  American  rates,  in  payment  of  my  laborers  on 
the  island,  of  whom  I  had  some  fifteen  thousand.     Porto  Rican 
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money  not  being  available,  I  was  obliged  to  make  payments  in 
American  money,  based  upon  the  rate  of  exchange  required  by 
the  merchants  at  the  time,  so  that  the  laborer  would  not  be  a 
loser. 

This  money  condition  was  unfortunate,  and  left  the  financial  part 
of  the  island,  in  business  transactions,  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants or  money-dealers.  Why  they  did  not  abuse  it  more  was 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fear  that  stringent  measures  might  result  to 
their  disadvantage. 

One  day  a  money-lender  came  to  the  palace,  and  said,  if  I  would 
give  him  an  order  on  the  custom-house  for  Porto  Rican  money,  he 
would  force  others  to  give  more  for  the  American  dollar.  He  was 
to  receive  the  money  at  two  for  one,  and  could  well  afford  to  make 
the  exchange  nearer  that  than  of  1.65,  to  the  advantage  of  others 
as  well  as  himself.  Not  being  in  the  money-making  business,  I 
did  not  accept  his  plan.  This  Porto  Rican  currency,  made  in 
Spain,  could  be  easily  smuggled  on  to  the  island,  and  with  profit 
to  those  engaged  in  that  business.  So  I  applied  to  have  the  dies 
used  in  its  manufacture  in  Spain  destroyed.  What  subsequent 
action  followed,  I  do  not  know.  This  peso  was  coined  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars  into  Porto  Rico,  and  to  impart 
some  stability  to  the  currency  of  Porto  Rico.  In  a  few  of  the 
towns,  banks  issued  notes,  or  bills,  which  were  received  and 
redeemed  at  their  face  value ;  but,  apparently,  confidence  in  said 
issues  was  confined  to  the  towns  where  issued,  as  I  could  not 
receive  value  for  a  San  Juan  bill  in  Ponce,  and  I  imagine  this 
rule  was  general.  My  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Spain  in  San  Juan  (in  name  only,  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Madrid  government),  resigned  as  Secretary  and 
came  North,  and  with  me  visited  the  Secretary  of  tjhe  Treasury, 
Mr.  Gage.  The  bank  was  anxious  for  some  guarantee  of  its  con- 
tinuance under  the  protection  of  the  government.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  granted ;  but  the  Secretary  assured  liim  that  the 
bank  could  go  on  and  wait  for  Congressional  action  covering  the 
matter.  This  bank  has  about  one  million  in  paper  money  outstand- 
ing, for  which  it  has  in  its  vaults  silver  for  its  redemption.  My 
Secretary  of  Finance  submitted  a  proposition  that  the  Porto  Rican 
dollars  be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  recoined,  the  expressage 
each  way  and  loss  to  be  paid  by  the  island ;  but  this  was  not 
favorably  considered.     The  only  remedy  for  this  money  evil  or  un- 
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certainty  is  to  ^withdraw  or  retire  gradually  all  the  Porto  Rican 
money  through  the  custom-house,  which  would,  of  course,  entail  a 
loss  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of 
silver,  or  about  forty-five  cents,  and  the  value  as  fixed  by  the 
President,  or  about  sixty  cents  American.  This  loss  of  fifteen 
cents  on  the  dollar  should  be  borne  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  as  they 
get  the  benefit,  or,  as  a  favor,  equally  by  them  and  the  United 
States. 

There  is  in  circulation  in  Porto  Rico  about  five  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  such  silver,  which  would  entail  a  loss  of  $5,500,000  X  15 
per  cent,  of  this  sum, —  $825,000, —  to  be  borne  by  Porto  Rico; 
and  this  must  be  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ent unequal  or  unstable  conditions.  While  this  may  be  easily 
remedied  in  Porto  Rico  or  Cuba,  near  the  United  States,  and  with 
whom  will  be  the  principal  .trade,  it  will  require  more  study  to 
fix  a  standard  for  other  colonies  at  a  distance,  or  where  trade  is 
largely  with  foreign  countries ;  and  this  will  be  the  study  of  the 
financier. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  the  government  did  not  remedy 
in  Porto  Rico  the  evil  complained  of.  My  answer  is  that  it  was 
considered  a  matter  for  Congressional  action;  and,  on  general 
principles,  the  rule  applies,  in  any  possession  thus  taken  and  held 
by  the  military,  all  laws  found  in  force  should  operate  as  far  as 
possible, —  not  to  be  subject  to  change,  except  when  necessary, 
leaving  the  fixed  framing  of  laws  and  changes  to  Congressional 
action.  This  latter  may  be  a  slow  process,  but  carries  with  it 
force  and  acceptation  as  compared  with  any  one  man's  edict. 

As  to  the  "  Financial  Administration  "  it  was  as  follows :  — 

All  customs  received  were  deposited  by  various  customs  officers 
with  de  Ford  &  Co.,  United  States  fiscal  agents  at  Ponce  and  San 
Juan.  This  money  was  put  to  credit  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
island,  the  custom-house  officer  retaining  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  office.  The  required  treasury  reports  and  returns 
were  made,  and,  as  well,  a  report  to  me  of  deposits  made,  the 
fiscal  agent  also  reporting.  The  accounts  and  papers  of  these 
officials  were  subject  to  inspection  by  treasury  officials  or  specially 
detailed  officers. 

Moneys  received  from  the  island  —  internal  revenue  —  were 
collected  separately  from  customs,  and  amounts  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  who  generally  made  his  de- 
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posits  with  the  Bank  of  Spain.  His  papers  were  likewise  subject 
to  inspection.  If  the  account  to  be  paid  was  to  come  from  the 
customs  moneys,  the  chief  of  a  department  would  make  out  the 
necessary  vouchers,  submit  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  who 
certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  account,  and  received  a  check 
from  me,  stating  purpose  of  check.  The  expenditures  were  cov- 
ered by  vouchers.  If  the  money  came  from  the  internal  revenue, 
the  Secretary  of  P'inance  gave  his  check  on  my  approval,  he  re- 
quiring vouchers. 

There  is  now  a  treasurer  of  the  island,  who  makes  out  all  checks, 
subject,  I  suppose,  to  approval  by  the  governor-general.  My  plan 
may  have  been  less  business-like,  but  I  preferred  assuming  all 
responsibility.  In  the  payment  o/  laborers  scattered  over  the 
island,  money  was  sent  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  public  works, 
San  Juan,  to  those  in  charge  of  various  working  parties j  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  the  laborer  received  his  pay.  Under  the  former 
system,  others  apparently  obtained  a  large  proportion  of  the  pay- 
ments ;  and  from  one  of  the  places  of  payments  to  be  made  by  one 
of  my  officers  he  reported  the  laborers  were  afraid  to  take  the 
money  offered  them  for  fear  of  the  "  Alcalde,"  who  had  threatened 
them  unless  the  money  passed  through  his  hands,  which,  if  it  had 
been  done,  would  have  resulted  in  some  of  it  remaining  in  his 
hands. 

I  had  over  fifteen  thousand  men  working  on  roads,  so  as  to 
improve  the  island  and  give  employment  to  the  poor,  of  whom 
there  was  a  large  number,  so  that  over  $100,000  a  month  was 
being  expended.  Moneys  for  harbor  works  were  checked  to  the 
Secretary  of  Works.  The  insular  police  required  over  $15,000  a 
month,  checked  to  its  chief  and  covered  by  receipt  roll  of  those 
receiving  pay,  signed  by  each  officer  and  private,  the  laborer 
doing  the  same  or  making  his  mark  with  a  witness.  During  my 
five  months*  governorship  the  total  received  from  customs  was 
$950,000,  or  an  average  of  $190,000  a  month.  My  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  were  $629,000,  or  an  average  of  $126,000 
a  month,  the  principal  large  items  being :  — 

Sanitary  work,  San  Juan $16,000.00 

Introducing  water 27,000.00 

Insular  p>olice 35,000.00 

Harbor  works 26,000.00 

Debt  due  deputation  by  island 23,000.00 

Vaccination  of  island 28,000.00 

Construction  of  roads 296,000.00 
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More  money  was  in  circulation  on  the  island,  and  a  better  feeling 
of  content  existed  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 

My  whole  financial  system  was  simple ;  but  whether  or  not,  with 
every  precaution  taken,  there  were  not  some  irregularities,  is  a 
question.  Honesty  was  inculcated  by  example  and  constant 
watching,  and  an  insistence  on  American  methods  of  administration 
and  accountability,  as  required  of  all  army  officers  or  government 
officials.  The  education  of  these  people  for  years  by  means  and 
ways  so  different  from  our  own  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  our 
own  instruction,  by  our  best  representatives ;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  carrying  out  of  any  adopted  financial  administration  will 
be  of  easy  solution. 

Ruling  on  lines  of  honesty,  justice,  and  morality,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  personal  equation  of  the  people  we  are  governing,  will 
bring  with  it  success.  All  other  methods  will  be  failures,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  colonies. 
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III.     DEPARTMENT   OP  JURISPRUDENCE. 


I.     WHY   LAW   SCHOOLS   ARE    CROWDED. 

BY    ISAAC    FRANKLIN    RUSSELL,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.,    PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 
IN    NEW   YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  7.] 

Law  schools  are  crowded  now  as  never  before.  In  New  York 
City  alone  there  are  ten  thousand  lawyers.  In  three  great  law 
schools  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  there  are  seventeen  hundred 
students,  and  for  every  attorney  engaged  in  practice  there  is  doubt- 
less at  least  one  student  or  clerk  in  the  office  who  is  an  aspirant  to 
the  honors  of  the  profession. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  rush  toward  the  profession  of  law 
which  we  now  see  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  what  has 
been  remarked  as  true  of  New  York  is  found  to  exist  in  some 
measure  all  over  the  country.  Law  has  the  call,  evidently.  The 
profession  is  thought  to  be  genteel.  "  Admitted  to  the  bar  "  is  a 
familiar  phrase  in  the  biograj^hy  of  noted  men.  When  a  great 
effort  is  made  to  eulogize  some  deceased  clergyman,  it  is  very 
natural  to  suggest  that  fame  and  fortune  would  have  been  his,  had 
he  proved  untrue  to  his  convictions  that  he  should  preach  the 
gospel  and  gone  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  we  seldom  find 
this  compliment  returned.  No  eulogist  of  a  distinguished  jurist  ever 
thinks  of  saying  that  his  departed  friend,  great  as  he  was  in  law, 
would  have  been  still  greater  as  a  divine. 

High  honors  are  generously  accorded  to  lawyers.  Every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  either  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  both  soldiers  and  lawyers.  In  England 
the  highest  social  distinction  awaits  the  successful  advocate.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  come  from  the 
top  of  the  list  of  barristers.  Peerages  and  pensions  gratify  their 
family  pride  and  comfort  their  old  age.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  royal  dukes  patronize  the  law,  become  admitted  to  the  bar, 
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and  accept  the  honors  of  benchers  at  the  inns  of  court  and  doctors 
of  law  at  the  universities.  While  money-getting  handicraft  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  lord  of  Parliament,  and  while  the  dramatic 
stage,  once  the  most  reproached  of  all  the  callings,  welcomes  the 
bankrupt  peer,  only  law,  letters,  and  theology  comport  with  the 
high  degree  of  an  English  aristocrat. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  the  clerics.  Their  standing  in  England  is 
the  very  highest.  At  some  functions  an  ecclesiastic  outranks  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  bishops  are  peers  of  the  realm :  some  are 
lords  by  hereditary  right.  These  right  reverend  fathers  in  God 
have  been  the  educators  of  princes,  teachers  in  the  universities, 
guardians  of  classic  and  legal  literature,  ornaments  of  the  bench, 
and  shining  lights  of  diplomacy  and  state-craft. 

In  America  churchmen  helped  to  lay  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion of  the  republic,  gave  a  theological  cast  to  its  early  jurispru- 
dence, and  established  its  institutions  of  learning.  The  alumni 
records  of  Harvard  and  Yale  show  that  those  colleges  were  at  first 
mere  training  schools  for  clergymen.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
at  Yale  65  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  entered  the  ministry.  In 
these  later  years  three  times  as  many  Yale  men  study  law  as  enter 
the  ministry.  Theological  schools  rarely  make  any  charge  for 
tuition.  Students  are  generally  provided  with  furnished  rooms, 
rent  free..  Books  and  other  necessaries  are  often  secured  gratis 
through  the  aid  of  benevolent  organizations,  seldom  under  heavier 
conditions  than  the  rendering  of  missionary  service  or  teaching 
a  Sunday-school  class.  And  yet  no  one  complains  that  divinity 
schools  are  overcrowded.  It  seems  impossible  to  bribe  the  ordi- 
nary college  graduate  to  study  theology,  and  equally  impossible  to 
discourage  him  from  studying  law.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little 
hope  of  getting  any  early  financial  return  from  legal  practice. 
While  for  office  drudgery  a  small  stipend  of  five  dollars  a  week 
may  be  secured  under  exceptional  circumstances,  in  general  a 
lawyer  of  good  repute  can  always  find  college-bred  men  willing  to 
do  clerical  work  without  salary  in  consideration  of  the  chance 
offered  them  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  practice.  Then,  too,  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  young  clergymen,  but  no  call  for  young 
lawyers ;  while  the  church  generally  offers  a  furnished  home,  a 
sufficient  salary,  and  a  generous  "  donation  "  once  a  year  to  its 
pastor.  The  young  theologian  is  at  once  installed  in  what  is  prac- 
tically called  a  living,  while  the  youthful  jurist  remains  for  years  a 
briefless  barrister. 
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We  need  not  view  with  alarm  the  tendencies  to  over-education. 
There  can  never  be  an  overproduction  of  college  graduates, 
because  this  would  be  general  and  not  particular  overproduction ; 
and  all  economic  philosophy  scouts  the  possibility  of  such  a  glut 
There  is  no  special  profession  of  scholarship.  There  are  many 
learned  professions  apart  from  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  as,  for 
example,  literature,  pedagogy,  and  journalism.  And  to  these  one 
may  devote  himself  with  as  supreme  a  consecration  of  every  faculty 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity  as  ever  distinguished 
the  conduct  of  the  most  conscientious  priest  or  missionary. 

Men  of  learning  have  many  things  in  common.  Dr.  Woolsey, 
for  instance,  for  twenty-five  years  President  of  Yale  College,  an 
educated  divine,  achieved  his  greatest  literary  distinction  as  a 
publicist.  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton,  an  ordained  priest,  is  best  known 
to  the  world  through  the  dozen  or  more  heavy  law  books  he  has 
written  and  edited.  Angell,  White,  Schurman,  and  Low,  heads 
of  American  universities,  have  won  fame  as  diplomats.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  a  trained  jurist,  brought  to  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  pulpit  the  straight  thinking  of  the  man  who  writes  briefs 
to  convince  the  judgment.  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Mr.  George 
W.  Smalley,  and  many  another  man  famous  in  journalism,  has  en- 
larged and  enriched  his  new  calling  with  the  learning  of  the  law. 
Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  has  brought  this  same  culture  'into  the 
noble  field  of  general  literature,  and  illustrated  the  value  of  legal 
training  and  erudition  as  a  personal  resource  and  a  journalistic 
accomplishment.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a  faithful  pastor  of  a 
Christian  flock,  shows  how  the  man  of  letters,  the  storj'-teller,  and 
raconteur  can  pass  most  naturally  from  the  pulpit  to  the  profes- 
sorial chair. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  few  years  ago,  was  widely  quoted  as 
saying  that,  if  a  young  man  were  destined  to  enter  the  world  of 
commerce,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  him  to  college.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Huntington  has  been  understood  to  deplore  the  too  serene 
reliance  on  book  learning  as  a  preparation  for  a  business  career. 
But  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  others  have  answered  these 
critics  with*  facts  and  figures  showing  that  the  great  prizes  of  com- 
mercial life  in  the  metropolis  are  drawn  by  college-bred  men.  Col- 
lege catalogues,  university  clubs,  biographical  encyclopaedias,  and 
countless  publications  exploiting  personalities  all  prove  this  true. 

Ask  a  member  of  a  college  alumni  association,  some  graduate  of 
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twenty  years*  standing,  what  he  most  cherishes  of  all  his  memo- 
ries of  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton,  and  he  will  answer  that  it  is 
the  rich  inheritance  of  impressions  and  impulses  coming  from  the 
human  environment  of  the  place.  He  has  taken  the  college  man's 
view  of  life,  which  is  never  sordid  or  mercantile,  and  fe  always 
fraternal,  generous,  and  buoyant.  The  college  man  who  has  won 
his  way  in  commerce  always  gives  his  son  the  best  education  the 
boy  will  take. 

Many  students  attend  law  schools  without  intending  to  practise 
at  the  bar,  simply  seeking  legal  training  for  its  value  to  the  man 
of  affairs.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  making  every  man 
his  own  lawyer,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hiring  an  attorney. 
"  Whoever  appears  for  himself  has  a  fool  for  a  client,'*  says  an  old 
proverb.  The  physician  appreciates  this  principle,  and  seldom 
attempts  to  practise  on  the  members  of  his  own  family,  but 
secures  the  services  of  a  brother  practitioner.  Legal  knowledge 
forearms  one,  and  enables  him  to  escape  litigation  which  the  law 
—  in  theory  at  least  —  abhors,  just  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  in 
medicine  is  regarded  as  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  No  physician 
takes  his  own  prescription,  if  he  can  help  it ;  and  no  priest  absolves 
.himself,  but,  like  the  Holy  Father,  confesses  to  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  classes  in  America.  Poli- 
ticians salute  every  voter  as  the  son  of  a  king,  and  flatter  him  by 
the  assertion  that  he  belongs  to  the  ruling  class.  England  has  a 
real  aristocracy,  associated  with  wealth  and  •  education,  from  whose 
ranks  all  ministers  and  cabinet  officers  are  taken,  whether  Liberals 
or  Tories.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  slave  barons  of  the  South 
were  such  an  aristocratic  or  ruling  class,  with  wealth,  refinement, 
and  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  men  of  culture  whom 
they  contributed  to  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  Many  of  our 
wealthy  families  in  the  North  have  for  three  or  four  generations 
patronized  learning  and  occupied  themselves  with  public  affairs. 
More  and  more  the  universities  are  creating  the  best  forms  of 
both  democracy  and  aristocracy, —  the  democracy  of  sentiment 
and  the  aristocracy  of  merit.  As  men  of  wealth  multiply  who  are 
attracted  by  the  charms  and  honors  of  the  public  service,  we  can 
but  think  that  their  preparation  for  such  a  life-work  must  begin 
with  a  study  of  the  law. 

Americans  believe  in  education  as  no  other  people  do.  This  is 
proved  by  the  vast  endowments  given  out  of  private  fortunes  to 
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institutions  of  learning.  Then,  too,  education  is  not  sought  here 
so  much  as  an  aristocratic  accomplishment  marking  the  man  of 
wealth  off  from  his  fellow  as  it  is  for  its  practical  usefulness  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  life.  Some  have  asserted,  not,  however, 
without  exciting  a  spirited  dissent  from  men  of  much  ability  and 
wide  observation,  that  popular  reverence  for  law  is  greater  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  Certainly,  the  awe  of  politi- 
cal power  is  not  greater  here  than  in  Europe.  The  army  and  the 
police  have  greater  respect  abroad;  but  the  judiciary  in  the 
United  States  has  an  influence  unmatched  elsewhere  and  a  rev- 
erence from  small  and  great  alike  which  is  consequently  greater. 
Law,  as  the  output  of  courts,  is  therefore  more  highly  respected. 
Further,  we  have  been  taught  to  rely  on  legislation  and  its  proc- 
esses for  much  of  our  administration  which  is  given  over  in  con- 
tinental countries  to  executive  oflficers. 

American  faith  in  law  is,  perhaps,  too  great  in  S9me  directions. 
No  one  can  regard  our  law  as  the  perfection  of  human  reason ;  but 
many  foolishly  conceive  of  law  as  a  force  directing  public  opinion 
and  as  a  panacea  for  social  ills,  creating  capital,  fixing  the  hours  of 
toil,  determining  the  value  of  commodities,  and  promoting  virtue 
and  temperance  by  prohibitive  and  repressive  enactments.  The 
popularity  of  legal  study  is  thus  in  part  explained  by  this  universal 
reverence  for  law  and  faith  in  its  administration. 

Law  is  popularly  conceived  as  a  body  of  learning  limited  to 
the  technicalities  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure ;  and  the  lawyer 
is  ordinarily  supposed  to  appear  daily  in  court,  engaged  in  hot 
oratorical  dispute  with  an  antagonist.  The  incidents  of  rural  life 
and  practice  in  the  lower  courts  have  produced  this  impression. 
However  correct  the  idea  may  be  as  to  small  communities,  it  is 
obviously  erroneous  in  the  case  of  a  great  city  like  New  York, 
where  practice  is  specialized  and  where  princely  incomes  are 
made  in  the  legal  profession  by  men  who  never  addressed  either 
judge  or  jury.  Many  a  young  man  is  dissuaded  from  studying 
law  because  he  lacks  the  gift  of  speech  and  can  never  rationally 
hope  to  attain  an  eloquent  address.  But,  in  truth,  men  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  whose  names  seldom  ap- 
pear in  print  and  who  never  go  to  court.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  by  a  man  of  the  highest  authority  that  there  are  not  cases 
enough  on  the  court  calendars  in  New  York  City  to  give  each 
lawyer   there  one   case.     When  we   consider   the   large  number 
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of  actions  in  which  the  corporation  counsel,  the  district  attorney, 
and  the  regularly  retained  representatives  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
railroads  appear,  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  may  be  true. 

Practice,  too,  is  specialized  now  as  never  before.  Each  lower 
court  has  its  "  attorney-general,"  or  some  practitioner  whose  daily 
appearances  in  that  forum  have  given  him  such  stature  and  emi- 
nence among  his  fellows  that  the  laurels  of  leadership  are  unani- 
mously thrust  upon  him.  The  business  of  bankruptcy,  admiralty, 
and  patents,  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  is 
often  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  firms  who  never  take  any 
other  kind  of  professional  work.  Real  estate  practice  and  con- 
veyancing are  in  many  great  centres  practically  monopolized 
by  corporations  which  insure  the  legal  validity  of  titles  to  land, 
and  furnish  a  policy  that  guarantees  a  purchaser  or  a  mortgagee 
against  loss  through  latent  defects  and  undiscovered  liens. 

There  is,  too,  a  wholesome  distrust  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  growing  dislike  for  litigation. 
The  requirement  of  unanimity  puts  the  plaintiff  at  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  for,  to  win,  he  netfds  every  one  of  the  twelve  votes,  while  the 
defendant  need  get  the  support  of  only  one  juror  in  order  to  effect 
a  disagreement  and  prevent  a  verdict.  Many  classes  of  cases, 
like  those  involving  long  accounts,  are  not  easily  triable  by  jury, 
but  demand  the  silent  calculation  of  a  referee  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  chambers,  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  court-room.  Con- 
troversies between  business  men  often  involve  the  unwritten  law 
of  exchanges  and  the  well-recognized  though  unformulated  cus- 
toms of  merchants.  Boards  of  arbitration,  composed  of  fair- 
minded  men  with  the  requisite  special  knowledge,  are  everywhere 
efficiently  employed  in  adjusting  such  difficulties.  Chambers  of 
commerce  advocate  and  sustain  these  non-judicial  bodies.  So  in 
admiralty  no  jury  is  employed,  although  the  law  permits  it,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  landsmen  do  not  understand  the  jargon 
of  the  sea,  and  hardly  know  enough  of  a  ship  to  distinguish  stem 
from  stern.  In  fact,  an  eminent  judge  in  a  recent  case,  writing 
a  learned  opinion  and  referring  to  the  bow  of  the  ship,  spelled  the 
word  bough. 

The  academic  study  of  law  is  as  old  as  the  very  beginnings 
of  European  universities.  At  Bologna,  over  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  the  first  faculty  of  instruction  that  was  organized  was  in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  and  the  first  of  academic  degrees  —  which 
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are  now  the  principal  honors  of  scholarship  —  were  doctorates  in 
the  law.  Blackstone*s  famous  "  Commentaries "  were  lectures 
delivered  to  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  and  Kent's  "  Commen- 
taries "  were  written  for  students  at  Columbia  College. 

Still,  in  our  own  day  and  land,  the  study  of  law  at  universities  has 
attained  a  degree  of  excellence  that  has  elicited  spirited  eulogiums 
from  such  great  authorities  as  Professor  James  Bryce,  Dr.  A.  V. 
Dicey,  and  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Students 
in  Paris  take  more  time  than  we  do.  In  Germany  they  drink 
more  beer  and  fight  more  duels.  In  England,  down  to  a  late  day, 
the  supreme  test  of  fitness  to  be  called  to  the  bar  has  been  the 
eating  of  a  certain  number  of  dinners ;  and  the  so-called  examina- 
tion has  been  a  perfect  farce,  like  the  Latin  dissertation  of  the 
candidate  for  ordination  to  the  ministry. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States  there  are  varying 
standards  of  professional  ability.  In  some  States  a  degree  of 
M.D.  can  be  obtained  on  one  year's  study.  Unincorporated  insti- 
tutions have  assumed  to  award  honorary  degrees  and  other  testi- 
monials of  scholarship  without  legislative  grant  of  authority.  In 
Indiana,  under  the  constitution  of  that  Commonwealth,  any  man  of 
good  moral  character  may  be  sworn  in  at  the  bar  as  an  attorney 
and  counsellor,  without  passing  an  examination  and  without  serv- 
ing a  clerkship  in  an  office  or  studying  law  for  any  prescribed 
period.  In  New  Jersey,  under  the  Dunn  act,  so  called,  a  candi- 
date who  secures  a  certificate  from  five  counsellors  to  the  eflfect 
that  he  has  unusual  aptitude  for  legal  study,  may  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  for  the  period  fixed  by  the  general  rules,  and  apply 
at  once  for  examination  and  license  to  practice.  Even  in  New  York, 
where  the  highest  standards  are  established,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
politicians  who  have  influence  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  spe- 
cific acts,  granting  exemptions  from  the  examinations  in  prelimi- 
nary English  studies  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  university  in 
order  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  to  pursue  profitably  a 
course  of  legal  education. 

In  New  York,  forty  years  ago,  an  applicant  could  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  on  production  of  his  law  school  diploma.  This  system 
still  prevails  in  many  of  the  States.  But  for  the  past  twenty  years 
in  New  York  an  examination  under  judicial  direction  has  been  re- 
quired of  all  applicants.  At  first  law  schools  opposed  the  measure 
which  took  from  them  the  right  to  examine  their  students  for  ad- 
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mission  to  the  bar ;  and  some  of  them  took  fright  at  the  increased 
exactions  of  preliminary  general  knowledge  on  the  part  of  students 
beginning  the  study  of  law,  as  calculated  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  young  men  in  attendance  on  lectures.  These  fears  proved 
groundless ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  as  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  became  higher,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
law  schools  increased.  When  real  knowledge  was  demanded, 
earnest  study  began  at  once. 

The  roll  of  attorneys  is  simply  a  list  containing  a  single  un- 
broken succession  of  the  names  of  men  admitted  to  practice. 
Death  disbars  men,  but  does  not  strike  their  names  from  this  roll 
of  honor.  Veterans,  like  Charles  O'Conor,  David  Dudley  Field, 
and  William  M.  Evarts,  survive  for  many  years  the  period  of  active 
practice,  and  are  nominally  numbered  among  attorneys  long  after 
they  have  actually  ceased  to  toil ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
others  who  cherish  the  memories  of  forensic  triumphs  a  generation 
ago,  and  attend  regularly  at  the  office  for  years  after  the  last  client 
has  vanished.  I  can  myself  recall  two  instances  where  a  nona- 
genarian has  continued  in  active  practice  a  professional  career  at 
the  bar  of  New  York  City  lasting  over  seventy  years. 

Lawyers  are  occasionally  alarmed  at  contemplating  the  vast 
numbers  in  the  law  schools,  and  speak  scornfully  of  all  efforts  in 
the  way  of  university  extension  and  public  lectures  to  popularize 
the  learning  of  the  law,  seeming  to  fear  that  their  monopoly  is 
threatened  and  retainers  and  other  fees  endangered.  But  there 
is  really  no  just  ground  for  alarm.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  can 
escape  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  Law  follows  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  It  really  antedates  the  cradle  in  its  protecting  care, 
and  provides  more  thoughtfully  than  the  parent  for  his  child.  It 
gives  the  unborn  son  a  share  in  the  ancestral  inheritance,  some- 
times a  great  estate,  a  title,  perhaps  a  throne  and  kingdom.  It 
survives  the  grave,  and  allows  a  decedent  to  stretch  out  a  guiding 
hand  beyond  the  tomb  to  control  and  direct  the  devolution  of  a 
fortune.  It  abides  with  the  prodigal  who  would  sell  his  birthright, 
and  for  a  paltry  sum  agrees  not  to  sue,  and  stipulates  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  priceless  heritage  in  justice  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  fool*s  act  is  mercifully  pronounced  void  by  the  courts. 
Murders  and  treasons  one  may  avoid,  but  death  and  inheritance 
no  one  can  escape.  Law,  too,  has  its  message  to  the  bride  at  the 
altar,  and  to  the  bridegroom,  benignant  sometimes,  but  stern  and 
imperious  always. 
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John  Austin *s  conception  of  law  is  disapproved  by  some  jurists 
because  it  involves  the  doctrine  of  external  sovereignty  imposing 
its  authority  on  a  subject  people.  It  is  characteristic  of  American 
jurisprudence,  both  political  and  private,  that  sovereignty  is  lodged 
with  the  people,  and  that  rulers  are  trustees  of  the  people's  power, 
servants  simply  of  a  sovereign  master,  whose  commission  they 
hold  and  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  Despots  may  proclaim 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  a  liberty-loving  people,  jeal- 
ous of  official  prerogative,  takes  security  for  the  good  behavior 
of  public  servants,  and  provides  guarantees  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  arbitrary  and  spdliative  authority.  The  State  itself,  just 
and  generous,  establishes  a  tribunal  for  the  injured  and  oppressed 
seeking  relief  from  wrongs  done  under  public  authority,  allows 
judgment  to  be  entered  against  the  government,  and  provides  for 
the  payment  of  such  claims  out  of  money  in  the  treasury  through 
lawful  appropriations.  Sovereignty  is  thus  subject  to  the  rule  of 
its  own  enactment  with  no  more  violence  to  thought  and  language 
than  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  the  civilized  man  is  limited 
by  self-imposed  restraints,  or  the  mystic  sentiment  of  our  Christian 
faith  that  even  God  himself  is  bound  by  law. 
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2.     THE   ACQUISITION    AND   GOVERNMENT    OF 
TERRITORY. 

BY    HENRY   WADE   ROGERS,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT   OF   NORTH-WESTERN 

UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  7.] 

International  law  considers  a  "State  as  a  political  community 
possessed  of  proprietary  rights  over  a  definite  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  This  notion  of  territorial  possession  is  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  conception  of  a  State  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  people  without  such  possessions,  no  matter  how  organized 
and  civilized  they  might  be,  to  be  recognized  by  the  jurists  as  a 
political  community  subject  to  international  law. 

Among  modern  States  England  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  suc- 
cess with  which  she  has  acquired  and  retained  territory.  No 
larger  originally  than  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  extending  over 
only  50,000  square  miles,  England  to-day  controls  an  empire  11,- 
000,000  square  miles  in  extent  and  inhabited  by  400,000,000  of 
people.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  of  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that,  compared  to  America,  it  is  "  but  a  stepping-stone  in  a  brook, 
with  scarce  enough  of  it  above  water  to  keep  one's  shoes  dry." 
Yet  it  is  to-day  ruler  over  a  larger  part  of  the  earth  than*  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  people.  Other  nations  have  looked  on  in 
amazement.  In  the  book  "  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  "  a  French- 
man speaks  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  expansion  which  char- 
acterizes this  race,  and  predicts  that  it  is  destined  to  succeed  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  belong  to  this  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  They  speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  laws,  the 
same  religion,  and  the  same  traditions  as  their  kin  beyond  the  sea. 
They  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  the  English  respect  for 
law,  and  they  have  added  to  that  virtue  respect  for  the  rights  of 
man.  They  have  not  been  land-hungry,  and  heretofore  have  been 
content  to  mind  their  own  affairs.  Hegel,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of 
History,"  wrote,  "  America  is  the  land  of  the  future,  where,  in  the 
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ages  that  lie  before  us,  the  burden  of  the  world's  history  shall 
reveal  itself."  The  victory  won  by  Dewey  at  Manila  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  suddenly  transformed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  made  them  willing  to  disregard  their  past  traditions,  and 
aroused  their  desire  to  become  "  a  world  power."  If  so,  the 
United  States  is  to  enter  upon  a  foreign  policy  which  is  certain  in 
the  end  to  make  it  bear  a  large  part  of  the  "  burden  of  the  world's 
history." 

A  desire  for  territorial  acquisition  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
nations.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  found  their  chief 
occupation  in  the  colonization  of  the  newly  discovered  continent. 
The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  what 
Mr.  Seward  called  "  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  decolo- 
nization of  the  continent"  *  The  end  of  that  drama  has  not  been 
reached.  It  is,  however,  so  nearly  completed  that  Great  Britain 
remains  the  only  one  of  the  great  colonizing  powers  which  now 
possesses  any  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  dec- 
laration of  Monroe,  made  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  gave 
notice  to  the  world  that  no  European  power  could  hope  ever  again 
to  acquire  American  territory.  France  was  made  to  realize  this 
fact  in  1865  in  connection  with  her  intervention  in  Mexico.  And 
England  was  taught  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  respecting  the 
Venezuela  question  that  acquisitions  of  territory  which  could  not 
be  made  by  direct  means  could  not  be  accomplished  by  indirect 
ones,  either. 

The  United  States  have  not  been  without  ambition  for  territo- 
rial expansion.  But  their  ambition  hitherto  has  been  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  from  that  which  has  distinguished  European 
States.  American  statesmen  realized  from  the  beginning '  that 
there  would  always  be  more  or  less  danger  of  conflict,  as  well  as 
serious  prejudice  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  European  powers  should  maintain  government 
in  the  territory  contiguous  to  their  own.  They  have  desired 
America  for  Americans,  and  the  termination  of  European  control 
in  the  New  World.  Beyond  that  their  ambition  hitherto  has  not 
extended. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  when  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Great  Britain  in  1783,  was  but  little  greater  than 

•Scwatd's  Works,  vol.  \V.  p.  623. 
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that  of  Mexico  to-day.  The  United  States  began  with  an  area 
of  only  827,844  square  miles,  and  its  boundary  on  the  west  was 
the  Mississippi  River.  This  territory  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased until  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  McKinley*s  administration 
it  embraced  3,603,884  square  miles.  The  first  increase  of  terri- 
tory came  during  Jefferson's  administration,  when  in  1803  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  ceded  by  France  for  $15,000,000.  The 
additional  territory  thus  acquired  amounted  to  1,171,931  square 
miles.  The  next  increase  was  made  under  the  Monroe  adminis- 
tration, when  Florida  was  ceded  in  18 19  for  $5,000,000.  The  ter- 
ritory obtained  was  59,268  square  miles.  Then  followed  under 
the  Tyler  administration  in  1845  ^^  annexation  of  Texas,  which 
added  376,133  square  miles.  In  1848,  during  the  administration 
of  Polk,  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  by  Mexico  for 
$15,000,000.  This  enlarged  the  area  of  the  United  States  by 
545,783  square  miles.  Then  in  1853,  under  the  administration 
of  Pierce,  Arizona  was  ceded  by  Mexico  for  $10,000,000,  and  ter- 
ritory was  secured  amounting  to  45,535  square  miles.  Another 
increase  came  during  Johnson's  administration  when  in  1867  the 
territory  of  Alaska  was  obtained  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000,  and 
the  area  of  the  United  States  was  enlarged  by  577,390  square 
miles. 

The  increase  of  territory  which  resulted  from  these  various  ac- 
cessions amounted  to  2,776,040  square  miles,  and  there  was  paid 
for  the  same  $52,200,000.  The  first  cession  of  territory  made  to 
the  United  States,  that  by  France,  is  the  greatest  in  area  of  any 
this  country  has  received.  The  next  largest  is  that  from  Mexico, 
the  various  cessions  made  by  that  country  amounting  to  650,586 
square  miles.  The  Russian  cession  comes  next,  and  that  made  by 
Spain  is  the  least  in  amount  of  any,  until  we  come  to  the  McKinley 
administration.  Since  the  United  States  entered  upon  its  career 
as  a  nation,  no  cession  of  territory  has  been  received  from  Great 
Britain.  The  two  nations  together  possess  the  continent  of  North 
America,  Great  Britain  holding  a  slightly  larger  portion  of  it  than 
the  United  States. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  accomplished  despite  the  diplo- 
matic interference  of  some  of  the  European  powers.  In  his  first 
annual  message  to  the  Congress,  President  Polk  called  attention 
to  British  and  French  interference  in  the  matter,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  "  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people^of 
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Texas  has  given  to  that  interference  a  peaceful  and  effective  re- 
buke." *  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  United  States  was  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  powers  were  beginning 
to  broach  the  doctrine  of  a  "  balance  of  power  '*  on  the  American 
continent  as  a  check  to  our  advancement  In  his  message  Polk 
emphatically  declared  that  the  "  balance  of  power  "  doctrine  would 
not  "  be  permitted  to  have  any  application  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  especially  to  the  United  States."  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  had  previously  declared  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  a  question  with  which  foreign  nations  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere or  to  take  exception  to.  "  Foreign  powers,"  he  added,  "  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  our  government  Our 
Union  is  a  confederation  of  independent  States,  whose  policy  is 
peace  with  each  other  and  all  the  world.  To  enlarge  its  limits  is 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  peace  over  additional  territories  and 
increasing  millions.  The  world  has  nothing  to  fear  from  military 
ambition  in  our  government"  t 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  seriously  claimed  that  the  national 
government  had  no  power  of  acquiring  foreign  territory.  The 
opinion  was  advanced  that,  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  formed,  it  was  predicated  on  the  condition  of  things 
then  existing,  and  that,  while  new  States  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  they  would  have  to  be  States  formed  out  of  the  old 
States  or  out  of  territory  that  was  then  possessed.}  Jefferson 
himself  entertained  this  opinion ;  and  in  a  letter  written  Aug.  9, 
1803,  he  said:  "Our  confederation  is  certainly  confined  to  the 
limits  established  by  the  Revolution.  The  general  government  has 
no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitution  has  given  it ;  and  it  has 
not  given  it  a  power  of  holding  foreign  territory,  and  still  less  of 
incorporating  it  into  the  Union."  §  He  supposed  at  the  time  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  that  he  had 
acted  in  excess  of  his  powers,  and  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  necessary  to  ratify  and  confirm  what  had  been 
done.  To  one  who  had  written  him,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
an  amendment  was  unnecessary j  Jefferson  replied :  — 

I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you  make  on  the 
power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States 

*  President's  Message,  vol.  iv.  p.  387.  t  Ibid.»  p.  38a 

}  See  Adams's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
§  Jefiferson's  Writings,  vol.  viii.  p.  a6a. 
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into  the  Union  without  restraining  the  subject  to  the  territory  then 
constituting  the  United  States.  But,  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  that  the  Constitution  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for 
the  United  States,  ...  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  [Con- 
gress] might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc.,  into  it, — 
which  would  be  the  case  on  your  construction.  ...  I  had  rather 
ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  when  it  is  necessary, 
than  to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would  make  our  powers 
boundless.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written 
Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction. 
I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant 
of  the  treaty-making  power  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have 
no  Constitution.* 

Madison,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State,  shared  in  the  convic- 
tion of  Jefferson  that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended.  John 
Quincy  Adams  entertained  a  like  opinion,  t  But,  when  the  treaty 
came  under  discussion  in  the  House  and  Senate,  it  was  agreed, 
without  distinction  of  party,  that  the  United  States  possessed  the 
power  to  acquire  new  territory  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest 
under  the  war  power. 

Uriah  Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  we 
can  obtain  territory  either  by  conquest  or  compact,  and  hold  it, 
even  all  Louisiana  and  a  thousand  times  more,  if  you  please,  without 
violating  the  Constitution."  He  went  on,  however,  to  declare  his 
.  conviction  that  annexed  territory  could  only  be  held  as  property, 
and  that  States  could  not  be  carved  out  of  it  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  "  except  by  universal  consent  of  all  the  States."  In  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  Federalists.  The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  agreeing  that  under  the  treaty-making  power  terri- 
tory could  be  acquired,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  territory 
became  a  part  of  the  general  territory  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  might  be  formed  into  a  State  and  admitted  as  such  into 
the  Union  in  the  usual  manner  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
general  welfare  might  require,  t  The  theory  advanced  by  the 
Federalists  was  one  of  imperialism,  and  would  have  resulted  in 
colonies  and  empire.  That  advanced  by  the  Republicans  meant 
unification  and  assimilation.  Not  that  the  Federalists  were  in 
favor  of  acquiring  foreign  territory  to  hold  as  colonies,  but  only 
that,  if  such  territory  was  once  acquired,  it  was  necessary  so  to 

*  Jeffenon't  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  505.  t  Adamt't  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

t  Adams's  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  114 
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treat  it.  "  A  new  territory  and  new  subjects,"  said  Griswold,  of 
Connecticut,  "  may  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  conquest  and  by 
purchase ;  . .  .  but  they  must  remain  in  the  condition  of  colonies, 
and  be  governed  accordingly." 

Whatever  doubt  may  at  one  time  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  territory,  the  fact  soon  came  to  be  conceded  that  its  right 
to  do  so  was  not  open  for  question.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  set- 
tled it  for  all  time  when,  in  1828,  in  the  case  of  American  Insurance 
Co,  v.  Canter*  he  said:  "The  Constitution  confers  absolutely 
on  the  government  of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and 
of  making  treaties.  Consequently,  the  government  possesses  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty." 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States  has  been  accomplished  by 
various  methods. 

1.  Territory  has  been  acquired  by  treaties  of  cession.  Most 
of  the  accessions  of  territory  received  by  the  United  States  have 
been  secured  in  this  way,  beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1803  with  France  and  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898 
with  Spain. 

2.  Territory  has  also  been  acquired  by  a  joint  resolution  ad- 
mitting it  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  There  has  been  but  one  in- 
stance in  which  this  has  occurred,  and  that  was  in  the  case 
of  Texas.  It  was  originally  intended  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
the  republic  of  Texas  by  a  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  with 
it.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  secure,  and  annexation  was  accordingly  accomplished 
in  the  manner  mentioned.  The  constitutionality  of  this  action  was 
seriously  disputed  at  the  time  by  leading  statesmen.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  course  pursued  was  most  unusual,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  extraordinary  for  two  independent  nations  to  deter- 
mine their  relations  with  each  other  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
law-making  body  instead  of  by  the  action  of  that  department  of 
government  which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  probably  no  one  to-day  will  seriously  question  the 
legality  of  the  action  taken.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power  Texas  was  admitted.  No  usurpation  of 
power  was  involved  in  the  transaction. 

•1  Peters,  511,  54a. 
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3.  Territory  again  has  been  acquired  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress.  This  was  the  course  pursued  in  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government 
when  such  a  method  was  resorted  to,  and  it  was  adopted  in  this 
case  only  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  in  the  Senate 
the  two-thirds  vote  required  to  ratify  its  annexation  by  treaty. 
The  case  differs  from  that  of  Texas  in  that  the  latter  was  acquired 
by  a  resolution  admitting  it  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  the 
Hawaiian  resolution  involved  the  acquisition  of  territory  as  terri- 
tory. The  constitutionality  of  the  procedure  was  vigorously 
denied,  and  among  others  by  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia.  In 
alluding  to  Senator  Bacon's  argument.  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, a  leading  constitutional  lawyer  of  the  Senate,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party  in  power  at  the  time,  declared :  "  I 
have  never  heard,  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear,  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  argument  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Bacon]  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that  proposition."  * 

The  resolution  of  annexation  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"Whereas  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  having  in  due  form 
signified  its  consent  in  the  manner  provided  by  its  constitution  to  cede  abso- 
lutely and  without  reserve  to  the  United  States  of  America  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty of  whatsoever  kind  in  and  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
dependencies,  and  also  to  cede  and  transfer  to  the  United  States  the  absolute 
fee  and  ownership  of  all  public,  government,  or  crown  lands,  public  buildings 
or  edifices,  posts,  harbors,  military  equipment,  and  all  other  public  property  -of 
every  kind  and  description  belonging^  to  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  together  with  every  right  and  appurtenance  thereunto  appertaining, 
therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  <)f  ' 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  said  cession  is  accepted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed,  and  that  the  said  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies  be,  and 
they  are,  hereby  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  thereof,  and  that  all  and  singular  the 
property  and  rights  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  vested  in  the  United  States  of 
America.t 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  209  ayes 
to  91  nays,  55  not  voting.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42 
ayes  to  21  nays,  26  not  voting.  It  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  day  following. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 

*  Congressional  Record,  55  Cong.,  3d  Session,  p.  1J76. 
t  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xxx.  p.  750. 
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territory  not  a  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America  nor  con- 
tiguous thereto  had  been  annexed.  The  wisdom  of  annexing  it 
was  questioned  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  dominant  party. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Reed,  was  understood  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  also  a  member 
of  the  dominant  party,  spoke  against  the  resolution,  and  said :  — 

My  firm  conviction,  however,  is  that  annexation  of  distant 
islands  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  conspicuously  repugnant  thereto;  nor  is  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  history  or  even  with  any  of  the  recorded  opinions 
of  our  earliest  and  ripest  statesmen.  .  .  .  Let  me  hope  that  I  may 
never  part  with  my  profound  reverence  for  the  eminent  statesmen 
who  constructed  the  Constitution  of  our  republic ;  and  I  shall  also 
hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  should  not  turn  the  pictures  of  the  faces 
of  those  eminent  Americans  to  the  wall,  and  flout  their  memory, 
whose  wisdom  has  guided  the  great  achievements  of  our  country 
through  its  first  century,  although  they,  "  rich  in  saving  common 
sense,"  flatiy  refused  the  doubtful  achievement  of  annexing  distant 
foreign  islands. 

4.  Congress  has  recognized  the  right  to  acquire  territory  by 
occupancy.  In  1856  Congress  passed  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  Guano  Islands  Act.  It  provides  that,  when  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  discover  a  deposit  of  guano  on  any  island, 
rock,  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
government,  and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, and  shall  take  peaceable'  possession  thereof  or  occupy  the 
same,  said  island,  rock,  or  key,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  certain 
Guano  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  now  regarded  as  apper- 
taining to  the  United  States.* 

We  have  advanced  from  a  time  when  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  United  States  possessed  any  power  to  acquire  territory  to  a 
time  when  it  is  asserted  that  its  power  to  do  so  is  without  restric- 
tion as  to  the  method  of  acquisition  or  the  purpose  to  which  the 
territory  is  to  be  devoted  or  the  contiguity  of  the  same  to  the 
American  continent.  The  United  States  of  America  can  hold 
territory,  it  is  claimed,  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  theory  is 
that,  while  the  United  States  has  no  power  as  to  internal  and 

•U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  §§  5570-5578;  Sect.  137  U.  S.  aoa,  ao9. 
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domestic  relations  except  such  as  the  Constitution  specifically 
grants,  yet  as  respects  external  and  international  relations  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  power  which  any  sovereign  nation  possesses,  except 
as  the  Constitution  has  othen^'ise  provided  by  its  prohibitions. 

Whether  all  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain 
are  to  be  permanently  retained  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
future.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  narrowly  escaped  defeat  in  the 
Senate,  having  but  one  vote  to  spare.  The  opposition  to  it  was 
based  in  the  main  upon  the  cession  of  the  Philippines.  Some  of 
the  senators  who  voted  for  .the  ratification  of  the  treaty  were 
opposed  to  the  permanent  retention  of  the  islands.  Among  the 
number  was  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the 
Administration  party.  That  senator  placed  the  following  declara- 
tion upon  the  records  :  — 

Every  argument  which  has  been  made  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine of  territorial  expansion  —  and  by  "  territorial  expansion  "  I 
mean  permanent  territorial  expansion  —  seems  to  me  to  be  super- 
ficial, some  of  them  sentimental,  and  some  of  them  fantastic. 
The  jingle  of  words  which  we  read  every  day,  about  hauling  down 
the  flag,  does  not  in  the  least  either  thrill  me  or  impress  me.  Our 
flag  has  been  hauled  down  before,  Mr.  President.  It  will  be  hauled 
down  again.* 

On  Peb.  14,  1899,  eight  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote,  29  to  29,  declined  to  pass  the 
following  resolution  :  — 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exer- 
cise permanent  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  islands,  and  assert 
their  determination,  when  a  stable  or  independent  government  shall  have  been 
enacted  therein,  entitled  in  the  judgment  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognition  as  such,  to  transfer  to  said  government,  upon  terms 
which  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured  under  cession  by  Spain, 
and  to  thereuf)on  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  islands  to  their 
people. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  resolution  received  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

A  vote  was  thereupon  taken  on  what  is  known  as  the  McEnery 
resolution,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  22,  Senator  Gray 
again  voting  in  the  affirmative.     That  resolution  is  as  follows :  — 

•See  Congressional  Record,  55  Con|?.,  3d  Session,  p.  1494  (vol.  xxxil,  part  2). 
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That  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  it  is  not  intended 
to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  into  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  intended  to  permanently  annex  said  islands  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  on  said  islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants 
and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands,  to  prepare  them  for  local  self- 
government,  and  in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  islands. 

When  the  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  cession  of  Alaska  was 
negotiated  in  1867  by  Secretary  Seward,  the  small  number  of  civ- 
ilized people  then  residing  in  the  territory,  and  its  geographical 
situation  and  climate,  which  did  not  invite  emigration,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  serious  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  its 
ultimate  admission  as  a  State.  The  treaty  contains  no  provision 
upon  the  subject.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898,  in  which  Spain 
cedes  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  "  and  other  islands  now 
under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  island  of 
Guam  in  the  Marmas,  or  Ladrones,"  and  "  the  archipelago  known 
as  the  Philippine  islands,"  is  also  silent  upon  the  question  whether 
these  islands  or  any  of  them  are  ultimately  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  States.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  resolution  by 
which  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  completed. 

But  another  question  arises  in  this  connection.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  territory,  is  the  United  States 
restricted  to  the  acquisition  of  such  territory  as  it  proposes  ulti- 
mately to  organize  into  States  and  admit  into  the  Union,  or  may  it 
acquire  and  retain  what  it  proposes  permanently  to  hold  as  de- 
pendent territory, —  territory  which  is  not  to  be  organized  into 
States,  but  governed  as  a  colonial  dependency  ? 

All  the  treaties  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  prior  to  the  one  made  with  Russia  in  1867  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Alaska,  have  been  negotiated  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
organizing  such  territory  into  States  which  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  In  all  these  treaties  of  cession  —  that  of  Paris  for  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  in  1803  by  France,  that  of  18 19  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain,  that  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  for  the 
cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  by  Mexico  in  1848,  and  the 
Gadsden  Treaty  of  1853  for  the  cession  of  Arizona  by  Mexico  — 
provision  was  specifically  made  for  the  ultimate  organization  of  the 
territories  thereby  acquired  into  States. 
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Many  American  statesmen  have  held  the  theory  that  all  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  except  such  as  might  be  acquired 
for  coaling  stations,  the  correction  of  boimdaries,  and  for  similar 
public  purposes,  must  be  acqidred  and  governed  with  the  view  of 
eventually  organizing  it  into  States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
They  have  vigorously  combated  the  doctrine  that  there  is  any 
right  in  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a  colonial  system. 

This  view  of  the  matter  finds  support  in  a  dictum  of  Chief- 
Justice  Taney's.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  famous  case  of  Scott  v.  Sandford*  the 
learned  chief  justice  said :  — 

There  is  certainly  no  power  g^ven  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
federal  government  to  establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering 
on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  at 
its  own  pleasure ;  nor  to  enlarge  its  territorial  limits  in  any  way, 
except  by  the  admission  of  new  States.  That  power  is  plainly 
given.  .  .  .  But  no  power  is  given  to  acquire  a  territory  to  be  held 
and  governed  permanently  in  that  character.  .  .  .  The  power  to 
expand  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission  of  new 
States  is  plainly  given ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by 
all  the  departments  of  the  government  it  has  been  held  to  author- 
ize the  acquisition  of  territory  not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time,  but 
to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  its  population  and  situation  would  entitle 
it  to  admission.  It  is  acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to  be 
held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Congress  with  absolute  author- 
ity. ...  A  power,  therefore,  in  the  general  government  to  obtain 
and  hold  colonies  and  dependent  territories  over  which  they  [the 
United  States]  might  legislate  without  restriction  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  existence  in  its  present  form.  ...  It  [the 
federal  government]  has  no  power  of  any  kind  beyond  it  [the 
Constitution] ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  enters  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  put  off  its  character  and  assume  discretionary  or 
despotic  powers  which  the  Constitution  has  denied  it. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  during  his  life  the  leading  constitutional  jurist  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Forum  in  1893, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  Hawaiian  annexation, 
said :  — 

Now  outlying  colonies  are  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  §tates  at  all.     The  structure  of  govem- 

*  *  19  Howard,  393,  446  (1S56). 
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ment  created  under  it  never  had  in  view  such  colonies,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  never  have  consented  to  pro- 
vide for  our  holding  them.  Our  government  is  not  suited  to  that 
purpose.  The  proposal  that  we  should  vie  with  England  and 
France  and  Germany  in  establishing  colonies  in  distant  quarters 
of  the  globe  would  now  be  scouted  at  once  by  the  people  and  by 
Congress  as  being  altogether  foreign  to  our  institutions. 

He  went  on  to  say :  — 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Constitution  itself  or  in  any  of 
the  actions  or  discussions  which  led  up  to  its  formation  that  the 
people  of  the  day  contemplated  any  other  condition  of  things  than 
a  Union  composed  of  contiguous  States  made  up  of  people  mainly 
of  one  race,  with  territory  held  in  common  by  them,  to  be  governed 
under  Congressional  authority  while  on  its  way  through  increasing 
population  to  the  formation  of  other  such  States,  and  to  admission 
to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  when  the 
proper  maturity  had  been  reached.  This  was  the  general  plan  of  the 
Union ;  and  all  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  when  applied  to  it, 
are  fully  satisfied.  Anything  proposed  under  the  treaty-making 
power  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  change  this  condition  of 
things,  and  especially  anything  that  would  make  of  the  nation  the 
ruler  of  outlying  States  or  colonies  or  territory  not  acquired  with 
any  expectation  of  being  brought  into  the  Union  or  not  capable  of 
becoming  harmonious  members  of  a  family  of  contiguous  States 
constituting  together  one  common  country,  would  seem  to  be  as 
much  by  implication  forbidden  as  would  be  anything  that  directly 
antagonized  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.* 

Judge  Baldwin,  the  President  of  this  Association  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  puts  the  matter  as 
follows :  — 

Can  the  United  States  of  America  ever  include  a  State  erected 
on  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  having  no  possible  tie  of 
connection  with  the  American  continent?  I  believe  that  to  this 
a  negative  answer  may  be  safely  given.  Can  they,  then,  annex 
such  islands  to  a  union  into  which  they  can  never  enter  on  equal 
terms?  This  question  cuts  deeper  than  the  one  propounded  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
The  opinion  given  then  was  that  we  could  not  acquire  any  Ameri- 
can territory  to  hold  permanently  as  a  dependent  province.  If 
that  position  be  unsound,  it  would  not  follow  that  islands  apper- 
taining to  another  continent  could  be  so  acquired  and  held. 

To  acquire,  of  course,  is  one  thing,  and  to  keep  another. 
I  believe  we  have  unquestionable  power  to  acquire  the  Philippines 

•  Fcrum,  vol.  xv.  pp/  3?9,  393,  398. 
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as  the  spoils  of  war,  but  a  conqueror  is  not  bound  and  may  not 
be  able  to  retain  what  he  receives.* 

This  is  an  argument  which  may  properly  be  addressed  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  when  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory is  under  consideration.  But,  after  territory  has  been  once 
acquired,  it  is  not  an  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to  the 
courts  with  the  view  of  having  the  acquisition  set  aside  as  invalid. 
Courts  cannot  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  treaty-making  power  is  actuated  in  acquiring  territory, 
neither  can  they  inquire  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  territory 
is  ultimately  to  be  devoted.  The  question  of  whether  territory 
should  be  annexed  is  a  political  one,  and  must  be  decided  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments ;  and  the  action  of  these  de- 
partments will  not  be  set  aside  by  the  judicial  department. 

In  the  treaties  of  cession  which  have  provided  for  the  ultimate 
organization  of  the  territory  acquired  into  States  of  the  Union  the 
obligation  thus  imposed  has  in  no  instance  been  of  such  a  nature 
that  Congress  could  at  any  time  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
a  measure  carrying  the  agreement  into  effect.  In  every  instance 
the  discretionary  authority  of  Congress  has  remained  unimpaired, 
that  body  having  the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  time,  cir- 
cumstances, and  conditions  under  which  the  territory  was  to  be 
organized  as  a  State  and  admitted  as  such  into  the  Union.  The 
exclusive  right  of  Congress  to  decide  the  matter  has  either  been 
expressly  declared  in  the  treaty  of  cession  or  implicitly  assumed 
in  the  language  employed. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  govern  the  territories  which 
it  acquires.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  derived  from  the  power 
to  acquire.  The  power  of  governing  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  right  to  acquire. t  It  would  be  absurd,  as  Justice  Bradley 
once  said,  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to  acquire 
territory  and  no  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired,  t  It  has  the 
entire  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  all  its  territories.  But  the 
question  arises  whether,  in  legislating  for  the  territories,  Congress 
is  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Imperialists  claim  that  the  powers  of  Congress  are  not  so  re- 
stricted, that  the  territories  are  no  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  them.     In  1849,  when  the 

*  Harvard  Law  Rtvitw^  February,  1899,  p.  409. 
t  See  6  Cranch,  336.  X  See  136  U.  S.  42,  44. 
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question  of  establishing  territorial  governments  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate,  the  doctrine  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts,  that  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  did  not  and 
were  not  designed  to  extend  to  the  territories. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  replying  to  Mr.  Webster  in  that  discussion,  said : 
"  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  the  territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its 
opposite  —  I  say  it  with  all  respect  —  is  so  absurd  a  one,  that  the 
strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it." 

In  the  same  debate  he  declared,  "  It  [the  Constitution]  is  the 
supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves, —  wherever  our  authority 
goes,  the  Constitution,  in  part,  goes, —  not  all  its  provisions  cer- 
tainly, but  all  its  suitable  provisions."* 

In  1885  the  Supreme  Court  through  Mr.  Justice  Matthews 
says,  in  Murphy  v.  Ramsey^  114  U.  S.  15,  44,  that  Congress  in 
governing  the  territories  exercises  supreme  power  over  them  and 
their  inhabitants,  "subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution  or  are  necessarily  implied  in  its  terms, 
or  in  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  power  itself."  It  declares 
that  "  the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories are  secured  to  them,  as  to  other  citizens,  by  the  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty  which  restrain  all  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. State  and  national."  This  doctrine  is  quoted  with  approval 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Mormon  Church  v.  United  StateSy  136 
U.  S.  I,  42,  44,  58,  67  (1890). 

In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  7%ampson  v. 
Utah^  170  U.  S.  344,  say,  "  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  suits 
at  common  law  apply  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  an  open  question."  The  court  cites  a  number  of  cases 
which  establish  that  principle  beyond  dispute.t 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898  differs  from  every  treaty  of  cession 
heretofore  negotiated  by  the  United  States  in  that  it  does  not 
provide  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  are  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  that  "  the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the   native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 

*  Calhoun* t  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  S35»  536,  541.    See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  496. 
t  IVghsUr  V.  Reidt  xi  How.  437,  460;  Anuriean  PtMishmg  Ctf.  v.  Fisktrt  166  U.  S.  464, 
468;  SprmgvUU  v.  Thomas^  166  U.  S.  707;  Reynolds  m.  U,  S,  98,  U.  S.  145,  tS4. 
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hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Con- 
Ip-ess."  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  under  which  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  was  accomplished  also  makes  no  declaration  as  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

Under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  they  reside  within 
a  State,  they  are  citizens  of  that  State  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  Birth  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  confers 
citizenship,  with  the  following  exceptions :  — 

1.  The  children  of  foreign  sovereigns  or  their  ministers. 

2.  Children  bom  on  foreign  ships  within  our  territorial  waters. 

3.  Children  of  enemies  born  within  and  during  a  hostile  occu- 
pation of  our  territory. 

4.  The  children  of  members  of  Indian  tribes  owing  direct  alle- 
giance to  their  several  tribes.* 

The  exceptions  named  arise  from  the  fact  that  persons  so 
bom  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
Indian  tribes  have  been  regarded  as  separate  nations  with  which 
the  government  has  dealt  as  treaty  powers,  t 

If  the  Constitution  applies  to  the  territories,  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  makes  all  children  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  since 
their  annexation,  as  well  as  those  bom  in  the  territories  ceded 
by  Spain  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  declaration  of  the  Paris  Treaty  that  the 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress  cannot  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  They  have  been  bom  within  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  as  such  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  As  citizens,  they  will  be  entitled  to  what- 
ever right  of  suffrage  may  be  conceded  to  persons  living  within 
these  newly  annexed  territories.  For  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  cannot  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  t  They  are  en- 
titled to  claim  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  §  and  included  therein  is  the  right  to  pass  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  No  State  of  the  Union  can  ex- 
clude them.     And,  as  Justice  Field  decided  in  a  case  which  came 

•See  U.  S.  V.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649,  653. 

t  See  Chtroket  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  i. 

X  Fifteenth  Amendment.  §  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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before  him,  no  citizen  can  be  excluded  from  the  United  States 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  "  Exclusion,"  he  said,  "  for 
any  other  cause  is  unknown  to  our  laws,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress."  * 

When  we  inquire  as  to  the  present  status  of  those  who  were 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  at  the  time  of  cession  or  an- 
nexation, we  find  that  a  somewhat  perplexing  problem  is  pre- 
sented. In  a  case  which  involved  the  status  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  of  Florida  under  the  treaty  of  cession  by  Spain, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that  the  language  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty  had  the  effect  of  at  once  admitting  the  inhabitants 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  then  added,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  this  is  not  their  condition  independent  of  stipula- 
tion." As  no  stipulation  upon  the  subject  was  made  when  Hawaii 
was  annexed,  the  question  has  now,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  become  a  pertinent  one.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  an  an- 
nexed territory,  whose  allegiance  is  transferred  by  their  former 
sovereign,  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  their  old  citizenship  acquire 
a  new  citizenship  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  been  an- 
nexed, there  being  no  stipulation  upon  the  subject  in  the  articles 
of  cession?  Is  not  every  person  from  whom  the  United  States 
claims  full  allegiance  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?  We  must  await  the  answer  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  that  inquiry.  The  question  is  a  grave  one, 
and  it  merits  serious  consideration. 

The  question  as  to  those  who  were  at  the  time  of  cession  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  is 
a  still  different  one.  Assuming  that  a  transfer  of  allegiance  is  a 
transfer  of  citizenship,  can  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  be  de- 
feated by  a  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  relegates  to 
Congress  the  right  to  determine  the  political  status  of  the  natives 
of  the  ceded  territories  ?  Can  a  person  be  without  citizenship 
or  does  he  have  citizenship  somewhere  as  he  has  domicile  some- 
where ?  If  we  say  that  these  natives  are  citizens  of  the  territo- 
ries in  which  they  reside,  does  it  not  follow  that,  if  these  territories 
are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  these  people  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ?  These  territories  have  no  national  character  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States.     It  is  to  the  United  States    that 

•/«  rt  Look  Tin  Sinjf,  21  Fed.  R.  905,  911  (188O. 
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the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  must  appeal  for  protection 
when  abroad.  The  United  States  holds  that  a  person  cannot 
have  two  nationalities.*  Is  it  prepared  to  assert  that  he  can  be 
without  any  nationality  ?  Can  the  United  States,  in  depriving  the 
Filipinos  of  their  Spanish  nationality  and  denpng  to  them  a 
nationality  of  their  own,  withhold  from  them  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  ?  Those  who  deny  that  the  Constitution  ex  proprio 
vigore  extends  to  territories,  and  who  insist  that  a  special  act  of 
Congress  is  necessary  to  bring  an  annexed  territory  under  its  pro- 
visions, tell  us  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  territories  — 
both  those  born  before  and  those  bom  after  the  cession  —  are  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
those  who  deny  the  correctness  of  their  premise  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  the  soundness  of  their  conclusion. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  an  imperial  policy  that  terri- 
tory may  be  acquired  and  held  by  the  United  States  without 
becoming  subject  to  the  general  revenue  system  established  by 
Congress  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  requiring  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  claim  is  based  upon  the  language  used  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  Fleming  v.  Page,^  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1850.  It  was  decided  in  that  case  that  a  port  in  the  belligerent 
occupation  of  the  United  States  does  not  thereby  become  a  part  of 
the  Union,  but  remains  a  foreign  port,  and  that  duties  may  be  prop- 
erly levied  upon  goods  imported  therefrom  into  the  United  States. 
But  the  Chief  Justice,  after  declaring  that  "  this  construction  of  the 
revenue  laws  had  been  uniformly  given  by  the  administrative  de- 
partment of  the  government  in  every  case  that  had  come  before 
it,"  went  on  to  say :  — 

"  And  it  has,  indeed,  been  given  in  cases  where  there  appears 
to  have  been  stronger  ground  for  regarding  the  place  of  shipment 
as  a  domestic  port.  For  after  Florida  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  forces  of  the  United  States  had  taken 
possession  of  Pensacola,  it  was  decided  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  goods  imported  from  Pensacola  before  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed  enacting  it  into  a  collection  district,  and  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  collector,  were  liable  to  duty.  That 
is,  that,  although  Florida  had,  by  cession,  actually  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  in  our  possession,  yet,  under  our  rev. 

*  Foreign  ReUtions,  1^91,  p.  752.  t  9  Howard,  603. 
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enue  laws,  its  ports  must  be  regarded  as  foreign  until  they  were 
established  as  domestic  by  act  of  Congress.  And  it  appears  that 
this  decision  was  sanctioned  at  the  time  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  ofl&cer  of  the  government ;  and,  al- 
though not  so  directly  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  yet  the 
decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation  to  Amelia  Island, 
and  certain  ports  in  Louisiana,  after  that  province  had  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  were  both  made  upon  the  same  grounds. 
And  in  the  latter  case,  after  a  custoiri-house  had  been  established 
by  law  at  New  Orleans,  the  collector  at  that  place  was  instructed 
to  regard  as  foreign  ports  Baton  Rouge  and  other  settlements  still 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  whether  on  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  or 
the  seacoast.  The  department  in  no  instance  that  we  are  aware 
of,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government,  has  ever  recognized 
a  place  in  a  newly  acquired  country  as  a  domestic  port,  from 
which  the  coasting  trade  might  be  carried  on,  unless  it  had  been 
previously  made  so  by  act  of  Congress. 

"  The  principle  thus  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  de- 
cisions in  this  court  and  the  circuit  courts  whenever  the  question 
came  before  them.  We  do  not  propose  to  comment  upon  the 
different  cases  cited  in  the  argument.  It  is  sufl&cient  to  say  that 
there  is  no  discrepancy  between  them.  And  all  of  them,  so  far  as 
they  apply,  maintain  that  under  our  revenue  laws  every  port  is 
regarded  as  a  foreign  one,  unless  the  custom-house  from  which  the 
vessel  clears  is  within  a  collection  district  established  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  ofl&cers  granting  the  clearance  exercise  their 
functions  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  case  of  Cross  v.  Harrison  *  which 
was  decided  by  the  same  court  three  years  after  the  decision  in 
Fleming  v.  Page,  The  facts  in  the  case  of  Cross  v.  Harrison  are 
as  follows :  In  the  war  with  Mexico  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  1846,  and 
shortly  afterward  this  government  had  military  possession  of  all 
Upper  California.  In  1847  ^^  President  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  established  a  military  government  over  the  conquered 
territory.  A  war  tariff  was  estabUshed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of   the   Treasury,  and  was  enforced  until  the  military 

•16  Howard,  164,  (1853). 
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governor  was  ofl&cially  notified  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
made  with  Mexico,  and  that  Upper  California  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  governor 
directed  that  duties  should  hereafter  be  levied  in  conformity  with 
the  general  tariff  law  of  the  United  States.  Congress  had  not 
passed  an  act  to  extend  the  collection  of  tonnage  and  import  duties 
to  the  ports  of  California.  The  action  of  the  governor  was  up- 
held ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  duty  was  properly  paid  under  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  money  so  paid  could  not 
be  recovered.  The  opinion  of  the  court  contains  the  following 
statement  of  the  law  :  "  By  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  California 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  And,  as  there  is  nothing 
differently  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  respect  to  commerce,  it 
became  instantly  bound  and  privileged  by  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress had  passed  to  raise  a  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage."  * 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Loughborough  v.  Blake^^  decided  in 
1820,  expressed  the  opinion  the  term  "  United  States,"  in  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  to  be  "  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,"  included 
the  territories  as  well  as  the  States.  "  Does  this  term,"  he  asked, 
"  designate  the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  American 
Empire  ?  Certainly,  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one  answer. 
It  is  the  name  given  to  our  great  republic,  which  is  composed  of 
States  and  territories.  The  District  of  Columbia  or  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Missouri  is  not  less  within  the  United  States  than 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  unformity  in  the  imposition  of 
imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
must  so  frame  the  law  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  that  the  term  "  United 
States  "  includes  all  annexed  territory ;  that,  where  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  necessary  to  include  newly  annexed  territory  within  a 
collection  district,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such 
legislation,  and  its  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  a  condition  of 
things  contradictory  to  the  intent  of  the   Constitution.     After  a 

•  Ibid.,  p.  197.  1 5  Wheaton,  317. 
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treaty  of  cession  has  been  ratified,  duties  can  be  fixed  by  action 
of  the  President  as  the  head  of  a  military  government  established 
by  him ;  but  such  action  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  cannot 
be  of  permanent  nature.  That  Congress,  when  it  comes  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject,  cannot  establish  one  tariff  law  for  Hawaii  or 
for  Porto  Rico  and  a  different  one  for  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  law  which  it  enacts  must  be  uniform  throughout  all 
our  possessions. 

So  far  as  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  concerned,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  geographical  limits  of  federal  statutes  are  the 
national  boundaries  on  the  day  of  enactment  If  our  domain  is 
expanded,  our  statutes  are  not  ex  propria  vigore  expanded  also. 
The  Dingley  tariff,  for  example,  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  the 
area  of  the  United  States  as  it  existed  July  24,  1897.  To  give  it 
force  in  the  territories  subsequently  acquired,  a  special  act  extend- 
ing it  is  necessary.  *  But  any  tariff  law  that  Congress  enacts  here- 
after will  apply  to  all  territory  previously  acquired. 
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3.     THE   TENDENCY  OF   THE   COURTS  TO   SUS- 
TAIN  SPECIAL   LEGISLATION. 

BY    HON.    JOHN    WOODWARD,    JUSTICE    NEW    YORK    SUPREME   COURT. 
[Read  Thursday  morning,  September  7.] 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  that 
**^ higher  law,"  so  eloquently  discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the 
stormy  years  of  debate  that  foreran  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  nor 
yet  to  suggest  the  limitations  which  should  govern  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  dealing  with  great  national 
problems.  Lucian,  the  great  Greek  writer,  who  practised  the  pro- 
fession of  law  at  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians,  before  there  were  any  Christians,  lays  down  the  rule, 
"  Quidquid  multis  peccatur,  inultum  est  "  (The  guilt  which  is  com- 
mitted by  many  must  pass  unpunished) ;  and  this  limitation  upon 
the  law  has  been  recognized  in  all  nations  in  all  times. 

To  suppose  that  written  constitutions  or  judicial  decrees  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  national  destiny,  or  that  any  duty  rests  upon 
the  judiciary  to  interpret  the  Constitution  so  that  it  shall  appear  as 
a  barrier  in  the  pathway  to  the  highest  evolution  of  the  national 
life,  is  to  suppose  the  finite  to  transcend  the  Infinite,  and  to  be 
guilty  of  an  egotheism  at  once  impious  and  impracticable. 

All  of  the  edicts  which  have  issued  since  the  strong  assumed 
dominion  over  the  weak,  before  tradition  began  in  rude  and  im- 
perfect accent  to  chant  the  story  of  past  events,  could  not  have 
opposed  a  single  obstacle  to  the  awful  impact  of  Goth  and  Vandal 
upon  the  war-worn  nations  of  Europe.  All  of  the  constitutions 
since  written  in  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  lofty  aspiration,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  decrees  that  have  been  handed  down  by  judicial 
tribunals  since  society  called  on  wisdom  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
failings  and  mistakes  of  men,  could  not  have  stayed  the  avenging 
hosts  who  swarmed  the  highways  of  Europe,  following  the  cross 
toward  the  desecrated  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  moved  as  by  a  com- 
mon impulse  by  the  persuasive  oratory  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Not 
all   of  these  could  have  stood   before  the  invincible  hosts  who 
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followed  the  banners  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  maddened  populace 
who  overturned  the  monarchy  of  France,  or  the  aroused  public 
conscience  which  demanded  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the 
American  republic. 

These  are  matters  of  the  collective  people,  the  creators  of  con- 
stitutions, the  force  which  gives  energy  to  law,  without  which 
the  profoundest  declarations  are  the  absurdest  of  declamations. 

This  truth  is  recognized  in  our  own  Constitution,  the  tenth 
amendment,  adopted  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  the 
ratification,  declaring  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  it  by  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ** ; 
and,  while  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  this  reserved  power 
should  remain  inoperative  unless  subsequently  delegated  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  and  that  that 
power  may  be  invoked  or  exercised  whenever  the  general  welfare, 
as  voiced  by  the  people,  demands  that  the  imposed  limitations 
shall  give  way  to  national  needs. 

What  may  be  the  duties  of  the  federal  judiciary  in  dealing  with 
these  problems  of  national  development  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
times  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  presented ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to  say  that  the  Constitution,  under 
an  appreciative  interpretation  of  the  broad  provisions  for  shaping 
the  national  policies,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  scope  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  high  ideals  held  by  those  who  framed  the 
instrument,  or  in  dealing  with  the  new  problems  by  which  we  are 
now  confronted. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  State  constitutions,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  some  of  the  inhibitions  which  the 
people  have  seen  fit  to  impose  upon  the  legislative  power.  There 
are  no  questions  of  State  or  national  life  involved.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  consider  what  might  be  the  duty  of  the  courts  if 
the  problems  presented  dealt  with  the  destiny  of  nations,  but, 
recognizing  that  these  are  matters  which  have  passed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  government,  and  appreciating  the  purposes 
of  constitutions,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  judiciary  is  war- 
ranted in  going  in  giving  force  to  statutes  cunningly  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  inhibitions  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State. 
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No  principle  of  jurisprudence  is  better  established  than  that  the 
courts  will  not  attempt  to  pass  upon  the  expediency  of  legislation 
where  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution.  The  rule  is  laid 
down  that,  the  legislative  power  having  been  delegated  to  the 
senate  and  assembly,  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  abused  the  discretion  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  only  remedy  for  those  who  suffer  from  an  improper  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  function  is  to  be  found  through  legislative 
rather  than  judicial  channels.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this 
rule.  It  is  obviously  the  only  one  consistent  with  our  form  of 
government  when  dealing  with  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
legislature  ;  and,  if  it  were  extended  so  that  it  should  deny  to  both 
the  legislature  and  the  courts  the  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  jnatters  which  the  people  in  their 'high  sovereign  capacity  have 
withdrawn  from  legislative  discretion,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  this  discussion  to-day. 

The  difficulty  has  been  that,  while  the  courts  have  been  willing 
to  sustain  the  legislature,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  support  the 
will  of  the  people.  They  have  sustained,  upon  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency, legislation  which  the  wisdom  of  the  people  has  discounte- 
nanced, and  the  power  to  enact  which  has  been  denied  in  the 
highest  legislation  known  to  our  State. 

This  has  resulted,  not  from  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  disregard  the  mandates  of  the  people,  but  upon  the 
theory  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  were  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  within  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  and 
a  failure  to  recognize  that  the  people  had  in  fact  acted  upon 
these  questions. 

Unwilling  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the  legislature,  the  courts  have 
closed*their  eyes  to  the  common  knowledge  of  men  familiar  with 
the  course  of  legislation,  and  have  given  the  same  latitude  to  con- 
struction in  favor  of  local  legislation  which  would  be  extended 
to  general  acts. 

Local  legislation  is  not  entitled  to  this  consideration,  because, 
in  the  common  experience  of  mankind,  it  does  not  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  in  that  degree  which  entitles  it  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  having  been  deliberately  enacted.  Local  legislation, 
while  going  through  all  of  the  forms,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
wholly  the  act  of  two  individuals,  the  member  of  assembly  from 
the  district  interested  and  the  member  of  the  senate  whose  dis- 
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trict  embraces  that  of  the  moving  assemblyman.     The  measure,  if 
it  affects  only  the  district  (and  this  is  the  real  test  of  the  local 

'  character  of  the  bill),  is  passed  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
member,  upon  the  theory  that,  if  he  wants  it,  and  is  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  representa- 
tives of  other  districts  should  interfere.  The  bill  does  not,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  represent  the  judgment  of  the  member  moving 
it,  but  is  the  work  of  more  or  less  influential  citizens  in  some  one 
of  the  towns  within  the  limits  of  his  district,  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  community  to  promote 
private  ends. 

The  result  is  that  legislation  of  this  character,  while  conform- 
ing to  the  formalities,  is,  in  effect,  that  of  irresponsible  individ- 
uals ;  and,  as  the  work  to  be  accomplished  is  for  the  promotion 
of  selfish  ends,  it  carries  with  it  all  of  the  vicious  tendencies 
of  those  who  originated  the  measure,  and  is  thus  brought  within 
the  reason  of  the  rule,  "  Verba  chartarum  fortius  accipiuntur 
contra  proferentem  '*  (The  words  of  an  instrument  shall  be  taken 
most  strongly  against  the  party  employing  them).  And,  in  giving 
construction  to  the  act,  the  courts  are  justified  in  taking  the 
language  most  strongly  against  the  originators  of  the  legislation, 
and  in  applying  the  test,  not  to  the  good  faith  of  the  legislature, 
but  of  those  who  have  sought  the  sanction  of  the  State  for  the 
carrying  out  of  their  private  or  semi-private  enterprises. 

The  essentially  vicious  tendency  of  local  legislation  was  early 
discovered  in  this  State ;  and  the  second  constitution,  adopted  in 
1822,  attempted  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  providing  that  "the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  requisite  to  every  bill  appropriating  the  public 
moneys  or  property  for  local  or  private  purposes." 

It  ♦is  apparent  that  this  did  not  prevent  encroachments  upon 
the  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  private  schemes; 
for  we  find  that  the  matter  engaged  the  attention  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  met  in  1846,  resulting  in  the  provision 
that  "  no  private  or  local  bill  which  may  be  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be 

•expressed   in  the  title."     This,  it  was  believed,  would  call  the 

attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  the  real  purposes 
of  the  measure,  and  would  prevent  the  abuses  which  had  been 

growing  up ;  but  it  failed  to  recognize  the  real  difficulty,  and  the 
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provision  was  practically  useless.  The  bills  of  a  local  character 
continued  to  be  enacted  as  a  matter  of  comity  between  members. 
They  went  through  the  processes  just  as  readily  when  the  real 
purpose  was  disclosed  in  the  title  as  before,  the  only  conditions 
being  that  the  bill  should  affect  only  the  constituents  of  the 
movers,  and  that  it  was  desired  by  the  members  whose  constitu- 
ents asked  for  its  passage. 

This  was  the  condition  when  the  constitutional  convention  met 
in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  1867,  to  begin  the 
work  of  revising  and  amending  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  ; 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July  of  that  year  Erastus  Brooks  in- 
troduced a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
convention  that  the  legislature  should  not  pass  a  private  or  local 
bill  in  any  of  the  enumerated  cases,  giving  the  list  substantially  as 
it  is  found  to-day  in  Article  III.,  Section  18,  of  the  constitution. 

In  presenting  the  resolution,  Mr.  Brooks  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "  the  governor  of  the  State  has  signed  nearly  1,000  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1867,  only  230  of  which  were  of  a 
public  nature ;  and  many  even  of  these  are  of  a  trivial  character.'' 
It  would  be  tedious  and  of  no  practical  utility  to  follow  the  course 
of  this  resolution  through  the  convention.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  with  some  eliminations  in  the  schedule  of  prohibited  subjects 
it  became  a  part  of  the  proposed  constitution  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1868,  when  the  work  of  the  convention,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  judiciary  article,  was  rejected.  There  was,  however, 
a  general  conviction  growing  up  among  the  people  that  the  evils 
of  private  and  local  legislation  were  becoming  intolerable ;  and  in 
1872  a  constitutional  commission,  consisting  of  "thirty-two  dis- 
tinguished citizens,''  was  created,  and  the  most  important  work 
of  this  commission  was  the  submission  of  Sections  17  to  25,  both 
inclusive,  of  Article  III.  as  it  stands  to-day  in  the  constitution  of. 
this  State,  to  the  people  for  their  ratification.  The  amendments 
were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  Section  18  reading  as  follows:  — 

The  legislature  shall  not  pass  a  private  or  local  bill  in  any  of, 
the  following  cases :  — 

Changing  the  names  of  persons. 

Laying  out,  opening,  altering,  working,  or  discontinuing  roads> 
highways,  or  alleys,  or  for  draining  swamps  or  other  low  lands. 

Locating  or  changing  county-seats. 
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Providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 

Incorporating  villages. 

Providing  for  election  of  members  of  boards  of  supervisors. 

Selecting,  drawing,  summoning,  or  impanelling  grand  or  petit 
jurors. 

Regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money. 

The  opening  and  conducting  of  elections  or  designating  places 
of  voting. 

Creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees,  percentage,  or  allow- 
ances of  public  officers  during  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected 
or  appointed. 

Granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  the  right 
to  lay  down  railroad  tracks. 

Granting  to  any  private  corporation,  association,  or  individual 
any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever. 

Providing  for  building  bridges  and  chartering  companies  for 
such  purposes,  except  on  the  Hudson  River  below  Waterford,  and 
on  the  East  River,  or  over  the  waters  forming  a  part  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State. 

Here  are  thirteen  distinct  subjects  which  have  been  considered 
by  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  legislative  power  has  been 
restricted.  The  sovereign ^pbwer  has  said  that  the  legislature 
shall  not  pass  a  "  private  or  local  bill  "  in  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  courts  have  no  right  to  inquire  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  to  disregard  the  mandate, 
when  called  upon  to  review  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  respect 
to  any  of  these  subjects.  The  mere  fact  that  in  a  particular  in- 
stance no  wrong  is  done,  or  that  the  welfare  of  a  given  commu- 
nity is  promoted  by  local  legislation,  has  no  right  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  case.  The  people,  after  long  experience  and 
many  experiments,  have  decided  the  question  of  expediency  for 
themselves ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  review  this  determina- 
tion where  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  higher  law. 

The  fact  that  twenty-six  States  in  this  Union  have  followed  the 
example  of  New  Yorlc  in  respect  to  private  or  local  bills,  while 
adding  nothing  of  force  to  the  argument,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  wide  extent  of  the  evils,  and  the  concurrent  judgment  of  dif- 
ferent communities  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  inhibitions.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  that 

'*  Diseas^,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  «i«  relieved. 
Or  not  at  all."     . 
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Whether  there  was  a  better  way  of  reaching  the  difficulty, 
whether  it  was  wise  or  expedient  to  restrict  and  belittle  the  legis- 
lative power  in  respect  to  these  matters,  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
It  is  not  an  open  question  to  us,  more  than  it  is  to  the  courts. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  highest  legislative 
authority  in  the  State,  which  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  sovereign  and  above  the  courts,  has  decided 
the  limitations  within  which  the  legislature  shall  deal  with  these 
questions ;  and,  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  go  beyond 
the  demarcation  fixed  by  this  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  forbid  the  enforcement  of  such  statutes,  without  any  reference 
to  the  question  of  expediency  or  policy  of  any  given  enactment. 
This  proposition  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  courts  to  say 
that  where  the  legislature  has,  in  apparent  disregard  of  the  in- 
hibitions, undertaken  to  enact  private  or  local  bills,  as  in  the  case 
of  Chapter  554  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  which  authorized  the  building 
of  an  experimental  elevated  raib^oad  in  one  of  the  duly  authorized 
streets  of  the  city  of  New  York,  they  have  not  failed  to  declare 
them  null  and  void.  The  difficulty  has  been  with  those  bills 
which  have  been  drawn  with  special  reference  to  these  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  which  have  been  cunningly 
devised  to  make  them  general  in  language  and  in  apparent  scope, 
while  limited  in  actual  practice  to  the  particular  district  of  the 
member  introducing  the  measure,  and  generally  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  that  territory,  as  to  particular  cities,  towns,  or  villages. 
Take,  for  example.  Chapter  311  pf  the  Laws  of  1894,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows :  — 


If  a  domestic  corporation  has  heretofore,  in  pursuance  of  an 
express  authority  of  a  statute  of  this  State,  constructed  and  is  now 
operating  a  bridge  over  a  river  which  for  its  entire  length  forms  a 
part  of  the  boundary  of  this  State,  and  if  there  be  in  sjich  river 
a  waterfall  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  it  the  land 
of  such  corporation  adjoin  a  State  reservation,  such  corporation  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish,  construct,  and  maintain  another 
bridge  over  such  river,  below  such  waterfall,  at  or  near  such 
present  bridge,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  northerly 
therefrom,  and  the  necessary  approaches,  for  the  passage  of 
pedestrians  and  vehicles;  and  such  corporation  may  lay  tracks 
upon  such  new  bridge  and  its  approaches  for  the  passage  of 
electric,  cable,  or  horse  cars,  and  may  operate  street-cars  upon  the 
same  by  electric,  cable,  or  horse  power,  or  any  other  locomotive 
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Steam  power,  for  the  cenveyance  of  passengers  and  property  for 
compensation. 

Here  is  a  statute  drawn  in  general  language.  It  applies  to  the 
State  in  general,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  words  of  the  statute : 
and  yet  every  intelligent  man  knows  that  it  could  not  be  made  to 
apply  to  any  location  in  the  State  of  New  York  except  within 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  of  the  old  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls.  This  statute  granted  to  a  private  corporation  the 
right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks ;  and,  if  it  was  a  private  or  local 
bill,  it  was  inhibited  by  the  constitution.  If  it  was  a  general  act, 
then  the  statute  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative  power. 
This  particular  statute  has  never  been  before  the  courts;  but  it 
indicates  to  what  lengths  the  framers  of  bills  for  selfish  pur- 
poses have  gone  in  the  effort  to  come  within  the  rule  early  laid 
down  by  the  courts  in  dealing  with  these  inhibition's,  that  "  a  law 
which  relates  to  persons  or  things  as  a  class  is  general,  but  one 
which  relates  to  particular  persons  or  things  of  a  class  is  special 
and  private."  This  rule  was  asserted  in  the  Matter  of  the  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  (70  N.  Y.  350);  and  the  reason- 
ing in  that  case  has  been  relied  upon  to  sustain  much  of  the  same 
class  of  legislation,  though  in  the  principal  case  the  question  of 
local  legislation  was  not  necessarily  involved,  the  act  being  an 
amendment  of  a  general  statute  which  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  companies,  the  court  declaring  that  "  the  act  is  thus 
made  applicable  to  companies  to.be  formed  and  to  existing  com- 
panies, and  is  thus  made  as  general  as  it  can  be."  To  show  the 
reasoning  which  the  court  adopted  in  the  early  case  now  under 
consideration,  and  which  was  decided  in  1877,  in  the  third  year 
after  the  inhibitions  of  the  constitution  became  operative,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  may  be  given  :  — 

But  it  is  claimed  that  there  was  but  one  elevated  railway  in 
actual  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  hence 
that  it  must  be  deemed  that  the  legislature  had  sole  reference  to 
that.  It  was  well  said  by  Allen,  J.,  in  People  v.  Albertson  (55 
N.  Y.  50)  that  no  motive,  purpose,  or  intent  can  be  imputed  to  the 
legislature  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  other  than  such  as  are  appar- 
ent upon  the  face  and  to  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  the  law  it- 
self. 
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Another  learned  judge  of  this  court  has  said :  — 

We  are  not  made  judges  of  the  motives  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  court  will  not  usurp  the  inquisitorial  office  of  inquiry  into  the 
bona  fides  of  that  body  in  discharging  its  duties.  {P/opie  v.  Draper y 
15  N.  Y.  532).  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  or  inferred  that  the 
legislature  intended  to  violate  or  evade  the  constitutional  con- 
straints. The  law  does  not  specify  any  particular  elevated  steam 
railway  in  actual  operation,  but  in  its  terms  applies  to  any  and  all 
such  railways  an)rwhere  in  operation.  How  are  we  to  know  that 
there  was  but  one  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  ?  Can  a  court  take  proof  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  statute 
valid  and  regular  upon  its  face  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  And  does 
the  validity  of  a  law  which  is  required  to  be  general,  and  which  is 
general  in  its  terms,  depend  upon  the  number  of  subjects  upon 
which  it  can  operate  or  upon  the  size  of  a  class  to  which  it 
applies  ? 

This  line  of  reasoning,  while  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
case  then  before  the  court,  has  been  made  use  of  in  subsequent 
decisions,  with  the  result  that  much  legislation,  entirely  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  legislature,  has  been  sustained  by  the  court 
of  last  resort.  If  the  learned  jurist  who  wrote  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  this  case,  and  who  quotes  approvingly  from  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Allen  in  People  v.  Albertson,  had  been  content  to  follow 
the  reasoning  in  the  latter  case,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  outside  of 
the  question  necessary  to  be  decided,  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  an  earlier  realization  of  the  reform  which  was  contem- 
plated when  the  people  enacted  that  the  legislature .  should  not 
pass  private  or  local  bills  for  carrying  out  the  selfish  purposes  of 
individuals  and  localities.  After  using  the  language  quoted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  the  elevated  railroad  case,  Judge  Allen  in 
the  Albertson  case,  in  discussing  the  effort  of  the  legislature  to 
create  the  "  Rensselaer  police  district,"  which  sought  to  evade 
the  requirements  of  Section  2  of  Article  X.  in  reference  to  the 
selection  of  local  officers  by  the  people  of  the  several  subdivisions 
of  the  State,  says  :  — 

A  written  constitution  must  be  interpreted  and  effect  given  to  it 
as  the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  equally  obligatory  upon  the 
legislature  as  upon  other  departments  of  government  and  indi- 
vidual citizens,  according  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  its  framers,  as 
indicated  by  its  terms.  An  act  violating  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  instrument,  although  not  within  the  letter,  is  as  much 
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within  the  purview  and  effect  of  a  prohibitioti  as  if  within  the  strict 
letter ;  and  an  act  in  evasion  of  die  terms  of  the  constitution,  as 
properly  interpreted  and  understood,  and  frustrating  its  general 
and  clearly  expressed  or  necessarily  implied  purpose,  is  as  dearly 
void  as  if  in  express  terms  forbidden.  A  thing  within  tlie  intent 
of  a  constitution  or  statutory  enactment  is,  for  all  purposes,  to 
be  regarded  as  within  the  words  and  terms  of  the  law.  A  wrkteQ 
constitution  would  be  of  little  avail  as  a  practical  and  useful  re- 
straint upon  the  different  departments  of  government  if  a  literal 
reading  only  was  to  be  given  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  necessary 
implication,  and  the  clear  intent  ignored ;  and  alight  evasiaiB  or 
acts,  palpably  in  evasion  of  its  spirit,  should  be  sustaaMd  as  not 
repugnant  to  it.  The  restraints  of  the  constitution  upon  the 
several  departments  among  which  the  various  powers  of  goveiii- 
ment  are  distributed  cannot  be  lessened  or  diminished  by  infer- 
ence and  implication ;  and  usurpations  of  power,  or  the  exercise  of 
power  in  disregard  of  the  express  provisions  or  plain  intent  of  the 
instrument,  as  necessarily  implied  from  all  its  terms,  cannot  be 
sustained  under  the  pretence  of  a  liberal  or  enlightened  interjHe- 
tation,  or  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  or  some 
supposed  necessity,  the  result  of  a  changed  condition  of  affairs. 


The  section  of  the  constitution  under  which  this  case  arose  pro- 
vides that  "  all  city,  town,  and  village  oflBcers,  whose  election  or 
appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  this  constitution,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  such  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  or  by 
some  division  thereof,  or  appointed  by  such  authorities  thereof  as 
the  legislature  shall  designate  for  that  purpose."  The  legislature 
had  previously  created  the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  embracing 
substantially  the  territory  now  known  as  Greater  New  York, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  the  five  commissioners  of 
police,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  this  act  had 
been  sustained  by  the  courts  upon  the  grounds  that  the  legislature 
was  not  inhibited  the  power  to  create  new  districts,  distinct  from 
the  existing  municipalities,  and  to  permit  the  governor  to  make 
such  appointments.  This  case  had  been  followed  in  People  v. 
Shepardy  where  the  legislature  had  raised  a  police  district  to  con- 
sist of  portions  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Counties  and  the  dty  of 
Schenectady,  including  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady.  When,  however,  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  Chapter  638  of  the  Laws  of  1873,  by  which  it  under- 
took to  provide  a  police  force  for  the  city  of  Troy,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  creating  a  new  police  district  to  consist  of  the 
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city  of  Troy  and  a  few  acres  of  practically  unoccApied  territory  be- 
yond its  boundaries,  the  courts  recognized  the  fact  that  the  measure 
was  designed  to  circumvent  the  policy  of  home  rule  which  the  con- 
stitution had  sought  to  establish ;  and  the  act  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, the  court  in  its  opinion  strongly  criticising  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Draper^  which  was  the  leading  one  in 
support  of  the  new  system  of  special  police  districts.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  case  that  the  court  used  the  language  quoted 
above,  which  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  a  rule  older  than  our  own 
jurisprudence,  "  Quando  aliquid  prohibetur,  prohibetur  et  omne  per 
quod  deventitur  ad  illud  "  (When  anything  is  forbidden  to  be  done, 
whatever  tends  or  leads  to  it,  as  the  means  of  compassing  it,  is 
forbidden  at  the  same  time). 

Keeping  in  mind  this  rule,  we  may  fairly  say  that,  when  a  bill  is 
so '  drawn  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  operate  outside  of  a  given 
locality,  when  the  conditions  enumerated  are  so  minute  and  par- 
ticular that  it  cannot  by  any  reasonable  probability  become  effec- 
tive outside  of  the  district  of  the  member  moving  the  measure,  it 
becomes  a  local  bill.  It  is  local  because  its  general  provisions  are 
controlled  by  those  of  a  special  and  particular  character ;  and  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution  when  within  the  list  of  inhibited 
subjects,  because  the  people,  acting  in  their  sovereijjn  l^slative 
capacity,  have  forbidden  the  enactment  of  this  kuid  of  biHs,  and 
because,  having  forbidden  it,  every  act  which  tifuls  to  or  leads  to 
the  compassing  of  the  purpose  is  forbidden.  The  measure  bearing 
upon  its  face  the  evidence  of  having  been  designed  to  avoid  Ae 
letter  of  the  constitution,  it  being  obvious  that  the  special  condi- 
tions have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  operation 
of  the  bill  to  a  particular  locality,  and  thus  to  prevent  opposition 
to  its  passage  under  the  rules  of  legislative  comity,  it  comes  within 
the  reason  of  the  maxim  of  common  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong. 

The  king  is  the  State,  and  the  legislature  is  the  representative  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  Therefore,  whatever  is  amiss  in  the 
public  affairs  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign  so  as  to  render 
him  accountable  to  the  people.  The  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
extends  not  to  do  any  injury,  because,  being  created  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice ;  and  it 
is  therefore  a  fundamental  general  rule  that  the  sovereign  cannot 
sanction  any  act  forbidden  by  law.     The  king,  moreover,  is  not 
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only  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  even  of  thinking  wrong. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  happens  that  by  misinformation  or  inad- 
vertence the  sovereign  has  been  induced  to  invade  the  private 
rights  of  any  of  his  subjects,  as  by  granting  any  franchise  or  priv- 
ilege to  a  subject  contrary  to  reason  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to 
the  commonwealth  or  a  private  person,  the  law  will  not  suppose 
the  sovereign  to  have  meant  either  an  unwise  or  an  injurious 
action,  but  declares  that  the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant ;  and 
thereupon  such  grant  is  rendered  void,  merely  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  fraud  and  deception  either  by  or  upon  those  agents  whom 
the  sovereign  has  thought  proper  to  employ,  (i  Blackstone,  246.) 
Where  the  bill  is  so  drawn  that  it  may  not  be  expected  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  constituents  generally,  and  where  it  may  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  constitution  by  permitting  purely  local  affairs 
to  be  administered  under  an  act  general  in  its  language,  but  local 
in  its  purpose,  the  courts  may  properly  repudiate  the  act  under 
this  common  law  maxim,  without,  in  any  manner,  passing  upon 
the  integrity  or  the  intentions  of  the  legislative  representatives  of 
the  sovereign.  They  have  been  deceived.  The  bill  is  announced 
to  the  legislature  as  a  private  or  local  bill.  It  has  been  passed 
with  the  understanding  that  it  affected  only  the  interests  of  those 
who  resided  within  the  district  of  the  moving  member,  and  that  is 
its  clear  intent  and  purpose.  As  to  such  measures,  the  people, 
speaking  through  their  constitution,  have  said  that  the  legislature 
shall  not  pass  a  private  or  local  bill ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  measure  is  general  does  not  take  it  out  of  the 
inhibition.  Being  local,  it  is  entitled  to  none  of  the  presumptions 
which  go  in  support  of  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  accompanied  by  limitations  intended  to 
restrict  its  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  discussion  or 
objection  is  evidence  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  enactment, 
and  raises  the  presumption  that  it  is  the  work  of  individuals  seek- 
ing to  promote  interests  other  than  those  of  the  people  generally, 
and  as  to  which  the  legislature  has  expressed  no  opinion.  If  the 
enactment  invades  the  private  rights  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  power,  as  by  granting  any  franchise  or  privilege  con- 
trary to  reason  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth  or 
a  private  person,  it  is  void  at  common  law.  In  this  State  and 
in  many  others  the  granting  of  these  privileges  or  franchises  is 
inhibited  by  the  fundamental  law,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
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acts  are  general  and  public  in  their  character ;  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  show  they  are  against  reason.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  are 
included  in  the  list  of  inhibited  subjects. 

In  1 88 1  the  legislature  enacted  Chapter  554  of  the  laws  of  that 
year,  which  provided  that  the  board  of  supervisors  in  any  county 
containing  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  where  territory  within 
such  county  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  had  been  mapped 
into  streets  and  avenues  in  pursuance  of  law,  could  by  resolution 
or  enactment  provide  for  establishing  a  plan  of  their  grades,  and 
pay  out,  open,  grade,  and  construct  the  same,  and  to  provide  for 
the  estimation  and  award  of  damages  and  for  the  assessment  of 
benefits.  This  legislation  was  objected  to  in  the  courts  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  was  a  local  bill ;  but  the  courts  held  that  it  was 
a  general  act  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
vides in  Section  27  of  Article  III.  that  "the  legislators  shall,  by 
general  laws,  confer  upon  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  such  further  powers  of  local  legislation  and 
administration  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  deem  ex- 
pedient." The  courts  say  that  "  the  class  consists  of  every  county 
in  the  State  having  within  its  boundaries  a  city  of  1 00,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  territory  beyond  the  city  limits  mapped  into  streets  and 
avenues.*'  That  a  measure  applying  alike  to  all  cities  of  a  given 
number  of  inhabitants  is  general  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  but  when  we  go  beyond  classification,  and  add  description, 
we  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  justification  for  sustaining  this  act  as  a  general  act  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  27  of  Article  III.  (and  the  evil  sought  to  be 
avoided  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  where  the  action  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme),  it  has 
afforded  a  precedent  for  much  of  vicious  legislation  ;  and  the 
matter  of  the  application  of  Church  (92  N.  Y.  i)  has  been  cited 
in  support  of  almost  every  violation  of  the  constitutional  inhibi- 
tions from  its  decision  in  1883  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  still 
the  established  law  of  the  State,  except  as  it  is  limited  and  modified 
by  the  decision  in  the  Matter  of  Henneberger  (155  N.  Y.  420), 
which  was  reached  by  a  divided  court. 

In  this  latter  case,  Chapter  286  of  the  Laws  of  1897  was  under 
consideration.  It  was  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  widen- 
ing and  improving  of  highways  in  towns  having  a  total  population 
of  8,000  or  more    inhabitants,    and   containing   an   incorporated 
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village  having  a  total  population  of  not  less  than  8,000  and  not 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants."  In  addition  to  this  title  the 
statute  provided  that  "  in  any  town  having  a  total  population  of 
8,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  containing  an  incorporated  village 
having  a  total  population  of  not  less  than  8,000  and  not  more  than 
15,000  inhabitants,  except  in  the  county  of  Madison,  any  five  or 
more  persons  owning  land  adjoining  or  abutting  on  any  highway 
which  extends  within  the  limits  of  such  town  and  without  the 
limits  of  such  incorporated  village  for  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
and  one-half  miles  may  present  to  the  Supreme  Court  thereof,  at  a 
special  term  to  be  held  in  the  county  containing  said  town,  a  peti- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  and  improving  such  highway  or  a  specified  portion 
thereof,  not  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  such  portion 
being  wholly  without  the  limits  of  such  incorporated  village." 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  came  before  the 
appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  second  department 
in  January,  1898,  and  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  void,  the  court 
declaring  that  "  this  act  is  an  effort  to  evade  the  constitution,  to 
nullify  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  each  with  the 
other,  that  local  legislation  in  reference  to  highways  shall  not  be 
enacted;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
court."  One  of  the  learned  justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that 
the  decision  was  in  conflict  with  the  Matter  of  Church ;  and  the 
case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  it  was  sustained  by  a 
divided  court,  four  for  affirmance  and  three  for  reversal,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  laying  down  the  rule  that  where  "  restriction  is 
imposed  upon  restriction,  until,  as  in  the  present  case,  its  gen- 
erality is  hidden  and  impossible,  the  courts  should  not  hesitate  to 
declare  its  invalidity."  This  leaves  the  law  in  an  uncertain  state; 
for  there  is  a  difference  only  in  degree  between  the  two  cases,  and 
the  future  must  determine  just  how  many  restrictions  can  be 
imposed  upon  a  classification  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State. 

The  reaction  has  set  in.  The  courts  have  called  a  halt  upon 
this  class  of  legislation,  just  as  they  did  in  the  legislation  which 
sought  to  violate  the  policy  of  home  rule  in  the  selection  of  local 
officials,  and  we  may  hope,  if  we  do  not  confidently  expect,  that 
the  future  utterances  of  judicial  tribunals  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  sustaining  the   declared   will   of   the  people  rather  than  the 
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fraudulent  legislation  of  individuals  bent  on  promoting  private 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
similar  provision  in  its  constitution,  has  taken  a  firm  stand  in 
favor  of  giving  vitality  to  the  fundamental  law  in  respect  to  local 
legislation ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  courts,  both  in  the  States  and 
in  the  nation,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  protection 
of  individual  and  community  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
legislation.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  questions  in- 
volving the  police  power,  "  due  process  of  law,"  etc. 

In  England,  and  in  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  those  seeking  private  or  local  legislation  to  advertise 
the  facit  in  the  newspapers  in  the  locality  to  be  affected  for  a  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  session  of  the  legislature 
at  which  the  concession  is  to  be  asked ;  and  this  rule  applies  to  all 
matters  which  are  not  of  a  general  and  public  nature.  In  England 
the  matter  is  sent  to  a  standing  committee ;  and  there  can  be  no 
action  upon  the  measure  until  it  has  been  fully  investigated,  and 
until  all  parties  whose  interests  are  involved  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

The  process  of  securing  private  and  local  legislation  in  that 
country  is  surrounded  by  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
here,  in  all  probability ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
courts  §hall  insist  upon  a  full  compliance  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  that  they  shall  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn all  efforts  to  secure  local  legislation  under  the  guise  of  gen- 
eral laws.  We  contend  for  no  new  rule  of  la>y.  We  ask  only  that 
the  legislative  agents  of  the  people  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  the  government  of  individuals  in  respect 
to  the  statutory  law  that,  "  when  anything  is  forbidden  to  be  done, 
whatever  tends  or  leads  to  it,  as  the  means  of  compassing  it,  is 
forbidden  at  the  same  time."  An  inhibition  by  the  sovereign 
power  upon  the  legislature  is  certainly  as  obligatory  as  the  valid 
enactments  of  that  body  are  upon  the  individuals  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State ;  and  where  the  measure  bears  upon  its 
face  the  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  in  general  terms  for  the 
purpose  of  overreaching  the  constitution  while  confined  to  local 
districts,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  imposed,  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
fraud  upon  the  sovereign  and  the  wrong  upon  individuals  or  corn- 
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munities  as  though  the  act  was  in  all  respects  local  in  its  char- 
acter, and  enacted  in  obvious  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  In  other  words,  the  courts  should  forbid  the  pros- 
titution of  the  constitution  to  the  designs  of  selfishness  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  If  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  of 
real  public  importance,  if  the  principles  sought  to  be  put  into 
practice  are  such  as  promise  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
they  are  such  that  they  may  be  brought  about  by  general  laws,  or 
they  may  be  postponed  until  the  public  necessity  requires  the 
amending  of  the  constitution ;  but,  so  long  as  that  instrument  is 
the  guide  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  State  are  to  be  conducted,  it 
is  unwise,  if  not  unpatriotic,  to  permit  its  plain  terms  to  be  dis- 
regarded by  any  cunning  jugglery  of  words.  Whether  any  partic- 
ular local  improvement  is  made  or  not  is  of  only  the  most  inciden- 
tal importance  compared  with  the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
in  all  its  vigor,  and  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  good  faith  of  the  judiciary. 

The  constitution  is  the  great  contract  between  the  people  of  this 
State,  the  conditions  of  which  have  all  been  performed  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the 
courts  specific  performance  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  agents  of 
the  sovereign  power. 

The  judiciary,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  while 
owing  respect  to  the  legislative  department,  is  bound  to  see  to  it 
that  that  body  does  not  transcend  the  limitations  fixed  by  the 
higher  legislative  will  of  the  State ;  and  this  duty  equally  requires 
that  the  enactments  shall  be  free  from  fraud  upon  the  sovereign 
power. 

An  aroused  public  conscience  is  always  useful  in  giving  vigor 
and  efficiency  to  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  we,  as  citizens, 
owe  it  to  the  State  that  we  discountenance  all  efforts  at  overriding 
the  constitution,  either  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  our  own  pri- 
vate ends  or  the  supposed  needs  of  our  communities.  Let  us  in- 
sist on  all  occasions  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  State,  the  legislature  shall  keep  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
people,  and  that  the  courts  shall  stand  guard  at  the  boundary  line, 
and  forbid  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  as  defined 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
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At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  on  Thursday  the  following 
debate  ensued,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  question  of  expansion 
as  raised  by  the  papers  of  President  Rogers  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Parrish :  — 

Mr.  McKelway. —  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  McEnery  resolution,  which  did  so 
narrowly  pass  the  Senate,  passed  the  House. 

Professor  Russell. —  I  do  not  think  it  was  voted  on  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Member  of  Congress  from  Georgia. —  The  resolution  passed 
the  Senate,  was  brought  over  to  the  House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aff|urs;   and  there  it  was  pigeonholed. 

Mr.  McKelway. —  Is  it  not  fairly  maintainable  that,  in  the  colonization  of 
territory  or  the  admission  of  States,  a  joint  resolution  is,  at  least,  as  good 
as  by  treaty,  if  not  better,  because  it  secures  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  immediate  representative  of  the  people,  the  source  which  the 
Constitution  names  as  the  one  whence  appropriation  bills  can  originate;  and Lt 
therefore  defines  the  Chamber  of  the  People  as  against  the  Chamber  of  the 
States  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  appropriations  for  a  policy  which  Ihe 
Chamber  of  the  People  might  not  approve.  I  have  thought  always  that  the 
admission  of  Texas  was  happy,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
was  happy.  I  should  more  readily  have  preferred  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  have 
been  by  joint  resolution  than  this  combination  of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber 
of  the  States  with 'the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  whom  that  Presi- 
dent can  change  four  times  a  day  if  necessary.  I  would  like  to  get  the  ideas 
of  Georgia  and  Wisconsin  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett. —  The  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  is  one  of  very 
serious  consideration,  and  I  would  not  like  to  enter  into  any  extended  or 
limited  discussion  without  some  preparation  more  than  I  have  had.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  myself  that  it  would  be  a  happier  and  more  satisfactory 
way,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  admission  of  States.  I  belong  to  the  old  time, 
and  believe  we  should  stand  by  the  Constitution  in  all  things  until  it  is 
changed,  and  that  it  should  be  changed  only  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  the 
way  that  the  Constitution  provides  it  should  be  changed.  There  was  some 
discussion  in  the  House  u{x>n  this  treaty  of  Paris  with  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  some  discussion  in  the  House  as  to  the  right  of 
the  House  to  participate  in  making  this  treaty  that  way ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  lawyers  and  suggestions  made  by  one  or  two  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  —  I  cannot  recall  them  —  that,  while  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive  were  the  treaty-making  power,  yet,  as  the  House 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  money  with  which  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  treaty  or  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  the  treaty  was  not 
complete,^  or  should  not  be  considered  complete,  until  the  House  voted  the 
money.  I  was  one  of  that  forty-four  who  voted  against  the  treaty.  While  I 
did  not  take  the  view  that  the  House  had  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  the  treaty,  yet,  as  we  had  to  be  called  upon  to 
vote  the  money,  twenty  millions,  to  carry  out  that  treaty,  I  took  that  occasion 
to  enter  my  most   earnest  protest  against  the  treaty  by  voting  against  the 
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twenty  millions  that  we  should  pay  to  Spain.  I  believe  with  you,  sir,  that,  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  constitutional  provision  could  be  changed,  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  country  if  the  representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress  could  be  heard  before  determining  what  should  be 
done  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  territories  rather  than  simply  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  should  be  the  only  ones  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Parrish. —  There  are  many  who  are  controlled  by  words  in  the  present, 
although  they  are  ultimately  dominated  by  facts.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
dictum  of  Judge  Taney;  and  I  am  glad,  in  justice  to  Judge  Taney,  that  it 
was  a  dictum,  and  not  a  decision  of  the  court.  Judge  Taney  was  later  the 
author  of  a  decision  backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  all  know  that  that  decision  finally  brought  before 
th^ -American  people  was  overthrown.  In  the  line  of  what  has  just  been  said, 
fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  composed  of  statesmen  as  well  as  lawyers.  In  other  words, 
th^  Presidents,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  have  appointed  broad-minded 
nito  as  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  not  mere  attorneys.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  whole  history  of  our  government  has  been  legislation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  judicial  framers.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  this  country  to<day.  That  is,  we  are  in 
process  of  peaceful  revolution  because  of  facts  which  dominate  the  case;  and, 
•o  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  that  body, 
composed  as  it  is,  will  ultimately  find  a  way  out  of  all  these  troubles  that  our 
friends  have  depicted,  and,  if  they  do  not,  we  will  have  to  Secure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  b  a  condition,  and 
not  a  theory,  in  regard  to  our  position  in  respect  to  the  races  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  I  think  that  the  present  crisis  in  this  country  very  properly 
brings  up  those  constitutional  questions  which  President  Rogers  has  brought 
forward.  And  I  wish  that  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  speak  on  this 
question,  in  speaking  about  facts,  would  pay  some  attention  to  the  history  of 
their  country.  The  fact  is  that  any  attempt  now  to  overrule  the  acrion  of  the 
States,  as  such,  in  the  decision  of  national  questions,  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  position  of  the  Senate  as 
representing  the  States  is  not  an  accidental  position,  but  it  is  a  position 
designedly  framed  into  the  Constitution,  because  the  Constitution  was  made 
by  States,  and  was  intended  to  preserve,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  com- 
patible with  national  sovereignty.  State  sovereignty.  So  as  to  the  judicial 
function.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  designedly  laid  down  that  the 
functions  of  government  of  the  United  States  were  not  to  be  performed  by  the 
President  or  by  the  judiciary,  but  by  Congress.  And  I  also  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  are  the  Congress. 
They  are  not  the  President,  not  the  Supreme  Court,  not  the  governors  of  the 
States;  but  they  are  the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  which  does  govern 
this  country.  When  gentlemen  undertake  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  country  has  a  right  to  legislate,  they  may  state  what  is  ethically  and 
philosophically  true,  but  it  absolutely  contradicts  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  are  the  facts.  All  these  questions  were  considered  by 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Washington.     They  are  not  new  questions. 
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They  are  not  brought  up  here  to  be  settled  bj  lawyers  practising  in  the  courts 
of  the  States  or  of  the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  settled  by  the  purposes 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  appears  in  the  Constitution.  And,  when 
gentlemen  talk  of  changing  the  Constitution  or  popular  law,  that  expression 
is  right,  provided  you  will  follow  the  forms  laid  down  in  the  Constitution. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  British  Constitution  and  the  American 
Constitution.  People  seem  to  talk  as  if  the  American  Constitution  was 
simply  a  written  form  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  a  form  of  laws  laid 
down,  which  can  only  be  changed,  unless  broken,  by  forms  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  itself:  whereas  the  British  Constitution  is  simply  a  matter  of 
precedent  on  one  hand  and  popular  will  on  the  other.  Nothing  intervenes 
between  the  will  of  the  English  people  and  any  policy  which  they  may  adopt 
except  the  precedent  of  former  Parliaments  and  the  decision  of  its  courts. 

In  the  Civil  War  certain  States  seceded  and  rebelled.  Of  course,  they 
invited  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and  war  is  hostile  to  all  rules  and  to  all  con- 
stitutions ;  but  whatever  was  done  under  force  of  arms  was  formally  ratified 
by  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  so  it  must  be  here  held,  or  else  the 
Constitution  must  be  set  aside.  Mr.  Madison  maintained,  and  maintained, 
strongly,  that  the  House  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  this  important  ques- 
tion of  treaties.  The  Constitution  does  not  settle  it,  except  it  provides  that 
treaties  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
As  to  the  propriety  of  annexing  by  joint  resolution,  I  do  not  think  the  examples 
we  have  had  of  it  are  calculated  to  bring  the  method  into  favor.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  constitutional  {>ower.  Every  sovereign  that  has  a  Constitution 
has  a  constitutional  power.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  lately  neglecting  his  constitutional  power  in  not  allowing  the  United  States 
and  its  courts  to  decide  important  questions,  and  is  exercising  his  unconstitu- 
tional power  to  make  these  decisions  and  settle  these  questions  before  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  them.  It  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  it  is  not  constitutional  when  any  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  step  one  jot  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  paper.  There  are  sometimes  important  questions,  such  as  the 
safety  of  the  people,  when  they  have  a  right  to  exceed  the  Constitution. 
Some  people  say  that  the  Constitution  is  of  very  little  account.  Perhaps  it 
is ;  but  I  apprehend  that,  before  the  Constitution  is  materially  altered,  we  shall 
see  as  bloody  a  war  as  on  the  slavery  question.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  forgotten  the  principles  which  made  this  country  a 
nation.  I  believe  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  as  much  respected 
and  worshipped  by  the  most  of  our  people  as  ever,  and  that  they  are  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  it  as  much  as  ever. 

Mr.  Parrish. —  I  did  not  mean  legislation  in  the  sense  it  has  been  taken. 
I  mean  this :  that  a  practical  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Anderson. —  There  is  one  little  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  which 
I  hope  President  Rogers  will  refer  to ;  and  it  is  this, —  the  pivotal  importance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  United  States."  I  think  he  mentioned  a  decision 
which  had  been  made.  If  that  term  *<  United  States  "  includes  the  Philippine 
Islands,  then  great  difficulties  arise  before  us,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  might 
escape  if  we  could  limit  the  meaning  of  that  term.    I  do  not  see  any  escape 
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from  the  conclusion  which  President  Rogers  stated.  If  the  term  includes  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  all  our  other  possessions,  then  those  who  live  there 
must  be  considered  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  problem  becomes 
very  much  more  difficult.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  retain  possession  of  the 
Philippines  in  some  way ;  but  the  prospect  of  receiving  millions  of  people  into 
our  embrace,  and  they  to  have  the  same  legal  privileges  which  we  have,  is 
appalling,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  escape  from  that 
formidable  difficulty. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  of  New  York. —  If  I  remember  rightly,  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  at  least  has  that  credit ;  and  also  he  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  who  directly  violated  the  Constitution  in 
the  matter  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  I  would  like  President  Rogers  to 
explain  that  question. 

Mr.  Rogers. —  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  I  do  not  understand 
that  President  Jefferson  did  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  understand  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he  did  do.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  I  want  to  say  that  I  understand 
that,  in  all  governments,  questions  of  cessions  of  territory  and  acquisition  of 
territory  are  considered  questions  to  be  disposed  of  by  that  department  of  the 
government  which  has  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  I  understand  under  our 
system  of  government  the  President  and  Senate  are  charged  with  that  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs.  I  think  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  treaty,  and  not  by  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  joint 
resolution  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  or  expediency.  Whether  it  is  safer  or  otherwise  to  allow  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  a  voice,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  question  for  us.  The  question  is  the  constitutional  method  of 
doing  things. 

I  did  not  affirm  in  my  paper  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  islands  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  said  I  regarded  that  as  a  very  serious  and 
grave  question  and  one  I  would  not  presume  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  satisfactorily  answer  it  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  it. 
It  opens  up  a  very  wide  field.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  this  country,  if  those 
people  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Our  courts  have  decided  that,  if 
persons  did  not  belong  to  the  black  race  or  the  white  race,  they  could  not  be 
naturalized.  In  reference  to  the  very  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  as  to  the  colonization  of  territory  not  intended  to  be  admitted  as 
States,  let  me  say  I  simply  cite  the  opinions  of  Judge  Taney  and  Judge  Cooley, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  legal 
profession  have  held  to  that  theory, —  that  the  constitutional  power  did  not  exist 
to  acquire  territory  except  to  make  States  out  of.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  on  the  face  of  that  question  is  to  be  discredited 
by  the  fact  that  he  announced  a  decision  of  the  court  on  the  question*of 
slavery  that  has  been  discredited.  I  may  say  that  very  much  has  been  mis- 
understood in  the  popular  mind  as  to  Judge  Taney.  As  matter  of  fact,  every 
lawyer  here  knows  that  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  there  never  has  been 
a  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  who  stands  higher  in  the  respect  of  the 
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legal  profession  than  Chief  Justice  Tan%y,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  his 
purity  of  life  and  living  have  never  been  questioned.  If  anybody  has  read  the 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  dissented  in  the  Dred-Scott  case,  he  knows 
his  standing  in  the  legal  profession.  And  Judge  Cooley's  decision  is  not  to  be 
discredited  because  Alaska  was  acquired  afterwards.  The  courts  decide  a 
great  many  things  that  they  ought  not  to  do  and  have  no  power  to  do.  They 
have  blundered  and  blundered,  and  there  is  a  great  line  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  where  the  opinion  of  the  courts  has  been  set  aside  because  they  have 
improperly  construed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
Alaska  has  been  received  in  that  way  does  not  discredit  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Cooley  that  it  is  an  improper  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  McKelway. —  In  the  Constitution  occurs  the  expression  "in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  places  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  What  are  those 
other  places  that  are  not  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rogers. —  The  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  high  seas;  but, 
if  it  is  an  American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction 
over. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  The  language  quoted  was  not  in  the  original  Constitution, 
but  it  is  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  It  was  added  for  the  purpose  of 
forever  excluding  slavery  from  any  territory  that  might  be  acquired.  That 
language  was  added  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
amendment,  and  was  ratified  by  the  States  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Baldwin. —  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  an  answer  might  be  found  in  his- 
torical events  occurring  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
and  similar  ones  then  thought  possible  in  the  future.  One  was  the  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  —  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1856,  to 
which  President  Rogers  has  referred  in  his  paper  —  over  the  Guano  Islands. 
The  statute  which  was  passed  in  that  year,  with  reference  to  that  subject, 
declares  that,  whenever  any  vacant  island  is  discovered  by  an  American  citizen 
on  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  guano,  and  that  island  is  not  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  any  foreign  power,  the  discoverer  may  apply  to  the  President 
stating  his  discovery,  and  ask  that  the  island  may  be  declared  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and  thereupon  the  President  is  authorized 
to  proclaim  that  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being,  not  permanently  to  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  but 
until  the  discoverer  or  his  grantee  can  take  the  guano  off.  While  that  process 
is  going  on,  the  island  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  product  of  guano.  Suppose  the  colony  was  at 
work  there  and  a  murder  was  committed,  the  murderer  would  be  punished 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  because  that  island  was  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction ;  but  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Pango  in  the  island  of  Samoa  where  we  have  a  naval  station  by 
treaty.  Congress  has  recently  appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  improve 
Pango  harbor.  That  place  is  subject  to  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Russell. —  I  wish  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Sanborn  in  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  him  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  United  States ; 
also,  with  reference  to  the  reproach  which  has  been  brought  at  least  by  impli- 
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cation  against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Lincoln  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  most  patriotic  officer,  but  I  remember  well  the  method 
by  which  the  necessary  vote  was  secured  for  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  In  order  to  get  that  vote,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  State.  It 
was  practically  nothing  but  a  mining  camp :  it  never  had  a  first-class  or  even 
a  second-class  city  ;  but  the  State  of  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  advice,  of  course,  of  those 
who  were  with  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  He  clearly  recognized  that  he  was  living  in  times  of 
revolution,  and  that  he  was  the  trustee  of  power  constitutionally  given,  and 
the  ^trustee  of  power  which  the  people  were  willing  to  make  constitutional 
when  the  occasion  required. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  South  Carolina. —  I  have  been  shocked  very  much  this  morn- 
ing at  the  statement  made  by  the  chair  and  echoed  from  the  floor  once  or 
twice  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a  paper  of  convenience. 
It  seems  to  me,  with  great  respect,  that  that  is  an  indorsement  of  lawlessness, 
—  to  say  that  the  people  may  set  aside  the  Constitution  whenever  in  their 
opinion,  at  that  particular  time,  the  exigency  exists.  That  is  lawlessness  in  its 
last,  I  was  about  to  say,  in  its  anarchistic  form.  As  I  apprehend  the  Consti- 
tution, it  was  enacted  to  make  untrue  that  statement  of  Lord  Macaulay's  that 
some  of  us  have  feared  might  come  true,  that  the  "great  danger  of  this 
government  was  that  we  had  too  much  sail  and  too  little  ballast"  If  we 
cast  that  Constitution  overboard,  the  ballast  will  certainly  all  be  gone.  Law- 
lessness in  any  form  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  a  waste 
and  destruction  of  the  resources  and  powers  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment itself. 
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4.     THE   RIGHT   TO    COMBINE. 

BY    FRANCIS    B.    THURBER,    ESQ/,  OF   THE   NEW   YORK    BAR. 
[Read  Thursday  evening,  September  7.] 

The  right  to  combine  has  been  recognized  from  time  immemo- 
rial, subject  to  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  progress 
of  the  world  has  for  centuries  been  largely  promoted  by  combina- 
tions of  labor,  skill,  and  capital ;  but  it  remained  for  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  influence  of  steam,  electricity,  and 
machinery,  to  become,  par  excellence,  the  era  of  combinations. 
These  forces  could  only  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent  through 
combining  the  capital  of  individuals ;  and  the  advantages  of  such 
combinations  are  so  numerous  that  they  have  revolutionized  the 
industrial,  commercial,  and  political  worlds.  Bov^e  said,  "In 
former  times  war  was  a  business,  but  in  modern  times  business  is 
war.'*  It  is  certain  that  these  forces  enormously  enhanced  the 
force  or  war  of  competition ;  and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  attempts 
through  further  combinations  to  regulate  and  control  competition. 
The  editor  of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  August,  189.7, 
in  discussing  industrial  centralization  in  Europe,  said :  — 

Our  period  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  centralization, 
not  only  in  the  State,  but  likewise  in  industry  and  commerce. 
Large  firms  are  competing  with  small  shops  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  latter  are  disappearing  one  after  another.  The  factory, has 
displaced  the  workshops.  Everything  is  being  done  on  a  large 
scale,  everything  is  becoming  colossal. 

That  is  not  all.  We  see  now  even  the  great  factories,  not  find- 
ing themselves  sufficiently  strong  alone,  and  fearing  their  recipro- 
cal competition,  renouncing  their  own  autonomy  and  combining 
among  themselves ;  and  this  tendency  is  everywhere  manifest. 
The  French  charge  d  'affiaires  at  Berlin  calls  attention  to  this  cen- 
tralization in  Germany.  The  French  consul  at  Glasgow  mentions 
the  same  phenomenon  at  Glasgow. 

These  facts  are  significant.  They  certainly  indicate  one  of  the 
tendencies  —  perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  one  of  the  necessities —7  of 
our  epoch.     It  is  certain  that  production  is  passing  through  a  seri- 
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ous  crisis.  Competition  has  occasioned  a  considerable  decline  in 
prices ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  markets,  certain  industries  have 
been  obliged  to  work  under  unprofitable  conditions.  To  avoid 
final  ruin,  they  have  agreed  either  to  limit  the  production  to  main- 
tain prices  or  to  conclude  complete  consolidation.  Hence  the 
cartels,  the  syndicates  for  production,  the  associations. 

We  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  new  procedure :  we  simply 
record  it,  remarking  that  sometimes  certain  laws  are  developed, 
whatever  may  be  their  consequences. 

The  economic  results  have  been  so  sudden  and  startling  that 
it  has  occasioned  alarm  in  the  pubhc  mind ;  and  this  has  been 
seized  upon  by  sensational  journals  and  jx)litical  parties  compet- 
ing for  public  favor,  to  unduly  exaggerate  the  evils  attending  the 
evolution,  while  the  good  has  been  overlooked.  The  best  horse 
will  shy  at  an  umbrella  if  it  is  opened  in  his  face  too  suddenly,  but, 
if  allowed  to  smell  of  it,  and  see  that  it  is  not  dangerous,  his  alarm 
subsides  ;  and  I  prophesy  that,  when  all  sides  of  this  question  have 
been  carefully  studied,  popular  alarm  at  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry, commonly  known  under  the  misnomer  of  "trusts,"  will 
subside.  But  in  a  country  with  universal  suffrage  the  only  way  to 
put  down  error  is  to  argue  it  down.  Sensational  misrepresenta- 
tions must  be  met  with  facts,  or  grave  injuries  to  our  industries 
and  institutions  will  result. 

The  state  of  alarm  in  the  public  mind  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Orleans  regarding  "  trusts  "  :  — 

••  Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  trusts  and  combinations  of 
capital  controlling  the  output  and  prices  on  commodities  are  a  menace  to  our 
-national  safety  and  existence,  we  assert  as  a  fact  that  it  is  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  such  combinations  and  aggregations  of  capital,  under  the  name 
of  trusts,  by  capital  and  concentration  to  control  and  manipulate  alike  the 
values  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products,  thereby  enabling  them- 
selves to  dictate  to  the  producer,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  as  well  as 
the  consumer,  the  prices  they  shall  pay  for  all  manufactured  commodities. 
We  further  assert  that  the  unopposed  continuance  and  enlargement  of  trusts 
in'  our  midst  means,  as  certainly  as  any  mathematical  fact,  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  our  commercial  existence.     Be  it  therefore 

'•'  Resolved,  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers*  Association  of  New  Orleans,  That, 
viewed  from  a  political  standpoint,  we  believe  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
true  American  citizens  to  use  every  endeavor  to  cause  the  most  extreme  legisla- 
tion against  the  operation  of  trusts  that  can  be  had,  consistent  with  our  State 
and  national  constitutions. 
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And  further  illustrations  are  found  in  the  action  of  our  national 
and  State  legislatures  in  enacting  special  statutes*to  limit  this  sup- 
posed evil.  Congress  prohibited  pooling  agreements  between 
railroads,  and  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which  declares 
every  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  illegal ;  and  under  this  act  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  case  took  the  extreme  view  (by  the  narrow  majority  of 
five  to  four  judges,  however)  that  even  a  necessary  agreement 
between  carriers  for  establishing  and  maintaining  reasonable  and 
uniform  rates  of  freight  was  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
legislature  of  the  great  commercial  State  of  New  York  in  1896 
enacted  a  law  which  provides :  — 

No  stock  corporation  shall  combine  with  any  other  corporation 
or  person  for  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  the  unlawful  restraint 
of  trade  or  the  prevention  of  competition  in  any  necessary  of  life. 
No  foreign  stock  corporation  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
or  more  corporations  or  by  the  combination  of  the  business  of 
two  or  more  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
stricting or  preventing  competition  in  the  supply  or  price  of  any 
article  or  commodity  of  common  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing, regulating,  or  controlling  the  supply  or  price,  thereof,  shall 
be  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State. 

This  law  was  the  outcome  of  an  investigation  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Senate,  which  was  remarkable  for 
the  bias  shown  against  incorporated  capital  and  the  disregard  of 
economic  facts  developed  by  the  evidence.  The  report,  among 
other  things,  denied  the  right  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  to 
choose  agents  for  the  sale  of  its  goods  and  fix  the  prices  and  terms 
upon  which  they  should  be  sold. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  a  common  custom  in  trade 
for  manufacturers  to  select  agents  to  sell  their  goods  and  to  fix  the 
price  and  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  sold ;  also,  for  agents  to 
agree  that  in  consideration  of  these  and  a  certain  commission  or 
rebate  they  will  only  sell  the  goods  of  one  manufacturer. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  at  its  last  session  enacted 
.an  anti-trust  law  which  prohibits  any  person,  partnership,  firm,  or 
incorporated  body  from  entering  into  any  agreement  to  regulate  or 
fix  the  price  of  any  article  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  the  premium  to 
be  paid  for  insuring  property,  or  to  fix  or  limit  the  amount  or 
quality  of   any  commodity.     The  act  pronounces  the  refusal  or 
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failure  to  put  on  the  market  for  sale  by  any  corporation,  firm, 
or  individual  the  product  of  any  party  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  so 
as  the  refusal  of  any  corporation,  copartnership,  firm,  individual, 
or  association  which  may  gather  items  of  news  or  press  despatches 
for  sale  to  newspapers  to  sell  the  same  to  more  than  one  newspaper 
within  a  certain  radius  of  territory.  This  act  prohibits  any  person 
from  selling  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  giving  away 
manufactured  products  for  the  piuTX)se  of  driving  out  competition. 
The  act  provides  that,  if  two  or  more  persons  or  corporations  who 
are  engaged  in  buying  or  selling  any  article  of  commerce,  manu- 
facture, merchandise,  mechanism,  commodity,  or  any  article  or 
thing  whatever,  shall  enter  into  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  combina- 
tion, confederation,  association,  or  understanding  to  control  or 
limit  trade  in  any  such  article  or  thing  or  to  limit  competition  in 
such  trade  by  refusing  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  any  other  person 
or  corporation  any  such  article  or  thing  for  the  reason  that  such 
other  person  or  corporation  is  not  a  member  of  or  a  party  to  such 
pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination,  confederation,  association,  or 
understanding,  or  shall  boycott  or  threaten  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  buying  from  or  selling  to  any  other  person  or  corporation 
who  is  not  a  member  of  or  party  to  such  agreement,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  committing  a  violation  of  the  act  and  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  the  penalty  for  which  is  a  forfeiture  by  the 
offender  of  not  less  than  $200  or  more  than  $5,000  for  every  of- 
fence ;  and  each  day  of  such  violation  is  made  a  separate  offence. 
The  Governor  of  Texas,  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  in  commenting 
upon  this  law,  recently  said :  — 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  who  claim  themselves  qualified  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  that  trusts,  as  operated  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  harmful,  and  that  they  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  an 
evolution  in  industrial  life  that  is  natural,  healthful,  and  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  —  and  I  think  rightfully  —  that 
they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  vicious  legisla- 
tion,—  to  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  in  the  matter  of 
currency  and  taxation,  and  to  that  of  the  States  in  the  creation  of 
corporations.  A  high  protective  tariff,  which  excludes  foreign 
competition,  and  a  single  gold  standard,  which  limits  the  volume 
of  currency  and  enhances  the  value  of  that  in  circulation,  supple- 
mented by  the  easy  formation  of  corporations  under  State  authority, 
are  the  potent  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  trust  depends  for 
its  existence.     If,    under   the   trust    reign,  the   industries   of   the 
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country  be  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  few ;  if  the  products  of 
other  lands  be  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  denied 
entrance  into  our  ports,  and  our  people  be  Siereby  compelled  to 
buy  and  use  only  tiiose  manufactured  at  home ;  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  is  being  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  if  the 
output  is  being  so  regulated  as  not  to  exceed  a  given  quantity,  and 
its  selling  price  determined  by  the  trust  exclusively ;  if  the  small 
dealers  are  being  put  under  duress  as  to  those  from  whom  and  as 
to  what  they  may  buy,  and  as  to  how  they  may  sell ;  if  individual 
effort  be  no  longer  able  to  compete  successfully  with  corporate 
power  and  corporate  advantage  ;  if  young  and  weak  industries  are 
being  strangled  to  death  and  the  establishment  of  new  and  indepen- 
dent enterprises  prevented, —  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  this 
untoward  and  unhealthy  condition  of  industrial  and  commercial  life 
legislation  is,  in  a  large  degree,  responsible.  If  the  trusts  shall  be 
permitted  to  organize  and  to  operate  as  for  the  last  several  years, 
the  result  is  certain  that  a  more  disastrous  panic  than  has  ever  been 
known  will  sooner  or  later  occur.  Much  of  the  stock  issued  by 
these  organizations  is  entirely  fictitious,  and  does  not  represent  f eal 
capital.  Money-lenders  will  some  day  refuse  to  recognize  it  as 
safe  security,  and  then  the  storm  will  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  government  ? 
To  it  do  trusts  and  corporations,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  owe 
their  being ;  and  upon  it  therefore  rests  the  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  they,  its  creatures,  shall  not  harm  the  people. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  the  federal  government  is  helpless  to  wage  a  successful 
warfare  against  the  gigantic  evils  which  proceed  from  the  trust 
power,  and  that  relief  can  only  be  had  through  the  State  govern- 
ments. Congress  can,  if  it  but  will,  render  the  most  effective  and 
substantial  assistance.  Let  it  reverse  the  present  policy  as  to  the 
currency  and  the  tariff,  putting  the  two  metals  upon  the  entire 
equality,  and  providing  for  a  fairer  and  more  general  distribution 
of  the  currency,  and  lowering  the  duties  on  imports,  so  that  the 
productions  of  other  countries  may  compete  with  those  controlled 
by  the  trusts.  This  much  Congress  can  and  should  do.  In  the 
mean  time  let  the  States  perform  their  duty. 

I  have  lately  assumed  to  suggest  a  conference  of  the  governors 
and  attorneys-general  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  without 
exception,  to  consider  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  and 
unite  ujx)n  such  legislation  as  would  overthrow  the  trust  power 
and  prevent  its  revival.  In  this  matter  I  have  acted  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  and  with  the  sole  view  to  correct,  if  possible,  a  great 
and  growing  evil,—  one  that  threatens  much  harm  to  the  country. 
I  have  had,  and  I  will  have,  no  purpose  in  view  other  than  that 
distinctly  specified ;  and  I  trust  that,  should  the  conference  be  held, 
no  other  question  will  be  considered  except  that  of  trusts,  and  the 
best  method  to  be  adopted  by  the  States  to  insure  their  complete 
destruction  within  the  shortest  period  possible. 
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The  trust  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Arrogant,  unscrupulous,  and  merciless  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power,  it  should  be  fought  unto  the  very  death. 

These  quotations  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  that  a  considerable 
body  of  well-meaning  citizens  is  in  at  the  present  time;  and, 
although  such  utterances  appear  somewhat  hysterical  to  the  stu- 
dent of  this  question  and  opposed  to  the  facts,  it  is  both  a  con- 
dition and  a  theory  which  should  meet  careful  consideration  by 
thoughtful  men.  The  "  ifs  "  mentioned  by  the  Governor  of  Texas 
are  assumed  to  be  facts,  but  they  do  not  exist 

I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  these  organizations  of  industry 
from  the  beginning.  I  may  say  that,  when  I  began,  it  was  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  them.  I  believed  that  they  would  tend  to 
oppress  the  public  with  high  prices,  and  also  that  their  political  in- 
fluence was  to  be  feared ;  but  a  careful  study  of  their  effect,  rang- 
ing over  a  period  of  years,  has  materially  modified  my  opinion. 
The  first  prominent  illustration  of  the  so-called  "  trust "  principle 
was  the  consolidation  of  lines  of  railroad  into  vast  systems,  with  the 
result  of  better  service,  and,  as  a  whole,  lower  rates.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  now  get  their  transportation  at  about  one-half 
those  of  other  principal  countries.  The  next  was  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  whose  operations  the  price  of  oil  has  declined 
more  than  other  commodities  not  under  trust  control.  Another  is 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  under  whose  operation 
prices  have  averaged  50  per  cent,  lower  in  ten  years  succeeding 
its  formation  than  they  did  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  I 
used  to  think  that  combinations  of  capital  would  abrogate  com- 
petition, but  experience  has  shown  that  instead  of  abrogating 
competition  it  has  elevated  that  force  to  a  higher  plane.  If  a  com- 
bination of  capital  in  any  line  temporarily  exacts  a  liberal  profit, 
immediately  capital  flows  into  that  channel,  another  combination 
is  formed,  and  competition  ensues  on  a  scale  and  operates  with  an 
intensity  far  beyoiid  anything  that  is  possible  on  a  smaller  scale, 
resulting  in  breaking  down  of  the  combination  and  the  decline  of 
profits  to  a  minimum.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
sugar  and  coffee  industries  to-day.  Arbuckle  Brothers  had  attained 
a  commanding  position  as  roasters  and  sellers  of  coffee ;  and  they 
also  sold,  but  did  not  refine,  sugars.  Because  the  American  Sugar 
Refiping  Company  would  not  sell  them  cheaper  than  other  buyers 
of   sugar,  they  decided  to  go  into  the  sugar  refining  business. 
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Whereupon  leading  spirits  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, seeing  that  the  margin  in  the  coffee  business  was  good, 
decided  to  go  into  the  roasting  and  selling  of  coffee.  The  result 
has  been  that  this  contest  of  giants  has  reduced  the  profits  in  both 
industries  to  a  minimum,  if  not  to  a  positive  loss,  making  it  hard 
for  smaller  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  live,  but  saving  millions 
of  dollars  for  consumers  that  would  have  otherwise  inured  to  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers. 

The  only  trusts  which  have  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time 
have  been  those  which  have  been  conducted  on  a  far-sighted  basis 
of  moderate  margins  of  profit,  relying  upon  a  large  turn-over  and 
the  economies  resulting  from  the  command  of  large  capital  intelli- 
gently administered.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  innumer- 
able failures  in  trust  organizations  to  control  prices,  recent  illustra- 
tions of  which  are  the  straw-board  tnist,  the  starch  trust,  the  first 
wire  nail  trust,  and  the  old  steel  trust.  There  are  trusts,  so  called, 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  business,  and  there  is  good  and  bad  in 
all ;  but  the  good  so  far  predominates  that  such  aggregations  of 
capital  should  be  encouraged,  accompanied  by  safeguards  against 
abuses.  The  only  additional  safeguards  needed  are  for  stock- 
holders and  investors,  whose  interests  are  often  sacrificed  through 
lack  of  publicity.  The  average  investor  is  the  chief  sufferer.  So 
far  as  the  interest  of  consumers  is  concerned,  it  is  amply  protected 
now :  first,  by  competition,  as  I  have  shown  ;  and,  second,  by  the 
common  law,  which,  if  invoked,  will  nullify  any  contract  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade,  and  any  unreasonable  combination  is 
subject  to  indictment  for  conspiracy.  Special  "  trust "  statutes  are 
not  necessary,  although  many  have  been  enacted. 

As  to  the  right  to  combine,  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the  right  to 
contract  that  it  affords  a  most  interesting  question.  Commerce  is 
nothing  but  a  body  of  contracts.  Every  purchase  and  sale,  from  a 
peanut  to  a  gold  mine,  and  every  transaction  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise,  every  agreement  between  employer  and  employee, 
involves  a  contract,  either  verbal,  written,  or  implied.  No  right  is 
more  sacred,  and  none  has  been  more  carefully  guarded  in  our 
fundamental  law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  I., 
Section  i  o,  says,  "  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.**  Article  XIV.,  Section  i,  says,  "  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  in  this  country  just  now  to  sweepingly  condemn  contracts 
which  in  any  manner  restrict  or  regulate  trade  is  unwise  and 
against  public  policy.  If  capital  is  denied  the  right  to  combine, 
labor  must  be  put  under  the  same  disability.  Such  statutes  as 
those  I  have  quoted  are  really  statutes  in  restraint  of  trade  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  opinion  of  the  minority  (four  against  five) .  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Traffic  Agree- 
ment case,  as  expressed  by  Judge  Brewer,  says :  — 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another  public  policy  re- 
quires, it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  cpmpetent  understanding 
shall  have  the  utmost  liberty  of  contracting ;  and  their  contracts, 
when  entered  into  freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred  and 
shall  be  enforced  by  courts  of  justice. 

The  remedy  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress was  to  shield  against  the  danger  of  contract  or  combination 
by  the  few  against  the  interest  of  the  many  and  to  the  detriment 
of  freedom.  The  construction  now  given,  I  think,  strikes  down 
the  interest  of  the  many  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  few. 
It  has  been  held  in  a  case  involving  a  combination  among  work- 
men that  such  combinations  are  embraced  in  the  act  of  Congress 
in  question,  and  this  view  was  not  doubted  by  this  court  {^In  re 
Debs,  64  Fed.  Rep.  724,  745-755;  158  U.  S.  564.)  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute,  therefore,  which  holds  that  reasonable 
agreements  are  within  its  purview,  makes  it  embrace  every  peace- 
able organization  or  combination  of  the  laborer  to  benefit  his  con- 
dition, either  by  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages  or  diminution 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  Combinations  among  labor  for  this  pur- 
pose were  treated  as  illegal  under  the  construction  of  the  law 
which  included  reasonable  contracts  within  the  doctrine  of  the 
invalidity  of  contracts  or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade ;  and 
they  were  only  held  not  to  be  embraced  within  that  doctrine, 
either  by  statutory  exemption  therefrom  or  by  the  progress  which 
made  reason  the  controlling  factor  on  the  subject  It  follows  that 
the  construction  which  reads  the  rule  of  reason  out  of  the  statute 
embraces  within  its  inhibition  every  contract  or  combination  by 
which  workingmen  seek  to  peaceably  better  their  condition.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  I  see  it,  absolutely  true  to  say  that  the  construc- 
tion now  adopted,  which  works  out  such   results,  not  only  frus- 
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trates  the  plain  purpose  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  makes  the  statute  tend  to  an  end  never  contem- 
plated, and  against  the  accomplishment  of  which  its  provisions 
were  enacted. 

To  the  average  mind  it  looks  as  if  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
was  right,  and  that  our  American  courts  and  legislatures  have  been 
**  leaning  over  backward  in  their  efforts  to  walk  straight."  In 
Europe  the  rule  seems  to  be  different,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  cele- 
brated Mogul  Steamship  case  decided  by  the  highest  court  in 
England,  a  clear  statement  of  which  is  given  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
by  William  L.  Royal,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  bar. 

Several  lines  of  steamships  traded  to  China  all  the  year.  The 
trade  was  unprofitable  except  in  what  is  called  "  tea  season,"  when 
it  was  very  profitable.  The  losses  of  the  year  were  made  up  and 
a  profit  gained  by  the  freights  on  tea  in  "  tea  season."  Another 
line  of  steamers  traded  to  Australia  all  the  year  until  "  tea  season  " 
came  on,  when  its  steamers  were  diverted  to  Hankow  to  get  a  part 
of  the  profitable  tea  trade.  The  lines  which  traded  to  China  all 
the  year  entered  thereupon  into  an  agreement,  called  here  "  trusts  " 
or  "pools"  or  "monopolies"  or  boycotts"  or  "Contracts  in  re- 
straints of  trade,"  or  whatever  else  of  the  same  sort  can  be  sug- 
gested. They  agreed  together  to  divide  out, freights  amongst 
themselves ;  and  they  published  a  notice  to  all  merchants  in  China 
that,  if  they  would  ship  everything  all  the  year  by  one  of  the  con- 
ference lines,  they  would  be  allowed  a  rebate  upon  all  freights  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  5  per  cent.  And,  whenever  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Australian  line  came  to  Hankow,  the  conference 
had  a  steamer  there  to  underbid  it  on  freights,  so  that  whatever  the 
Australian  got  caused  it  a  loss.  Thereupon  the  Australian  line 
applied  to  the  English  courts  for  protection  upon  the  ground  that 
this  combination  of  many  against  one  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  law.  It  is  plain  that  the  case  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion all  the  questions  relating  to  pools  and  trusts  now  agitating 
the  American  mind,  and  these  questions  received  a  treatment 
in  England  worthy  of  their  magnitude  and  scope. 

The  case  was  tried  first  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and 
Lord  Justice  Fry.  It  was  then  tried  by  Lord  Coleridge  alone,  and 
upon  appeal  from  his  decision  by  Lord  Justices  Bowen  and 
Fry,  and  Esher,  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and,  upon  appeal  from  them 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Halsbury,  Lord  Watson,  Lord  Macnaughten,  Lord  Bramwell,  Lord 
Morris,  Ix)rd  P'ield,  and  Lord  Hannen.  Each  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  conference ;  and  every  one  of  these  twelve  eminent 
judges   except   Esher,  M.R.,  held  that  the  agreement  was  a  per- 
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fectly  good   and   valid   one,  according  to   the  principles  of  our 
common  law. 

The  guiding  principle  in  the  case  was  held  to  be  the  one  stated. 
If  the  parties  contemplated  their  own  improvement  only,  it  was 
immaterial  that  they  contemplated  injury  to  the  Australian  or 
that  injury  to  him  would  be  the  result  of  their  acts ;  but,  if  they 
were  actuated  by  malice  toward  the  Australian,  then  the  agreement 
would  have  been  a  vicious  one,  condemned  by  the  principles  of 
our  law.     This  was  held  to  be  the  test  in  all  such  cases. 

The  idea  is  very  admirably  brought  out  in  the  opinion  that  was 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Field,  who  said :  — 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  authority,  and  is  undoubted  law, 
not  only  that  it  is  not  every  act  causing  damage  to  another  in  his 
trade,  nor  even  every  intentional  act  of  such  damage,  which  is 
actionable,  but  also  that  acts  done  by  a  trader,  in  the  lawful  way 
of  his  business,  although  by  the  necessary  results  of  effective  com- 
petition interfering  injuriously  with  the  trade  of  another,  are  not 
the  subject  of  any  action. 

Of  course,  it  is  otherwise,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Holt,  if  the 
acts  complained  of,  although  done  in  the  way  and  under  the  guise 
of  competition  ot  other  lawful  right,  are  in  themselves  violent  or 
purely  malicious  or  have  for  their  ultimate  object  injury  to  another 
from  ill-will  to  him,  ^nd  not  the  pursuit  of  lawful  rights. 

Lord  Hannen  said,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  same  case : 

I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  objects  sought  and 
the  means  used  by  the  defendants  did  not  exceed  the  Umits  of 
allowable  trade  competition ;  and  I  know  of  no  restrictions  imposed 
by  law  on  competition  by  one  trader  with  another  with  the  sole 
object  of  benefiting  himself. 

I  consider  that  a  different  case  would  have  arisen  if  the  evi- 
dence had  shown  that  the  object  of  the  defendants  was  a  ma- 
licious one;  namely,  to  injure  the  plaintiffs,  whether  they,  the 
defendants,  should  be  benefited  or  not. 

Lord  Watson  said,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  case :  — 

If  the  respondents*  combination  had  been  formed  not  with'  a 
single  view  to  the  extension  of  their  business  and  the  increase  of 
its  profits,  but  with  the  main  or  ulterior  design  of  effecting  an  un- 
lawful object,  a  very  different  question  would  have  arisen  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships. 
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Lord  Justice  Fry  said,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  same 
case :  — 

These  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  relevant  authorities ; 
and  none  of  them  appears  to  me  to  support  the  proposition  that 
mere  competition  of  one  set  of  men  against  another  man,  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  not  of  actual  malice,  is  actionable, 
even  though  intended  to  drive  the  rival  in  trade  away  from  his 
place  of  business,  and  though  that  intention  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  Mogul  Steamship  case  finds  a  parallel  in  a  recent  case 
described  in  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  as  follows :  — 

The  highest  court  of  the  German  Empire  sitting  at  Leipzig  has 
rendered  an  important  decision,  which  we  summarize  below,  con- 
cerning combines,  or  trusts.  The  decision  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  to  the  United  States,  where 
trusts  have  come  to  exercise  such  a  prominent  part  in  commercial 
and  industrial  affairs.  The  court  mentioned  has  declared  em- 
phatically that  trusts  and  similar  combines  are  entirely  legal. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  decision  was  based  were  as  follows : 
When  in  certain  industrial  pursuits  the  prices  of  products  are  sink- 
ing so  low  as  to  make  business  impossible  or  as  to  endanger  the 
successful  carrying  on  thereof,  the  crisis  which  necessarily  follows 
is  not  only  disastrous  to  the  individual  concern,  but  also  to  internal 
affairs  generally.  For  this  reason  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  entire 
State  that  inadequate  low  prices  shall  not  prevail  too  long  in  any 
*industrial  branch.  Realizing  this  principle,  the  legislative  bodies 
have  repeatedly,  and  only  recently,  undertaken  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  certain  products  by  the  establishment  of 
protective  duties.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  deemed  certainly, 
or  generally  speaking,  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
when  the  manufacturers  of  certain  articles  form  what  is  called  a 
"  trust,"  with  the  object  in  view  of  preventing  ruinous  competi- 
tion and  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  downward  tendency  in 
the  prices  of  their  particular  manufactures.  On  the  contrary, 
such  combinations  can  be  looked  upon,  not  only  as  warranted  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  as  a  measure  for  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community  as  well.  Especially  is  this  true  in  cases 
where  prices  are  so  low  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  are  on 
the  verge  of  financial  disaster.  For  this  reason  the  building  of 
syndicates,  or  trusts,  has  been  designated  by  a  number  of  authorities 
as  a  means  which,  when  properly  managed,  would  prove  extremely 
expedient  to  prevent  detrimental  and  unwarranted  overproduction. 

Many  good  people  have  imagined  a  bogey  monster  that  doesn't 
exist.     They   have   accepted   as  facts  the  fancies  of  sensational 
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journalism.  The  natural  advances  in  price  when  demand  exceeds 
supply  have  been  debited,  and  the  declines  when  supply  exceeds 
demand  have  not  been  credited,  to  say  nothing  of  economics  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  which  have  made  the  present  age  the  con- 
sumers'* millennium. 

Never  before  would  a  day's  labor  buy  so  much  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life ;  but  education  of  the  masses  to  the  wants  of 
intelligence  has  progressed  even  faster,  and  the  rewards  to  the 
inventors  and  the  captains  of  industry  and  finance,  who  have  made 
this  evolution  possible,  are  envied.  It  is  overlooked  that  corpora- 
tions are  really  co-operations,  that  the  number  of  partners  as 
stockholders  in  any  industry  is  increased,  that  any  one  can  become 
a  partner,  and  that  instead  of  being  concentrators  of  wealth  they 
are  distributors  of  wealth.  It  has  been  assumed  that  labor  would 
be  oppressed  by  the  organization  of  capital ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  organized  labor  has  met  organized  capital,  and  that 
the  largest  organizations  of  capital  have  furnished  the  steadiest 
employment  and  have  paid  larger  wages  than  individual  employers. 
The  grievances  of  individuals  injured  in  this  evolution  of  indus- 
tries have  been  magnified  and  the  general  good  minimized.  The 
lesson  of  the  stage-driver  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  locomotive, 
or  the  workman  by  the  machine,  is  forgotten  when  the  travelling 
salesman,  who  loses  his  job  through  the  economies  of  industrial 
organization,  appeals  to  public  sympathy.  That  wider  markets  are 
necessary,  and  that  large  capital  intelligently  administered  is 
necessary  to  find  them,  is  not  appreciated.  That  "  rule  of  reason," 
as  expressed  by  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case,  is  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
punged from  our  Statutes. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  do  more  than  speak  suggestively,  and  touch  upon  but  few  of  the 
many  points  involved ;  but  I  have  faith  that,  with  further  study  of 
this  subject  by  the  American  people,  the  facts  will  become  plainer, 
and  that  they  will  appreciate  that 

"  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurbcr's  paper  the  topic 
was  thrown  open  for  debate,  a  brief  report  of  which  is  sub- 
j  )ined :  — 

Mr.  Root. —  In  reference  to  the  proposition  that  one  trast  will  neutralize 
the  baneful  influence  of  another  trust,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  possible,  in  Mr.  Thurber's  judgment,  for  any  successful 
competition  to  arise  against  such  a  concern  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  whether  the  alleged  transactions  of  that  company,  as  brought  out  in 
Henry  D.  Lloyd's  notable  book,  entited  "  Wealth  against  Commonwealth,**  at- 
tacking Standard  Oil,  are  worthy  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Thurber. —  Yesterday  at  Washington,  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee, a  witness  detailed  a  new  combination  of  the  oil  business  which  has 
come  up  against  the  Standard.  There  you  have  the  fact  that  a  very  material 
combination  which  had  sufficient  capital  and  influence  to  establish  its  own 
reservoirs,  its  own  pipe  lines,  and  its  own  tank  steamers  for  the  distribution 
of  oil,  and  its  own  tanks  and  distributing  facilities  in  Europe,  is  making  a  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  My  own  observation,  in 
lines  of  business  with  which  I  have  been  entirely  familiar,  has  shown  me  that 
every  small  competitor  has  an  immense  influence  upon  a  large  one.  The 
small  man  has  an  immense  influence  in  setting  the  price.  And,  while  I  used 
to  think  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to  combine  industries  that  competition 
would  not  be  possible,  further  study  on  that  subject  has  convinced  me  that  it 
is  not  true.  Capital  is  constantly  increasing.  All  the  resources  of  nature  are 
being  developed.  Wealth  is  increasing  at  a  rate  which  has  made  capital  plenti- 
ful, as  evidenced  by  the  gradual  decreased  rates  of  interest ;  and  the  moment 
any  industry  is  monopolized  entirely,  and  it  has  the  effect  to  advance  the  price 
so  that  it  is  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  new  competition  is  established. 
We  may  say,  perhaps,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but  they  go  to 
prove  the  rule.  Occasionally,  a  patent  will  for  a  time  give  a  monopoly,  until 
the  patent  expires,  a  very  large  return  to  the  company  controlling  that  patent, 
but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Wire  Nail  Trust  advanced  the 
price  twelve  cents,  and  within  twelve  months  another  trust  was  established 
that  knocked  the  price  down  to  what  it  was ;  and  it  has  never  been  able  to  get 
up  again  until  this  recent  rise  in  iron  and  steel.  They  have  learned  a  lesson 
in  that  way,  that  they  could  not  advance  prices  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
raw  material  is  advanced. 

I  have  not  read  the  later  editions  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  I  was  very  familiar 
with  the  early  edition  of  it.  I  think  he  is  a  very  sincere  man,  but  he  is  some- 
thing like  myself.  In  the  beginning  he  took  certain  isolated  facts,  and  as- 
sumed that  they  were  general.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  from  what  I 
have  read,  that  some  of  the  individuals  who  are  consolidated  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  did  things  which  were  not  what  they  should  be,  perhaps;  but  I 
do  think  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  could  be  greatly  complained  of. 

Mr.  Root. —  Not  the  burning  of  its  books  ? 

Mr.  Thurber. —  It  has  been  alleged  and  testified  that  those  books  were 
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burned  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  because  they  were  no  longer  needed.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  if  you  and  I  had  been  in  business  and 
had  our  trade  methods  and  secrets,  which  might  be  entirely  justifiable,  we 
should  also  object  to  show  them  up  to  our  competitors  and  cre<Jitors,  and 
might  have  burned  them  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  Root. —  When  experts  differ,  who  shall  decide  >  I  remember  talking 
with  an  expert,  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  such  questions ;  and  he  told 
me  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
unusually  complete,  and  against  one  or  two  other  trusts  which  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  What  about  the  alleged  combination  or  competition 
between  our  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Russian  producer?  When  I  was 
in  Europe  in  1893,  our  consul,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  the  competi- 
tion of  Russia  was  not  to  be  feared  in  the  Mediterranean  towns,  said  that,  as 
soon  as  the  contracts  which  now  exist  between  the  purchasers  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  expired,  the  Russian  producer  will 
control  this  market.  I  have  read  that  there  were  efforts  to  combine  these 
two  great  industries ;  and  within  a  week  I  have  seen  that  the  Russian  pro- 
ducers were  willing,  but  the  Russian  government  unwilling. 

Mr.  Thurbkr. —  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company ;  but,  when  I  have  been  abroad,  I  have  seen,  as  yoa  have,  these 
reports  of  competition  between  the  Russian  oil  field  and  our  own.  And  later 
on,  since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Sumatra,  there  has  been  a  strong  competition 
there  in  the  East  for  the  control  of  certain  of  the  Eastern  markets ;  and  I  have* 
also  seen  that  there  was  some  understanding  or  agreement  about  division  of 
territor}'.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  those  things  are  possible  and  practicable ; 
but  we  have  to  look  at  the  thing  as  to  results,  not  the  restilt  of  a  day,  but  the 
result  after  sufficient  time  would  have  elapsed  to  establish  what  were  the 
general  results. 
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5.     THE  TRAINING  OF   THE  LAWYER  AND   ITS 
RELATION   TO   GENERAL   EDUCATION. 

BY    CLARENCE    D.    ASHLEY,    LL.D.,    DEAN    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW, 
NEW   YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Thursday  evening,  September  7.] 

The  chief  aim  of  education  is,  of  course,  mental  training ;  and, 
while  acquisition  of  facts  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  subsidiary 
to  mind  drill  and  discipline.  In  so  far  therefore  as  any  course 
of  study  trains  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  valuable 
information,  such  course  must  be  of  advantage  to  general  educa- 
tion. This  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  study  of  law,  which, 
when  properly  conducted,  supplies  broad,  efficient  training,  com- 
bined with  valuable  knowledge.  European  educators  clearly 
recognize  this,  but  heretofore  the  law  has  been  pursued  in  our 
universities  from  a  purely  professional  standpoint.  Thus,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  general  curriculum  has  been  deprived  of  this 
invaluable  topic;  while  confining  its  study  to  the  law  school  has 
necessarily  produced  a  narrowing  tendency  in  professional  work, 
and  has  led  to  a  demand  for  such  courses  as  seem  practical  and 
most  likely  to  lead  the  student  to  immediate^  even  though  tem- 
porary, results.  Although  some  legal  educators  have  shown  great 
wisdom  in  combating  this  tendency,  and  have  worked  for  broader 
and  deeper  results,  yet  the  demand  for  superficiality  in  legal  edu- 
cation remains  appallingly  great ;  and  the  fight  for  better  things 
must  still  be  stern  and  fierce. 

One  problem  which  confronts  the  law  schools  is  how  to  keep 
within  reasonable  limits  the  period  which  the  student  shall  be 
required  to  devote  to  study  before  beginning  active  life  and  at  the 
same  time  insist  upon  the  proper  amount  of  education,  both  gen- 
eral and  technical.  The  demand  for  the  solution  of  this  question 
arises  from  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case,  and  will  continue  so 
long  as  our  professional  students  come  not  from  a  wealthy,  leisurely 
class,  but  from  the  people  at  large,  who  must  consider  time  and 
expense.  Think  of  it  as  we  may,  the  truth  is  there,  and  cannot  be 
ignored.     It  may  be  that  one  or  two  institutions  can  successfully 
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maintain  the  highest  standards  in  every  particular,  without  regard 
to  this  legitimate  demand ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  universities  must 
consider  the  necessities  of  the  great  mass  of  American  students, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  these 
problems  may  be  so  worked  out  as  to  leave  unimpaired  the  high- 
est standards  of  the  law  department,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  efficacy  of  the  college  course  and  broaden  the  general 
education  of  the  country.  The  following  pages  aVe  written  with 
this  thought  in  mind. 

The  term  lawyer  may  refer  to  one  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  some  State  without  regard  to  the  education,  professional 
or  otherwise,  which  he  may  have  acquired,  or  it  may  refer  to  an 
educated  man,  who  has  been  carefully  trained  for  his  profession. 
The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  it  should  be  used,  and  reference 
is  here  made  to  the  training  of  such  men.  But,  bearing  in  mind 
the  necessity  for  placing  reasonable  limits  upon  the  total  amount 
of  time  to  be  demanded  for  education  preliminary  to  life's  work, 
just  how  shall  the  requisite  professional  training  be  demanded 
without  infringing  upon  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  gen- 
eral education  ?  The  average  student  will  not  graduate  from  col- 
lege before  he  is  twenty-two.  His  three  years'  law  school  course 
will  bring  his  age  to  twenty-five ;  and  then,  to  be  conservative,  at 
least  one  year  in  a  law  office  is  necessary  before  the  young  lawyer 
is  worth  very  much.  At  twenty-six,  then,  he  begins  to  earn  a  small 
salary,  as  a  clerk,  or,  if  he  starts  for  himself,  to  make  by  hard  work 
enough  to  pay  his  modest  office  expenses.  With  good  fortune,  he 
may  do  sufficiently  well  to  marry  at  thirty.  Clearly,  this  is  wrong. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  short  and  inade- 
quate professional  training,  or,  if  the  professional  standard  is  main- 
tained, toward  a  lower  grade  of  general  education.  It  may  be 
taken  as  established  that  the  strictly  professional  education  should 
not  be  curtailed. 

The  law  school  which  truly  performs  its  functions  must  insist 
upon  sharp  and  severe  mental  training  before  its  degree  is  con- 
ferred, and  this  must  be  preceded  by  the  requisite  preparation. 
And  here  it  is  conceded  that  many  men  with  good  intellects, 
but  education  much  below  that  of  the  high-school  grade,  have 
been  so  sharply  trained  by  the  experiences  of  real  life  that  they 
successfully  compete  in  the  law  school  with  first-class  men  from 
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the  best  colleges.  This  has  been  too  often  demonstrated  to  admit 
of  doubt,  yet  it  by  no  means  establishes  the  fact  that  their  pre- 
liminary education  has  been  sufficient.  These  very  men  would  be 
broader,  better  lawyers  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  increase 
their  general  education ;  and,  no  matter  how  poor  such  men  may 
be,  what  the  privations  to  be  endured,  they  will  carry  their  point, 
and  higher  requisites  will  not  shut  them  out  from  the  profession, 
but  lead  them  to  meet  the  higher  demands.  The  boy  who  sells 
newspapers  around  City  Hall  Park,  and  within  twelve  years  leads 
his  law  school  class  in  competition  with  graduates  from  the  best 
colleges,  will  not  be  crowded  out  of  the  profession  because  a  higher 
general  education  is  required.  He  will  simply  meet  the  further 
requirements,  and  thank  you  for  it  afterward.  Examining  the  ques- 
tion, then,  from  the  standpoint  of'prehminary  education,  we  must 
consider  what  training  the  coming  law  student  should  have  to  fit 
him  properly  for  entrance  upon  his  professional  studies  and  for 
his  professional  life  thereafter. 

A  broad  general  education  should  be  demanded  to  train  the 
mind  and  prepare  the  faculties  for  the  professional  studies  and  de- 
velopment ;  and,  further,  because  the  trained  lawyer  ought  to  be  a 
well-educated  man,  and  not  only  ought,  but  must  be,  if  he  is  to  take 
high  rank  in  his  chosen  calling.  But  of  what  and  how  much  shall 
this  general  education  consist  ?  Two  universities,  Harvard  and 
Columbia,  have  said  that  a  college  degree  is  the  minimum,  albeit 
no  discrimination  is  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  subjects  to  be 
pursued  to  obtain  the  degree ;  and  bachelor  of  arts,  science,  phi- 
losophy, engineering,  and  the  like,  will  be  equally  received,  provided 
only  the  degree  has  been  conferred  by  a  university  of  standing. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  requirement  was  made  by 
these  two  universities  because  of  a  conviction  that  legal  education 
as  such  demanded  it  or  whether  questions  of  c6nvenience  and 
general  policy  did  not  play  a  controlling  part.  Are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  a  mathematical  education  such  as  generally  leads  to  the 
science  degree  is  advisable  for  one  proposing  to  study  law,  or  is  it 
notttrue  that  two  years  of  history  and  literature  without  a  degree 
would  be  worth  far  more  to  him  than  four  years  of  mathematics 
and  kindred  subjects  ? 

In  Germany  each  student  pursues  the  same  preliminary  school 
preparation,  which  takes  him  about  as  far  as  our  Sophomore  year. 
Successfully  completing  this,  his   certificate   admits   him   to  the 
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university ;  and  he  there  begins  his  professional  studies,  without 
any  further  intermediate  work.  His  university  course  is  his  pro- 
fessionalcourse,  and  his  first  degree  is  the  professional  degree. 

But  it  is  objected  that  such  a  course  is  narrowing,  that  the 
student  loses  that  broad,  liberalizing  influence  which  is  obtained 
by  taking  our  full  college  course.  This,  in  reality,  has  in  view  the 
old  college,  the  academic  department ;  and  the  objectors  seem  to 
forget  that  in  many  lines  our  universities  are  pursuing  a  directiy 
contrary  plan.  Thus  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Columbia  all  have  pro- 
fessional departments  directly  fitting  men  for  the  calling  of  their 
lives,  and  yet  admit  to  such  departments  with  preliminary  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  that  for  entrance  to  most  Freshman  classes. 
Take,  for  example,  the  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Columbia. 
This  is  purely  a  professional  training  school,  severely  so ;  and  we 
have  here  an  undergraduate  course  leading  to  the  first  degree. 
Thus  Columbia  offers  to  such  men  as  propose  to  become  engineers 
a  college  course  which  is  strictly  professional.  It  will  hardly  be 
claimed  that  these  courses  are  less  narrowing  or  professionally 
technical  than  those  of  the  law  department  The  various  scientific 
schools  in  our  universities  are  in  reality  doing  just  what  Germany 
does,  and  making  the  college  undergraduate  course  nothing  more 
than  a  professional  course.  If  this  is  wise  for  civil  or  electrical 
engineers,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  for  other  professions. 

But  why  cannot  all  views  be  met  by  a  change  whereby  the  law- 
yer may  receive  a  liberal  education  without  too  much  sacrifice,  and 
at  the  same  time  general  education  be  benefited  greatly,  by  taking 
advantage  of  much  which  jurisprudence,  or  even  which  the  less 
pretentious  common  law,  has  to  offer  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  introducing 
many  legal  subjects  into  the  undergraduate  college  course.  I 
firmly  believe  that  development  in  legal  education  must  lie  at 
least  to  some  extent  along  these  lines.  In  this  way  the  time 
problem  may  be  met  without  infringing  upon  the  demands  of 
professional  work  and  without  doing  injury  to  the  college  course 
or  limiting  the  broad,  liberal  education  which  leaders  in  educa- 
tional thought  rightly  regard  as  of  first  importance.  It  is  true 
that  this  suggestion  is  made  from  the  professional  standpoint,  and 
by  one  who  is  convinced  that  the  demand  for  time-saving  in  legal 
training  must  somehow  be  met,  while  the  limit  of  law  study  must 
be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
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President  Dwight  of  Yale,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says: 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  specializing  in  our 
educational  system,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  studies  of 
youth  contrasted  with  childhood,  has  become  excessive,  and  that, 
if  the  best  education  is  to  continue,  this  tendency  must  be  coun- 
teracted. Otherwise  we  may  have  educated  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians or  specialists  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  not  educated 
men."  At  first  sight  the  suggestion  here  made  may  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  the  views  thus  expressed  by  President  Dwight ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  universities  would  broaden,  and  not  narrow,  the 
field  of  general  education  by  thus  enlarging  their  curriculum.  The 
general  student  would  find  increased  opportunities  for  culture; 
while  the  law  student  would  be  less  likely  to  over-specialize,  be- 
cause he  could  better  afford  to  continue  his  general  education 
into  the  college  than  he  can  now  do.  Universities  could  offer 
courses  on  contract,  property,  real  and  personal,  torts,  pleading, 
criminal  law,  and  perhaps  other  branches  as  elective  to  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  Thus  opportunity  to  take  these  topics 
would  be  given  to  many  not  proposing  to  become  practising 
lawyers,  and  the  .educated  man  which  President  Dwight  has  in 
mind  would  be  encouraged  to  add  genuine  legal  training  to  his  gen- 
eral education.  This  result  would  be  most  advantagegus.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  sharp  legal  training  were  obtained  by  a  large 
number  of  our  generally  educated  men.  Certainly,  historians 
should  have  this  knowledge  and  their  judgments  trained  and  mod- 
ified by  the  development  which  legal  studies  give.  Clergymen 
and  business  men  would  alike  profit  immensely  by  such  courses, 
and  to  all  intending  teachers  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
That  this  is  already  recognized  by  some  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  young  business  men,  clergymen,  and 
teachers  to  take  the  regular  law  school  course  purely  for  the 
mental  development  which  it  gives ;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
told  by  such  men  that  the  results  surpassed  their  highest  expec- 
tations. It  surely  is  singular  to  see  in  our  highest  universities 
those  who  have  had  no  legal  training  teaching  constitutional  and 
even  Roman  law.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  advantages  can 
only  be  obtained  by  taking  the  entire  law  curriculum.  This 
pecuUar  mental  training,  which  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
worker  in  almost  any  intellectual  field,  can  be  acquired  by  closely 
pursuing  two  or  three  properly  selected  courses. 
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Let  US  take  such  a  conservative  institution  as  Yale  University, 
and  see  how  this  theory  could  be  carried  out.  An  examination  of 
the  last  Yale  catalogue  shows  that  after  Sophomore  year  the  course 
is  almost  entirely  elective.  Suppose  now  several  of  the  subjects 
given  in  her  law  department  should  be  of)ened  to  undergraduates, 
and  count  toward  the  degree  of  A,B.  This  would  not  increase 
the  expense,  because  such  instruction  is  already  provided  in  the 
law  school.  Proper  rules  should  be  instituted  regulating  the 
number  of  law  electives  which  could  be  taken  in  each  year,  and 
thus  any  danger  of  over-specializing  avoided.  Many  colleges 
already  oflFer  brief  courses  upon  elementary  jurisprudence,  Roman 
law,  and  even  common  law  topics ;  but  this  does  not  go  very  far 
or  take  a  serious  hold  on  the  student  body. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  same  correct  theory  which  introduces 
"  Railroad  Transportation "  and  kindred  subjects  justifies  the 
claim  here  made  for  legal  topics  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
curriculum ;  and,  surely,  any  university  that  permits  its  A.B.  degree 
to  be  taken  after  a  specialized  course  of  higher  mathematics  would 
not  narrow  general  education  by  following  the  plan  I  contend  for 
here.  I  believe  such  a  step  is  one  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
breadth  and  strength  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college  adopting  it, 
and  that  the  future  will  show  marked  development  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  sharp  intellectual  drill  furnished  by  properly  conducted 
law  courses  is  too  valuable  to  be  much  longer  overlooked  in  the 
field  of  general  education,  and  the  gain  to  the  country  from  the 
knowledge  and  discipline  thus  to  be  acquired  will  surely  be  recog- 
nized. Many  would  thus  attain  this  advantage  who  have  neither 
time,  money,  nor  inclination  to  take  a  full  law  course.  In  colleges 
which  have  no  law  department,  courses  on  such  a  topic  as  "  Con- 
tract "  could  be  given,  with  perhaps  some  slight  modifications,  to 
great  advantage.  Of  course,  all  this  presupposes  that  the  teaching 
on  such  subjects  will  be  of  that  thorough,  searching  character 
which  makes  the  student  do  his  own  thinking,  and  considers  the 
intellectual  drill  as  more  important  than  the  knowledge  obtained. 

While  law  instruction  could  thus  be  made  to  administer  to  gen- 
eral liberal  education,  the  question  of  time  in  the  law  schools 
would  be  simplified  and  a  greatly  desired  end  achieved. 

These  suggestions  have  in  view  law  courses  conducted  on  mod- 
ern theories  of  education  ;  that  is  to  say,  true  law  study,  thorough 
and  severe,  with  the  mental  discipline  necessarily  involved,  such 
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a  course,  for  instance,  as  Ames  gives  on  Contract.  This  must  be 
the  care  of  the  law  departments ;  and  upon  these  departments,  co- 
operating with  the  entire  university,  must  rest  the  development  of 
such  a  plan  and  its  utilization  to  the  best  ends.  Unless  they  are 
willing  to  recognize  this,  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  systems 
heretofore  existing,  and  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  times, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  see  superficiality  prevailing  over  thor- 
oughness and  the  learning  of  our  bar  and  courts  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. They  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  the  universities  owe  it  to 
the  country,  to  meet  the  question  and  solve  it. 

Great  as  has  been  the  development  in  the  direction  of  univer- 
sity legal  instruction,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  even  in 
the  most  progressive  legal  departments ;  while  many  law  schools 
seem  to  have  made  little  advance  on  the  ideas  and  theories  of 
forty  years  ago. 

It  is  only  gradually  being  recognized  that  the  law  instructor 
must  be  a  man  with  a  true  talent  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  enough  that  one  is  a  successful  or  learned  lawyer  or  that  he 
has  written  a  book  upon  the  subject  he  desires  to  teach.  In  most 
cases  it  is  probably  better  that  he  should  have  had  experience  in 
actual  practice ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  becoming  more  clear 
€very  day  that  the  law  school  should  demand  his  entire  time,  and 
the  few  schools  insisting  upon  this  have  struck  the  right  note.  It 
is  no  easy  task  for  universities  to  find  real  teachers  in  any  branch, 
and  in  the  case  of  law  instruction  the  difficulty  is  even  greater. 

The  time  has  passed  for  selecting  eminent  men  as  figure-heads, 
and  to-day  the  office  of  dean  of  a  modern  law  school  demands  a 
man  of  executive  ability  having  intimate  acquaintances  with  mod- 
em legal  education  in  all  its  aspects  and  possessed  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  Such  a  man  should  have  the  strength  of  character 
to  formulate  and  carry  through  needed  reforms,  and  gather  about 
him  a  strong  teaching  force  of  able  men  who  will  be  in  sympathy 
with  his  aims.  A  working  faculty  of  this  character  can  accom- 
plish much.  The  last  thirty  years  have  shown  great  results  brought 
about  by  the  right  men  placed  at  the  heads  of  departments  and 
universities.  Harvard  selected  a  comparatively  young  man  as 
president ;  and  Eliot  has  not  only  shown  himself  the  great  educa- 
tor of  his  time,  but  has  brought  his  university  forward  with  steady 
strides  and  made  its  influence  felt  all  over  the  country.  Then 
followed  Columbia  with  Low,  and  the  gratifying  results  are  known 
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to  all.  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  MacCracken  of  New  York 
University  both  illustrate  what  personal  force  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  can  do.  Yale  now  takes  the  same  step ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that,  in  selecting  Hadley,  she  has  recognized  and 
fully  met  the  same  demand.  One  of  President  Eliot^s  early  acts 
was  the  selection  of  Professor  Langdell  as  dean  of  their  law  school, 
leaving  in  his  hands  the  duty  of  making  the  school  what  it  should 
be.  The  consequence  is  that  Harvard's  law  department  has 
steadily  advanced.  On  the  retirement  of  Langdell,  Ames  was  on 
the  spot  ready  to  make  an  ideal  head  of  this  faculty.  President 
Low,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  was  instrumental  in  the  selection 
of  Professor  Keener  as  dean  for  the  Columbia  Law  School ;  and 
this  selection  has  eminently  justified  itself.  These  two  prominent 
illustrations  show  that  the  modem  law  school  must  have  the  right 
man  at  its  head ;  and  his  views  should  have  the  greatest  influence 
and  his  judgment  be  followed  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
work  with  him  in  his  faculty  and  in  the  development  of  the  school. 
Such  a  leader  and  faculty,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  law 
school  work,  will  have  the  needed  time  for  extensive  and  broad 
study,  and  by  their  writings  can  strike  telling  blows  for  the  profes- 
sion and  make  themselves  an  added  power  for  good  by  the  force 
of  their  thoughts. 

It  is  fully  recognized  by  legal  educators  that  three  years  of  law 
study  should  be  required ;  and  the  law  schools  of  to-day  plan  out 
their  curriculum  by  classes,  the  student  taking  his  examinations 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  graduating  with  his  class  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course.  Could  not  a  profitable  change  be  made  in 
this  connection,  following  the  example  set  by  Germany  and  such 
institutions  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Chicago  University  ? 
The  law  school  might  offer  its  courses  arranged  without  respect  to 
classes,  and  allow  students  to  matriculate  at  any  time  and  enter  any 
course  about  to  begin.  No  time  requirement  need  be  made,  but 
no  student  should  be  allowed  to  gradua|:e  until  he  has  successfully 
completed  a  prescribed  number  of  subjects.  The  student  could 
finish  his  course  at  any  time,  and  have  the  degree  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  following  commencement.  It  would  be  wise  to  require 
some  specific  subjects  as  necessary  for  a  degree,  and  possibly  to 
demand  that  certain  courses  should  be  taken  prior  to  others ;  and, 
at  all  events,  the  faculty  could  advise  students  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  work.     It  is  possible,  too,  that  a  redistribution  of  academic 
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time  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  offer  opportunities  to  those  desir- 
ing to  accomplish  more  in  a  year's  period  than  can  be  done  in  the 
present  academic  year.  If  the  suggestion  made  above  as  to  per- 
mitting the  undergraduate  college  student  to  take  some  of  the  law 
courses  be  adopted,  those  taking  such  courses  can  have  them 
credited  by  the  law  school.  If,  then,  the  student  takes  both  his 
college  and  law  school  course  in  the  same  institution,  the  under- 
graduate law  examinations  will  have  been  conducted  by  the  law 
school  itself ;  and  nothing  further  would  be  necessary.  If  he  comes 
to  the  law  school  from  another  college,  then  the  course  can  be 
accepted  subject  to  examination  by  the  law  school. 

It  may  be  objected  in  this  plan  that  the  same  subject  can  be 
used  toward  both  the  undergraduate  and  law  degree.  This  is 
true ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  thing  is  already  allowed  in 
another  form  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  and 
other  institutions  by  permitting  the  Senior  college  year  to  be  taken 
in  the  law  school.  And,  if  it  be  urged  that  one  false  step  does  not 
justify  another,  the  answer  is  that  degrees  are  valuable  as  aiding 
education  and  true  learning,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  advance. 

Heretofore  the  progress  in  general  legal  education  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  line  of  active,  practical  law.  In  spite  of 
the  research  of  scholars  the  interest  in  general  jurisprudence, 
Roman  law,  the  historical  development  of  our  law,  and  subjects 
generally  considered  as  graduate  topics  have  not  met  with  any 
great  interest  among  our  law  students.  Yale  has  for  many  years 
conducted  advanced  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
LL.M.  and  D.C.L.,  but  these  courses  have  drawn  but  a  hand- 
ful of  students;  while  at  New  York  University  the  graduate 
courses,  although  well  attended,  show  a  strong  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  students  for  the  graduate  work  of  a  practical  rather 
than  of  a  purely  scholarly  character.  Yet  an  interest  in  this 
broader  education  could  and  should  be  aroused.  There  should 
be  courses  on  the  development  of  the  jury,  going  over  the  field 
covered  by  Brunner  and  Thayer,  and  general  historical  study,  such 
as  is  taken  up  in  the  recent  work  of  Pollock  and  Maitland.  Juris- 
prudence should  be  more  deeply  and  carefully  studied,  with  an 
examination  of  the  original  sources  as  far  as  possible.  In  short 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  broad  legal  scholarship,  going 
beyond  the  requirements  of  actual  practice ;  and,  to  create  this 
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demand,  an  interest  should  gradually  be  awakened  among  such 
students  as  have  time  and  inclination  to  pursue  courses  of  this 
character.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  work  out  any  such  plan, 
and  the  topics  mentioned  above  are  thrown  in  at  haphazard  to 
illustrate  what  is  intended.  We  are  all  indebted  to  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  and  its  articles  have  proved  an  inspiration  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated.  These  articles  have  not  only  thrown 
light  on  many  obscure  topics,  but  have  led  lawyers  to  appreciate 
the  scholarly  side  of  our  law,  and  to  gain  an  interest  in  it.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  learned  men  engaged  in  broad  and  profoimd 
legal  research  in  England  and  America,  but  in  this  country 
at  least  there  is  no  general  taste  for  legal  study  apart  from  its 
practical  side.  Should  our  universities  introduce  legal  subjects 
into  their  undergraduate  curriculum,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that 
this  side  of  the  law  would  be  more  often  pursued,  and  that  the 
number  of  jurists  as  distinguished  from  practising  lawyers .  would 
be  steadily  increased,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  profession. 

Growing  attention  throughout  the  land  is  centring  upon  legal 
education.  When  we  consider  the  important  part  lawyers  have 
always  played  in  this  CQuntry,  when  we  consult  statistics  and  find 
what  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  public  life  are  lawyers,  and  re- 
member that  this  state  of  things,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
lawyer's  training  and  experience,  will  continue,  it  certainly  con- 
cerns the  entire  nation  that  the  education  of  this  class  of  men 
shall  be  steadily  improved ;  and  what  higher  duty  can  educators 
find  than  this  ?  I  believe  that  the  study  of  law  and  its  proper 
development  must  play  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  functions 
of  our  universities  during  the  coming  years. 

Let  them  look  to  it,  then,  that  they  do  their  part  toward 
making  legal  education  not  only  an  aid  to  general  learning,  but  a 
means  for  raising  and  broadening  the  men  professionally  trained 
and  sent  out  from  their  portals.  No  greater  good  can  they  do  our 
country  than  to  make  the  lawyers  of  our  land  a  highly  trained 
body  of  men,  infused  with  the  high  and  noble  principles  which 
belong  to  this  great  profession. 
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I  have  elsewhere,  in  a  Paris  jourr 
frequency  of  neural  and  psychic 
races ;  while  their  interpretation,  fn 
has  been  occasionally  mentioned  by 
few  years.  Yet  I  feel  that  there  is 
upon  a  timely  subject  of  popular  ii 
of  Dr.  Mays,  of  Philadelphia,  rea< 
rology  and  Medical  Jurisprudenc 
Association,  appears  as  a  late  contri 
tion  of  the  increase  of  insanity  an 
among  Southern  negroes ;  and  the  r 
line  with  those  of  previous  observei 
lence  of  nervous  disease  to  be  a  i 
condition  rather  than  of  ethnic  distr 

Generalities  aside,  we  find  paranc 
common  in  the  white  race  under  tl 
life,  the  bad  effects  of  which  are  v 
sumption  of  tea,  alcohol,  and  tobacc 
ence  caused  by  unequal  distribution 
seem  to  have  produced  an  anatom 
race,  among  whom  nervous  disease 

*Les  n^vroses  au  point  de  vue  d^mographiqae. 
tt  tUs  ScuMcts  PinaUs^  No.  37,  Janvier,  189a. 
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penal  offences,  rare  before  the  Civil  War,  are  since  more  prevalent ; 
and  their  increase  has  become  a  matter  of  grave  social  import. 
To  be  more  specific,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  that  demo- 
graphic phenomena  are  acted  upon  by  the  civil  state.  Statistics  of 
the  police  and  health  departments  of  most  towns  are  recognized 
as  the  best  means  to  determine  the  sanitary  and  sociological  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seamy  side  of  Greater 
New  York,  where  but  few  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  Among  a 
heterogeneous  white  population  in  a  typical  section  of  that  city, 
it  has  been  ascertained  lately  that  but  few  belong  to  or  even  attend 
a  church.  If  they  desired  to  do  so,  many  could  not,  for  the  reason 
that  one  in  five  is  obliged  to  work  every  Sunday  in  the  year ;  and, 
while  there  is  one  saloon  for  every  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabi- 
tants, there  is  but  one  church  for  every  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. Moreover,  all  the  churches  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  neighborhood  in  question,  if  placed  side  by  side,  would  make 
but  750  feet ;  while  the  frontage  of  all  the  saloons  would  be  over  a 
mile  in  length. 

But,  without  discussing  the  criminal  record  of  reeking  cesspook 
of  vice  to  be  found  in  other  cities,  the  full  knowledge  of  whose  im- 
morality and  social  disorder  never  reaches  the  outside  world, 
what  may  we  not  say  of  the  criminal  record  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion in  Washington,  as  revealed  by  the  metropolitan  police  sta- 
tistics? Careful  study  of  these  facts  shows  a  terrible  state  of 
depravity  among  the  negroes,  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct  alone, 
in  which  there  was  presumably  much  drunkenness,  exceeding  the 
white  arrests  200  per  cent.  Though  numbering  but  90,000,  or 
one-third  of  the  population,  out  of  a  total  of  103  charges  upon 
which  arrests  were  made,  the  negro  exceeded  the  white  arrests  in 
43  charges,  equaled  them  in  6,  equaled  50  per  cent,  or  over  in 
23,  and  equaled  33^  per  cent,  or  over  in  4. 

In  a  population  of  68  per  cent,  white  and  a  fraction  over  31  per 
cent  of  black  or  yellow,  euphemistically  known  as  "  colored,"  the 
total  arrests  for  1897  were :  — 

Whites 10,587 

Colored ii»975 

Total 22,562 

or  about  46  per  cent,  white  and  53  per  cent,  colored. 

Out  of  33  charges  upon  which  arrests  were  made,  the  most 
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parallel  any  class  of  crime  to  be  found  among  Southern  negroes. 
Penal  records  show  that  Massachusetts,  a  State  having  more  money 
per  capita  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  has  233  prisoners  to 
every  100,000  of  the  population;  while  Mississippi,  with  the  least 
money  per  capita  of  any  State,  has  but  91.  And  it  may  be  shown 
further  that  the  criminal  average  of  New  York,  Colorado,  or 
California,  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  Southern  States  having  a 
large  number  of  negroes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  of  the  North  has  a  criminal  record 
about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  his  brother  in  the  South, 
since  out  of  every  1 ,000  negro  males  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
9  are  constantly  in  jail.  This  high  criminal  rating  speaks  for 
itself  in  the  following  table  from  the  Washington  Star :  — 

Number  of  Negro  Prisoners  to  icx5,ooo  of  the  Negro   Population. 

Northtrn.  States.  Soutfurn  States. 

Vermont 1,920                Virginia 254 

Massachusetts 683                 North  Carolina 288 

New  York 1,000                South  Carolina 154 

Pennsylvania 686                Georgia 302 

New  Jersey 661                Mississippi 139 

Colorado 931                Alabama 309 

California 991                 Louisiana 189 

Speaking  of  the  startling  frequency  and  increase  of  homicide 
in  our  country.  Professor  Lombroso  remarks  that,  while  the  colored 
people  are  but  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  they  are  responsible 
for  40  per  cent,  of  the  homicides,  or,  differently  put,  there  are 
among  the  whites  but  8  homicides  to  100,000,  while  among  the 
blacks  there  are  45  to  every  100,000,  from  which  the  professor 
concludes  that,  "  were  it  not  for  the  negro  population,  the  crime  of 
homicide  would  be  almost  as  rare  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe." 

The  inmates  of  the  District  jail  on  Sept.  22,  1897,  were:  white, 
65  ;  colored,  335  ;  total,  400  ;  or  the  colored  exceeding  the  white 
by  nearly  500  per  cent.  Among  these  were  3  white  and  50 
colored  females. 

With  the  high  percentage  of  negro  depravity,  as  revealed  by  the 
foregoing  cold  and  unprejudiced  facts,  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  figures  of  the  Washington  Health  Office,  which  go  to 
prove  further  that  degeneracy  is  not  so  much  a  race  attribute  as  a 
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matter  of  mesological  condition.  A  cursory  glance  at  these  returns 
shows  that  among  people  of  color  the  decedents  from  nervous 
disease  often  exceed  that  of  the  white  population  one-third  in  the 
1,000,  while  insanity  and  suicide  among  people  of  African  blood 
have  increased  progressively  since  1876.  Nor  do  the  statistics 
appear  any  more  encouraging  on  comparing  birth-rates  or  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  high  rate  of  still-bom  children  and  the 
unknown  dead  and  abandoned  infants  found  in  the  District.  The 
records  for  1896  show  the  total  of  617  illegitimate  births,  of  which 
I  GO  are  white  and  517  colored.  The  still-born  for  the  same 
period  were  181  white,  339  colored ;  and  of  these  the  illegitimacy 
among  the  white  was  28,  while  it  was  167  among  the  colored. 
These  figures  are  none  the  less  savor}-  for  pointing  out  negro 
parentage  in  the  majority  of  cases  reported  for  the  same  year,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

AbaH'ionfd.       Dead.  Total. 

White I  12  13 

Colored 16  29  45 

Unknown i  60  61 

Total 1 8  loi  119 

The  latest  report  of  the  Government  Insane  Asylum  shows  332 
colored  inmates  remaining  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  of  whom  193  were  males,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  over  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  increase  in  the 
male  population  has  been  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Within  the  last  nine  years  2 1  suicides  among  people  of  African 
extraction  have  been  officially  reported  ;  and,  even  as  I  write,  the 
local  newspapers  give  the  details  of  a  murderous  assault  and 
suicide  of  a  young  negro  man,  the  son  of  a  preacher,  who  made  an 
improper  demand  upon  his  sweetheart,  and,  being  refused,  shot 
the  girl  and  then  killed  himself. 

To  these  unfortunate  facts  may  be  added  the  more  recent 
results  of  collective  investigation  showing  the  death-rate  among 
negroes  to  be  74  per  cent,  greater  than  among  the  whites  in  five 
principal  cities  of  the  South,  covered  in  the  Atlanta  University 
Rep)ort.  Their  analysis,  dealing  with  condition  rather  than  race, 
affords  much  food  for  study  and  refiection  for  the  sociologist,  the 
criminologist,  the  physician,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  persons  interested 
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in  the  civic  welfare  and  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  com- 
niunity.  They  may  see  in  them  further  instances  of  crime  and 
<iisease  as  shown  by  a  branch  of  the  human  family  out  of  harmony 
with  its  conditions  and  actuated  by  the  thought  and  feeling 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  moral  neurasthenia. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  ^ 
invitation  of  the  Managing  Committee  < 
sembled  in  Chicago,  September  13,  to  s 
American  Social  Science  Association.  ] 
Giles,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Professor  Charl 
sity,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Daly,  of  Pittsb 
Association.  The  subjoined  report,  pre 
scribed  to  by  the  remaining  members  of 
r^sum^  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congi 
appear  as  a  portion  of  Saratoga  Proceedi 
this  Report  in  Appendix,  as  a  valuable 
tu re  of  the  Association]. 

THE  CHICAGO    "TRUi 

BEING     A    REPORT    BY   THE     COMMIT 
THE    ASSOC 

By  common  consent  the  trust  pn 
most  difficult  which  the  United  S 
with.  The  industrial  development 
of  an  amazing  character.  Consc 
been  the  watchwords  of  the  industi 
tion  and  original  stock  company  ha 
the  individual,  the  small  partnersh 
"  trust  "  been  displacing  the  ordina 
the  "  trusts  '*  have  secured  control 
is  a  matter  of  vague  rather  than  < 
edge ;  but  the  alarm  of  the  people 
tures  have  adopted  more  or  less 
political  parties  have  pledged  them 
if  not  to  suppress,  the  combinatic 
manufacturing  States,  political  con\ 
to  adopt  strongly  worded  resolution 
to  restrict  production  or  control  pri 
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for  national  legislation,  in  view  of  the  futility  and  barrenness  of 
State  statutes ;  and  few  doubt  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
the  subject  will  be  a  prominent  and  "  burning  "  one. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  been  as  stupendous  as  sudden. 
How  far  the  process  has  gone  we  may  infer  from  the  data 
supplied  in  the  Commercial  Year  Book,  issued  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commercfy  a  trade  organ  of  authorit}'.  In  March,  1899, 
according  to  this  newspaper,  the  trusts  or  combinations  numbered 
353  as  against  200  for  the  same  month  of  the  pre\4ous  year,  1898. 
The  aggregates  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt  were  given  as 
follows :  — 

Common  stock • $4,247,918,981 

Preferred  stock 870,575,200 

Bonded  debt       714.388,661 

Stock  and  bonds 5,832,882,842 

The  increase  for  one  year  amounted  to  76  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  organizations  and  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  combined 
stock  and  bonded  debt.  The  significance  of  these  figures  will 
appear  when  we  reflect  that  the. Census  of  1890  valued  the  entire 
capital  then  employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries at  $6,525,000,000,  which  included  all  the  minor  and  retail 
establishments  of  small  individual  proprietors.  In  other  words, 
the  capitalization  of  the  so-called  trusts  was  equal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing investments  of  1890.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  claims  for 
the  totals  set  forth  a  close  approximation  to  exactness. 

This,  then,  is  the  "  tnist  '*  problem.  The  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago  conceived  the  idea  of  calling  a  national  conference  to  dis- 
cuss its  manifold  phases,  and  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on 
its  obscure  and  debatable  terms.  Is  the  trust  a  natural  develop- 
ment, a  logical  step  in  industrial  evolution  ?  Is  it  beneficial  to 
society  at  large,  or  is  it  a  menace  to  free  industry,  economic  well- 
being,  and  republican  institutions  ?  Ought  legislation  to  antagonize 
it  ?  and,  if  so,  how  ?  These,  were  among  the  main  questions  with 
which  the  conference  was  expected  to  deal.  It  was  not  anticipated 
that  the  conference  would  agree  upon  a  definite  course  of  action. 
It  was  not  expected  that  a  declaration  embodying  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  hundreds  of  delegates,  representing  the  various  geo- 
graphical and  political  divisions  and  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
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country,  could  be  framed  and  adopl 
law-makers.  The  purpose  of  the  c< 
educational.  Every  school  of  thou 
was  cordially  invited  to  send  reprej 
to  be  untrammelled,  free,  fair,  and  i 

The  conference  having  proved  i 
to  ask  what  it  has  accomplished.  ^ 
to  the  settlement  of  the  trust  p 
considered  the  net  result  of  th( 
opinions  ? 

The  delegates  and  speakers  w 
into  three  classes :  (i)  those  who 
annihilation  of  trusts  (the  Texas 
view,  and  William  J.  Bryan  was  th( 
it) ;  (2)  those  who  advocated  or 
denied  that  they  had  either  econon 
mental  character  ;  (3)  those  who  a< 
and  regulation,  and  who  believed  tl 
inevitable,  though  liable  to  abuse, 
were  very  few ;  and,  strange  as  it 
socialist  must  be  grouped  with  tl 
trusts,  but  they  believe  that  the  cc 
control  of  industry  will  go  on  un 
find  itself  forced  to  dislodge  the  fi 
ated  for  private  profit,  and  organiz< 
bination  for  the  carrying  on  of  mai 
we  must  add  the  single  taxers,  c 
George,  who  hold  that  land  mono 
are  the  only  causes  of  economic 
These  theorists  would  not  attack  tr 
They  would  enforce  their  scheme 
consequences,  confident  as  they  a 
combination  could  suppress  compe 
To  these  extreme  views  it  will  not 

But  the  views  of  suppressionists 
orate  examination.  These  differ 
evil  effects  of  trusts,  as  well  as 
measures  they  propose. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outsei 
provide  an  exact  definition  of  the  t 
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loose  sense,  even  by  the  learned  economists  and  professors  who 
attended  the  conference.  The  "  trust,"  in  the  original  and  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term,  has  really  disappeared.  The  original 
trust  was  essentially  a  separation  of  the  voting  power  from  that  of 
ownership.  The  trust  principle,  as  understood  in  equity,  was 
applied  to  the  control  of  manufacturing  interests.  But  the  courts 
uniformly  declared  this  method  to  be  illegal, —  to  constitute  a 
copartnership  between  corporations,  which  were  bound  by  their 
charters  to  be  independent  and  to  remain  independent  The  fear 
of  forfeiting  their  charters  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  trust 
method.  It  was  succeeded  by  that  of  formal  or  informal,  written 
or  tacit,  contracts  controlling  production  and  prices.  .  Such  con- 
tracts have  almost  invariably  been  condemned  by  the  courts  as 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  There  are  to-day  such  alliances 
of  independent  organizations,  but  their  number  is  not  large.  The 
new,  the  popular,  the  strongest  form  of  combination  is  based  on 
neither  the  trust  principle  applied  to  the  control  of  stock  nor  on 
contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  upon  the  right  or  freedom  of 
purchase  and  sale.  In  other  words,  many  small  corporations  are 
acquired  by  a  larger  one,  perhaps  specially  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  smaller  corporations  cease  to  exist  as  independent 
enterprises,  and  become  mere  branches  or  agencies  of  the  large 
one.  The  latter  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  one  or  another  of 
the  States  which  permit  such  absorption  ;  and,  when  the  gigantic  cor- 
poration comes  into  existence,  it  differs  in  nothing  save  in  the  size 
and  in  the  scope  of  its  operations  from  an  ordinary  "corporation. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  the  present  anti-trust  agitation,  we  really 
mean  the  anti-combination  agitation.  The  demand  is  for  measures 
calculated  to  arrest  the  merging  of  small  corporations  into  the 
large  ones,  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital  under  a  single  manage- 
ment, to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  the  output  or  market  by  one  or  by 
a  few  powerful  corporations.  The  conference,  realizing  this,  inten- 
tionally used  the  popular  term  *'  trust "  as  the  synonym  of  the  term 
"combination." 

The  indictment  of  combinations  and  the  kind  of  evidence  neces- 
sary to  reach  a  just  verdict  were  set  forth  in  an  admirable  intro- 
ductory address  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University. 
Among  the  leading  questions  to  be  considered,  according  to  this 
economist,  in  a  discussion  of  trusts,  were  these :  — 

I.  Competition  versus  combination.     How  far  does  combination 
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eliminate  competition,  and  how  h 
able  to  fix  prices  on  a  monopolistic 

2.  In  what  respect  are  combine 
what  respects  dissimilar,  to  combin 
no  one  has  ventured  to  question  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  combinatioi 
lation  and  illegal  discrimination  ? 
tariff,  the  law  of  patents,  and  tl 
common  carriers  upon  trusts  ? 

4.  Overcapitalization, —  its  exter 

5.  The  effect  of   combination 
middlemen. 

6.  Legislation.  If  any  is  needi 
tive  or  regulative?  In  either  caj 
State  or  from  the  nation  ?  If  from 
to  amend  the  Constitution  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  confer 
line.  Some  of  these  questions  w€ 
inadequately  dealt  with.  The  m 
warmly  and  vigorously  discussed, 
unscientific  way. 

Taking  the  first  question,  the  eli 
agreed  by  nearly  all  of  the  speaker 
centage  of  the  total  product  (fron 
competition  as  a  check,  although  ] 
to  restrain  or  to  prevent  monopoli 
is  the  result  of  merit  and  superio: 
tended  by  some,  notably  by  W.  Bo 
nothing  to  fear ;  for  it  could  be  per] 
rendered  competition  impossible.  ^ 
product  was  high,  and  its  price  n 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  : 
be  beneficial  to  the  consumers  ;  wl 
or  the  lowering  of  the  quality  must 
cessful  competition,  which  capital  ' 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Joh 
versity,  disagreed  in  some  respects 
entire  absence  of  privilege  and  und< 
possible,  according  to  him,  for  a 
power  and  to  maintain  monopolistic 
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power  to  make  discriminating  rates.  Professor  Clark,  who  distin- 
guished carefully  bet^veen  combination  and  monopoly,  contended, 
indeed,  that  the  evil  power  of  a  trust  rests  almost  solely  upon  this 
power.  The  trust,  he  declared,  could  do  no  harm  whatever  if  it 
were  forced  to  treat  all  of  its  customers  alike.  At  present  the 
trust  can  make  ruinously  low  prices  in  one  small  area  where  some 
competition  is  operating,  while  sustaining  itself  by  profits  made  in 
twenty  other  areas  where  it  has  full  possession  of  the  market. 
But,  "  if  it  were  under  the  single  necessity  of  making  one  price 
for  all  buyers,  it  would  ruin  itself  by  any  attempt  to  compete  in  a 
cut-throat  way." 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  that,  while  Professor  Clark  deems 
potential  competition  or  the  regulation  of  prices  adequate  under 
certain  conditions,  he  is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it  is  adequate 
under  existing  conditions.  He  recognizes  the  possibility  of  mo- 
nopoly without  actual  excellence,  differing  from  Mr.  Cockran,  who 
laid  down  as  an  absolute  test  the  presence  or  absence  of  special 
privilege  to  protect  the  combination  against  competitors. 

Doubtless,  those  who,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  denied  that  any  kind  of 
monopoly,  whether  aided  by  special  law  or  not,  could  be  safely 
tolerated,  had  in  mind  the  power  adverted  to  by  Professor  Clark, 
—  that  of  killing  competition  by  reducing  prices  below  the  level  of 
profitable  investment  in  some  areas,  while  practising  extortion  in 
other  places. 

This  question  of  competition  is  obviously  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  effect  of  combination  on  prices.  Curiously  enough, 
little  evidence  of  a  statistical  or  practical  nature  was  adduced  on 
this  most  crucial  point.  There  was  plenty  of  assertion,  but  little 
proof.  Governor  Atkinson,  of  West  Virginia,  for  example,  affirmed 
that  the  claim  of  the  trusts  that  they  furnished  articles  cheaper 
than  small  corporations  could  furnish  them  was  true  only  in  a  few 
instances.  The  president  of  the  Travellers' J^eague,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Dowe,  asserted  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  within  two 
years  between  12  and  16  per  cent,  on  the  average;  and  he  attrib- 
uted this  increase  to  the  trusts  rather  than  to  the  industrial 
revival  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York,  a  merchant, 
maintained  that  higher  prices  were  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule, 
under  trusts.  Mr.  M.  M.  Garland,  ex-president  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers'  Association,  admitted  that  trusts  had  not  and  could 
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not  long  maintain  unnatural  or  inordinate  prices.  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  and  other  representatives  of  the  trades-unions  acknowl- 
edged that,  where  labor  was  well  organized,  wages  were  higher, 
hours  of  labor  shorter,  and  conditions  better  than  formerly,  in  spite 
of  the  combinations  of  capital.  Mr,  Bourke  Cockran  claimed  that 
it  had  not  been  proved  that  even  in  a  single  industry  had  prices 
been  raised  in  consequence  of  combination. 

In  truth,  candid  men  must  admit  that  the  effect  of  combination 
on  prices  and  wages  was  left  an  open  question  by  the  conference. 
As  for  the  middlemen,  it  was  claimed  that  35,000  commercial 
travellers  alone  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  trusts ; 
but  no  evidence  was  adduced  in  substantiation  of  the  claim.  The 
conference  did  not  dwell  upon  this  alleged  consequence,  because  it 
was  felt  that,  even  if  the  middlemen  suffered  along  with  the  small 
independent  dealers,  the  interest  of  the  few  could  not  be  placed 
above  that  of  the  great  consuming  class  and  that  of  wage-workers. 

With  respect  to  labor  combinations  the  representatives  of  the 
trades-unions  insisted  that  it  was  neither  just  nor  intelligent  to 
apply  the  same  principles  to  combinations  of  capital  and  to  com- 
binations of  labor.  Wage-workers,  it  was  argued,  had  no  corpo- 
rate privileges  and  asked  nothing  from  the  government.  Combina- 
tions conferred  no  rights  or  immunities  upon  them  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  as  individuals.  Besides,  while  combinations  of  capital 
excluded  small  dealers  and  endeavored  to  drive  them  out  of 
business  by  underselling  them,  labor  combinations  were  open  to 
all,  and  were  ever  anxious  to  increase  their  membership.  Their 
hope  was  to  organize  all  wage-workers  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  entire  class.  It  did  not  occur  to  these  champions  of  labor 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  combination  of  all  the  workmen  in  a 
given  trade  for  monopoly  purposes, —  to  extort  higher  wages  than 
the  market  warranted,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  return  to  capital 
or  to  force  the  employers  to  raise  prices.  If  combinations  are 
injurious,  it  follows,  that  the  larger  the  membership,  the  more  com- 
plete is  the  control  of  the  industry,  and  the  greater  the  power  and 
possibility  of  abuse.  On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  that  the  labor 
delegates  to  the  conference  were  more  concerned  to  defend  trades- 
unions  and  to  exempt  them  from  anti-trust  legislation  than  to 
attack  capitalistic  combinations. 

The  part  played  by  special  law  and  privilege  in  breeding  and 
supporting  combinations  wis  one  of  the  chief   topics  of  the  dis- 
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cussion.  Protection  received  more  attention  than  any  other  kind 
of  legislation  re-enforcing  the  tendency  to  monopoly.  The  free- 
traders went  to  the  length  of  contending  that  the  protective  system 
was  the  mother  of  the  trusts,  while  confirmed  protectionists  denied 
this  conclusion  with  much  warmth.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
speakers  agreed  that,  where  combinations  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  foreign  competition  to  raise  prices,  it  was  right  and 
imperative  to  withdraw  from  them  the  protection  of  high  duties. 
This  proved  one  of  the  popular  propositions  advanced  at  the  con- 
ference. Had  the  conference  tried  to  frame  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  the  entire  body,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  trust-controlled  goods,  where  monopolistic  prices  were 
exacted,  would  have  been  favored  with  virtual  unanimity.  There 
was  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  flagrant 
illegality  of  favoritism  and  discrimination  by  railways  and  other 
quasi-public  corporations,  whose  unqualified  duty  it  was  to  be  im- 
partial. No  doubt  whatever  was  expressed  as  to  the  reality  and 
gravity  of  this  factor  —  improper  discrimination  —  in  building  up 
combinations. 

The  overcapitalization  question  was  handled  with  vigor,  although 
not  at  any  length.  It  was  maintained  by  some  that,  provided  the 
management  was  honest  and  efficient,  and  oppressed  neither  labor 
nor  the  consumers,  the  amount  of  capitalization  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  public  at  large,  no  less  than  to  the  investors 
and  shareholders.  Legal  regulation  of  capitalization,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  difficult  and  not  free  from  danger.  How  is  good  will  to 
be  estimated  under  hard  and  fast  statutes  ?  In  a  newspaper,  for 
example,  how  are  editorial  ability  and  reputation,  based  on  years 
of  effort  and  skill,  to  be  officially  valued  ?  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
argued  that  inflation  and  watering  of  stock  were  the  means  em- 
ployed by  dishonest  managers  to  deceive  investors  and  to  obscure 
the  facts  of  the  situation. 

Omitting  minor  points,  we  come  to  the  remedies  advocated  at  the 
conference.  A  careful  examination  will  show  that  some  decidedly 
radical  proposals  were  made  by  speakers  regarded  as  conservative, 
while  the  most  aggressive  enemies  of  trusts  were  comparatively 
moderate  and  mild  in  their  remedies.  In  some  cases  the  analysis 
of  the  alleged  evil  sufficiently  indicated  the  proposed  method  of 
relief,  while  in  others  the  recommendations  had  to  be  made  spe- 
cifically and  plainly.     Without  stating  the  authority  of  the  several 
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proposals   brought   forth,   they   may  be   brief!} 
follows :  — 

1.  The  solution  of   the  railway  problem  by 
discrimination  and  inequitable  charges,  transpc 
all  other  industries  and  business  enterprises. 

2.  Certainty  of  incorporation  laws,  equal  tres 
tions  in  the  various  sections  and  States,  and  hari 
Diversity  of  legislation  and  local  regulation  of  o 
a  national  market  make  adequate  supervision 
possible. 

3.  A  national    law  defining  the  rights    and 
tions  selling  their  products  in  the  national  ma 
publicity  of  their  operations  and  rigid  inspection 

4.  Publicity  without  national  legislation.  .  Tl 
the  State  of  complete  lists  from  corporations  org 
laws  and  doing  business  in  their  jurisdiction, 
names  of  oflScers  and  stockholders,  the  salariei 
the  value  of  the  plant,  the  value  of  the  good  v, 
bonds  issued,  the  profits  realized,  and  the  prices 

5.  A  law  prohibiting  combinations  from  mak 
rates  or  prices.     Such  a  law  wpuld  have  to  be  n 

6.  The  removal  of  tariff  protection  from  m< 
nations. 

7.  The  abrogation  of  all  patents  and  copyrig 
whenever  the  fact  is  established  before  judicial 
branch  of  industry  has  been  monopolized  by  the 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  board  similar  to  th 
merce  Commission,  to  which  all  trusts  shall  apj 
tion  and  to  which  exhaustive  reports  shall  be  1 
of  the  license  are  not  to  be  illiberal,  but  include  ; 
overcapitalization. 

9.  A  national  law  for  the  licensing  of  corpor 
ness  in  States  other  than  the  State  of  origin,  ; 
license  to  be  found  in  proof  that  no  monopoly  c 
been  or  was  being  attempted  by  the  applicant  cc 

These  represent  mainly  the  proposals  presente 
No  speaker  asked  for  less  than  publicity,  and  nc 
proposition  No.  9, —  a  proposition  to  tax  all  p 
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cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  made,  strangely  enough, 
by  a  conservative,  ex-Secretary  Foster,  of  Ohio.*  Publicity  had 
the  greatest  number  of  advocates,  some  adding  other  remedies 
thereto,  others  regarding  it  as  all-sufl5cient,  if  not,  indeed,  as  the 
only  thing  compatible  with  freedom  and  safety.  Publicity,  it  was 
thought,  would  prevent  inflation,  fraud  in  management,  and  extrav- 
agant salaries,  while  it  would  have  the  additional  important  effect 
of  showing  possible  competitors  the  opportunities  for  profitable 
rivalry,  where  such  opportunities  existed. 

Next  in  point  of  popularity  was  undoubtedly  the  proposal  for 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  trust-ridden  industries.  Protec- 
tionists conceded  that  the  protective  system  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  monopolies.  Each  of  the  other  proposals  had  but  few 
defenders.  As  between  State  and  national  legislation,  it  seemed 
to  be  felt  that  Congress  was  the  only  power  which  could  success- 
fully deal  with  combinations.  Whether  much  was  to  be  done  or 
little,  the  federal  government  was  to  do  it,  appeared  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Mr.  W.  I.  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  assailed  this 
sentiment  with  much  force  and  cogency.  Would  not,  he  asked, 
control  in  any  form  of  the  entire  manufaoturing  business  of  the 
country  convert  the  national  government  into  an  awful  despotism, 
and  practically  obliterate  State  lines?  What  would  become  of 
the  State's  right  to  make  its  own  incorporation  law  ?  Would  not 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  national  control  or  supervision 
of  combinations  revolutionize  the  American  idea  of  sovereignty 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  States  ?  These  objections 
were  not  answered,  and  to  the  impartial  onlooker  it  was  plain  that 
the  suggestion  of  federal  control  had  not  been  carefully  thought 
out  by  a  single  speaker.  It  was  hastily  offered  as  an  alternative 
in  view  of  an  admitted  failure  of  State  laws  for  the  suppression  or 
regulation  of  trusts.  But  whether  the  alternative  was  feasible,  and 
was  not  certain  to  prove  a  "  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,"  had 
not  been  considered. 

Reviewing  the  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  delegates 
who  desired  to  destroy  the  combinations,  root  and  branch,  and  to 
revert  to  the  system  of  a  decade  ago, —  that  of  independent,  small 
competing  combinations, —  were  few  in  number.  The  overwhelming 
majority  recognized  that  a  new  order  had  been  developed,  and 
that  fierce  international  competition,  as  well  as  the  demands  of 

*  Ex-Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  suggested  that  transfers  of  property  for  trust  and 
monopolistic  purposes  might  be  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  public  policy. 
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labor  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  made  economy  in  production 
and  distribution  an  imperative  necessity.  Economy  was  admitted 
to  result  from  combination,  and  the  only  apprehension  was  that 
the  consumers  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  benefits.  In 
fine,  combination,  even  without  artificial  government  support,  is 
often  in  a  position  to  levy  extortionate  prices ;  and  this  danger  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against.  What  the  policy  of  combination 
actually  has  been  in  the  matter  of  prices  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  evidence  is  conflicting.  The  element  of  monopoly  must  be 
eliminated  either  by  compelling  publicity  and  by  fostering  of  com- 
petition or  else  by  legislation.  State  or  national,  or  both.  National 
legislation  would  probably  require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, enlarging  the  scope  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  summary  with  that  of  the  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  conference,  Mr.  William  Wirt  Howe,  of 
New  Orleans.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he  reviewed  the  net 
results  of  the  discussion,  as  follows :  — 

It  seems  to  me,  simply  as  an  individual  of  course,  that  almost 
every  paper  or  address  we  have  heard  has  made  some  admissions 
or  concessions  which  may  form  a  basis  for  some  conclusions ;  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  formulate  some  of  them,  as  follows :  — 

1 .  That  combinations  and  conspiracies  in  the  form  of  trusts  or 
othen\'ise  in  restraint  of  trade  or  manufacture,  which  by  the  con- 
sensus of  judicial  opinion  are  unlawful,  should  be  so  declared  by 
legislation,  with  suitable  sanctions,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  statute 
uniform  in  all  jurisdictions,  and  also  uniform  as  to  all  persons,  and 
that  such  a  statute  should  be  thoroughly  enforced,  so  that  those 
who  respect  it  shall  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  who  disregard  it. 

2.  That  the  organization  of  trading  and  industrial  corporations, 
whether  under  general  or  special  laws,  be  permitted  only  under  a 
system  of  careful  governmental  control,  also  uniform,  if  possible,  in 
all  jurisdictions,  whereby  we  think  that  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  is  now  made  may  be  avoided. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  corporations  should  be  confined  within 
limits  definite  and  certain.  The  issue  of  stock  and  bonds,  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  just  criticism  and  complaint,  should 
be  guarded  with  great  strictness.  If  mortgage  bonds  seem  to  be 
required,  they  should  be  allowed  only  for  a  moderate  fraction  of  .the 
true  cash  value  of  the  property  that  secures  them.  As  for  issues 
of  stock,  they  should  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way.  They 
should  only  be  allowed  either  for  money  or  property  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  company,  and  dollar  for  dollar ;  and,  when  the  prop- 
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erty  is  so  conveyed,  it  should  be  at  an  honest  appraisement  of 
actual  value,  so  that  there  may  be  no  watering  of  stock. 

4.  And,  finally,  there  should  be  a  thorough  system  of  reports 
and  governmental  inspection,  especially  as  to  issues  of  bonds  and 
stock  and  the  status  and  value  of  property.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
in  the  matter  of  trading,  business,  and  industrial  companies  there 
are  many  legitimate  secrets,  which  must  be  respected  by  the  general 
public.  In  short,  we  need  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  trad- 
ing and  industrial  corporations  are  needed  to  organize  the  activi- 
ties of  our  country,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  scolded  or  belied,  but 
controlled,  as  we  control  steam  and  electricity,  which  are  also  dan- 
gerous if  not  carefully  managed,  but  of  wonderful  usefulness  if 
rightly  harnessed  to  the  car  of  progress. 

Except  for  the  omission  of  the  proposal  to  withdraw  from  combi- 
nations guilty  of  abuse  of  this  power  the  aid  of  the  tariff,  the 
chairman's  summary  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Even  the  most 
uncompromising  anti-trust  advocates  must  be  surprised  at  such  a 
result  of  a  few  days'  discussion.  Decidedly,  the  party  of  hissez-faire 
fame  was  without  honor  in  the  conference.  It  may  be  considered 
doubtful  whether  the  suggestion  and  the  consent  to  full  federal 
control  so  readily  given  by  the  stanch  advocates  of  States'  rights 
may  not,  upon  further  consideration  and  reflection,  be  withdrawn  ; 
and  whatever  action  is  taken  will  be  mainly  by  local  legislatures. 
Publicity  can  be  exacted  and  enforced  by  the  States ;  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason,  apparently,  why  this  should  not  be  done. 

Corporations  are  artificial  persons,  created  for  pubUc  purposes 
by  the  State ;  and  the  latter  is  entitled  to  impose  any  condition  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests.  The 
State  is  responsible  for  the  combinations  it  creates,  and  it  is  bound 
to  safeguard  the  people  against  an  oppressive  and  monopolisdc 
use  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  it. 

William  A,  Giles. 

Charles  R.  Henderson. 

W.  H.  Daly,  M.D. 
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